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BOMBAY PROVINCIAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

(The following m morandtm is published in order to assist witnesses 
in the preparation of their evidence. It is not to he regarded as exhaus¬ 
tive, nor is it desired that each witness should necessarily attempt to 
deal with all the questions raised.) 

SECTION I. 

Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. Describe the present system by which the agriculturist ip your 
district or province obtains fin nee— 

(а) for expenses during cultivation, 

(б) for capital and permanent improvements, and 

(c) for other special needs, e.g. failure of monsoon, for land revenue, 
etc. 

What are the rates of interest charged in your district or province in 
respect of advances, the period for which loans are taken, the nature of 
the security given and accepted (e.g., standing crops, etc.), and other 
conditions attaching to the grant of such loans'? 

Describe the part played in agricultural finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks, co-operative banks, the 
indigenous batiks and bankers, professional money-lenders, merchants 
and dealers, and other organisations giving credit (e.g., companies 
trading in fertilisers, etc.). 

Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required fox 
the various purposes stated above for your district or province ? 

Is any information available as to the extent of finance provided 
annually in kind ? 

State defects, if any, in the present system and the reasons for the 
existence of such defects. Do you suggest any remedies ? 

Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including 
Governm nt, and is there scope for improvement in that direction ? 

2. Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in your 
district or province. 

What in your opinion arc the possibilities of forming pools and of 
co-operative effort generally in marketing produce ? 

Describe the credit facilities required for the financing of products 
during marketing and the facilities actually existing. 

In regard to such facilities is there any special difference as between 
internal trade and foreign trade ? 

What is the part played by the different classes of banks and bankers 
and merchants and dealers during the process of marketing ? 

What are the existing facilities available to the public, including banks 
and bankers for internal remittance ? 
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State any defects in the existing system and any suggestions for 
improvement. 

Describe the part played by negotiable. instruments in the internal 
trade *of the province. 

Have you any suggestions to make for the more extensive use of bids 
[e.g., by reduction of duty on bills) ? 

What are the different classes of hundis current in your part of the 
country 1 What are the peculiarities of each ? Please give sample 
wording. 

Have you. any suggestions for the amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by which the public and the bankers handling hundis 
might be better protected or benefited ? 

Are hundis emanating from your locality discounted in your local 
centre, or are they sent to a provincial centre and discounted there, or are 
they held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents ? 

What different kinds of instruments of ownership of goods and 
produce (e.g., railway receipts) and documents are employed foi raising 
money during the process of marketing ? 

Are any difficulties experienced in the use of these instruments and 
have you any suggestions to make with a view to removing those 
difficulties ? 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed ware¬ 
houses in India either on the lines of the system which exists in the 
United States of America or otherwise ? 

Do you think there is any need for Government assistance in the 
matter ? 

3. In your district what is the value per acre for different classes 
of land 1 

What are the factors affecting such value 1 In your reply, please 
distinguish between— 

(a) value of land in Government auction for non-payment of 

revenue; 

(bj value of land in the event of sale by court decree ; 

(e) value of land in purchase by private negotiation. 

4. Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings in your province ? Are there any land mortgage banks or agri¬ 
cultural banks in your province or any other banks for the provision of 
long term credit ? 

State what you know of their method of work and of raising 
capital. 

If no such institution exists in the province suggest the lines on 
which such’institutions could be established and worked to the advantage 
of the landholders and tenants of your province. 

Do you suggest any measures for— 

(a) improvement in the record of rights and title of ownership so as 
to simplify reference, and to avoid possibilities of disputes and 
counterclaims by parties other than those who are the clients 
of the bank. 



(b) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the 
mortgage bank in the event of non-payment, 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record of rights and of 

registration of records and of the process at. law so as to reduce 
the burden on the good constituents of the bank in respect of 
charges, incurred on account of defaulters 1 
Should the working capital of the proposed mortgage bank be derived 
largely from— 

(a) deposits,, 

(b) funds from central institutions, or 

(c) debenture bonds ? 

Should debenture bonds carry any Government guarantee either for 
principal or interest or for both 1 

If so, what measures would you suggest to secure Government against 
unnecessary loss ? 

On what teims should agricultural mortgage banks raise monies under 
each of the above-mentioned heads, with or without Government 
guarantee, and On what terms should they lend out money so as to cover 
their expenses l 

Please state any other suggestions foT the adequate provision of long 
term credit against sound security. 

5. In order to devise measures for the increase of credit facilities to 
the agricultural classes it is necessary to reach an estimate as accurate 
as possible of the existing indebtedness of these classes. 

I)o you know of any such estimate for a village or for a district in 
your province, or for the whole province ? 

In what manner can such an estimate be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy 1 

In such an estimate please distinguish between :— 

(а) the amount of debt with land as security which is in the form 
of a registered mortgage, 

(б) the amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a judicial 

sale to ch’cumvent the provisions of Acts, such as the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists 5 Relief Act, 

(c) the amount of debt which is incurred against any other assets, 
such as the village house, ornaments, ploughs and other agri¬ 
cultural implements, crops and produce, or debt which is given 
on th e general security of all the assets without a specific pledge, 

(dj the c,mount of debt on personal credit secured by demand 
promissory notes or otherwise. 

Please state wherever possible the purposes for which the debt was 
incurred, such as— 

(a) the repayment of earlier debts, 

(b) marriage and other social occasions, 

(c) famine and other kinds of distress, 

(d) payment of land revenue, 

(e) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest not having 

been paid. 



(/) seeds and manure, 

(g) improved agricultural implements, 

(A) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements, 

(*) purchase of land or bringing into cultivation fallow lands, 

(j'j construction or acquisition of houses. 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether the 
creditors are Government, banks, co-operative societies, or indigenQus 
bankers and professional money-lenders. 

State what you know of the rates of interest charged, the methods 
used for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of the debt. 

Bo you think a large number of people, who are efficient farmers, are 
being turned into tenants-for a.period, or tonants-at-will, through the 
process of the enforcement of the old debts and landed property passing 
on into the hands of the creditors ? Distinguish between the conditions 
in irrigated tracts, the famine zone and areas not generally liable to 
famine. 

If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual culti¬ 
vator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and better 
manner? 

6, Give some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries allied 
or supplemsntal to agriculture existing in your province, such as rice 
milling, dairy farming, gur making, garden produce, cotton ginneries, 
sugar refineries, hand spinning, etc. 

Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could bo 
encouraged and by which the producer might bo enabled to get a better 
return for bis produce ? 

Can you suggest any enterprises which may give employment to the 
farm ;r during seasons when he cannot make full use of his time on 
his farm and thus enable him to supplement his income and to raise 
his standard of living ? 

What would be the best method of securing working capital and 
proper marketing facilities for such enterprises ? 

What financial machinery do you suggest lor this purpose ? 

6A. ATe there any small industries not necessarily allied or subsidiary 
to agriculture, eg., weaving, existing in your district or province ? If 
so, have you any suggestions to make regarding them, on the lines 
mentioned in question 6 above ? 

7. State what you know of the relations that exist between the 
co-operative banks and the other banks in the country, namely, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks and the indigenous 
banks. 

Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in the case of 
co-operative societies, both in regard to short and Long term capital. 

Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required for 
financing the Co-operative Movement in your district or province ? 

Is there any competition in your district or province between the 
co-operative- banks ai d joint stock banks ? 

If :,o, to what extent and in what direction ? 
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Save yon any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the 
Co-operative Movement {e.g., by extension of special exemption from 
income-tax to genuine co-operative societies, inclusion of debentures 
issued by provincial co-operative banks in the list of trustee 
securities, etc.) ? 

To what extent has the Co-operative Movement succeeded in meeting 
the financial needs of the agriculturist, the small trader and the indus¬ 
trialist in your district or province 1 How far, in your opinion, is the 
Movement capable of meeting the financial needs of these classes ? 

B How far, in'your opinion, is the provision of credit facilities affected 
by existing legislation, and' legal procedure ? Have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding improvements in this respect ? In particular, 
Wlmt. do you think of the- effect of the working of the Dekkhan Agrioul-. 
turists’ Belief Act on the facilities for obtaining credit ? Ho you think 
this Act requires modification, and if so, in what directions ? 

9, Can you state why the Usurious Loans Act is not being availed of 
in this province ? What measures would you suggest for greater use 
being made thereof ? 

Would you suggest the enactment of legislation such as the English 
Money-lenders’ Act or the proposed Money-lenders’ Bill for the 
Punjab ? 

SECTION II. 

Indigenous Banking. 

{Note. —By indigenous banking is meant all banks, and bankers other 
than the Imperial Bank of India, the exchange banks, joint stock 
banks and co-operative banks. It includes any individual or private 
firm receiving deposits, dealing in Jiundis or lending money.) 

1. State what you know of the functions of the indigenous bank or 
banker in your district or province enumerating all kinds of business the 
bank or banker transacts. 

2. How and to what extent does an indigenous bank or banker 
in your district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade and 
industry ? 

3. State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous banking 
system in your district or province with regard to— 

(а) the amount of capital invested, 

(б) the volumj of their business, 

(c) their expenses, and 

(d) the relations between one indigenous bank and another and 

between indigenous banks and other banks in the country, 
viz., the Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks and the 
co-operative hanks, 

(e) the adequacy of the facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank to 

indigenou s hankers, 

4. State what you know of the various foims of kvndis and other 
credit instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers and the 
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extent of their use. Give sample:copies of. any of the hundis, pjoiaiseot 
notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your locality. 

5. State what you know of the indgenous bankers’ methods of gra 
mg loans and allowing cash credits and the terms and nature of th 
loans and cash credits. 

What are the means by which the indigenons banks and' bankers 
provide themselves with funds to meet their demands ? 

What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them 

6. Is it the general practice with indigenous bankers to insist on 
advances being drawn in the shape of commodities purchased through 
them or repaid in goods sold through their agency ? 

What" are the rates of interest either in money, or m Kind which the 
agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenous banker ? 

In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought down by 
better organisation ? 

Would the reduction of snch rates confer great benefit on the agricul¬ 
tural community and increase its resources thereby leading either to 
an improyemmt in the standard of living or enabling thlm to spend 
more on agricultural improvements, better agricultural implements, 
etc. ? 

After making allowance for the legal expenses, management charges, 
losses through default and losses through foreclosure, can you give an 
idea of the net return to the indigenous banks and bankers on their 
capital ? 

7. Is there a prejudice in your locality against the indigenous 
bankers 1 

Are these bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 

Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to them ? 

Are the dealings of this class of bankers with their clientele conducted 
on sound lines ? 

If not, indicate the existing defects, making suggestions for remedying 
them. 

8. Would you suggest any means of making this class of bankers 
more serviceable to the community ? 

Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking system 
in India could be improved and consolidated 1 

Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this class for 
this purpose ? 

What is the general system of accounts keeping and to what extent are 
accounts open to inspection or verification by customers ? 

What do you think would be the attitude of the indigenous binking 
community towards the introduction of any measures for regulating 
their operations and for giving publicity to the same ? 

3, Please state whether the indigenous banks and bankers are able to 
meet all demands for accommodation or whether they are obliged to 
refuse any either on account of the unacceptable nature of the security 
offered or owing'to insufficiency of their working capital ? 
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10. Hbw, in your opinion, should the indigenous banking system be, 
linked with the central m mey market and provincial capitals ? 

Would you suggest the eatablisLra.nt of a branch of a joint stock 
b ank , or a branch of a central reserve bank, or a local bank with local 
directorate, or an urban co-operative bank, in each district , with which 
the indigenous banking aystt m may bo connected ? 

In wbat m nner could such a bank inspire the confidence of the in¬ 
digenous bankers and be able to utilise the local knowledge and. 
experienee of the latter t- 

How is the competition of such a bank with the indigenous bankers to 
be ^voided ? 

11. Do you think there is a large, r mount of money in the districts 
m the hands of indigenous bankers which does not find employment 
throughout the year ? 

Po you think that owing to this cause any large amount of money is 
flowing to the provincial capital either for long or for short periods ? . 

Do you think any kind pf in provi m nt n the organise t'on of It nding 
or borrowing can be m de by which these fends instead of flowing to the 
provincial capitals wou-ld find nm nerative impin'm.-nt in the districts 
and thereby benefit the districts ? 

SECTION m. 

Investment Habit and. Attraction of Capital. 

1. What are the existing hanking resources in the province ? 

Can you. state the amount of' additional capital if any, required ? 

What are the mans or institutions in existence for encouraging 

savings s nd investm nt habit 1 

What has been the influence of co-operative societies rnd banks, 
insurance companies and provident societies in this respect ? 

Are the public provided with full facilities for the investment of their 
savings ? 

Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended in the 
smaller interior places ? 

Can you suggest ways in which persons unwilling to earn interest on 
deposits can he induced to render their savings available for the economic 
development of the country ? 

Can you give any useful information in regard to the habits of the 
people of India to invest in silver and gold and land ? 

2. Are postal cash certificates popular in your district or province 
and can any steps be taken to increase their popularity ? 

Do present interest rates of cash certificates require revision and do 
existing terms of issue in any way need change ? 

Do savings banks afford all possible facilities to the public ? 

What classes of population resort to such forms of investment ? 

Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

Have you anything to say regarding the alleged competition of 
Government with banking institutions and bankers in regard to 
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deposits by their attractive rates on postal cash certificates and treasury 
bilk « 

3. State the existing 1 facilities fdr purchase and sale of Government 
securities’afforded by Governin' nt, the Imperial B nk of India rnd 
other banks. Are you in favour of granting eny special facilities to the 
im II agriculturists and the cm .11 investors of the country to take up 
some fo'm of Govemm.nt security ? If so, state what special facilities 
you recomm nd ? 

State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities other 
than Government securities, afforded hy the various fnmcial ep< ncies. 

Can you indicate clearly the habits of various groups of people in your 
district of province with reference to monies which come into their hands 
by sale of produce or through my other cause ? Where do they keep 
this money end for what purposes and in what manner do they use it ? 

• Do the fanners lend to fellow agriculturists end on what t. ’ms ? How 
do they invest surplus money in a prosperous year ? Give any informa¬ 
tion you can regarding the amount, growth and distribution of capital 
among the indigenous population. 

4. State what you know about the growth of cheque habit. 

What has been the effect of the abolition of strmp duty on cheques ? 

What classes of population nse cheques ? Have you any suggestions 

to m ke for further promoting the cheqne habit {c.g., payment of Govern- 
m nt servants and bank employees by cheques) ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of vemaculaT 
scripts in banking ? 

5. Do you support the -view that the banking and investment habit 
in India is of very slow growth ? 

If so, to what causes do you attribute it ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the people of the country. to invest their savings 
in productive undertakings (e.g., propaganda by Government in regard 
to Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.) ?. 

As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of India ? 

Have you any knowledge of investment trusts ? Do you advise the 
formation of such bodies in this province or your district ? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

L Describe the part played by the different classes of banks and 
banters and importing and exporting firms in financing of foreign trade 
o£ India during the following stages:— 

(а) Export Trade :— 

(i) From the village to tlpe mandi. 

(ii) From the mandi to the exporting ports. 

(б) Import Trade :— 

(i) From the importing ports to the distributing centres in 

India, such as Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, etc. 

(ii) From the distributing centres to the consumer. 

2. What are the terms on which the financing of trade during the 
above-mentioned stages is done ? Are any difficulties experienced in 
connection with such financing and have you any suggestions to make 
for removing those difficulties and for improving in any way the 
existing financial facilities available for the movement of imported 
and exportable articles ? 

3. It has been suggested that the grower of produce in India does 
not get the full value for his produce owing to the speculative buying 
and aefling activities of firms arid companies who deal in the export trade 
and the control of prices by these and other bodies. What aie your 
views on this suggestion ? Please supplement your views by any facts 
and figures within your knowledge. Have you any observations to 
make with a view to ensuring a better return to the growers of produce 
in India ? 
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Replies to the Questionnaire; 

Agricultural Finance. — (a) The Present Position. —The universally impecunious 
agriculturist, whether a cultivator or a small khatedar, has on most occasions to resort 
to borrowing. It may be expenses for cultivation or improvements or the necessity 
arisen by failure of crops. On all these occasions the financing agency is the same. 
More than 90 per cent, borrow, and the sowcar and the zemindar between them accom¬ 
modate about 85 per cent, of the loans. In this regard an enquiry into the borrowings 
of the cultivators of cotton in Sind was held by a committee deputed for the purpose 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. This report “An Investigation into 
the finance and marketing of cultivators’cotton in Sind” amongst other things states 
as under:— 

“ (I) The cultivators are mostly in heavy and chronic state of indebtedness. 

(2) Their principal source of borrowing is the sowcar who charges them rates of 
interest between 18J per cent, and 75 per cent, and in addition receives small services 
or small benefits in kind by way of grain, grass, or seed, cotton. 

(3) The cultivators are in most cases bound down, as a condition of their getting 
loans, to sell kapas through or to the sowcar or money-lender; and so they lose all 
control over the rates of sales.” 

The report further states that very often the sowcar removes the crop and sells it himself 
to recover the loan, that early and unfavourable sales are forced upon the cultivator and 
that the cultivator often finds it difficult to obtain loans with the resultthat heavy interest 
usually varying from 18J per cent, to 37 J per cent, has to be paid by the cultivator. The 
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cultivator has, besides, to allow a large margin to the village shopkeeper or sowcar on his 
purchases of necessities, seed, etc., and sale of crop. The growth of co-operative societies, 
increasing competition among the growing number of shopkeepers and the rising standard 
of intelligence among the peasantry are tending to reduce the profits of the sowcar. In 
recent years, repeated failures of crops have hit the sowcar badly, but the position is not 
better. The cultivators still remain a helpless customer paying heavy interest. 

The reasons for this dependence, helplessness, lack of credit and the heavy interest 
paid are :— 

(1) The precariousness of agriculture and, therefore, the lack of a safe security on 
the part of the cultivator to offer, the most usual form of security being the crop. 

(2) The illiteracy of the cultivator. 

(3) Lack of adequate financial facilities for agriculture as well as cultivators. The 
problem of agricultural finance is, therefore, not merely one of finance but of 
agriculture and literacy as well. We deal, however, only with the financial aspect as 
your Committee are concerned only with that. 

The borrowing of the cultivator is mainly confined to the growing period of the crop, 
though it continues'all the year specially in case of failure of crop. It is estimated that 
most of the cultivators, say, more than 90 per cent, of them, have recourse to borrowing. 
The total crop in Sind being on average Worth about 16 crores of rupees, we feel that about 
one-fourth of the amount, i.e.,rupees four crores approximately, is loaned to the cultivators 
for current agricultural operations. This would mean borrowing per capita of 5 lakhs 
of cultivators,*at about rupees 80 per head or on the basis of the total cropped area of 40 
lakhs acres at rupees 10 per acre. This, in our opinion, is roughly a fair estimate of annual 
borrowings by the Sindhi agriculturists. These figures account for the labourers and 
sub-tenants also. If, as is usual, two or three work together on the land, the borrowing 
is usually by one man and in that case, much more than rupees 80 is borrowed per 
head. Again, the small khatedar, who is entitled to the proceeds of the entire crop, 
has a large borrowing capacity. Two lakhs of such khatedars borrow large sums. In 
their cases the borrowing is slightly larger per acre. But it is also true that several of 
the khatedars do not borrow and the loans are directly made to the cultivator tenants 
on their farms. 

It is, therefore, estimated that the borrowing per crop in Sind is approximately as 
follows 


Crop. 

Average. 

Finance 

required. 


Acres. 

Rs. 


Rice 

.. 10,00,000 

125 

lakhs. 

Bajri 

. . 9,00,000 

65 


Jowar 

.. 6,00,000 

45 

>» 

Wheat 

.. 5,00,000 

60 


Cotton 

.. 4,00,000 

65 

>> 

Gram 

.. 2,00,000 

12 


Oil seeds 

.. 3,00,000 

22 

IS 

Miscellaneous .. 

.. 1,00,000 

6 

»» 


Total .. 40,00,000 

4 

Crores 
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The agricultural population, the value of the crop raised 4nd the amount of the borrow¬ 
ing by cultivators for current agricultural operations every year in each of the seven 
districts in Sind would be proportionate to the net cropped area. The following figures 
may give a rough indication ;— 


District. 


Karachi 

Hyderabad 

Thar and Parkar 

Nawabshah 

Larkana 

Sukkur 

U. S. Frontier .. 


Area 

Agricultural 

cropped. 

borrowings. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

3,50,000 

35,00,000 

6,00,000 

60,00,000 

9,00,000 

90,00,000 

5,00,000 

50,00,000 

6,50,000 

65,00,000 

4,50,000 

45,00,000 

6,50,000 

55,00,000 

40,00,000 

4,00,00,000 


The rates of interest charged are usually between 18'75 per cent, to 37 - 50 per cent. 
An average of 25 per cent. Would be fairly correct. The security is anything, e.g., live¬ 
stock, crop, land, domestic property and sometimes personal. The loan is usually secured 
with interest in the cropping season whoever is the creditor. 


The financing agencies of the agriculturist are mainly as under :— 



Percentage 


of 


borrowings. 


Per cent. 

Smvcar 

75 

Zemindar 

10 

Co-operative Societies .. 

10 

Miscellaneous (including Government) 

6 


Average 

interest. 


to 25 per cent, 
per cent, 
to 12 per cent, 
to 7£ per cent. 


Now it may be mentioned that the figures and the percentages mentioned above are 
very roughly calculated. Only approximate guesses could be made in spite of close 
observance of actual conditions of agriculture in Sind. 

The position of the agriculturist is mainly a helpless one, though in Sind it is slightly 
better owing to scarcity of agricultural labour, which places the cultivator in a compara¬ 
tively better position with regard to treatment both as a tenant and as a borrower than 
in other provinces. 

Agricultural credit is in no way organized except that there are regular shopkeepers in 
every village, traditionally called sowcars, wbofinance agriculturists andsupply necessities 
to them and often buy their crop in repayment of loans. 

The operations of co-operative credit societies are very strictly limited by their small 
resources and strict conditions of lending. The Government advance a very small amount 
every year as taccavi. 

It may also be stated that there is often a fixed taccavi which a zemindar advances to 
his hari without interest. It is estimated that the peasantry and small khatedars in 
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Sind pay on an average every year interest of one crore of rupees (calculated at 25 per 
cent, on 4 crores of rupees only). 

The debt is usually incurred for espenses of cultivation and upkeep of the family 
of the cultivator. A bad season combined with heavy interest often puts the cultivator 
into a position of indebtedness from which he finds it difficult to come out, because the 
margin of the savings is very small even in good years, even if indeed he has actually laid 
aside something for a rainy day. 

Doubtless this considerably impairs the incentive of the cultivator to work, mars 
chances of improvement of land and thus retards the progress of agriculture. The 
indebtedness of the peasantry and the high rates of interest paid are the greatest 
curse of this country. 

In some rare cases, interest as high as 75 per cent, or 100 per cent, is also charged and 
Pathans are known to charge even 200 per cent, or 300 per cent, interest in several 
cases, mostly in urban areas. 

Besides purely agricultural Work, dairy farming and cattle rearing is the industry 
closely allied to agriculture in Sind. In the Kohistan and Thar Division of the Karachi 
and Thar Parkar districts, where agriculture is very precarious, the inhabitants are chiefly 
nomadic cattle and camel breeders. To these people agriculture is a subsidiary industry. 
Milch cattle are usually looked upon as reserve of the peasant in times of scarcity. If 
the crop fails on account of locusts, the grain is eaten aWay but the stalks remain. These 
provide fodder for the hari'a cattle Which produces milk that enables him to get along. 
The importance of this will be realized When it is known that almost a million acres are 
sown with bajri crop and about 600,000 acres are Bown with juar crop every year. 
Besides the Indus banks provide a very fertile place of fodder in the winter months 
when there is very little of rabi crop. Thousands of peasants take their .cattle there for 
pasture and ghee making. Milk supplied to Sind towns and villages is a paying and 
steady business which is a good side industry for cultivator. This industry is not only 
expected to be important but is inevitable in view of the Lloyd Barrage prospects. 
Indeed, in the opinion of Mr. T. F. Main, the Director of Agriculture, it is essential in the 
interests of Sind agriculture. Having come to the conclusion that removal of the kalar 
menace in Sind under Barrage conditions by cultivation of berseem is most essential, the 
Director asserts that “ in Sind Dairying appears to be one of the forms which a system 
of mixed farming may take ”, That subsidiary industries are important in Sind will be 
clearly realized from the fact that the value of crops in Sind varied from 11 crores in 
1918-19 to rupees 24J crores in 1916-17. The relative importance of the milk and ghee 
and cattle rearing industry may be realized from the fact that various kinds of cattle 
increased in Sind as follows :— 


Year. 



Number of 



cattle. 

1905 

. . . 

. . . . . 

.. 17,09,000 

1909 


. 

.. 21,06,000 

1915 


. 

.. 21,78,000 

1919 

. . 


. . 18,20,000 

1924 



.. 23,25,000 


The decrease in 1919 was due to removal of cattle to other regions owing to absence of 
grazing in the rainless year of 1918-19. The Sindhi drink milk in large quantities. The 
Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber. 
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desert and unirrigated parts of Sind are pastoral traots in which the keeping of cattle is 
the principal occupation of the population. Next in importance are the industries of 
Wood work and toy making of a simple and crude nature, wool spinning and weaving, 
mat Weaving, work in forests, cutting and sale of fuel wood, etc. 

1. Our Recommendations. —Agriculture being the main and most important 
industry of the country affecting the life and prosperity of the large mass of the 
population, very much cheaper, easier and ampler finance ought to be made available 
for it. The co-operative banking finance should he centralized. 

2. As the co-operative banks are financing the key industry of the country 
and as that industry is uncertain, the said banks should be helped by the Imperial 
Bank of India, in case of need against suitable co-operative bank securities 
endorsed in their favour. This obligation of the Imperial Bank of India should be 
made statutory. 

3. The sowcar being the chief financing agent of the agriculturist, fills a 
very important place in agricultural economy. It would be essential to limit 
his exactions, but it would be both impracticable and wrong to try to eliminate him 
altogether. 

4. The best Way to achieve the object would be to increase the number of co-opera¬ 
tive societies and the amount of their capital employed in lending to their members and 
extending the limit of accommodation per borrower. The sowcar is already reducing 
his exactions owing to competition from the growing number of sowcars and the grpwth 
of co-operative societies. If the co-operative societies in Sind could have a capital of 
about two crores to lend to cultivators at present, they would bring down the sowcars’ 
rate of interest to about 15 per cent, which a cultivator will have to pay for some 
decades to come. Gradually more and more money would, however, he required for the 
co-operative credit societies. 

5. Another way to improve the credit of the cultivator is improvement in his land 
for which he may bo cautiously but liberally financed. Without such improvement it 
would be difficult to improve his credit much and for long. For this purpose, the 
co-operative credit societies must strictly co-operate with the co-operative agricultural 
development societies which must be started. The latter societies are essential for the 
success of the credit societies themselves. 

6. More credit or cheaper credit or ampler credit are no good to a cultivator in his 
present illiterate position unless he is educated as to the use of the money made available 
to him. For purchases of his necessities, seed and implements and sales of his produce, 
the cultivator must be aided by co-operative organizations. For his credit and land 
improvement also he must be aided by co-operative organizations. The cultivator at 
present has neither education nor initiative. Indebtedness often kills these, as also 
his ambitions. It would be impossible, however, to have him spoon-fed for long. 
Co-operation under the circumstances is the only and the best remedy. 

7. Two constructive suggestions we have to make in this connection Which We deem 
to be very important, viz .— 

( a ) Insurance of Crop and Cattle, and ( b ) Starting of Land Mortgage Banks.— 
At present, though livestock and the crop are securities against loans to cultivators, they 
are not secured against death of cattle and failure of crop. Consequently much less 
credit is available to the cultivator and the rates of interest paid are higher because the 
sowcar must provide for contingencies. To improve this a co-operative insurance scheme 
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for Sind should be sketched and initiated. With insurance policies in their hands, the 
three kinds of co-operative societies referred to above, viz., for credit, sales, and 
purchases and agricultural improvement, could easily lend more freely with larger limits 
and greater security. At present, if a peasant loses his cattle by scarcity of fodder or 
water, flood, disease or theft, not only does the security disappear but be himself falls 
into debt for years. In such a case the sowcar ; considers his money lost, which he tries 
to recover by charging higher rate of interest to others. With the four-fold co-operative 
organizations suggested above to help him, the cultivator could be made a much safer 
party to lend to. 

Co-operative insurance may be semi-Government to start with, like the co-operative 
credit societies, but it may gradually be left to business enterprise like other insurance 
work. Co-operative insurance of crop and cattle is quite feasible, the maximum insurance 
per acre, per crop and per cultivator being limited and assessment of damage or 
loss to crop be made by careful process within recognized limits. We feel this kind of 
insurance would be a great boon to India and help to attract capital and enterprise on 
the land. 

8. Land Mortgage Hanks on co-operative lines would be a great relief to land 
owners and aid to other co-operative societies. These banks may give long-term loans 
for redemption of old debts and for agricultural improvements of all kinds. These may 
be financed to the extent of, say, 33 per cent, by the Government directly or through the 
Imperial Bank, 33 per cent, by members, i.e., khatedars, and the rest by public bond 
holders and depositors. It would be Worth while investigating into this subject thoroughly, 
and even calling for a report from experts. For the success of these banks, it is essential 
that the return on their shares be, in the first instance, guaranteed by the State for a 
number of years and scrutiny and auditing of their accounts and investments be made by 
the State. If the valuations of lands mortgaged be also insured against depreciation 
in value at the time of the redemption of the loan, the operations of these land banks 
could be considerably advanced. If in Europe it is possible to insure a smile, a finger 
and the nimbleness of an actor’s leg, it is quite possible to introduce crop and cattle 
insurance in India on strictly business lines. Insurance Would greatly remove the 
obstacles in the way of co-operative credit and land mortgage, helping the business 
of finance, agriculture and insurance at one and the same time. It would also 
provide a safeguard against possible deterioration in quality and value of lands held 
as security. 

In connection With the land mortgage banks, it is very important that the Records 
of Rights or title to land ownership must in some way be made simple, final and 
indisputable, so that by a simple process of obtaining a certificate of entry in the register 
of the district mortgage banks may assure themselves of the safety of the monies lent 
on the security of land concerned. If the ownership of land mortgaged with the bank 
is disputed on the grounds of succession, joint family or for any other reasons and the 
courts hold against the bank’s rights, the system of land mortgage banks would collapse. 
The legislature and Government ought to be approached to simplify the law and the 
procedure in the matter of establishment of right and ownership of agrarian land. 
In Sind, instances are not wanting where the title to ownership is disputed even after 
some decades and matters have gone to courts. If a L&rge portion of the landed 
property of a land mortgage bank is disputed, it is clear the bank itself cannot work on 
sound lines. The need of a land mortgage bank on sound lines is very great for Sind 

Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber. 
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specially in view of Lloyd Barrage prospects. But the technicalities involved are so 
many that we feel the Government should appoint an expert to study this question 
with reference to conditions in Sind with a view to etart a Sind land mortgage bank as 
early as possible. 

9. We may here state that an efficient and extensive adoption of co-operation is 
bound to supply the safeguards that are at present unsuccessfully contemplated by 
legislative enactments such as the Del;khan Agriculturists’ Acts, Loan Acts, etc. The 
remedy against usury should be positive and help the agriculturist to prosper and should 
not only negatively protect him. Such negative remedies do not at all ameliorate the 
cultivator’s condition and are successfully evaded by all parties. 

10. The best way to encourage cottage industries for subsidiary occupation of the 
agriculturist is to organise production and sale and finance by co-operative societies. 
Ail the operations are to be constantly supervised, adjusted according to market needs 
and improved by a Well-paid supervisor in every group of, say, 25 workmen. Such a 
supervisor may protect their economic interests, improve their efficiency as workmen, 
have better articles produced, secure a better price for the finished product and act as 
intermediary between the co-operative bank and the Workmen. The honesty and training 
of the supervisor would be the most important factor. 

11. Whatever help the Government at present gives through taccavi advances should 
he given through co-operative societies. The State.should give facilities to co-operative 
sale societies in getting warehousing facilities at railway stations or principal marketing 
centres. The Government should help in every way in reducing the working cost of the 
live kinds of co-operative societies mentioned above and the land mortgage banks. 
Government should also, at the initial stage, see to careful and efficient staffing of the 
co-operative agricultural development societies and the co-operative sale and purchase 
societies. With the growth of education and public spirit, State interference may he 
gradually Withdrawn in course,of about ten to fifteen years. 

12. At present several crores of public money are locked up in joint stock companies, 
industrial concerns and sale organizations which have not much to do with agriculture. 
It is very essential for the country's prosperity to attract such capital for agricultural 
development. At present capital fights shy of agriculture. The State should do all in its 
power to improve the steadiness of agriculture and the produce in quantity and quality. 
The Imperial Bank, the exchange banks, the indigenous shroffs, the treasury bills. Govern¬ 
ment securities and post office cash certificates, all these attract several hundreds of 
erorcs of Indian capital. Agricultural banks, confining their activities to financing of 
agricultural produce, may attract capital that is at present shy. But these banks will 
never come into existence as business concerns or prosper, unless agriculture as an 
industry is made a paying one for the cultivator. Every co-operative effort and every 
financial aid would be valueless, indeed risky, and therefore, very costly as a taxing 
proposition to the cultivator himself. On the prosperity of the cultivator and the 
earning capacity of agricultural industry depends ultimately the success of any financing 
or banking system that may be reared. Otherwise it is bound to collapse in miserable 
failure. Whatever tile financing system, the interests of agriculture itself must be 
safeguarded first and foremost. 

Internal Trade Finance. —The financing of the internal trade includes inter alia the 
financial d%t]ings that help to move the produce and the merchandise from villages 
to rnandis, from mandis to ports and pice versa, those between buyers, sellers and 
middlemen and the sellers and consumers. 
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The present position is as under. —The financial operations in this connection are more 
or less those that assist sales for home consumptions; and necessary inland movements, 
those that assist the small wholesale and retail dealers and those that assist movement for 
ultimate export. In all these operations, the largest part is played by the indigenous 
bankers, i.e., the shroffs. These shroffs are often financed by the joint stock banks Who 
rediscount tlieir'bills, but they alone are mostly the financiers of the internal trade. The 
shroffs are practically ubiquitous, and have been very efficiently operating 1 adat system ’ 
whereas the joint stock banks have branches only in important district towns and thus 
the shroffs are more closely concerned with all internal trade operations. Considering 
that approximately about half of the total produce of agriculture comes in for internal 
trade and assuming that only one-half of this is on the move at one time requiring financial 
aid this may roughly be taken as one-fourth of the total crop value of a given year. This 
is mostly made available by the shroffs. The interest charged for this varies from 6 to 15 
per cent. Though the functions of the shroff are on the Whole identical with those of 
joint stock banks, the former differ from the latter inasmuch as they usually combine 
commission agency business with banking. Thus during the internal trade operations, 
the banker shroff often is the consignee of the produce and as such he generally accommo¬ 
dates the mofussil constituents to the extent of from 70 to 90 per cent, of the value of 
the goods in transit. This advance is granted against the railway receipts either by 
honouring bills drawn by the constituents or through the shroffs' own branch or adat in 
the mofussil. The period of advance is until the produce covered is sold in the market. 
The whole transaction is entirely at the account and risk of the constituent. The shroff's 
not only sell the commodities on their constituents’ account but often buy on their account 
commodities like sugar, piece-goods, bullions, articles of import, etc., and finance even 
these transactions, inasmuch as they grant credit to the constituents till the time of 
goods purchased for them are delivered to them. The shroffs themselves rediscount bills, 
some of which are eventually rediscounted by the joint stock banks. The part played 
by the shroffs in internal trade finance is therefore very vital. 

The Sind Shroffs. —The shroff is an ancient institution in Sind. The towns of Shikarpur 
and Hyderabad from times immemorial and (since the beginning of the 19th century) 
even Karachi have been noted for their shroff's whose bills were honoured in far off lands, 
in Central Asia and other parts of the Continent, when travelling was often insecure, and 
the means of transport for produce were only caravans and country boats. Even to this 
date the capital employed by Sind shroffs is immense both in Sind and other parts of the 
country. In fact their operations in places outside Sind are many times more than in 
Sind. Their methods of business are very economical and their system of accounts 
extremely efficient. They have very little red-tape about them and their terms of business 
are easy. The position, importance and profits of these bankers have, however, been 
considerably undermined through various reasons. This is perhaps because the individual 
nature of each shroff’s operations puts him at a disadvantage against concerns which 
do joint stock banking. In this connection it may be worth while if the shroffs combine 
into guild or limited firms for business on lines of joint stock banks. 

Shroff and Joint Stock Banks. —The growth and spread of joint stock banks, though 
replacing the shroff in many instances, has on the whole proved a very valuable supplement 
to them. The endorsing shroffs are a vital link between the joint stock banks and their 
clients. They are in fact as indispensable as vital to the business of the joint stock banks. 
They are the growth of the soil as the term indigenous would suggest and as such, they 
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know the affairs of all round them with greater intimacy than can the joint stock banks 
ever aspire to do. The shroffs are themselves vigilantly Watched by the banks and the 
business done through them is mostly sound. For the internal trade, however, the 
financing done by the joint stock banks is necessarily small. This could be extended 
profitably, if the joint stock banks could conveniently increase the number of approved 
shroffs and extend the limits of business that could be accommodated through t hem, of 
course Within the bounds of safety. Recently the banks have extended the practice of 
making advances directly to clients if an approved shroff signs as security and this has 
worked very well. 

The Exchange Banks. —The exchange banks play no part in the financing of internal 
trade. The trade they mostly finance is the foreign exports and imports. This trade 
happens to be mainly in the hands of big non-Indian import and export houses and the 
exchange banks reserve their best facilities for these only. Cases are usual Where these 
banks have discriminated between Indian and European clients under the vague plea 
of credit estimation. The spirit of disparagement of everything Indian, however, is too 
evident to be disregarded as a possible reason for such discrimination. The case has been 
publicly mentioned during the oral evidence of a well-known Bombay witness before 
your Committee w'here an exchange bank discredited the policies issued by an insurance 
company on the ground that the company had rupee capital and was incorporated in 
India. This is hardly fair in view of the fact that these foreign banks draw an enormous 
amount of deposits from Indians alone. In fact these banks thus obtain greater amount 
as deposits even than the Indian joint stock banks. According to the Government publi¬ 
cation, viz., “Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India” (1929 Issue), the total 
borrowings of the exchange banks in India were 72 crores as against rupees 63 crores 
obtained by the latter. In view of the fact that most of these 73 crores are utilized by 
these banks in the invidious manner described above and were otherwise made available 
through their foreign offices for the development of trade and commerce of their own 
country, it is held but just that their borrowings in India should be limited by law. 
Restrictions should further be applied to the number of branches that they could open 
in India. They must be made to register their Indian section in India and thus must 
be obliged to furnish a strictly separate account of their working in India every year. 
The whole subject must be the subject of legislation requiring the non-Indian banks 
(or for the matter of that other non-Indian concerns) to obtain a license from the State 
before they are allowed to open operations in India. This is done in Japan and there is 
no reason why it could or should not be done in India. The restrictions as projected by 
the External Capital Committee in another connection should be applied in this connection 
With justice, and a rupee capital, Indian majority directorate and Indian incorporation 
should.be insisted upon before granting the suggested license to the non-Indian banks. 
This would effectively stop their present harmful practices of fostering and promoting 
the trade of their own countries and diverting Indian capita) to foreign investments as 
Was attempted in certain cases lately. 

It has been said before that these banks discriminate against Indian clients. They 
do this, because they enjoy a practical monopoly of foreign trade finance, and are further 
combined into an association of their own and could thus dictate their own terms to 
Indian merchants dealing with foreign countries. It may abo be add,ed that though 
these banks do not concern themselves with financing of internal trade, it is due to no 
altruistic motive of allowing the Indian joint stock banks to prosper in that direction. 
Owing to keen competition amongst themselves, the exchange banks often do try to 
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make income by extending their activities and discount local bills, advance loans against 
properties, etc. The rates offered by them are often competitive against stock exchange 
securities, Budli Kabalas, etc., and thus compete successfully with the Indian joint 
stock banks. The legislation suggested above, therefore, would be the only decideratum 
if at all the indigenous joint stock banking is to be a prosperous institution in India. 
In view of the privileges enjoyed by these banks in India, which are unheard of elsewhere, 
this digression is deemed necessary and just. The capital available and the finances 
employed in trade are divided between the indigenous and foreign joint stock banks and 
shroffs and the progress of the former affects the operations of the latter, though the 
shroffs are still a very great factor in the internal economy of the country. Whereas 
the progress or otherwise of the former, i.e .,the Indian joint stock banking is amenable to 
suitable legislation, the progress of the shroffs is possible mainly by internal organisation 
and adoption of modern methods of business. Necessary legislation may help in 
a few details, but internal organisation alone is the chief reform required amongst 
the shroffs. 

Legislation and Banking.'— The joint stock hanks, on the other hand, require 
protective legislation for their sound progress. One such legislative Act is suggested in 
connection With non-Indian banks doing business in India. Another important measure 
that the Legislature should consider in the interest of the progress of the Indian joint 
stock banks is the reconstruction of the Charter under which the Imperial Bank of India 
operates. This Bank is not only a banker’s bank as it should be. It is also a commercial 
concern with enormous advantages, that make it a formidable rival to other commercial 
concerns. Our tentative suggestions under this particular head are :— 

1. The 1 Free of Interest Deposits ’ at present allowed to lie with the Imperial Bank 
by the Government should be distributed among different Indian banks. 

2. The quasi commercial bodies like the port trust, railw'ays, municipalities, etc., 
must be obliged by law to distribute their deposits as above. 

3. The Imperial Bank should be made to close its unremunerative branches 
forthwith. 

4. All Imperial Bank branches at places where other Indian banks have branches 
should also be closed except in' large cities like Karachi, etc. Another legislative 
measure required to protect Indian banks was suggested by such an eminent authority 
as the Chief Justice Sir Amberson Martin of the Bombay High Court who in disposing 
of a criminal application for revision No. 387 of 1927 said inter alia “ There are certain 
provisions here and in England which impose a check on persons desiring to put the 
criminal law in motion in other respects and it may be that a similar check might be 
usefully imposed as regards section 282, at any rate as regards Banking in India.” 
The section refers to the Indian Companies Act. We suggest that legislation on lines 
of the English Vexation Indictments Act of 1859 and costs in Criminal Cases Act of 
1908 should be introduced in India. 

Legislation might help shroffs if the huwli is standardised and brought within the 
meaning of a negotiable instrument. This Would really mean standardisation of usages 
and customs governing hundis throughout India. Such standardisation though difficult 
should not be impracticable and When achieved the hundi is likely to be the most popular 
document with all concerned. At present there is very little to help an outsider to 
Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers und Shippers Chamber. 
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adjudge and estimate the credentials and usages of several firms of hundis. The Federa 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry may well take up this matter and 
suggest a tentative scheme to the Governmentfor suitable legislation. Another legislative 
Act iu this direction should be towards the reduction of stamp duty on hundis. The 
noting of protests on dishonoured hundis should be further entrusted to recognised and 
registered commerciai associations and fees for such service should be reduced to 
a minimum. At present these forms vary and the chief amongst them are darshani 
(sub-divisions being dhanijog , shahjog, furmanjog, delchanhar) and mudati (sub-divisions 
as above except last). These forms have in practice various imports and signify various 
usages. The banker, for instance, who meets a shahjog hundi is responsible for seeing 
that the amount indicated is paid to a recognised party whereas no such responsibility 
attaches to a dhanijog hundi. Furman means order and that explains the furmanjog. 
The dtkhanhar is a bearer hundi. Standardisation of all these forms would be highly 
desirable. As a matter of fact even cheques of joint stock banks are, it seems, interpreted 
in a manner of which the trade is often unaware. For example the recent High Court 
decision that a hearer cheque once crossed becomes an order cheque is a finding strange 
and unwelcome to trade practices. Confusion in hundis then would be very great if their 
construction is frequently tested by courts. The standardisation is therefore very 
desirable. 

Genekal. —In conclusion, we have to make a few suggestions regarding certain items 
referred to in your questionnaire. 

Reference has been made to hoarding and it is presumed that in case the presence of 
hoards is established, methods may be suggested to put their contents into circulation. 
In this connection we feel that though there may be some grounds for believing in the 
existence of hoards, much that is talked about it seems to be exaggeration. India is a 
country of sharp lights and deep shadows, a country where opulence and abject poverty 
exist together. The gorgeous display of riches affected by certain Indian princes and 
zemindars is no proof against the existence of abject poverty of the millions. Coming 
to figures, we read With interest a letter addressed by the Chairman of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, to the Government of India where it was pointed out that 
consumption of gold per head per year in India did not exceed rupee one and a few annas 
in value. This certainly does not prove a hoarding habit. However, a constructive 
suggestion to induce whatever gold that may exist in such hoards is that gold cash 
certificates may be instituted. These should be interchangeable with gold only. The 
motive which prompts manufacture of ornaments will certainly prompt buying of these 
certificates. But a real remedy for thawing the alleged to be frozen hoards would be 
adoption of gold standard and gold currency without delay. 

A reference has also been made to insurance habit. Insurance as an investment is an 
exotic transaction to the illiterate masses though investment with a banker is an 
immemorial habit in the country. Spread of insurance habit, however, Will not benefit 
the country at large, unless Indian insurance is the chief beneficiary of the progress. In 
order to achieve this our committees would advocate measures on the lines of legislation 
suggested for foreign banks. Non-Indians insurance companies allied with non-Indian 
banking have done more for the economic supersession of this country than any other 
factor, except nou-Indian shipping. Our committees finally hope that the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee will see their way to emphasise some of our recommenda¬ 
tions in the interest of agriculture, trade and industry of the country. 
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Seth D. DHARAMSEY and Mr. JESWANI, M.A., Representatives of the Indian 
Merchants Association ; and Mr. C. A. BL'CH, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. HARIDAS 
LALJI, Honorary Secretary of the Buyers and Shippers Chamber. 

Oral Evidence. 

10372. The Chairman : Seth Dharamsey and Mr. Jeswani, you are the representatives 
of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association ?—Yes. 

10373. And Mr. Buch and Mr. Haridas, you are representing the Buyers and Shippers 
Chamber ?—Yes. 

10374. Are all classes of merchants, big and small, represented in your association ?— 
(Mr. Jeswani) : Mostly. 

10375. Yours is an association of buyers and shippers ?— (Mr. Bitch) : That is 
a misnomer. Ours is an association on the lines of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, and similar other bodies. 

10376. What is the difference in your associations ? Is there a difference as regards 
membership ?—No ; in fact we have about 100 common members, who belong to 
both. Out of 334 members, who belong to our Chamber ; about one-third belong also 
to the Karachi Indian Merchants Association. 

10377. The objects of both are same ?—Practically. 

10378. I take it that your members are in touch With agricultural conditions ?— 
Many of them are. 

10379. On the question of agricultural finance, you say that the cultivator has on 
most occasions to resort to borrowing from the sowcar or the zemindar. Will it be correct 
to say that the village cultivator usually sells his produce to the village sowcar 
(Mr. Jeswani) ?—Yes. 

10380. And where the zemindar is the financier t —He does not sell it to the 
sowcar. 

10381. Where does he sell it ?—Mostly in towns. 

10382. Speaking about the dependence of the cultivator, why do you say that one 
of the causes is the lack of adequate facilities ? Is there not sufficient capital available 
or is the rate of interest high '!—It is a bit of both. 

10383. So you think that more capital is required ?—Yea. 

10384. You have given us some interesting figures. We would like to know how far 
they are accurate. You say the total crop in Sind is about 1C crores. Does it vary from 
year to year ?—Is it a sort of an average ?—Yes. 

10385. Then you give some figures for rice, bajri and other crops. What is the finance 
required ? It is about one-fourth of the total gross value of crops. 

10386. Is it based on any enquiry ?—On a very large personal experience and also 
enquiry into the cases of certain zemindars. 

10387. So your estimate is that about 4 crores are required for current agricultural 
purposes ?—Yes. 

Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber. 
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10388. Have you any idea as to What finance is required for land improvement ?— 
I think it will be about as much or more. 

10389. Do they actually spend 4 crores ?—It should be required. 

10390. But at present it is not available ?—No. 

10391. In your statement, you say: “Agricultural credit is in no way organised 
except that there are regular shopkeepers in every village traditionally called sowcars 
Who finance agriculturists ”. Do you suggest that it is usually the shopkeeper Who is ; 
usually also the money-lender ?—Yes. 

10392. What about the shroffs ? Do they not deal directly With agriculturists ?—No. 

10393. The town shroff finances the village money-lender ?—-Yes. 

10394. Have you any idea as to what rate of interest the town shroff charges ?—The 
town shroff usually charges about 12 per cent, to the village money-lender. 

10395. Does the village money-lender usually draw most of hie capital from the town 
shroff ?—No ; he has often more than half his own. 

10396. In your written statement, you speak about the Pathans charging 200 or 300 
per cent, interest. Are there many Pathans in Sind ?—Yes. 

10397. They must be financing people who have no credit ?—Yes, and also many 
agriculturists, pastoral tribes and cartmen. 

10398. As regards dairy farming and cattle rearing, is it an important secondary 
industry ?—Yes. 

10399. Is It organised ?—No. 

10400. Is it possible to organise it ?—Yes. 

10401. In what way ?—I have suggested in the end that it ought to be organised on 
co-operative lines. 

10402. Coming to your recommendations, you say that very much cheaper, easier 
and ampler finance ought to be made available for agriculture. Have you any suggestions 
to make as to how agricultural finance could be made cheaper, easier and ampler?— 
It may be made cheaper, in my view, only by a system of co-operative credit, and it could 
be made easier and ampler by concentrating on agricultural improvement because the 
greatest difficulty at present is the lack of proper security on the part of the agriculturist. 
If you advance money to the agriculturist Without knowing whether he is solvent or not, 
you are risking thq whole Co-operative Credit Movement. When you lend your money, 
you must make sure that it must return to you. 

10403. Your third recommendation is that the sowcars’ exactions should be limited. 
There again, have you any practical suggestions to make '! I cannot think of a negative 
remedy, but the positive remedy would be to help the co-operative credit system. 

10404. You speak about co-operative agricultural development societies. What 
should be the object of these societies ? Should it be the improvement of land ?•—Yes, 
and helping the agriculturist to get better quality and better quantity of produce frdta 
the land. 

10405. In your statement, you make an important suggestion about insurance of 
crops and cattle. Do you think that, in the first place, the agriculturist would be willing 
to pay the premium that would be necessary ?—I do not think it would be difficult; 
it will be, in my opinion, less difficult than what took the department to interest them 
in co-operative credit. 
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10406. We will separate the two, namely, the insurance of crop and the insurance of 
cattle. Taking the insurance of crop first, do you think that any insurance company 
would be able to take the risk ?—Insurance is now found everywhere. For instance, tire 
insurance Was a risky business, still the business Went on. And, I think that it is not 
after all such a risky business as it appears to be, though, of course, the percentage Would 
be higher than in the case of human life. But 1 think it is the only way of making the 
co-operative credit system a safe system, otherwise you will find some day the system 
collapsing. Unless the risk of the agriculturist is insured, the credit system will never 
go far. 

10407. But you will want a big organisation for crop insurance. If the crop fails, 
somebody will have to go and assess the loss ?—Yes, it will be just like what is done in 
fire insurance. The State makes remission of lakhs or even crores of rupees as land 
revenue, and that money should be made available for insurance societies, because the 
crop being insured, the State receives regular land revenue, and the State would not lose 
thereby. 

10408. When you speak about agricultural banks in your Written statement, What 
sort of banks you are referring to '!—Entirely agricultural banks, i.e., banks, which might 
help the industry of agriculture. For instance, the bank might finance certain zemindars, 
it might finance those dealing in seeds and manure. 

10409. Will it be a joint stock bank ?—It will be a joint stock bank, but its only 
business will be to help the industry of agriculture or finance various operations connected 
with agriculture. 

10410. Do you not think that co-operative banks would be in a position to do this 
sort of work ?—Co-operative banks have a different kind of security to accept and different 
kind of business to do, and the requirements of this are so much that I do not think one 
organisation would be enough. 

10411. Coming to the question of internal trade finance, it might he divided into two 
parts, finance for export and for home consumption. Take the ease of export. You said 
that the producer sells the produce to the village sowcar and the zemindar brings it to the 
market or sends to some commission agent. When the zemindar takes it to the market 
or sends it to the commission agent, does he get the price at once ?— (Mr. Buck) : No ; 
if he sends it to the market town, and if the consignee at the market town acts as an agent, 
he sends the money when he realises it; if he is a purchaser, he sends a certain percentage 
of the price when he receives the documents, and he sends the full price when the goods 
finally leave his hands. 

10412. Does he take any discount for sending the price before he actually receives 
it 1 —Yes ; he gets his agency commission. ( Mr. Haridas Lalji) : And as purchaser'he 
charges interest. 

10413. How is this purchaser or the commission agent financed ? Does he usually 
.have his own capital ?— (Mr. Buck) : The purchaser, even though he may have capital, 
usually consigns the goods in the godoWns of banks and the banks advance money against 
the goods. 

10414. Are there sufficient warehousing facilities in places like Karachi ?■—No ; even 
in Karachi We have not sufficient warehousing facilities. There are, however, godown 
facilities where there are bank branches in important towns of Sind. 
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10415. In places where there are no bank branches, can the dealer get advances from 
indigenous bankers '!—Not usually, but at such places he is often a banker himself. 

10410. What do you think of the possibility of having licensed warehouses ?—I not 
only think they are possible but I hold they can be introduced With great advantages to 
all concerned. 

10417. But there will have to be very great control ?—The control can he provided 
for. Our Chamber for instance can control them. 

10418. In the interior too?—We can organise sufficient number of public bodies 
and the railways, public organisations and banks might co-operate and run these Ware¬ 
houses under joint control. 

10419. It would he not merely a question of storing but also classifying ?—The 
Chamber can do that very Well. 

10420. I expect merchants here have dealings both with people in Sind and in the 
Punjab ?—Yes. 

10421. The system is the same 7—-Mostly. 

10422. You say that the internal trade is mostly financed by indigenous shroffs. 
Has your Chamber any idea as to the amount of capital invested by these indigenous 
shroffs ?—It is very difficult to say. {Mr. Haridns Lalji) : In Sind it has been given 
4 crores. For the Punjab it is very difficult to say. 

10423. Does the indigenous banker also do business on his own account ?— 
(Mr. Buck) : Yes, recently often. 

10424. I)o you know of instances in which his banking business has suffered on that 
account by loss in trade ?— (Mr. Haridas Lalji): It should suffer, but We do not know 
of instances. I think the commission agency would not he incompatible with banking, 
though, of course, r.rading would be taking risks. 

10425. Do these hankers receive deposits ’! — (Mr. Buck) : They do. 

10420. On a large scale'!—We do not know the exact extent, but the mojassil bankers 
do receive a fairly large number of deposits. 

10427. How many classes of mnfussil bankers are there ?—Shikarpuri and Hyderabadi. 
Shikarpuri are the best and most ancient shroffs. They used to finance all Government 
expeditions to Persia, Afghanistan and Bokhara. The Hyderabadis are only geographi¬ 
cally separated. 

10428. Do they do the same kind of business ?—Yes. (Mr. Jesicani) : It has been 
known that the Shikarpuri shroffs extended their operations as far as Malaysia and other 
places along the CaspeanSea. They are also in more intimate touch with other sowettrs’ 
village and petty shopkeepers than the Hyderabadis. 

10429. Are the Hyderabadis to be found in the same provinces as Shikarpuris ?— 
They are all over India, hut not so many. (Seth Dharamsey) : These Hyderabadis have 
curios shops, and financing business is a side business. I have seen many of the Hydera¬ 
badis financing the small trader in Kashmere. 

10430. You say in your Written statement that one of the reasons why the shroff’s 
position has been undermined is the individual nature of each shroff's operations. Do 
you think that they would combine 1— (Mr. Buch) : It is suggesting a remedy. It 
is for the patient to take the medicine. (Mr. Haridas Lalji ): The combination is 
absolutely necessary in their own interests. (Mr. Jeswani) : 1 may say that in Bombay 
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there is a sort of combination of Shikarpuri shroffs. Often there are rivalries between 
them. If one office, say a shroff, starts three offices in Bombay, the collective 
panchayat can ask him to close down one or two offices. They can easily co-operate on 
these lines. 

10431. The question is whether they Would co-operate for business t— (Mr. Such) : 
I do not think they would, but they should. ( Seth Dharamsey) : I heard from a shroff 
yesterday that in future they would do business by uniting and not under the present 
method. There is some movement going on at present, and they Will combine gradually. 
(Mr. Haridas Lalji) : My suggestion is that they should work on the lines of the 
association of exchange banks. Where there is common interest, they should Work 
combined. 

10432. The question is Whether they should combine for doing business or only for 
safeguarding their own interests ?—I mean to say that they should combine for common 
interests. 

10433. They have an association now ?— (Mr. Buch) : In Bombay they have. (Seth 
Dharamsey): In Bombay we have Shroff Merchants Association and Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce. 

10434. You suggest that joint stock banks should increase the number of approved 
shroffs and extend the limits of business within the bounds of safety. I expect they would 
do it even now if they could do so safely ?— (Mr. Buch): There is a peculiar kind of 
atmosphere With banks regulating this use of shroffs for managing their business. All 
the joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank have their own shroffs, but very many 
people who could be utilised by the banks are not utilised often through the shyness of 
shroffs. I know of a .Tain merchant of this place who was approached by the Imperial 
Bank, and Was asked whether he would be their shroff, and he declined for several 
reasons. But wherever shroffs are available, they should be utilised. It is for joint 
stock banks to appoint more shroffs, though they must look to the safety first. (Seth 
Dharamsey) : These joint stock banks are always advancing larger sums to bigger shroffs. 
They must recognise smaller shroffs and advance them money. 

10435. Surely, if the joint stock banks think that this Would be profitable, they Would 
do it ?—It is profitable, but it is cumbersome. It is worth doing. 

1043fi. You say about exchange banks that their borrowings should be limited in 
India by law. I expect they receive deposits because their credit is high ?— (Mr. Buch): 
Possibly, but not necessarily. 

10437. So you want to restrict the freedom of depositors also ?—I am afraid that is 
only an academic Way of looking at the question. 

10438. What is the practical way ?—The suggestion is made because the credit of 
the indigenous joint stock banks is, in the first place, not so strong as the credit of the 
foreign banks, because these foreign banks have a longer standing in the country. The 
Whole question forms a vicious circle. When the indigenous joint stock banks came into 
existence, they had to compete with a mighty organisation established by these foreign 
banks, and the foreign banks being human and businesslike naturally tried to attract 
more business and tried to see that the Indian joint stock banks did not prosper. The 
indigenous banks could not compete With them successfully. So, our suggestion is only 
a protective measure. I do not want to do this because I do not Want exchange 
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banks, but I want that the indigenous joint stock banks only should prosper with 
the capital of the country and with the help of the State, till they can withstand 
foreign competition. 

10439. In your Written statement you say : “ Whereas the progress or otherwise of 
the former, i.e., the Indian joint stock banking, is amenable to suitable legislation, the 
progress of the shroffs is possible mainly by the internal organisation and adoption of 
modern methods of business ”, Would you develop that ? What exactly do you 
suggest ?—My suggestion would be that these shroffs should not be satisfied by starting 
only associations or organisations, but they should form into guilds and several should 
do business jointly as if they were members of one firm. 

10440. That is a joint stock bank ?—Similar to joint stock bank, but more on the 
lines of a private partnership. They might co-operate for a particular kind of work, so 
that the evolution of the shroff system might finally result into a parallel institution with 
the joint stock banks ; this is suggestion that the Indian bankers should be indigenous 
as well as modern. At present the shroffs are indigenous and the joint stock banks are 
modern, and yet We find that both these bodies cannot do without each other. 

10441. What is the difference between a joint stock bank and this guild of yours, if 
the shroffs combine ?—After all a guild, that I am suggesting, would consist of a limited 
number of shareholders or partners, whereas joint stock banks would be subject to in¬ 
numerable shareholders, who can sell their shares in the open market, which I regard 
a less safe proposition. 

10442. It would be a partnership t —It Would be building up a big house on limited 
liability principles. 

10443. As regards the adoption of modern methods, what methods would you 
suggest ?—They can adopt the cheque system. They can have audited balance 
sheets as the private houses on the Continent have, and co-ordinate their practices and 
functions. 

10444. Do you think that the audit of their accounts is necessary ?—Certainly. 

10445. Mr. J. A'. R. Mehta: What is the experience of these private banking 
companies in England and other places ? During the last ten or twenty years we find 
that the experience is very sad. Do you think that this would be helpful in India ?—I 
Will put it like this. I know that most of these houses in England and other places, Which 
Were private houses, have either become joint stock banks or are extinguished. This is 
because the principle of limited liability and large shareholdership has been so popular 
there since the last century, whereas this principle is not so popular in India. At least 
it is exotic. Besides, England had no indigenous banking to supercede. Their banking 
system began with goldsmiths, and they came to use the present methods from the begin¬ 
ning, whereas we have indigenous banking system existing since ages and should try to 
modernise it in the best Way possible. 

10446. Do these private bankers not turn into speculators in England and other 
places 1 —Yes, they do ; but that can be safeguarded against. 

10447. Do you still desire that India should adopt that system ?—Well, India should 
adopt the better part of it without speculating. {Mr. liaridas Lalji): These private 
companies also will be limited concerns, and their articles will be such that they cannot 
speculate. That will be a safeguard. 
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10448. The Chairman. You say in your statement: “ The ‘ free oi interest deposits ’ 
at present allowed to lie with the Imperial Bank by the Government should be 
distributed among different Indian banks.” But you know that the Imperial Bank is 
doing certain business for Government. Do you think that this business, Which is done 
by the Imperial Bank, should also be distributed amongst other banks ?—Yes, the 
Imperial Bank would Work on agency system with joint stock banks, and these banks 
might co-operate in Government Work as Well. (Mr. Buck) : And the analogy will be 
the financial system of the Moghuls. After Toddermal the system Was operated through 
several jagat seths, and we have no grievance about the system on record. 

10449. Do you think the system is suitable to modern times ?—Of course With certain 
modifications it Would Work. 

10450. Another suggestion of yours is that the Imperial Bank should be made to 
close its unremunerative branches forthwith. If the opening of branches is beneficial to 
the trade, What does it matter to them Whether the shareholders lose or gain ?—In the 
first place, the Imperial Bank opened branches not because they were looking to the 
benefit of the trade, but because they Were committed to opening a hundred branches. 
And sometimes the disaster Was that in places Where the joint stock banks had just 
sufficient business before, they found the Imperial Bank branch a powerful rival to cope 
With, and the result Was that both the joint stock bank and the Imperial Bank had to 
suffer. 

10461. That is your fourth recommendation. I am referring to your second suggestion. 
Supposing that the branch of the Imperial Bank is not paying, why should you insist 
upon closing it ?—Because it is against the interests of the taxpayer, the State having a 
huge share in the Imperial Bank. I mean the interest that the Government does not 
receive as the contribution towards the maintenance of the Bank is borne by the 
taxpayer. 

10452. It is the contribution for doing treasury and other work ?—You may take 
a part of it only as such. 

10453. As regards marketing, are there any difficulties in the use of any negotiable 
instruments in this province ?—There are none, especially because hundis are very 
popular here. 

10454. Do you think there is any advantage in making the railway receipt or the bill 
of lading negotiable instruments ?—There would be no difficulties, because merchants 
even now often treat them as negotiable instruments for all purposes. 

10455. Do you suggest that it would be an advantage ?—Yes, I do. 

10456. At present your port trust receipts are negotiable ?—Ypu mean delivery 
orders ? 

10457. Yes ?—-They are passed on from hand to hand by endorsement and constitute 
documents of ownership in practice. 

10458. You say that the hundis should be standardised. In what Way ? What is 
the present obstacle ?— (Mr. Haridas Lalji ) : In every city and town there is different 
usage as regards :— 

(1) Time of the presenting of hundis. 

(21 Time of the paying of hundis. 
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(3) If a hundi is not honoured, up to what time the merchant should keep it ? 

(4) If it is honoured late, What Would be the rate of interest ? 

(5) Whether a hundi can be honoured on a holiday or not. In some places it is 
honoured, in other places it is not. 

(6) If the hundi is not paid on a holiday, Whether it should be on a day earlier or 
a day later. 

(7) How many grace days should be allowed ? At some places three days and at 
other places five days are allowed. 

(8) In case of mudati hundis, whether it should be paid on a particular day or a day 
later. 

(9) In counting days again there is difficulty of calendars. Whether Gujarati date 
or English date should be counted. 

(10) What should be the interest, if a hundi is not honoured and returned 
back ? 

(11) What should be the rate of nikraman shikraman ? Some charge Rs. 2 per cent, 
and some charge Rs. 2-8, while some do not charge. 

(12) If a demand hundi is Written and if it goes in different towns and reaches the 
party late, who should be held responsible, if it is not presented at the time it ought 
to have been presented ? 

(13) Similarly, if a mudati hundi is not presented at the proper time, but is 
presented on a subsequent day, who is responsible, and What should be the rate of 
interest 1 

(14) Usage of protesting hundis, if it is not honoured. The charge now is Rs. 7 for 
a hundi of Rs. 100 as well as for Rs. 1,000. 

(15) If documentary hundis are not honoured, the rights of the writer of the hundi 
and of the shroffs should be protected. 

(16) If a hundi is lost, whether a duplicate or a triplicate should be issued, and up 
to what time it should be given. 

I have suggested that by oo-operation of different associations and chambers, if one 
usage is started, it will be a facility. 

10469. Are there different usages in one place ?—In Karachi they are different. 

10460. And the usage Would be different amongst the same class of shroffs ?—In 
Shikarpur it is the same ; in Karachi individual usage is different. 

10461. The Chairman : Do you Want all this to be standardized ?—Yes. 

10462. Mr. Buckley : With regard to your suggestion about standardization of 
hundis, do you not think that they Would be unpopular if they were standardized ? You 
know that the present system has been found very convenient and it has been followed 
for over a good many years. You are now suggesting that everything should be 
standardized. Do you think that this is a good idea ?—I think that if hundis are 
standardized, they will be much more popular. They should be suitable to bankers, 
10463. About your suggestion of insurance of crop and cattle, have you any idea of 
the insurance premia considering the risk involved in it ?— (Mr. Jeswani): The insurance 
premia are Worked out on a statistical basis. For instance, in a particular area, a company 
will have to work out how many times the crops have failed and to what extent they have 
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failed. At any rate in Sind, it might come to 15 to 20 per cent, of the total value of the 
crop. The maximum will have to be fixed because the produce varies according to the 
quality of the land. 

10464. Have you ever asked for rates from any of the insurance companies which 
might undertake this risk ?—There is none at present in India. 

10465. Amongst your recommendations regarding agriculture you speak about making 
finance cheaper, easier and ampler, but you say nothing about the ignorance or the 
apathy or the bad customs of the cultivator. If you provide more easy finance, Will 
your problem be solved ?—I have stated the reasons for it. ( Sheth Dharamsey) : These 
things will go hand-in-hand and will improve if finance improves. 

10466. About the restrictions on exchange banks, are they intended to affect only 
neW-comers or all the existing non-Indian banks ?— (Mr. Buck): All non-Indian concerns 
whether they are new-comers or old-established. 

10467. Mr. V. L. Mehta : About the business of exchange banks in Karachi, have 
you any idea as to the amount of capital that they raise here and invest it locally ? Is 
a large percentage engaged in financing the export trade or the import trade ?— 
I cannot give you figures for Karachi separately, and that is one grievance against 
them. 

10468. What is the general impression ?—The general impression is that Karachi does 
require a very large amount for financing trade and this amount is supplied through 
these branches from the central office. 

10469. Or is it raised locally by deposits ?—Very large portion is raised locally also. 

10470. You say : “ Cases are usual where these hanks have discriminated between 
Indian and European clients ” ?—Yes. 

10471. We are only concerned with the trade from the place of production to the 
port and from the port to upcountry centres of distribution. In this respect have 
you any instances of discrimination as against Indian traders ?—Of course exchange 
banks are mainly concerned with the foreign trade. 

10472. But We as a Committee are not concerned With it ?— (Mr. Haridas Lalji) : 
| per cent, is charged for opening credit by local banks. The opening of credit is 
made in Karachi mostly by Indian merchants who have no offices in England and they 
have to give J per cent, for the same. 

10473. The Chairman : Does this refer to import trade ?—Yes; up to the port. 

10474. But Mr. Mehta said that we as a Committee are not concerned with it. Our 
problem in the case of imports is the finance of yours from port of import to upcountry 
centres ?—In Sind I have two or three instances. I do not know whether they are 
relevant. 

10475. We are concerned With the trade from the place of production to the port or 
With the imports from the port to district centres '!—I have one instance, viz., the 
document drafts. Whether they are in respect of foreign trade or internal trade, your 
Committee will decide. The rate on the document draft is higher than on the plain draft 
for England by 1/32 or 1/16 of a rupee. As a matter of fact it should be lower because 
the bank is fully secure. I can give you instances in Karachi for coastal trade. The 
Imperial Bank is competing with exchange banks. Their rate is much lower. It is 
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three annas for raising every demand draft. I think if there is a plain draft on the 
coastal trade for Madras or for Tuticorin, they will never accept it for three annas, but 
because it is a document draft and the bank is fully secured, it charges three annas. 
Here the exchange banks are dealing in foreign trade and the Imperial Bank has no power 
to do this business. To my information no Indian broker yet is admitted by the foreign 
exchange banks for the exchange business in Karachi. 

10476. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : Is he allowed to do business with the exchange 
banks in Bombay 7—Yes; I am not certain whether he is a llowed to do so, but T am 
told he is. 

10477. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Turning to your remarks about shroffs, I understood you 
to say, in reply to the Chairman, that you would like the Imperial Bank of India to accept 
the system of recognising other banks as their agents ?— [Air. Buck) : I would include 
the indigenous bankers also. 

10478. Ho you think that this work should be taken up by individual shroffs or by 
a combination of the type suggested by you i—If there are combinations, so far so good ; 
but where there are no combinations, where there are no shroffs of magnitude, the 
local Indian joint stock banks may do this work. 

10479. You mean either the local Indian joint stock banks or a combination of shroffs 
can do this work and not individual shroff ?—I do not think that there are many 
individual shroffs who are capable of managing it to that extent. 

10480. We have received evidence elsewhere that the shroffs as a class do not get 
either from the Imperial Bank or from joint stock banks facilities that they deserve. Is 
this your experience here ? You say here that they are financed by joint stock banks. 
I do not know if there is an} feeling that they do not get sufficient financial facilities 
either in Karachi or in places upcountry with which presumably you are connected ?— 
Those shroffs who are doing business in upcountry places are members of our chamber 
and their feeling is that the facilities given to them were not to the extent that they 
would desire that they should be. 

10481. Both from the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks ?—Yes, because joint 
stock hanks have always certain limits upon their business margin. (Mr. Haridas Lalji) : 
So far as the local shroffs are concerned it is a very clear thing to say that the Imperial 
Bank lending money has been reduced considerably during the last five years. 

10482. The Chairman : Trade also is depressed 1 —Yes ; it is one of the reasons, but 
there are other reasons also. 

10483. Mr. V. L. Mehta : What are the other causes ?—They might be reducing the 
limit in the number of shroffs. 

10484. The Chairman : The Imperial Bank has to look to its safety, has it not ?— 
Yes ; but the Imperial Bank by making their own condition safe can increase the limit. 

10485. Air. V. L. Mehta : With regard to your suggestion about warehousing you 
said bodies like your Chamber, which are really not business corporations, might be 
permitted to look to the running of the warehouses ?— (Air Buck) : Quite so. 

10486. For the working of warehouses a certain amount of financial responsibility 
will have to be attached ?—Yes. 

10487. In that case how could you bring home the financial responsibility to bodies 
like your Chamber ?—We actually do take such responsibility. I may quote two 
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concrete examples, where the local commercial bodies are acting as business organizations. 
The Karachi Chamber of Commerce looks after the measurement of cargo which has to 
be shipped and they have been doing this -work with a very good remunerative margin 
successfully for the last so many years and have been controlling it so far as a monopoly. 
Then again take our cotton trade. The Karachi Indian Merchants Association were 
controlling it and were acting up to recently as a sort of exchange where they used to 
receive deposits and pass clearance notes and deliver notes whenever they were due. 
This accounted for the main fiscal operations of the Association. Recently there has 
been a body known as the “ Sugar Merchants’ Committee ” and they have also 
undertaken financial responsibility with regard to their own line of business. These 
warehouses would only mean therefore an extra department for a Chamber. 

10488. Do you think you could do this work in Karachi only or does your Chamber 
think that it can do this work in mnfnssil centres also ?—I say this is worth while 
attempting and we can organise mnfnssil centres also. 

10489. You think that there is no need to start separate co-operative or joint stock 
organizations for this kind of work ?—If there are no Chambers coming forward to do 
this kind of work, 1 think the co-operative organization would be the only substitute 
we would think of. 

10490. With regard to agricultural credit you say : “ The operations of 

co-operative societies are very strictly limited by their small resources and strict condi¬ 
tions of lending Did you not, however, admit that co-operative banks in Sind bad 
plenty of resources ?— (Mr. Jeswani): Yes, but not enough for doing business on the 
scale we wish them to do. 

10491. Do you think that they have established sufficient credit to enable them to 
increase those resources if it was necessary without any outside assistance ?—Not 
sufficiently at present in my view because I feel that unless an agriculturist has better 
security and progressive agriculture as well as the insurance of his produce, 1 do not 
think that the co-operative credit system can proceed long. 

10492. Do you mean to suggest that this will affect the tapping of resources by 
co-operative banks ? —Unless ari agriculturist is a solvent party, no banking system can 
thrive. 

10493. You recommend an increase in the number of co-operative societies. 
Is there any special impediment in the way of the increase in the number of co-operative 
societies 1 —I made this suggestion with a view to finance being given for agriculture on 
the scale that I wish it should be given. 

10494. What is this suggestion you make about centralization of co-oprative banking 
finance ?—This is with a view to give larger credit to co-operative credit organizations 
in the country. 

10495, About this idea of your introducing insurance of crop and cattle will you 
insure against specific calamities, say like flood or frost, or against general damage to 
crops ?—I would of course like insurance against specific calamities also, but I would 
generally wish a general insurance policy being issued for a particular area to be cultivated 
so that if I as a cultivator cultivate an area of 1,000 acres and expect a crop worth 
Rs. 50,000 a year, I would be very willing as a landlord to give Rs. 10,000 to an insurance 
company and pay a share of the amount at the end of the year whether my crops fail or 
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not on the basis of crop insurance. In that case, I would be even getting an advance 
from the co-operative bank because it does a much safer business. Even if my crop 
fails, the co-operative bank gets the amount from the insurance company. On the 
contrary, if my crop fails for one year, I am pushed out for a decade and I, therefore, 
regard this as a very important recommendation. 

10496. About your suggestion regarding land mortgage banks for Sind, do you think 
that it will be possible, as you have said here, to raise a certain amount of capital from 
the zemindars and the khatedars, as you call them ?—Yes, I think so. 

10497. Would you be able to raise a fairly large amount ?—Yes. 

10498, Li the shape of debentures ?—Yes, as well a3 by Way of deposits. 

10499. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Do you think that zemindars and kkaiedars will go 
in for insurance themselves 1 —I think they will, and it will be popular in a certain 
number of years. 

10500. In the beginning, you have given some idea of the debts of the agriculturists. 
It has been represented to us by an important witness that all these debts are mostly 
new debts or the current debts. Is this your opinion or do you think that a large part, 
is due to the old debt ?—If you notice, I have made a distinction between debts incurred 
for agricultural operations and debts incurred for failure of crops or banded down frtfm 
father to son. 

10501. My question is whether in your opinion a good deal of the debt of the agri- 
culturists at present is the current debt or the debt of the past ?—The debt of the past 
is much greater than the debt incurred for current agricultural operations. 

10502. The Chairman : Is this the case with all classos of people or only with 
zemindars ?—Yes, with cultivators and small zemindars. 

10503. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Therefore, you are of opinion that unless something 
is done for their past debt whatever either through the Co-operative Movement or 
through any other banking movement is done, would not go far. Can you draw this 
conclusion ?—Certainly. 

10504. About agricultural land mortgage banks you know that in Sind there is a 
good deal of land under a particular system by which one cannot mortgage or sell his 
land. What he can do is, he can only mortgage his crop. In that case you would see 
that there would not be sufficient security. Supposing land mortgage banks are started, 
would you suggest any legislation ? I mean what would be the security to these land 
mortgage banlts if one cannot mortgage or sell his land ?—In that case the security will 
not be there. I feel that the Legislature ought to modify all forms of land tenure with 
a view to suit the security of land mortgage banks. 

10505. Coming to co-operative societies, you know that in Sind at least the larger 
zemindars have shirked them. At the same time they do need money for their agricultural 
improvements on their large holdings. Have you any practical suggestion to make as 
to how these zemindars coidd be helped with money so that they can improve their lands 
either through zemindari banks or by some other banks ?—I think the one very great 
defect of these co-operative banks is that they have been started merely as financing 
agencies. For their ultimate success there must be agricultural development at the 
initial stage. Unless there is this impetus to agriculture, big zemindars will not think 
that they have a very great advantage in joining a co-operative credit society. 
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10506. You know in Sind that a good deal of the crop is taken oyer by the zemindars 
from the haris or by money-lenders or sowcars. Would you be in favour of legislation 
by which everywhere marketing homes could be established and under the legislation the 
haris or the khatedar will not be bound to hand over the crop to the money-lender or to 
the sowcar ?—Legislation proves usually' a negative remedy and often fails and a village 
souxar has always an ingenious method of getting over it. I think the only remedy will 
be co-operative marketing. 

10507. Coming to the Imperial Bank and shroffs, would you be in favour of legislation 
that each shroff, l mean whether individual or partnership or joint stock, should be 
compelled to get his account audited by licensed auditors ?— (Mr. Buch) : My Chamber 
is against it. (Mr. Haridas Lalji) : We have suggested rather to have audit system by 
private registered limited companies but not of the individual or partnership firms. 

( Mr. Buck) : This question of audit by licensed auditors was raised before the legislatui e 
and here all the shroffs and associations had opposed it. 

1050S. The Chairman : What is the view of your association f—Our association 
has certainly opposed it. 

10509. Mr. J. N. R. Mekta : Suppose I am a shroff, I do not want anybody to 
interfere with my accounts and y'et I deal in erores of rupees and then I am allowed to 
use—you know several widows do not go to banks and deposit their money with 
shroffs —the money as I like and yet I am a recognised hanker in Sind and again after 
5 or 10 or 15 years I hand it over to my son and my son speculates, would you in 
such a case be in favour of legislation ?—X think the example which you quote is very 
rare. I would suggest some other method than legislation. 

10510. The Chairman : Have you any method to suggest ?—I have nothing in view 
at present, but some method can be suggested. 

10511. Mr. J. N. 11. Mehta : But I am tcld and at least my information is that the 
shroffs would not mind their accounts being audited, but they are afraid of the 
income-tax. Is it so or not ?— (Mr. Haridas Lalji): Naturally the individual merchant 
would not like to give up his secrecy. Of course a limited company is bound to give all 
information and their accounts can be audited as suggested by Mr. Bucb. 

10512. We arc also at least informed that the shroffs invest their money wherever they 
get high interest in any part of the country. They draw the money from Sind and send 
away a large portion of it to, say, Madras or Rangoon because it attracts larger interests 
from chettis and others. Therefore it is said that the industries in our province suffer. 
I mean the result is that a province like Sind suffers considerably. Could you suggest 
certain limitations which could be placed on them ?—It is a question of supply and 
demand on one side, and on the other side it is a question of interest. Naturally a Sindhi 
shroff, if he could get better interest, might send his money to other places. Similarly 
joint stock banks also might be getting deposits here and utilising them elsewhere and 
even at times they might get their deposits elsewhere and utilise them in Karachi. It 
is, therefore, only a question of supply and demand. I do not think that any limitation 
by legislation will be useful. 

10513. The Chairman : Does the Sindhi shroff draw most of his capital' locally 
here in Sind or does be get deposits also in other places like Bombay ?—He gets from 
elsewhere also. 
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10514, Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Coming to exchange banka, you suggest at certain 
places that their deposits should be limited. I mean this was one of your suggestions. 
Is it not limiting the free will of a depositor whether he be an Indian or a non-Indian ?— 
(Mr. Buck) : Perhaps, in the interest of national banking, a laissez faire may be 
sacrificed. 

10515. That is not my point. Suppose I consider that my investment is safe in the 
Canadian Railway or the Pacific Railway, would you still insist upon my sacrifice of 
liberty 1 —Yes, I certainly would, in the interest of national prosperity. You are to 
invest here in Tnd ia, sacrificing your free will and free choice which are not national in 
their character, though your having to do so is an ultra remote postulation. 

10516. Who is to secure me in case the national interest fails ?—You only suffer with 
the State. 

10517. Would your Chamber attempt at the end that there should be no foreign 
banks 1 Would that be your goal ?—No. Our goal is this that so far Indian banking is 
in its infancy, it requires a strong fen ing and protective measures till it becomes 
strong enough to bear outside competition. After that all will be welcome because 
after all free trade :;s the goal of every businessman . But a good businessman has to 
see to the larger interests of the country which are really his own interests, and be a 
protectionist up to a certain limit and up to a certain period. This is what my Chamber 
wants me to say. (Mr. Haridas Lalji) : Take for instance Japan. They have protective 
measures. (Mr. B'ich): I am told that in Canada there is no non-Canadian bank. 

10518. Is this your ultimate goal for India too ?—I have not said so. 

10519. About the Imperial Bank you say : “ All Imperial Bank branches at places 
where other Indian banks have branches should also be closed except in large cities like 
Karachi, etc. ” Suppose an Indian bank has a branch at Hyderabad, would you like 
the monopoly of this place to be passed on to the Indian bank branch ?—The Imperial 
Bank are increasing their branches not because they were necessary for that area but 
because they had certain commitments, with the result that the joint stock banks have 
considerably suffered in those places and the indigenous bankers also have considerably 
suffered. In a country like Tndia, just as Government chooses to give preference in 
many matters to private enterprise so also where no private enterprise is forthcoming, 
the Imperial Bank may go and open its branch. Otherwise it should keep itself to doing 
business which it legitimately ought to do, being a “ bankers' bank 

10520. What is your objection to continuing the Imperial Bank of India as the Bank 
of India ?—I have no objection. 

10521. How do you differentiate ?—It is not I but the Imperial Bank who is different¬ 
iating. If the Imperial Bank with enormous funds at its call is going to help the Indian 
banking in future. I would certainly w elcome it. Past experience has, however, bitterly 
proved that the Imperial Bank management had been very chary in helping Indian joint 
stock banks, I mean even those joint stock banks that legitimately deserved help. 
(Mr. Baridas Lalji) : I would suggest one thing more. I say that the Imperial Bank 
should w 5rk in co-operation with joint stock banks at such places or they could work on 
the agency system. It might be a gain to the Imperial Bank and also of some help 
to joint stock banks. Besides the Imperial Bank can, if legislation allows it in 
future, work in exchange business, if necessary. It might help the Indian commercial 
community. 

10522. Did your Chamber agree that the Imperial Bank should work through shroffs 
or directly ?—( Mr Buck) : This shroff system has been intr oduced so many years ago 
mo v 106—t 
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a ad I think it is in the interest of the bank to get endorsement of a shroff and it cannot 
be repudiated now. 

10523. No question of repudiation. Suppose the Imperial Bank charges per cent, 
and I as a shroff knowing this rate and knowing that the money market is tight will charge 
9 per cent, thus earning an extra profit of 4J per cent. Bo you still consider that it will 
be the legitimate work of the Imperial Bank ?•—As a remedy for it we have suggested 
that there should be an improved system of selecting shroffs. 

10524. My question is : do you think that some limit should be put on the profit of the 
middleman, who is a shroff ?—It depends upon the credit of the merchant who raises 
money. So far they have been earning 1 or 11 per cent, and the cases you mention are 
very rare and this would be due to the credit of the party who raises the money. 

10525. Can you suggest a standardized form of hundis for the information of 
this Committee ?—(il/r. Haridas Lalji) : Ido not speak about the form but I say the 
practice. I think that instead of suggesting by one individual member of this 
Chamber, all Commerce Associations should meet together in conference and take up 
this matter. I mean in other words these Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industries should take up tlis matter in order to make a uniform working system 
in hundis. 

10526. You know well in Karachi the smaller merchant is the greater sufferer. Owing 
to the present banking system, he is not able to got any help either from the Indian banks 
generally or from the Imperial Bank or from the Indian joint stock banks, and as a result 
he gets eliminated from entering into a larger business. This means that the smaller 
industry or the smaller trade will not exist, in time to come. This is bound to happen 
in our country as things go on. Has your Chamber any views on this point ?—I quite 
see your point. Recently co-operative banks are started to help the smaller type of 
merchants. The Mercantile Co-operative Bank is doing business in this direction, but 
it has introduced such rules that it becomes difficult for a smaller merchant to pay 
a higher rate of interest. 

10527. Do you think that if such mercantile co-operative banks increase in number, 
it will be good and useful 1 —Yes. Also they will lend money at a cheaper rate. 

10528. Professor Kale : One of the explanations that was put before us was that 
deposits are attracted by shroffs in Sind and they are utilized elsewhere and apparently 
this is a disadvantage. But I should like to know whether it is not really an advantage 
to the people in Sind. The money would otherwise be lying idle and not earning 
any interest at all ?— (Mr. Buck) : I quite see your point because it is after all human 
nature that wherever -a shroff gets a good return, he will invest it there, but it will bo 
better if it is utilised here, for Industries can thrive only where finances are available. 

10529. I can understand your point if there are trade and industries in Sind, but as 
there are no industries on a large scale in this part of province, naturally the money is 
utilized by shroffs outside ?— (Mr. Haridas Lalji) : Therefore, there is a hue and cry 
for industries to be started in Sind as far as possible. 

10530. One of the remarks you have made here in connection with exchange banks 
is that they are financing international trade also. Car, you quote instances where this 
is done '! — (Mr. Buch) : It is in a few instances that internal trade is financed by them. 
Sometimes exchange banks as between themselves have competition and if they find that 
they can make some extra income by investing their money in the internal trade 
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movement they do so. Their clients who are interested in foreign exports and imports 
are also interested in the internal trade. 

10531. You mean that they indirectly finance internal trade ?—Yes, even so. 

10532. You say that the free of interest deposits at present allowed to lie with the 
Imperial Bank by the Government should be distributed among different Indian banks. 
Would you stick to this suggestion even if we have a Central Reserve Bank such as people 
want because Government’s work will have to be done by some Central Organization and 
a certain remuneration will have to be paid for it ? You make the suggestion because 
you think that the Imperial Bank is not working as satisfactorily as it should from the 
Indian point of view ; but if a Reserve- Bank were to be started would you object to 
this Bank performing all these operations ?—We put this suggestion because our hopes 
about the Central Reserve Bank to materialise as the people want are rather poor. But 
if the Reserve Ba.nk comes into being as the people want, we may reconsider this 
recommendation. 

10533. With regard to co-operation you suggest that it would be desirable for a big 
central co-operative bank in Bombay to lend to societies here ?— (Mr. Jeswani): 
I do not say that. I say that the co-operative finance in the Presidency might be 
centralized. 

10534. If you centralize the finance in that way, do you think that the Provincial 
Bank would be able to exercise that supervision over the loans and the utilization of the 
loans as a local bank can do ?—Even the Provincial Bank will have the advantage of 
the local organization by funds, etc. 

10535. But do you not think that if you want the Co-operative Movement to proceed 
satisfactorily, there should be more decentralization rather than centralization and that 
the local people should be trained and educated to supervise their own affairs ?—The 
centralization of finance does not militate against local efficiency or local working and 
concentration. 

10536. But are you in favour of centralization because you think that the local 
funds are inadequate ?—No. If there is a co-operative credit bank in a little 
village and if the bank is better managed and command better deposits, the depositors 
knowing that it is a branch of the co-operative bank, it will be a great advantage to the 
Provincial Bank, (deth Dharamsey) : What I mean is that there should be co-ordination 
because if there is a Central Bank in Bombay it will supervise also the Provincial Banks. 

10537. What I am putting to you is that it would not be in that case co-operation 
in the real sense of the word because the local people would not bo able to manage their 
own affairs as they would manage them otherwise V— (Mr. Jeswani) ; The Provincial 
headquarters will only become a strength to local organizations by additional supervision 
and advice and better training on co-operative lines at Bombay or central places. I 
would go further and say that there ought to be a central co-operative bank for all-India. 
It may have a training college so that there might be an uniform kind of training. Just 
as a branch of the Imperial Bank in a little town commands more credit than the branch 
of any other bank because it is an all-India organization and has the State backing, 
bo also I want an all-India co-operative bank on such lines so that it may command 
a large credit. 

10538. Therefore you say that because money would be more largely available there 
should be centralization ?—Also there would be the advantage of training, experience 
and additional supervision. 
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10539. But will you not get these things from your supervising unions at any time 
rather than from a central organization which is at a distance of 1,000 miles away from 
here ?—I think that this sort of centralization will help the Co-operative Movement 
on sound lines, otherwise if there is provincial decentralization, in one province it 
will develop in one way and in another province it will develop in another way. 

10540. Do you make this suggestion because you think that conditions in Sind are 
special ?—No ; I make it for all-India. 

10541. Do you not think that the Co-operative Credit Movement in Sind is hampered 
to a certain extent on account of the fact that a very large number of cultivators are 
tenants and not peasant proprietors and, therefore, their credit is very small ?—The 
Co-operative Movement acts as far as it can. 

10542. Mr. Kamat : About this chronic indebtedness of agriculturists in Sind you 
emphasize the point of having more finance and more credit societies ?•—Yes. 

10543. Is there a possible solution in some other direction ?—The tenant here is more 
fortunately situated than in other parts. I have admitted that the tenant is better 
treated because the supply is smaller than the demand and the zemindar would fall into 
line with any system which gives him larger credit for his needs or for his tenant’s needs. 

10544. But Sind is also more favourably situated than other districts in the Presidency 
and there should not be this chronic indebtedness because you have here larger holdings 
and the precariousness of rainfall is not very much felt as is the case in some other 
districts. Has the batai system anything to do with the chronic indebtedness ?—Yes ; 
it has something to do. 

10545. Is there no other way out of this batai system ?—I think a share in the produce 
of the land is, on the whole, a better return to the hari than any fixed monetary return. 

10546. Then another feature in this province of agriculture is perhaps that large, 
holdings are concentrated in the hands of a few zemindars. Is this also one of the reasons 
why a hari remains indebted so much ?—No ; there are several other things. Here the 
tribal chiefs and others own very large estates and have to engage men in large numbers 
and they have to have some system between a zemindar and a hari. The reason for 
indebtedness is usually illiteracy as also the unsteadiness in agriculture and the 
apathy of the zemindar to look after his tenant. 

10547. Your solution is to have more credit societies. Taking one district, say 
Karachi district, as a typical district so far as the progress of the Movement is concerned, 
after ten years’ working we find that there are only 3,000 members and 76 societies in 
one district whereas the population depending on agriculture is something like tw'o lakhs. 
How do you account for this thing ? Take for instance the khatedars. There are 15,000 
lchatedars in Karachi and out of them only one-fifth have joined the Movement. 
And so far as the haris are concerned in all these 76 societies, we find that there are 
only a few hundreds ?—The Co-operative Movement has appealed on the whole to 
khatedars as well as to cultivators. It is a question lastly of the department reaching 
them and their knowing the advantages of this co-operative system and also to 
a large extent it is due to the limitations because credit cannot be advanced to every 
one and there is also, I am told, elaborate red-tape. I think, taking the figures of the 
population, it has progressed well enough considering the illiteracy of the small 
cultivator. (Mr. Buck) : I may add that the haris are practically appendages and 
chattels to zemindars. 
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10548. Is there anything in the relations under the present system between the 
zemindar and the hari which accounts for the hari being out ?—The tenant is a tenant- 
at-will. 

10549. Has he no incentive for any improvement of the land ?—Generally he is not 
a man interested in the development of the land. 

10550. Even where societies have been formed do you think that the soivcar still 
dominates ?—He dominates less. The existence of societies has tended to reduce the 
number of sowcars. 

10551. The Indian Central Cotton Committee Report says that nearly 80 per cent, 
of the finance is supplied by sowcars on very very had terms ?—I take a good deal of 
exception to the inference of Central Cotton Committee Report. They have come to 
conclusions which are wrong in my view. I know the agricultural conditions better than 
any of them know, f would challenge their figures for per head and per acre. Per acre 
I think they have put about Rs. 300 and odd. You can understand that an acre of cotton 
does not produce even so much worth. How could a sowcar lend so much because the 
total produce does not exceed Rs. 50; I think it is Rs. 127 per acre. You cannot expect 
the sowcar to advance more than what the total gross value of a tenant’s share of produce 
is. It may come to Rs. 25 or 30. Now, therefore, the tenant cannot expect the 
sowcar to lend him so much as mentioned in that Report. 

10552. Apart from this figure of Rs. 127, do you challenge their general conclu¬ 
sion ?—This is the chief conclusion. 

10553. Coming now to the question of insurance of cattle, is there any cattle 
epidemic here as a result of which cattle die ?—Occasionally there is what is called 
rinderpest. 

10554. In view of such dangers do you think that insurance of cattle is a feasible 
proposition 1 —I may tell you that insurance of cattle cannot succeed without the support 
of the Government or the local authorities or the Agricultural Department in trying 
to take preventive measures against these disasters. 

10555. That is the reason why I ask if cattle insurance a feasible proposition ?—I 
think it is feasible as a business proposition. In spite of cholera and other epidemics 
life insurance is going on. Perhaps the premia will have to be large in the case of cattle 
insurance. 

10556. The Chairman : You will agree that the export trade is very important 
in the interests of the producer and it is almost entirely financed by exchange banks ?— 
Yes. 

10557. If you put difficulties in the way of the exchange banks do you not think that 
the export business will suffer ?—No ; the export trade will be conducted and I hope, 
and am sure, that the local banks will be able to open branches in Hamburg and in 
England on the Continent. 

10558. This will take time ?—Yes. 

10559. And in the meantime, if restrictions are placed, the terms will not be as 
favourable as at present ?—Perhaps not. (Mr. Haridas Lalji ) : A local bank has 
started a branch in England. 

10560. Which Bank ?—The Central Bank. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. CHANDERBHAN TEVARY, Manager of Messrs. Nanemal 
Banarsidas, Karachi. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In our market the following forms of hundis and promissory notes are current:— 

(1) Promissory note. 

(2) Jamakharchi receipt. 

(3) 61 days mudati hundis. 

(4) D/D hundis. 

There are different rates of interest charged on the above hundis. In busy season the 
rate of interest is from 0 per cent, to 9 per cent, while in slack season it goes down 
from 4J to 7| per cent. The rate of interest is charged according to the financial 
position of the party borrowing money. The good parties and shroffs always pay a very 
small rate of interest, i.e., 3 per cent, to 6 for the money deposited with them. 

In our market the firms, who receive loans on hundis and promissory notes, invest 
such money in their business concern and considerable money is invested in cotton and 
grain business. Such merchants have to advance from 75 to 90 per cent, to their 
upcountry agents who send their goods for selling in Karachi market. The grain 
merchants can. receive 75 per cent, from the exporting firms also on presentation of the 
railway receipt for the goods already sold to such firms. 

The system of getting loans on promissory notes by the mercantile community has been 
introduced in the market for the last few years and the system of writing hundis is being 
abolished by the leading merchants. A good shroff or merchant would not prefer to 
receive loans by executing paper hundis, though he will be willing to write a promissory 
note on one anna stamp. By this system the dealers are saved from the stamp duty. 
There will be great facilities if promissory notes and hundis can be used for payment of 
various goods bought in the market or imported from other countries. 

' The postal cash certificates, fixed deposit receipts of the banks and pay slip of banks 
in lieu of bills for collection should be treated as negotiable instruments and be allowed 
to be used in payment like cheques. 

Savings Bank.- There are good facilities from the savings banks, but the limit of the 
deposit money in the post office savings bank account is very small. Generally the 
servants of Government and of private firms take advantage of the savings banks. 

The stamp duty on the mvdati hundis should he reduced so that the practice 
of writing promissory notes now-a-days instead of hundis may be discouraged. 
The abolition of stamp duty on cheques has been greatly appreciated by the mercan¬ 
tile community and many merchants have commenced to open their accounts with the 
banks. There will be further facilities if the vernacular character is introduced 
in banking. 

Co-operative banks should be opened in good number, as far as possible, in every 
district and town, and directors should be taken from local merchants and bankers. 

The recent opening of the branches of the Imperial Bank has proved useful for the 
mercantile community to some extent, but more benefits are expected if agencies may 
be opened in each and every mandi. Such agencies may be entrusted to bankers of such 
villages who shall be willing to work on a small commission. 

The Imperial Bank does not at present accept bills for collection from the merchants 
who are not their customers and those who have not got accounts with that bank 
and, therefore, the merchants at port cannot take due advantage of the branches of 
the Imperial Bank at many places. 

Mr. Chanderbhan Tevary. 
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The Imperial Bank does not allow interest on current account as others do, 
few merchants can keep their current account with this hank. 

Impobt and ExroiiT.—The banks finance only big firms in export or import of their 
goods. For export they negotiate fully the bills of the European firms and some leading 
Indian firms on presentation of full set of documents, B/L and policies, etc. Good facili¬ 
ties are given generally to the European firms, while for middle class merchants the 
hanks do not accept the bills in D/D. Ily such restrictions the middle class merchants 
are not encouraged to the export trades. We suggest that banks could advance at least 
75 per cent, to middle class merchants against their invoice value ; as for the import 
trade the banks do not freely finance the Indian firms. They give documents on trust 
receipt to some big firms. No facilities are given to middle class merchants. 
The charges of the banks for goods clean'd and stored by them for the importers (who do 
not want to retire their bills before maturity) are very heavy ; therefore the importers 
have to sell the goods under compulsion at hundar. The banks charge weekly godown 
rents at six to eight times higher than the ordinary rates. The clearing charges of the 
banks are treble the ordinary rates of the market. The import business cannot be 
prosperous unless the hanks give facilities to the importers by giving accommodation of 
their goods in their godown at very nominal rate of godown rent. They should give 
further facilities by allowing the storage of goods in their godowns after due date of bill 
by paying 25 per cent, as advance and charging a reasonable rate of interest, not more 
than 6 per cent. The goods imported from the foreign countries and supplied to the 
distributing centres are not properly financed by the local banks. The banks do not 
make advances generally to all merchants against the railway receipt and charges for 
B/C and D/D are very heavy. According to our suggestion the J per cent, is quite 
sufficient for B/C and D/D. 

1. Specimen of DID. 

To 

Seth- 

Read B. C. from Seth we draw a hundi on you for Its. double 

of Rs. Please pay at sight through any merchant or bank according to 

the usual market custom. 

(Signed) 

Dated 

2. Form of Mudati hundi. 

61 days Khara after this date we jointly and severally (or I) promise to pay 
Seth or order the sum of Rs. for the value received in cash. 

(Signature of executor of hundi) 

3. Form of promissory note. 

We promise to pay on demand to Seth or order the sum of Rs. for 

the value received in cash. 

(Signed) 

Dated 

Place name. 

4. From such place read B. C. from Messrs. further 

we have received Rs. from you to-day (or you deposited with us) which we 

hereby acknowledge. This pahuch has been written on date 



AGRICULTURAL. 


(1) The- sowmrs and shroffs making advances to the agriculturists should be allowed 
to cause recovery of their debts like the co-operative banks. 

(2) The Reserve Bank may he opened for encouraging local industries and flourishing 
the business and improvement of agricultural credit, etc. But the management of the 
same should be in the hands of the Indian bankers and merchants. Branches and agencies 
of such bank should be opened in all the important towns and mundees. This 
bank should help the mofussil sowcars by advancing them against the agricultural 
securities. A list of approved shroffs should be compiled in consultation with the local 
hankers. 

INDIGENOUS BANKING. 

(1) The court fees for filing a suit to recover the amount of hundis, promissory notes 
and money-at-eall, etc., should be nominal. We suggest that a stamp of Rs. 10 only 
should he sufficient to file a suit, for any amount over Rs. 200 lent in any of the above 
manners. In case of less than Rs. 200 a stamp of Rs. 5 should be sufficient. 

(h) Such cases should not take a considerable time to end. But must be disposed of 
within one to two months by the Law Courts. 

(c) Attachment before judgment in such cases, if so desired by the plaintiff, must be 
granted without any obstacle by the Law Courts on production of the draft. 

( d ) In such cases, facilities must be provided to execute the decrees in a Native State 
without any delay and further expenses. 

(2) Full amount of hundis , promissory notes, trade bills and money-at-call, etc., 
should be paid in case of the payments of the dividends of the insolvents’ properties by 
the courts. 

(3) It has.beeti experienced that in many cases the insolvent parties obtain money on 
the promissory notes and hundis up to their last day and this causes a severe loss to 
the banking business. Such practice must be stopped under law. A merchant having 
lost all his capital must not be allowed to trade under any circumstances and 
should be severely dealt with under the law. 

(4) The protest charges made by the notary public, at present, should be reduced to 
Re. 1 only per draft irrespective of any amount, as well as some distinguished Indian 
bankers should be authorised to note the protest with or without the above fee as they 
like. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT. 

(5) In case of advancing money against the exporters’ or suppliers’ R/L or railway 
receipts, the banks make an immediate demand of money from the drawer if the 
documents are not honoured at once by the consignee at the destination. This practice 

involves lot of difficulties to the drawers. The banks must retain the drafts at least for 

* 

three days after presentation and in ease of dishonour, the banks should give a week’s 
time to the drawer for repayment of the money advanced. The usual interest may he 
charged to the parties concerned. 

(6) The railway receipts and delivery orders should be treated under negotiable 
instruments. 

(7) The banks charges of bills for collection, etc, should be reduced. 

Mr. Chanderhhan Tevary, 
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Oral Evidence. 

10561. The Chairman; Mr. Tevary, you are the Manager of Messrs. Nanemai 
Banarsidas and Company ?—Yes. 

10562. Where is your headquarters ?—At Delhi. 

10563. Have you branches all over the country '!—One in Bombay and one in 
Karachi. 

10564. What is your main business ?—Import and export of iron and steel. 

10565. You also do commission business ?—Yes, in iron and steel. 

10566. Do you get deposits from people in Karachi and Bombay ?—We trade on our 
own capital; we never borrow. We do not take deposits. 

10567. Do you advance on promissory notes ?—We advance on promissory notes, on 
hundis and on jamakharach receipts. 

1056S. ,As regards hundis, do you issue darsftani or mudaii hundis or both ?—We 
take mudaii hundis, but do not issue any. 

10569. 61 days ?—Yes. 

10570. Do you take them for a longer period ?—IJo. 

10571. Is mudati hundi now loss popular than before ?—Yes. 

10572. Why is it so ?—On account of stamp duty. 

10573. Is it the main reason ?—-Yes. 

10574. Is it not on account of confidence ?—No. There is another tiling also. Until 
these promissory notes were introduced, some big merchants used to buy mudati hundis. 

10575. When the promissory note is signed, is there any understanding that the 
money will not be asked for a certain number of days ?—Yes, in some casftB. 

10576. You say ihat there are different rates of interest charged on hundis. Is there 
a different rate on different kinds of hundis, or does it depend on the credit of the 
person ?—It depends on the credit, 

10577. Does your rate correspond with the Imperial Bank rate 1 —Yes, but it is not 
always so. 

10578. Does the market late differ from the Imperial Bank rate ?—Yes. 

10579. Does it. r se or fall according to the Imperial Bank rate ?—There is no such 
principle. 

10580. You have no dealings with the Imperial Bank for remittance or anything of 
that sort ?—No ; because they do not accept bills for collection, and we have no current 
account with them because they allow us no interest on current account. 

10581. You say that the abolition of stamp duty on cheques has led to an increase 
in the use of cheques. Do people use cheques for all kinds of transactions ?— 
Yes ; formerly we used to pay in cash, but after the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
we pay by cheques. 

10582. Are cheques issued by indigenous bankers on one another ?—No ; they are 
issued on joint stock banks. 

105S3. Do you think that the opening of the branches of the Imperial Bank has been 
beneficial ?—It has done some good. 
mo Y 106—5 
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10584. Has the indigenous bankers been benefited by the opening of the branches of 
the Imperial Bank ?—To some extent. 

10585. Do you want that the Imperial Bank should have agencies everywhere ?— 
Yes, and the agency should be given to sowcars and .shroffs, and they will be willing to 
work on a very small commission. 

10586. Y r ou say that at present banks do not give facilities to middle class merchants. 
What do you'mean by middle class merchants ?—People worth up to Rs. 30,000. 

10587. Where do they borrow from now ? Do not the indigenous bankers give them 
facilities ?—Y T es. 

10588. What is the system at present ?—We give advance to middle class merchants, 
who import their goods. 

10589. What advantage would they get if the joint stock banks were to give 
them advances ?—Our idea is that they have a lot of money, and they would be able to 
advance at a smaller rate of interest. 

10590. Y T ou say in your statement: “ The banks charge weekly godown rents at six 
to eight times higher than the ordinary rates.” Will you develop that ?—In case of iron 
and steel one man had to'pay one rupee per ton a week, while we can store the goods at 
four annas per ton for a month. 

10591. Arc there private godowns of the banks ?—Yes. 

10592. Is there no competition amongst tin; banks ?—Generally they charge the same 
rates. In some cases they make some reduction. 

10593. How is tho rate fixed ?—The rate is fixed per ton. 

10594. Mr. J . N. R. Mehta: You gave an opinion that it would be better 
if tho Imperial Bank had agencies. But what would be tho security to the 
Imperial Bank ? Supposing I am to act as an agent at Doronaro or some other place, 
what would the Imperial Bank expect of me as an agent ?—Advance money 
to agriculturists, accept hurtdis and send remittance. 

10595. Handle cash also ?—Yes. 

10596. They would expect some security?—I think that could be arranged; but 
when there is a known party, there is no need of a security. 

10597. You are a banker. Do you appoint agencies or branches '!—We have banking 
agencies, but we never require any security. We give agencies to those whom we 
consider to bo good parties and on whom we rely. 

10598. You say in your statement: “ The Imperial Bank does not at present accept 
bills for collection from the merchants, who are not their customers and those who have 
not got account with the bank.” Do you suggest that the Imperial Bank should do 
so or should be made to do so ?—Yes, the imperial Bank should accept such bills for 
collection. 

10599. Do you also suggest that the Imperial Bank should give interest on the current 
account ?—Yes. 

10600. What is the ulterior motive in your mind when you suggest this. Why do 
you not suggest that the deposits should go to, say, the Punjab Bank or the Central 

Mr. Chanderbhan Ttoary. 
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Bank T—I suggest this because the Imperial Bank has more branches than other banks. 
Generally, we give our bills for collection to local banks, such as the Punjab National 
Bank, the People’s Bank of Northern India and the Central Bank. But where there is 
no branch of these banks, we give them to the Imperial Bank. 

10601. You are a banker, and you are in a fortunate position, because you only lend. 
But there are other private banker's who lend as well as receive deposits. Would you 
agree in case a suggestion is made that such private bankers should issue their audited 
accounts and balance sheet ?—Yes. 

10602. Mr. Buckley : Since how long has the system of getting loans on promissory 
notes instead of hundis been going on ?—For about five years. 

10603. What is the reason for it ?—The reason is that the merchants can save stamp 
duty. 

10604. So, if the stamp duly is abolished or reduced, do you think that they would 
go back to the old system of hundis again ?—Yes. 

10605. What is the idea behind your mind when you say : “ The postal cash 
certificates, fixed deposit receipts of the banks and pay slips of banks in lieu of bills for 
collection should be treated as negotiable instruments ” ?—At present we cannot transfer 
the fixed deposit receipt or the pay slip .that we receive from the bank in lieu of bills for 
collection. It will greatly facilitate us if they are made negotiable. 

10606. Would you like them to be circulated much the same like the cheques 
or hundis ?—Like hundis. 

10607. What is in your mind when you say that the middle class merchants are not 
encouraged by banks in their export trade ? Would you develop that and give us an 
instance 1 —Suppose an ordinary merchant has to export 500 tons of seeds or anything 
of that sort to Liverpool or some other place. Now he has a capital of only Rs. 30,000. 
But he must invest at least Rs. 50,000 for that purpose, and naturally he would require 
some accommodation from the bank, but the banks do not generally finance freely these 
middle class merchants, with the result that they have to limit their business and cannot 
export in large quantities. 

10608. Do you mean, in so many words, that the bigger firms get all the finance and 
the smaller men get none ?—The bigger firms get enough finance from banks 
and smaller men very little. 

10609. Seth Haji Abdulla llaroon : When you say that the small man should 
be advanced by banks for exporting the goods, on what security should the 
bank advance ?—They should advance^ against the bill of lading. 

10610. Do you mean to say that exchange banks are not negotiating these bills ?— 
They are not gererally negotiating these bills; they are not advancing even up to 
75 per cent. 

10611. To those who have sufficient letter of credit the banks advance, but the banks 
refuse to others who have no letter of credit ?—In case of letter of credit the banks will 
pay the full amount; but where there is no letter of credit, banks should advance freely. 

10612. Should, it not depend on security ‘Yes, it depends on the sound position 

of the parties. 

10613. A firm may give a bill of lading for Rs. 50,000 or a lakh, and the bank knows 
very well that the firm is worth only Rs. 30,000. If the bill is not honoured, the bank 
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will suffer ?—There are very rare oases in which the bank will Buffer. I do not think 
there is risk in advancing up to only 75 per cent, of the market value of goods. 

10614. I am a commission agent of cotton and I am exporting some cotton 
upcountry, and to some parties I advance 80 per cent, and to some even 90 per cent., 
but to some I do not advance even 75 per cent., because 1 know l cannot recover from 
such people ?—Then there should be some special limit laid down, which may bo from 
70 per cent, to 80 per cent, according to the credit of the parties. 

10615. Mr. V. L. Mehta : In your statement you have referred to the rates of interest 
on hundis and lendings and borrowings. Does this relate to business amongst indigenous 
bankers themselves or to rates of interest on lendings to outsiders ?—Yes, only among 
shroffs. 

10616. In Bombay we were told that the rate of interest is fixed by some association, 
the Shroff Association or the Marwari Chamber of Commerce or bodies like that. Who 
fixes the rate of interest here ?—According to the requirements. No body fixes the 
rates here. 

10617. Or are you guided by the rates of interest fixed in Bombay ?—No. 

10618. Do most of the persons, who do business here, also have business in 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

10619. Would there be drawing in Bombay and receiving money from Bombay ?— 
We do not do it; others do it occasionally. 

10620. Would they charge interest at rates fixed here or at the Bombay rates ?— 
In Bombay the rate on khala peta is 9 annas ; here it is 7 annas 9 pies. 

10621. If there is a Karachi shroff who has his account with a Bombay shroff, what 
rate would he be charged ?—According to the Karachi market rate in case of remittances 
from Karachi, and vice versa, at the Bombay rate. 

10622. Do you have occasion to remit money to Bombay or to upcountry centres 1 — 
We remit sometimes to Bombay and Delhi. 

10623. Through what agency you make these remittances '!—Generally we send 
half currency notes and hundis. 

10624. You do not use the Imperial Bank or any other agency ? Do you find their 
terms onerous ?—No, because we have no account with the Imperial Bank. 

10625. If you pay money to them here and want it in Delhi, they would not mind ?— 
We find that remitting money through euirency notes and hundis is cheaper. 

10626. In places like Karachi would firms like yours have large dealings in 
Government securities ?—We have invested a lot of money in Government securities, 
but generally hankers and merchants would not. 

10627. What is the practice ? Do they give orders to a broker here, or do they deal 
direct in Bombay ?—We write to our bank to purchase Government loans for us to 
a certain extent. 

10628. Is that system satisfactory ?—Yes. 

10629. With regard to the post office savings banks, you suggest an increase in the 
limit of-deposits ; in the interest of what class of people do you advocate that ?—For 
middle class people, salary earners and the people of that type. 

Mr. Ghanderbhan Tevary. 
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10630. But are the savings hanks in any way helpful to the indigenous hanker, not 
here but in upeountry centres ?—I do not know. 

10631. In any case, you do not think that they compete with you ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 u.m., on Wednesday, the loth January 1930. 
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Wednesday, January 15th, 1930. 
KARACHI. 


Present: 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta. 

Professor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. B>. P. Mas an i (Secretary). 

Seth Haji Ardulla Haroon (Member, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 

Committee). 


Mr. C. K. THADANI, Inspector, the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

MEMORANDUM. 

There is no particular system by which the agriculturists obtain finance for their 
needs. For expenses during cultivation they are generally financed by village soutcars 
and by co-operative credit societies, wherever such societies exist. Zemindars also 
make advances to their haris for their current agricultural operations. For capital 
and permanent improvements, although Government advances taccavi loans through 
co-operative agency, the amount of such loans is not large and the agriculturists for this 
pirpose also have recourse to the bania. For special needs, e.g., failure of crops or for 
1 and revenue, there is no special source of supply, but in such cases co-opertive societies 
grant extensions. 

The rates of interest charged by sowcars vary from 12 to 50 per cent. With sowcare 
there is no question of the period of loan as all their clients have running accounts with 
them. The security is generally the agriculturist’s character or rather simple minded¬ 
ness and sometimes land and standing crops. 

The co-operative financing agencies charge the credit societies interest at the rate of 
8 per cent., while the societies in turn charge their members at the rate of 1J pies per 
rupee, i.e., about 10J per cent. 

Beyond advancing taccavi loans for capital and permanent improvements through 
co-operative banks, and in case of calamities, e.g., floods, frosts, etc., remission 
of land revenue and taccavi loans. Government plays no part in agricultural finance. 

The Imperial Bank of India and joint stock banks scrupulously avoid to do anything 
in the matter of agricultural finance. 

In Sind, I know of no trading company, dealing in fertilizers, making advances of 
their commodities to agriculturists oil credit. The village bania does lend in kind, seed, 
manure, etc., to his agricultural clients. 

Co-operative banks in Sind are, according to my calculation, supplying 10 per cent, 
of the total finances required by the agricultural population in Sind for their current, 
cultivation operations. 

Mr. C. K. Thadani: 
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There are about 40 lakhs of acres under cultivation in Sind and taking on the average 
Rs. 15 as necessary for cultivation of an acre of land, the total finance required for crop 
raising in Sind comes so be about Rs. 6 crores. There is no co-ordination worth the 
name among the various credit agencies in Sind. I would suggest following points 
for consideration so far as the co-operative system of financing is concerned :— 

I. I would suggest centralisation of finances of all co-operative banks in Sind. This 
suggestion if accepted would 

(а) result in co-ordinated and well-thought-out and safe policy being followed 

by all the co-operative banks, 

(б) give co-operative banking a better status and credit in the market, 

(c) make avail ible for agriculturists credit at cheaper rates than at present, 

(d) give impetus to the development of co-operative non-credit work in Sind, 

(e) facilitate the starting of the work of a land mortgage hank, 

(/) make possible employment of better and well qualified staff in co-operative 

banks. 

II. Co-operativ-i banks at present are not based on sound basis. These institutions 
accept short-term deposits and finance a very uncertain industry with consequent 
uncertain repayments. The Imperial Bank of India, which enjoys Government 
resources, should be ufider a statutory obligation to finance co-operative banks against 
the security of promissory notes of co-operative credit societies—that are based on 
unlimited liability basis—endorsed in their favour. This would make co-operative 
banks more, secure, and lienee less rigid, in the matter of recoveries when crops fail. 
At present the Imperial Bank of India has sanctioned a cash credit of one lakh of 
rupees for the Sind Central Co-operative Bank only. And this too, they can withdraw 
any moment. No other co-operative bank in Sind receives accommodation from the 
Imperial Bank. Unless co-operative banks are Bure to receive, in case of need, help 
from a State bank or State-aided bank, they will have to maintain very large fluid 
resources which w ould either hamper their work or make them unprofitable. 

III. Co-operative hanks should be exempted from income-tax being assessed on 
income from investment in Government securities. The word “ Profit ” in the 
Income-tax Act s being interpreted in a wrong sense which is detrimental to the 
interests of the bunks. 

IV. To expedite recoveries from liquidated societies, I would suggest that auditors, 
while acting as liquidators, should be given powers under the Land Revenue Code. 

V. At present there is a delay of about a fortnight in money being received by the 
financing agency from its constituent society through a sub-treasury. So the profit 
intended to accrue to the societies from the system of remittance transfer receipts 
is nullified by the interest, for about 14 days, that their remittances take to reach the 
financing agency. This could be remedied by allowing all sub-treasuries to 
issue remittance transfer receipts on all district treasuries. 

VI. Audit fees charged by Government from co-operative banks are too heavy, 
and these banks should be allowed to have their accounts audited by competent 
professional auditors. This would make a good saving to co-operative banks whoso 
profits are already slender. 

VII. The co-operative credit societies, which form the basis of the whole 
co-operative financial structure, need to be organized on business basis. It is necessary 
to keep record of members’ holdings, expenses of cultivation, net profits, etc., so that 
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the society and ultimately the bank may know whether their investments are produc¬ 
tive or otherwise. This would as well facilitate adequate financing of members. 

Land Mortgage Bank.— There is no such bank in Sind. Sind’s first great 
necessity at present is a big land mortgage corporation, because :— 

(а) 30,00,000 acres of virgin soil in Sind are likely to come under perennial irrigation 
on account of Sukkur Barrage. If Sindhis are to reap the benefit of this scheme it 
is essential that some purchasing capacity be 'provided to them by way of loans 
from a land mortgage bank for obtaining these lands. Such a bank would benefit 
tbe people and at the same time enable Government to realize, as they expect, 
substantial amounts from the sale of lands on which the whole financial success of the 
Barrage scheme depends. 

(б) Co-operative banks accept short-term deposits and confine their activities to only 
making crop-loans repayable after each harvest. This would not go a long way off 
to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturist unless he is released from his old debts 
carrying heavy rate of interest and this could only be done by a land mortgage bank. 
As Sind has peculiar problems of its own, has its own language and is far away from 

Bombay, I do not think that the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., can 
efficiently help in the starting of such a bank in Sind. Either all the co-operative banks 
be amalgamated into a Sind Co-operative Banking Corporation, .Ltd., which institution 
be entrusted with the work of starting, as its branch activity, land mortgage business ; or 
I would prefer that an entirely new organization, to do this work, should be started. 
Land mortgage bank, by the very nature of the business, that it is required to do, cannot 
depend for its resources on deposits which could only be secured and prudently accepted 
for short-terms. Therefore, such a bank will have mainly to depend for its funds on 
flotation of debentures. These debentures could be floated by cither the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., or if the banks arc amalgamated by a future Sind Co-operative 
Banking Corporation, Ltd. Interest on these debentures ought to be guaranteed by 
Government and also a substantial portion of the same be purchased by Government. 
The Imperial Bank of India, as recommended by the Royal Agricultural Commission, 
should bo bound to make advances against the mortgages made by this bank. 

Such a land moftgage bank should be registered under the Co-operative Act, for, 
then it will automatically enjoy all the privileges given by that Act. It is essential that 
such a bank should be exempted from the operation of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act and Land Alienation Act, if any. 

Its objects should be fourfold as accepted by the Royal Agricultural Commission. 

As such a bank will have to finance probable purchasers of Barrage lands it should be 
allowed to deal with individuals, and confinement of mortgage loans to co-operative 
societies or to their members only would defeat the very objects of the bank. 

As regards the limit of borrowing of each member there is a difference of opinion and 
this question being a matter of detail be left to the management of the bank. 

I may here mention that Sir Visweswaraya Committee on the Barrage Scheme has 
suggested that this scheme is too large a financial proposition for the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and, therefore, the Government of India should directly connect itself with this 
scheme and later on share the land revenue from this scheme with the Government 
of Bombay. It is quite likely that this suggestion might be accepted, in which case 
I may suggest that the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee may discuss 
with the financial experts of the Government of India the feasibility of transferring 
Mr. C. K. Tkadani, 
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some portion of their Paper Currency Reserve Fund and Gold Exchange Reserve Fund 
to such a proposed land mortgage bank in Sind. This is not a great demand,f or, if in 
a place like England, where agriculture is a very minor industry, the British Exchequer, 
under the Agriculturists’ Credit Act, can advance £7,50,000 to the Land Mortgage 
Corporation there for 60 years without interest, why should not the Government of India 
advance a portion of its above-mentioned reserves to the land mortgage bank in Sind, 
specially when such a bank is likely to make a costly scheme like the Sukkur Barrage 
financially a success, and at the same time make the country prosperous and yield more 
land revenue to the Government. 

The interests of the Government could be safeguarded by having nominees of the 
Government.on the board of directors of that bank. 

Lastly, I suggest that as the land mortgage bank in Sind is likely to be of very large 
dimensions “ efficient management is essential, and unless this is assured, no step forward 
should be taken ’’ as say the Royal Agricultural Commissioners. In this connection, 
I would suggest that a competent Sindhi conversant with co-operative banking and 
village economy in Sind be deputed, if possible with Government aid, as recommended by 
the Royal Agricultural Commission in their report on page 455, to go round and study 
Jhang Mortgage Bank in Punjab, Dawson’s Bank in Burma, Land Mortgage Banks in 
Germany and specially the Land Mortgage Corporation in England that has been started 
there last year. The cost of that deputation would not be much, and after about six 
months of study of these institutions such a man would be fully competent to be 
entrusted with the work of starting a land mortgage bank in Sind. 

Marketing of AuRiriui.TUEAi, Produce. —Agricultural produce is marketed in Sind 
in a most primitive manner. The findings of the investigation of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, as shown in their report regarding marketing of cotton in Sind, are 
fairly accurate. What is true of cotton is true of paddy which is another staple 
produce of Sind. 

Since last two years, the Sind Central Co-operative Bank and the Co-operative 
Department have been endeavouring to start Co-operative Sale Societies. In paddy 
growing areas the societies make advances to the extent of 75 per cent, of the value of 
paddy stored in their godowns, to agriculturists, who prefer to wait for better prices. 

The Imperial Bank, of India, following this example, made advances last year against 
the security of paddy. 

With regard to marketing of cotton, I may say that application of the Bombay Cotton 
Marketing Act would help the agriculturists very much in selling their produce at good 
prices. The Sind Co-operative Bank is willing to open branches to finance movement 
of crops, if the business is organized in some manner. 

Oral Evidence. 

106,32. The Chairman : Mr. Thadani, you are engaged in the Sind Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank, Ltd., as an Inspector ?—Yes, I have to look after the organization and 
management of sale societies also. 

10633. Do you look after all the sale societies in Sind ?—Yes. 

1063d. How many are there at present ?—There are seven sale societies registered. 
Besides, our branches have commenced to do some sale business in Badin, Talar and Matli. 

10635. Do they take the members’ produce for sale ?—The sale business was 
commenced only last year in the paddy growing area. 


mo y 106—6 
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10636. Do you offer any facilities for warehousing the produce ?—We have hired 
out the compound of a ginowner ; we ask the people to deposit their grain there ; we 
make advances on it and when better prices are available, we sell it. 

10637. Who brings the produce ?—The members of co-operative societies bring it ; 
small zemindars as well as big ones bring it. 

10638. Do both of them like to hold up their produce for some time ?—Some of them 
do so. 

10639. And even the small zemindars are in a position to hold up their produce 1 —Yes. 
We provide them advances to the extent of 75 per cent, of the value of the paddy stored 
in the ginowner’s compound. 

10640. What was the result of this system which was introduced, as you say, last 
year ?—I have experience for two years. In one year the members did get a good price 
but in the last year they did not get a good price owing to the fall in price. 

10641. So it is not always a safe proposition ?—No. 

10642. Are there any other agencies who are doing this kind of business ?—Up to 
the time we commenced our experiment, there was no such agency ; but when we 
commenced the experiment, the Imperial Bank of India also followed our experiment 
and made advances last year against the security of paddy in the same area. 

10643. Have they been doing much business in this way ?—They would do more 
business because they finance any kind of individual but we only give finance to members 
of co-operative societies; and, besides, they take generally the husking millowner as 
their guarantee broker. This is a great facility to them and they can accept anybody’s 
grain and give advances. 

10644. Do they give advances to only big zemindars or do they also give advances 
to small men also ?—I do not know. Generally the small zemindars are not very willing 
to hold up their produce but the big zemindars try to hold it up ; and, also, the Imperial 
Bank system would facilitate the work of the husking millowners themselves. 

10645. This is as regards the sale by your branches. Are the other sale societies 
doing well ?—We started only the year before last sale societies at Talar, Mirpur Bathoro 
and at Jacobabad. Two societies do considerable business, while in Jaeobabad there 
are big problems because all the zemindars are very big zemindars and are connected 
since good many years with the local banias who finance them very freely. So it will 
take a long time to bring them out of this practice. 

10646. The society at Jacobabad has been started without any arrangement for 
financing the members of co-operative societies for cultivation purposes ?—Simultaneously 
a zemindari hank was started at Shikarpur and it began to finance to the extent 
of Its. 5,000. So, we tried to put a condition that those who were financed by the 
zemindari bank should bring their produce to the sale society. 

10647. Are the zemindars bringing their produce to the sale society ?—We have no 
means of enforcing this condition. 

10648. What you say is that big zemindars take their produce to the kania and give 
it to him because they get their previous finance from him. If previous finance is arranged 
by a co-operative society, do you think that they will bring their produce to the sale 
society ?—They may do it by and by. We have experience only for the last two years. 

Mr. C. K. Thadani. 
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10649. As regards the other three societies, did the people who sold their produce 
through the sale societies get much benefit ?—Unfortunately, last year, the prices went 
down, but the year before was good. 

10650. Did all the people, who sold their produce through the sale societies, hold up 
their produce for some time ?—No; not all of them. 

10651. As regards those who sold it directly, did they get any substantial 
advantage ?—We could only engage a broker and see whether he could find a possible 
market for it. 

10652. Did they get any appreciable advantage ?—We reduced the commission 
charges that the local banias charged. 

10653. As regards the price, was it the same at all these places ?—At Talar and 
Badin there was a slight difference in price. The price they got here was a little higher. 

10664. What about the weights and measures ?—There are no regular weights and 
measures. 

10655. Do you know whether a cultivator or a zemindar, when he sells his produce 
through a bania or through an ordinary local agent, generally gets correct weight 
and measure, or is he cheated in the matter of weights and measures ?—Because the 
bania himself is the purchaser. ■ 

10656. This does not necessarily mean that he cheats in weights and measures. Is 
such cheating usual here ?—It is very usual. 

10657. In your statement, you say that whenever a man borrows from an ordinary 
moneydender, the security is generally the character. Is it not usually the crop the 
bania expects rather than character V—By “ character ” I mean simple-mindedness 
because I have seen that the agriculturist classes are even paying the debts of their 
grandfathers. 

10658. What I wanted to ask you is whether it is not the crop on which the local 
money-lender, being on the spot., will have a hold rather than the character of the 
agriculturist ?—I do not think that he has any legal hold on it. 

10659. He may not have a legal hold on it but owing to the cultivator's simple- 
indedness, the local money-lender may have a hold on his crop ?—If the agriculturist 
hose to hold his crop from being taken away by the local money-lender, the local 
money-lender cannot have access to in. It is only a moral binding. 

10660. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : What is the difference in the rate of sale of crop 
when sold to the bania from whom he borrows money and otherwise 't When he borrows 
money from a bania, the bania may say : “ I will purchase your crop at one rupee less 
than the market rate and you are bound to sell the crop to me at this price. " 
Have you any information on this point ?—So far as my experience goes, this happens 
only in cotton growing areas. 

10661. Does he purchase his crop for something less than the market rate ?—Yes. 

10662. The Chairman : You suggest centralization of finance in the Co-operative 
Movement ?—Yes. 

10663. Do you suggest any centralization in the matter of management or 
supervision ?—I suggest it in the matter of supervision. Let all co-operative'banks he 
amalgamated together and the boards of the existing co-operative banks serve as 
advisory bodies to the Central Bank, 

10664. But it is not the banks who are responsible for supervision, are they ?—They 
have their inspectors. 
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10665. So it is inspection rather than supervision 1 —1 mean by “ supervision ”, 
inspection. 

10666. What is the disadvantage of the present system ?—There is no co-ordination 
of policy at all. 

10667. What do you mean by co-ordination of policy ? You know that district central 
banks advance money on the same principles on which any centralized bank, as you 
propose, would advance ?—Suppose there is a large question of development of 
undeveloped work, there are certain banks which are not in a position to start branches 
in taluka places. They do not know how to start them. The Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank may afford to do so, but the district banks do not know what to do. They have 
no experience of this. 

10668. Is it your point that they cannot afford to engage well-trained men ?—For 
development, they cannot. 

10669. But as their work increases, their branches also will increase ?—The board of 
directors of co-operative banks are not sufficiently well-up in co-operative methods and 
in taking an initiative in such matters. 

10670. On the other hand, would the Centralized Board be so much ir. touch with 
societies as a district board ?—The Centralized Board can check an advisory board end 
guide it. 

10671. But an advisory board will be without any responsibility 1 —-The Central 
Board may have its one or two representatives on the advisory board and guide it. 

10672. Mr. Kamat: In what relation would the Central Board be to the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank ?—I do not think it possible as it is too far off ; but 
I certainly think that it would be better in the interests of the Movement if all district 
banks in Sind are amalgamated with the Central Co-operative Bank. 

10673. The Bombay Board should not interfere with your policy ?—No. 

10674. The Chairman: Have you discussed this subject with any of the present 
directors of the various district central banks, and if so, do you think they will accept 
your proposal ?—1 know that in Larkana they are against it because they think they 
will be powerless. 

10675. You say further that such centralization will lead to agricultural credit being 
given at a cheaper rate. Will there be much difference ?—At least there will he 
a difference of one per cent. 

10676. Do you think that people will be able to deposit at lower rates ?—Yes ; and 
not only that, but we are able to raise capital in the city of Karachi at 5J per cent. 
There are district banks, on the contrary, which are borrowing at 6 and 6J per cent. 

10677. Do you think that they are not in a position to reduce their rate to 
5J per cent. 7—No they cannot. 

10678. How far would a centralized bank like this be in a position to start land mort¬ 
gage banks ? Would it get long-term deposits ?—Once we have pooled our resources, 
we will be getting a greater command over the market. Unless we have sufficiently 
large assets, we will not command any respect either from Government or from other 
banks. 

10679. Do you think that there is a necessity for such centralization at the present 
moment in Sind ?—I think so, if we want to develop the Barrage areas and the 
Movement at present. 

Mr. C. K. Thadani. 
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10680. You say : “ Unless co-operative banks are sure to receive in case of-need, 
help from a State Bank or State-aided Bank, they will have to maintain very large fluid 
resources which would either hamper their work or make them unprofitable Does 
not the Sind Central Co-operative Bank get some cash credit from the Imerial Bank ?— 
Yes, a cash credit of one lakh of rupees only. The Imperial Bank is not hound to give 
us this sum at any time we need. And this too, they withdraw at any moment. 

10681. Mr. 1’. L. Mehta : Suppose a Central Reserve Bank like the proposed Reserve 
Bank is started and the Imperial Bank continues, would you like to have arrangements 
with the Imperial Bank or with the Central Reserve Bank ?—I would like to have arrange¬ 
ments with the Central Reserve Bank. 

10682. Would you like to have direct- connection with it ?—Yes ; because 1 have 
dealt later on, while dealing with land mortgage banks, that when the Reserve Bank is 
established, a certain portion of the resources must be placed at the disposal of the 
Reserve Bank which nay come to land mortgage banks. 

10683. The Chairman : You suggest audit by non-Government auditors. Do you 
not think that people have more confidence in Government audit than in private audit, 
and do you not think that credit would be affected in some way if Government audit is 
done away with ?—1 think the credit of co-operative societies is based upon the 
impression that they are audited by Government. In our own ease we are paying 
Rs. 1,000 for a week's work and we can get our Bank’s audit work done for Rs. 800. 

10684. Would not the removal of the Government audit affect the credit of the 
Bank ?—I do not think so. 

10685. Do you want a land mortgage bank for the whole of Sind ?—Yes. 

10686. The officer of the bank should have to go round to value lands ?—For valuation 
we will require some Government aid, if Government wants to help us by way of 
purchasing debentures or guaranteeing interest. 

10687. You want the Government of India to give some money to this land mortgage 
bank from their Paper Currency Reserve Fund and Gold Exchange Reserve Fund, One 
can understand your proposal for Government help, but what connection is there 
between the Currency Reserve Fund and Gold Exchange Reserve Fund and the funds 
of the land mortgage bank ? Why do you want it from these particular sources ?— 
Because Government- have large resources in these two sources. 

10688. But they are kept for a particular purpose ?—They are being utilized for 
different purposes. 

10689. Are they locked up in long-term investments ?—Yes ; I know that some 
portion of these reserves were utilized for capital expenditure on railways. Why should 
not they do so in this case also ? It would be a productive investment. 

10690. About marketing of agricultural produce, we have been told that an 
agriculturist here usually sells his produce not in a central place but to the village money¬ 
lender or to some local agent or to people coming from outside. Unless people are accus¬ 
tomed to bring their produce to a central place, would the establishment of a regulated 
market benefit agriculturists ?—I think they will learn to bring their produce to the 
regulated markets after the application of the Act. 

10691. Mr. Kamat : In your scheme for a land mortgage bank you propose that the 
scheme should include some sort of provision for enabling people to buy lands on the 
Sukkur Barrage ?—Yes. 
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10692. If people are allowed to buy lands out of the land mortgage funds, how is repay¬ 
ment to be arranged ?—By means of instalments from the produce of the land, 

10693. Out of the profits of agriculture ?—Yes. 

10694. Spread over a number of years ?—Yes. 

10695. Do you expect the profits to be so ample that the cost of the land would be 
defrayed from the profits in addition to the expenditure of hiB own ?—The profits will 
have to be worked out. Experts say that the perennial system of water supply would 
enable them to have good crops and profits. 

10696. Are these land mortgage banks to be independent of control, so far as 
debentures are concerned, from the central agency in the Presidency proper, i.e., your 
debentures may compete with any other debentures of land mortgage banks started in 
the Presidency proper ?—I do not quite follow you. 

10697. Suppose you have your own debentures here ; there are debentures also in 
the Presidency and they can compete with one another. Do you mind this ?—If there 
is a system by means of which there can be any co-ordinated policy so far as the issue 
of debentures is concerned, I do not think there will be any objection. We can get 
them issued at a lower rate of interest. 

10698. As for improvements of the land, you know that a land mortgage bank is 
intended to make loans to carry out improvements also. Do you think the zemindars ’ 
class, as a class, is inclined to carry out improvements '! Is this the tendency on the 
part of zemindars now ? Do they like to have improvements 7—Yes, because Sind is 
a country of large holders and not of small holders. If they are properly financed and 
if there is a proper sort of propaganda, they would go in for improvements. 

10699. Quite so. Long-term credit would be useful provided it is utilized for improve¬ 
ments 'i—Yes. 

10700. I ask you whether there is a tendency on the part of the zemindars to give 
attention towards improvements ?—Some big zemindars are thinking like this. There 
is a tendency on their part to improve the lands. 

10701. The Chairman: As regards the ordinary cultivator who is usually the hari , 
is he interested in making any land improvement at all ?—Usually the hari has no land 
at all. 

10702, Are not most of the cultivators haris here 7—Yes. 

10703. Are they not interested in improving the land ?—I believe they are not 
interested. I can give you one instance. In Malir there are small holders who are 
raising water by means of bullocks. 

10704. Are these small holders peasant proprietors or are they haris ?—They are 
peasant proprietors. 

10705. Then there is a difference. They will be making improvements, but do you 
say that haris are not interested in improving the land ?—Yes. 

10706. Mr. Kama/. : As a matter of fact they have no lands to retain. Under your 
scheme, you would give a hari lands in the Barrage area and make him a peasant 
proprietor ?—Yes. 

10707. Would you help a hari to buy land ?—Certainly. 

10708. Professor Kale : I have not been able to follow your suggestion about centra¬ 
lisation of finance of all co-operative banks in Sind. Is not your bank a central bank, 
which deals with co-operative societies and also with district banks ?—Yes. 
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10709. Is that not a kind of centralisation of finance ?—Not at all. 

10710. Then how will you centralise ?—By pooling of the share capital of banks 
and making one bank of Sind and all the district banks as a sort of branches. 

10711. Then you would not develop the local banking at all?—The banks would 
not be extinct; but the Central Board will have all the powers. 

10712. In that lase their sense of responsibility will disappear?—What sense of 
responsibility would disappear ? If they want to serve the Movement, they can serve 
the Movement as advisory bodies. 

10713. There are two ways in which they can serve the Movement, either by directly 
taking part and by acting as mere advisory bodies. Do you think the latter will be in 
the interest of the Movement ?—It is in the interest of the Movement that there should 
be a co-ordinated policy. 

10714. I can understand that it will guide the district banks in their policy. But 
to centralise the management is another matter altogether. Have you any instances 
of this centralisation anywhere ?—I do not think there would be centralisation of manage¬ 
ment to the extent you imagine. The Boards will be there, but they will act on the 
advice of the controlling Board. 

10715. You just now said that they would be reduced to the position of mere branches, 
of the central bank ?—Of course ; but the central bank can delegate pouers to the district 
banks. 

10716. They will be at the mercy of the central bank. Do yon think that would 
encourage the Co-ouerative Movement in the real sense of the word, if you retain all 
powers in the central bank ?—I think this will have to be done for the first ten or fifteen 
years till we have consolidated and trained local directors. 

10717. Do you think the difficulty at the present moment is that they do not get the 
right type of men in the district ">—Not to that extent. 

10718. Do you think that by centralisation of finance, you will be able to train the 
people in the district later on ?—Certainly. 

10719. You suggest that co-operative credit societies need to be organised 
on business basis, and that record of members’ holdings, expenses of cultivation, net 
profits, etc., should be kept. Who should do it ?—The Secretary should do it. 

10720. Do you think he is a man who is capable of doing all this ?—We can give him 
ruled books in which he has to make entries and ask information from the people. 

10721. Do yon think it is such an easy task ?—I do not say that it is an easy 
task ; but a beginning has to be made, if we have to finance members adequately and 
on sound lines. 

10722. Now, with regard to your proposal that the Government of India should take 
some part in the financing of improvement of land and extension of cultivation in Sind 
and the Sukkur Barrage area, do yon want the Government of India to take a share in 
the land revenue ?—A Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Visvesvarayya was 
appointed, and that Committee suggested that the Sukkur Barrage Scheme is too large 
a financial proposition for the Bombay Government, and, therefore, the Government 
of India should directly connect itself with this scheme and later on share the land revenue 
from this scheme with the Government of Bombay. 

10723. And you approve of the suggestion ?—I am not concerned with it. 
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10724. There will be serious difficulty in that case, because naturally ;t is accompanied 
by control if the Government of India were to take a share ?—Even now so far as this 
scheme is concerned, the Bombay Government is under the Government of India. 

10725. That is so far as the loan is concerned ?—Yes. 

10726. It might be done in another way t—I am not suggesting any way. If it is 
done, I suggest that the Government of India reserves should be placed at the disposal 
of the proposed land mortgage bank in Sind. 

10727. You remember we are going to have a Reserve Bank in one form or another, 
and the gold standard, and if it is established, your only idea in making this proposal- 
seems to be that the funds of the Government of India should be partly invested in the 
land mortgage bank. That is the only idea, and you do not mind which securities are 
placed at the disposal of this bank, whether it is gold standard reserve or the 
paper currency reserve ?—No ; my idea only is that, why should the funds, that are now 
being invested either in England or somewhere in railways, not be invested in a bank, 
which helps agriculture, and which forms the backbone of economic order in India. 

10728. So, amongst other investments, you think that the investment in this land 
mortgage bank should form a part ?—Yes, because it will be a productive investment 
and will make the whole scheme a success. 

10729. But most of these investments in England are short-term investments at the 
present moment and no money is invested out of these reserves in railways ?—It was 
done at one time. 

10730. That was many many years ago, and the policy was condemned ?—It will 
be a productive sort of investment. 

10731. But this would be a long-term investment ?—Ye3. 

10732. Mr. J. N. ft. Mehta : About the centralisation of banks, apart from the present 
difficulty of the directorate, is it your opinion that the principle will help the Movement 
as a whole apart from the question of Sind ?—Primarily it will help the Movement, 
and, therefore, I have suggested it. 

10733. The second point is about responsibility. Although the district banks may 
be advisory bodies, the power of giving loans will be in their hands ?—Yes, the Central 
Board will delegate that power. 

10734. You can say from your experience that the different district banks are not 
exactly in the same position, at all the places ?—Yes. 

10735. And, as a result, one district bank is able to do more for a district, while the 
other district bank is not able to do much, and this could be avoided if there is a centrally 
co-ordinated system, so that a district which is not able to borrow money can be financed 
directly by the Central Bank ?—Yes, in fact there are many central banks which finance 
the district banks, 

10736. And the banks will be able to borrow at a tower rate ?—Yes, and ultimately 
the agriculturists will benefit. 

10737. Professor Kale : Can they not do it now ?—No. 

10738. Why not ?—One more middleman may come in. Suppose a district bank is 
not able to raise at 5 or 6 per cent, and borrows from our bank, we would charge 7 per 
cent., because we charge a certain margin of profit. 
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10739. Why should you charge them more ?—We are paying them the rate that 
we pay to the depositors. 

10740. Then where is the advantage ’—The district banks might borrow from their 
banks. 

10741. Then there is centralisation ’—There is no centralisation, because the capital 
is not one. 

10742. Mr. J. M. R. Mehta : You are possibly aware that each bank has its own 
manager or inspector, and that manager or inspector has no further scope. He sits in 
a particular office, possibly all his life without any incentive ’—Yes, and with no 
prospects. 

10743. Do you think that it would be an advantage if we have a string of branches 
and centralisation ?—1 have written that we shall be engaging a competent staff. 

10744. Coming to the sale societies, do you think that a large amount of money will be 
required by sale societies in time to come, if the progress that wc anticipate in our province 
is made, and that a place like Jacobaba' I will be requiring ten or fifteen lakhs of rupees 
at a time ?—Yes, when the things are developed. 

10745. And that the Central Bank would be more useful then ’—Yes. 

10746. Also that people will ha ve more confidence in an organised bank with a large 
capital ?—Certainly it will have greater credit in the market. 

10747. Coming to the question of ha-i-s in Sind, do you think that these haris should 
form themselves into co-operative societies with a view to take advantage of any arrange¬ 
ments that the banks may make for financing them for agricultural purposes ?—Yes; 
but I think it will require quite a large staff. The whole Co-operative Department will 
have to be strengthened when the question of Barrage lands will be considered, and then 
we will have societies to purchase lands for people and Bupply them for current 
agricultural purposes. 

10748. What is your idea about zemindar!, banks ? Should they be extended 
considerably or should they bo curtailed ?—These zemindari banks can naturally 
function where there are big landholders, because no zemindari bank finances an 
individual, who does not pay more than Rs. 500 assessment. They, therefore, have 
a limited scope for extension. 

10749. Would you recommend that zemindari banks should be extended for large 
holders ?—Wherever there is scope for them, they should be extended. 

10750. Mr. V. L. Mehta: In your experience in connection with sale societies did 
you come across instances of forward sales being made by haris ?—In cotton growing 
areas there is the system. 

10751. You mean ''jalap ” system, i.e., selling the crop against advances ?—Yes. 

10752. Is that system increasing or is it deereasing ’—I cannot say. 

10753. But it is very common for cotton growers ?—Yes. 

10754. Is that due to the fact that they do not get money from other agencies ?— 
There are various considerations in the minds of agriculturists at that time. Some imes 
they think that the price is favourable and in tome cases they are in financial stringency. 

10755. So, it is not always due to financial stringency ’—I cannot give you th; 
proportion. 

10756. But on the whole they stand to lose 1 —Yes. 

mo Y 106—7 
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10757. With regard to the issue of remittance transfer receipts, has your bank or 
any other district bank attempted to get into touch with the Controller of the Currency 
in Bombay ?—We attempted it with the Treas ury Officer here, and he arranged with the 
Accountant General in Bombay. 

10758. That is for Karachi only ?—Yes. 

10759. Have you not tried to tackle it with regard to sub-treasuries in districts ?— 
I think there was some correspondence with the Assistant Registrar, but I do not 
know what happened. 

10760. In your scheme you do not want to provide for any intermediate agency for 
the land mortgage bank ?—If you want to finance probable purchasers of Barrage lands, 
I do not think we need any intermediary. 

10761, Who will attend to the work of seeing whether the loans are properly utilised, 
and if the loans are advanced for land improvement, whether the works are carried out 
or not ?—The bank will do it. 

10762. Would ft not make the machinery too unwieldy ?—At present we advance 
and we go and attend to it. 

10763. And who will attend to' the recovery of instalments ?—The inspectors will 
do that. And if the land mortgage bank were to be registered under the Co-operative 
Act, the privileges of that Act will be enjoyed by the land mortgage bank. 

10764. In reply to Mr. Karuat you said that there was a desire for land improvement 
in this division, but I should like to know' whether the land improvement loans, made 
available by Government through co-operative agencies, are being availed of to a. large 
extont either in this district or in any other district ?—There is one difficulty in the 
system, because the loans are given to the co-operative credit societies, and the 
societies being responsible are unwilling to assume the liability for large amounts. 

10765. You mean it would be better if individuals had direct access. But where 
there are no co-operative societies, they can get finances through revenue authorities. 
Are these loans given in large amounts ?—I do not know' how much the revenue 
authorities give. 

10766. Have you figures with regard to the extent of business for advances against 
agricultural produce transacted by your and other co-operative banks in this 
Presidency ?—No other co-operative bank has done it. 

10707. To w'hat extent has your bank done it ?—Wo have experience of hardly two 
years. It will come to about two lakhs of rupees. 

10768. Has the Imperial Bank, which came in the field later, done much business — 
They must have done more, because we confine our activities to the members of the 
co-operative society. 

10769. Mr. Buclifoy : Has anything been done with regard to redeeming members 
of societies from indebtedness ?—Not to any large extent. 

10770. I see in your statement that the period of fixed deposits does not exceed one 
year. Has any attempt been made to have deposits for longer period ?—It is not prudent 
to accept long-term deposits, because the rates are varying. How can we fix the rate 
for a longer term at a particular stipulated rate ? 

10771. Not with the idea of tackling the question of indebtedness ?—Co-operative 
banks advance short-term loans and not long-term loans. 
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10772. You hare surplus money in your bank. Do you forsee to use this surplus 
money as soon as sale societies are started ?—Yes, it will be used. 

10773. The whole of it ?—Not the whole of it. It will take some time. 

10774. Seth Haji Abdvila Haroon: You say in your statement that the rates 
of interest charged by sowars vary from 12 to 50 per cent. Could you suggest any 
legislation on the lines of the Punjab Money-lenders’ Bill or the English Money-lenders’ 
Act ?—I cannot suggest any. 1 have no knowledge of the working of the English 
Money-lenders’ Act. 

10775. You say that there are 40,00,000 of acres for cultivation in Sind and that Rs. 15 
are required per acre for cultivation. Can you say approximately the income in Sind 
per acre ?—It depends on the nature of the crop. Rs. 15 per acre as cost of cultivation 
is taken on an average. 

10776. You suggest the establishment of a land mortgage bank. But have you any 
idea as to what amount the agriculturists have taken from sowcars on mortgage of 
land ?—There are no statistics available. 

10777. Do you not think that at present more than 50 or 60 per cent, lands 
are mortgaged with sowcars ?—I cannot give any exact figure. 

10778. You know that many of these cultivators are indebted to sowcars and 
zemindars ?—Yes. 

10779. So if the land mortgage bank is started, it will require a huge amount of 
capital ?—Yea, that is why I have written that the land mortgage bank for Sind would 
be of a very large dimension. 

10780. You said your banks give advances against paddy and rice. Are you not 
giving advances against standing crops ?—No. 

10781. Has your store society been successful ?—We made an experiment last year 
and we got grain worth about Rs. 24,000 for storing. 

10782. I think it will be profitable if you advance money on standing crops ?—It 
will be very difficult. It will require a special staff to go and value the crop. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. HATIM A. ALAVI, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

“ Agriculturist ” includes a zemindar, a peasant, a proprietor and a hari. Such 
expenses as a zemindar has to incur on agricultural operations are met either from 
his savings or by loans from co-operative societies or from banias. A peasant proprietor 
generally raises money for cultivation expenses from the village bania. The hari is 
financed either by the zemindar or by the bania— generally by the latter. 

Loans for capital and permanent improvement are obtained either from Government 
by way of taecavi or from co-operative societies or from banias. 

Eor other special needs, either by sale or mortgage of land with banias. 

Rate of interest on Government taecavi is 6'75 per cent. 
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Co-operative societies charge 8 to 9 per cent. ; banias charge 12 to 25 per cent, for 
the season for which the loan is advanced. 

Government takes personal security or hypothecation of the land to be improved ; 
co-operative societies take personal security and banias take either standing crops or 
mortgage of land. 

Government issues taccavi loans to agriculturists generally for improvement of lands, 
and in times of floods and other calamities for seed, cattle, maintenance, etc. 

Co-operative hanks advance loans to co-operative credit societies which again advance 
loans to agriculturists. 

Defects. —There is a large percentage of leakage in the grant of taccavi loans. This 
can be avoided if Government grant taccavi loans through co-operative banks and societies 
only. This will encourage the growth of co-operative institutions. 

Question 2.—Paddy is the biggest staple crop of Sind. The zemindars are financed 
by the co-operative societies wherever such exist. But in Upper Sind zemindars 
having very large holdings and requiring of larger loans, have necessarily to fall back 
upon the bania who advances loans outwardly at the co-operative rate of interest. But 
it is generally agreed between him and zemindars that the latter should sell their produce 
through the creditor and it is in this deal that the bania makes the bigger profits. 

Recently the Co-operative Bank tried to start a sub-society at Jacobabad. One of 
the big Muslim zemindars was induced to bring his crop for sale at the society depot. 
About two' months after this, the said zemindar's son was married ; the bania through 
whom he was previously selling his crop went to the zemindar and offered him, in cash, 
Rs. 10,000 as a very humble nazrana on this happy occasion. Next time when the 
zemindar had to sell his crop he went back to his friend, the bania. 

Cotton is mainly the product of Hyderabad, Nawabshah and Thar and Parka r districts. 
The report of the Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, regarding the marketing of 
cotton crops in Sind, is an interesting document and can be read with advantage. 
The needs of Sind in this direction are : the application of the Bombay Cotton Marketing 
Act and the establishment of cotton sale societies. 

Recently, while doing the Hood Relief Work in Thar and Parkar district, a very big 
cotton growing centre, I came across several cases of the following type 

A has to pay Rs. 600 as arrears of his assessment. He is unable to pay. 
The mukhtiarkar, contrary to his instructions, is very severe in his demand. It is 
alleged at his suggestion the scucar turns up at the place and is willing to 
lend this amount. The zemindar does not pass a receipt for Rs. 600 but a contract 
that he will give the bania 100 maunds (at Rs. 6) of cotton of his standing crop. The 
floods come and destroy this crop. The bania demands his 100 maunds or Rs. 1,500 
at Rs. 15 a maund which he says is the present rate. The zemindar who was unable 
to pay Rs. 600 is worse off now than before and cannot pay this Rs. 1,500. He is 
debited with this amount at 25 per cent, interest. 

The joint stock and exchange banks come in only when the produce reaches Karachi. 
The Imperial Bank of late has begun to give some advances to zemindars. Where 
the co-operative societies do not exist (they are so few) the growers either get taccavi 
from the zemindars or a loan from bania —generally the latter. 
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Government can give free grant of land for opening licensed warehouses. 

Question 3.— Value of Land. —The price of land varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150 per 
acre, in our district. The actual price depends on various factors, e.g., quality of water- 
supply, soil, vicinity to railway or port, kind of crops which can be raised. Rice land 
is generally the dearest. 

No auctions of Government land are held in this district and very rarely any auctions 
are held in execution of civil court decrees. Price realized on private sales varies 
according to various factors. 

Question 4.— Legal Restrictions. —A large area is held on restricted tenure under 
which landholders cannot mortgage or sell their holdings, nor can they lease them. The 
result is stagnation of soil because many holders cannot raise enough capital to make 
the best use of their land. 

The maintenance of the Record of Rights should be carried out by the Sub-Registrar 
in each taluka office and not by tapedars. The Sub-Registrar should be attached to the 
mukhtiarlcar and he should work under him. Tapedars should be supplied with extracts 
of mutations so an to bring their jamabandi books to date from time to time. 
The tapedars should have nothing to do with maintenance. 

Question 6.— Small Industries. —There are practically no subsidiary industries worth 
mentioning in this district except yur making (molasses) which is carried on in Mirpur 
Sakro taluka to a snail extent. 

There are some rice mills worked by machinery. The number of agriculturists employed 
in those factories is very small. 

In the off season cultivators are employed on clearance of Government and private 
canals. 

There is no hand weaving industry worth mentioning anywhere in the district except 
in Tatta where lunrji s and other kinds of cloth are made. But this industry employs 
non-agriculturists only. 

Question 7.— State Help for Hanks.- -Over and above the concessions suggested in 
the questionnaire, the co-operative hanks should enjoy a part of the Government reserve 
now held by the Imperial Bank. The agriculturists are the backbone of the country, 
and it is indeed high time that at least a share of what they give to the Government 
by way of revenue should come back to (hem in shape of cheap credit. 

SECTION II. 

I feel that the best way to help them is to associate these indigenous bankers directly 
with the Imperial Bank. The indigenous banker is a very hardy plant native to the 
soil, and keeping a human and lively inierest with his creditors. If these bankers are 
linked up with the State-aided banks, that would prove one of the quickest methods 
of developing banking in this country. 

SECTION III. 

Wherever the co-operative societies have been formed, they have acted adversely 
on the none too thrifty habits of the Sindiii zemindar. He now gets his loans from the 
societies for the purpose of cultivation, and from the bania for marriage and circumcision 
ceremonies, etc. 

In the rural tracts there are almost no facilities for investing savings. Even the 
insurance brokers have made no headway with Muslim zemindars. 
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I believe that, if figures were taken out, there would bo many hundreds of Muslim 
Sindhis who have invested in Government securities and are not earning interest. 
This money can and should be utilized for theeducational purposes. 

I am very strongly in favour of putting restrictions on foreign insurance companies. 

Oral evidence. 

10783. The Chairman: Mr. Alavi, you are the Director of the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

10784. You speak about taccavi loans and you suggest that it should be given 
through co-operative hanks and societies. Is it not done at present ?—Yes, it is done 
now. 

10785. Do you want any change in the system ? What do you want to be done ?— 
I want that it should be given through the co-operative societies even to 
non-members. 

10780. Would the society take the responsibility ?•—I doubt very much. 

10787. That would be the difficulty, would it not ?—Yes. 

10788. You speak about a ease in Jaeobabad society, where a bania advanced 
ten thousand rupees to a Muslim zemindar. But the society has not started work ?— 
No ; it was proposing to start work, but it has not started. 

10789. You also mention a case where a man had to borrow Rs. 600 and had to pass 
a bond for Rs. 1,500. But the sowcar would not be able to recover that if he goes to 
the court ?—Why ? 

10790. Because the court will go into the history of the transaction ?—Supposing 
he has written a bond ? 

10791. Do you not know of cases where the court materially reduced the amount 
though it was written in the bond ?-—It is ; but the sowcar relies on the ignorance of the 
man and knows that he will not go to court. 

10792. You say in your statement that the restricted tenure comes in the way of 
raising money ; but even the haris can raise money'from the bania ?—I mean for long¬ 
term loans and not for short-term loans. 

10793. Speaking about the investment habit, you say: “ Whenever the 
co-operative societies have been formed, they have acted adversely' on the none too 
thrifty habits of the Sindhi zemindar .” Do you suggest that they borrow more than 
they ought to ?—Certainly, I have several cases where suppose a zemindar requires 
Rs. 500, he applies to the society for that loan and, on the strength of that loan 
application, he borrows 700 or 800 rupees from outside. When he receives Rs. 500 
from the society, he returns that amount to the bania, and still he remains 
a borrower to the extent of Rs. 200 or more. He borrows more because there are two 
sources—the bania and the society. 

10794. So the unthrifty borrows more V —Yes. 

10795. What is your suggestion to prevent this ?•—I think ultimately we all come 
down to education. 

10796. You say in your statement that a great many Muslim Sindhis have invested 
in Government securities and that they are not earning interest. Do many Muslims 

Mr. Hatim A. Alavi. 
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not deposit in banks and take interest ?—When the late Mr. Harachanrai was a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, I had a talk with him about this and he said he wonld 
enquire from Government. On enquiry he came to know that there was a very large sum 
of money lying with Government on which Muslims would npt take interest. 
When he asked Government what they did with that money, I understand. 
Government said that they were making over the money to a Christian mission. 

10797. How can that be done ? The man will claim interest at any time ?— 
He writes down that he does not want t o receive interest. 

Professor Kale : The money remains with Government. 

10798. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : What is your ground for saying that there is 
a large amount of money invested in Government securities on which they receive no 
interest ? Is it merely from the above conversation ?-—1 think there were questions 
asked on that. 

10799. Mr. Buckley: You suggest restrictions on foreign insurance companies. 
Would you not see them taking more interest in the country ?—Let me put this way. 
Take the case of Indian shipping. You know that Indian ships owned by Indian 
companies and manned by European officers are taken up by foreign insurance 
companies as “ B ” class ships, whereas ships owned by European companies and 
manned by European officers are classed as “A ” class ships. I want that we should 
retaliate by having some imposition or restriction on foreign insurance companies. 

10800. Instead of retaliation, would you not like to see them taking up other 
activities. For instance, there is another suggestion put to us, and that is about cattle 
insurance and insurance against failure of crops. Would you be in favourof that ?— 
That was what the Indian Merchants’ Association stated, but I do net know how 
far it would be feasible. 

10801. Would it not be a good idea to make them have more interest in India ?— 
Provided they register themselves in India with rupee capital. 

10802. Mr. V. L Mehta: You refer in your written statement to land held under 
restricted tenure. Are instances found in any particular district or through out the 
whole of Sind ?—I think it is all over Sind. I know better of Karachi. 

10803. You want to link up the indigenous banker with the State-aided bank, that 
is, the Imperial Bank of India. In what manner would you do that ?■—I am against 
the Imperial Bank epening branches at small towns. If there is a sound shroff, or 
if there is a group of sound shroffs, I think, they ought to link them up as agents 
of the Imperial Bank. 

10804. Is that possible in Sind ?—Why not? In Native States that is being done. 

10805. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Mr. Alavi, from your experience of Sind you know that 
there is a very large number of haris, who have to do the work of agriculture for 
zemindars, and that they have no interest in the land. Is it your opinion that the 
Co-operative Movement has not been able to do much for the haris during the last, say, 
ten or fifteen years, or do you think that the Movement has done some good ?—It is 
certainly a fact that, as the hari has no credit, he does not get finance. 

10806, Therefore, do you feel that some kind of special arrangement, co-operative 
or otherwise, should be made if any good is to be done to the haris 1-— It ought to be 
done ; but I cannot suggest, because the bank ought to see to the security. 
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10807. Do you mean, therefore, that from the security point of view it is almost 
impossible to help the haris ?—Yes ; unless the underlying system is changed. 

10808. It has been suggested by several persons to have a land mortgage bank 
specially with a view to helping the haris by giving them loans on instalment system. 
Do you think the co-operative societies would be well advised to do that ?—Perhaps the 
Co-operative Movement will be able to do it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DURGADAS B. ADVANI, Managing Director, Mercantile 
Co-operative Bank, Karachi. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Two points in which I feel interested in connection with co-operative banking are : 
first, the provision of facilities for taking loans, for the small traders in the larger 
towns, who find it hard to get accommodation from the joint stock or exchange 
banks, and secondly, the advancing of money to landholders against their produce 
till it is sold. 

With regard to the first point:— 

The Mercantile Co-operative Bank was started at Karachi by the end of 1927. In 
the course of nearly two years ; its working capital has gone up to over six lakhs, and 
it is rising rapidly. The success of the Bank has been due to the fact that it has 
supplied a real want. Till the time of the report for the first year 1928-29, the people 
who took loans, apart from hundis, etc., can be classed as follows :— 

103 merchants, 

58 employees, 

14 contractors, 

1 chemist, and 

2 medical practitioners. 

And these numbers have increased considerably since then. 

There was a demand from Hyderabad (Sind) for opening a branch of our Bank there. 

Before deciding upon the question of opening branches, and the places where they 
are to be started, the directors wanted to have a report after investigation, and we will 
try to get information and then decide. Meanwhile the Bank at Karachi will grow and 
get established. 

It has been my experience, being connected with the co-operative bank of my own 
community and the Mercantile Co-operative bank, that some merchants prefer dealing 
with the latter to the bank of their own community. Personally, I am of opinion that 
it is better to encourage co-operation on non-communal lines ; and it is, therefore, better 
to have mercantile co-operative banks at as many plafies as possible. The small trader 
and the man who desire to make a living on some local industry deserve to be specially 
helped ; and a mercantile co-operative bank can do this very well. It is a bank which 
seems to suit the needs of the urban population. 

With regard to the second point:— 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for the landholder to dispose of his produce at the 
earliest possible moment because he is in urgent need of money. And the starting of 
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branches, at suitable centres, with the object of financing agriculturists till they are able 
to dispose of their produce at advantageous prices, is a matter which requires 
investigation. It opens up a field for the work of a bank such as the Mercantile 
Co-operative Bank. At present the question of disposing of our surplus funds is 
always before the Board ; and the question how far the starting of branches for 
making advances to agriculturists against their produce will solve the problem of 
surplus funds, which is common to many co-operative banks, requires careful 
investigation and consideration. Sale societies exist at the present time in ten places 
in Sind ; but these do not touch even the fringe of the problem, as lnany of the middle 
class and even the big zemindars are still in the grip of the individual banker, and are 
often compelled to sell their produce outright to the broker who buys on behalf of the 
big merchant. 

The present business connections of the agriculturists with the individual money¬ 
lender, and the fact that they are not accustomed to stocking their produce, are factors 
to be contended against ; but it appears very probable that there's a vast field for the 
work of co-operative banks in making advances to individual landholders against their 
produce. 

The total annual produce of Sind is estimated at, say, 10 crores. Even if we assume 
only 20 per cent, of this, it would mean that we could advance two crores of rupees to 
agriculturists annually. The total working capital in the co-operative credit societies 
and banks at present is 1 crore and 9 lakhs, and this goes mostly to help the ordinary 
landholder of small means to do his cultivation work. The above figures give a very 
rough idea of the field that exists for the work of the co-operative banks in the direction 
of advancing money on the security of produce. 

If the big zemindars have also to be financed, it is essential to have co-operative banks 
that will permit of dealing with individuals; and it appears to me that, it would be in 
the fitness of things, if mercantile co-operative banks could be opened at different centres, 
so that the zemindars as well as the small traders of the town may be able to take advan¬ 
tage of them. 

Oral Evidence. 

10809. The Chairman : Mr. Durgadas, you are the Managing Director of the 
Mercantile Co-operative Bank '! —Yes. 

10810. How old is your Bank ?—Two years and a quarter. 

10811. You are trying to do for the small merchants and traders what the big joint 
stock banks do for the biggor merchants and traders. Is that correct ?—Yes. 

10812. Do you make advances against produce also ?—-Not yet; but we want to 
do it. We advance against goods. 

10813. Where do you keep the goods 'We have our own godowns. 

10814. If a merchant wants to keep goods in his own godown ?—The godown should 
be locked up and it, should be under our control and the key should be in our possession. 

10815. What security do you take in case of advances other than those against goods 
in godown ?—-Either we take two sureties or we take property. 

10816. Are your deposits short-term deposits ?—Mostly we have fixed deposits. 

10817. Do you think it is safe to invest any large portion of your capital 
against security of property ?—Our margin is very great, and I take particular care to 
see the property myself. 

MO Y 106 —8 
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10818. But the price of it is not easily realisable ?—'The margin is great, so that 
if we advance Rs. 5,000 we will have property worth Rs. 10,000 or 16,000. 

10819. Mr. J. N. H. Mehta : Do you not have in addition to that the personal security 
also ?—No ; when we have substantial property, we do not take the personal security. 
In some cases we take one surety. 

10820. The Chairman : Is a substantial part of your investment invested in that way ? 
—A fair proportion. 

10821. Do you do hundi business too ?—Yes. 

10822. Dor your own members ?—Of course, they have to be members. 

10823. Are you connected with any other bank ?—I am the Chairman of the 
Hyderabad Co-operative Bank. 

10824. Has your bank any connection in or outside the Presidency ?—We 
tried to have connections with banks in other provinces and also in the Punjab for the 
purpose of bill collection, but we did not find encouragement, and they do not seem to 
take interest in the matter. We would like to do this sort of work with banks in the 
Punjab, and we addressed the Central Bank at Lahore, but they did not seem to take 
interest in the matter. And if this Committee would make such arrangements, it will 
help us considerably. We did try, but we have not met with success so far. 

10825. Have you any arrears, or do your instalments come in punctually ?—It is a 
very small percentage. 

10826. Do you give cash credit'!—We do. 

10827. What is the usual system ?—I have power to grant it up to Rs. 500 
for a fortnight. With regard to other credit, the power is with the Board. Mostly wo 
advance by way of loans; in certain cases, when we deal with merchants, they require 
overdrafts. Our present limit is Rs. 5,000, and we have increased it to Rs. 10,000. We 
have applied to the Registrar to sanction the necessary change in our bye-laws. 

10828. How does the working of your Bank, so far as advances to small traders and 
merchants are concerned, compare with the working of the Urban Bank ? Do they 
finance the same class of people ?—Mostly not. 

10829. I expect the other banks, such as communal banks, which you refer to, 
finance ?—Yes, they do in their own community. 

10830. Is there any overlapping ?—No ; we, however, try to find out if a. borrower 
has taken any loan from any other co-operative bank. 

10831. Before your bank was started, where did they get their finance from ? Did 
they get from indigenous bankers or money-lenders ?—They must have somehow 
managed, but they were in very great difficulty, and the rates of interest must have been 
very exorbitant. 

10832. You say in your statement that you were considering the proposal to open a 
branch of your bank in Hyderabad. Will your committee be here ?—Yes. 

10833. And there would be a separate group of merchants in Hyderabad ?—We would 
have a local directorate consisting of two or three persons, and they would control the 
bank in Hyderabad. That is the idea. 

10834. Has any such proposal been sent to the Registrar ?—We have not yet settled 
the point. 
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10835. 1 was wondering whether it is not possible to open a separate bank ?— 
I think it is better to connect it with our bank as a branch, because it always leads to 
better results. 

10836. Supposing you want finance, would you go to the Central Bank here ?— 
Yes. 

10837. And if the Hyderabad branch wants finance, would they go to the Hyderabad 
Central Bank ?—They will hare correspondence with us, and we will advise them. 

10838. As regards the second point in your statement, you speak about advances 
against produce. What is your idea ?—Our idea is to open branches of our Bank at 
suitable centres. 

10839. But there will be agricultural societies or sale societies and the branches of 
the Central Bank ?—I think there is scope enough for our Bank, because the advan¬ 
tage of a mercantile bank is that it deals with all classes of people and not only with 
agriculturists. 

10840. Ho you deal with agriculturists ?—Hot as yet; but, if we open branches at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere, we can deal with agriculturists. 

10841. Would you propose that your branch should open godowns ?—Yes, as near 
as possible to the marketing centres. 

10842j Can the agricultural societies not finance?—Agricultural societies cannot 
do, in my opinion, large business. 

10843. Sale societies ?—Sale societies have been started, but I do not know how far 
they can do business. In my opinion the bank of the nature of the Mercantile 
Co-operative Bank can do more business than sale societies. 

10844. But the Central Bank is also opening branche.s ?—I have heard that; but, in 
my opinion, there is plenty of scope. 

10845. You do not think that the Mercantile Bank should restrict its operations only 
to mercantile classes and not the agriculturists ?—The agriculturist also is a producer 
of something, and as such I think we should deai with the agriculturists as well. The 
central bank and the district bank have more to do with societies, and we have 
to do more with individuals, and 1 think this is a way in which we can use our surplus 
funds. 

10846. Is your membership confined to Karachi town ?—At present. 

10847. Then you will have to extend it ?—The branches will deal with their 
respective places. 

10848. Very often the question of marketing produce or holding it up is 
closely connected with the question of advances during cultivation. How will you deal 
with that ? It is alright if people bring the produce to you and ask for an advance ; 
that would be easy enough. But in Sind everywhere there is Rome sort of understanding 
with the man who finances for the sale of the produce through him. That would be a 
matter which you will have to consider ?—The matter requires a certain amount 
of investigation. 

10849. But if facilities were available, do you think there will be a large number of 
producers as well as merchants, who would like to hold up their produce ?—I think so. 

10850. And that would be an advantage ?—Yes, in most cases. 
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10851. Mr. Kamat: Is it compatible with the objects of mercantile banks to deal 
with agriculturists and zemindars as you propose to do ?—The Mercantile Bank does not 
mean that we should confine ourselves to merchants only. 

10852. But if you lend out to zemindars, are you not running a risk ?-—Wc Mill lend, 
out against marketing produce. We will have always something in hand against 
which we will advance. 

10853. Do you think your six lakhs of working capital would be enough to meet the 
claims of 103 merchants, if each wants, say, Rs. 5,000 ?—Our capital is rising. It has 
risen to seven lakhs since the writing of my note. To-day our working capital 
is Rs. 6,95,000, and we have surplus of nearly one and a half lakhs. We have invested 
them in Government securities. Then we will have to open branches, and they will 
bring in a lot of money, and our experience is that the branches supply us with more 
funds. 

10854. But there are other agencies which deal with zemindars. Should there be 
overlapping ?—In my opinion there should not be a bank like the zemindari bank. 
It limits the scope. There should be a general bank. 

10855. You are against the zemindari Bank ?—I am not against it; but, in my 
opinion, a bank, which deals with various other people, would work more satisfactorily. 

10856. Mr. J. N. A'. Mehta : Is it your experience that in places like Karachi there 
are small men who need money, and that the present joint stock banks hardly do anything 
for them 1 —It is very difficult for the small man to get accommodation. The number 
of merchants, who have taken advantage of our Bank, has risen considerably. 

10857. And, therefore, such mercantile hanks could do more useful work for smaller 
merchants ?—Of course. 

10858. Do you think that such facilities of advancing to smaller men would mean a 
good deal of risk or would give a tendency for smaller men to borrow more ?—It is a real 
help, because we take good security. 

10859. And notwithstanding the security, the joint stock banks do not help ?—The 
borrowers have found it very hard. 

10860. Mr. Buckley : May I take it that practically all your advances are to 
individuals ?—In hundi business we have two sureties. 

10861. I mean advances against crop produce ?—We have two sureties along with 
the borrower ; but when advances are made on property, no signature is taken except 
one. 

10862. What is roughly the percentage of advances against property ?—It is roughly 
between five and ten per cent, of the total advances. 

10863. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Are there usance bills used in your Bank’s business ?— 
We have a list of approved merchants and we have limits fixed. Rs. 5,000 is the limit 
for loans on hundis. 

10864. Do they find it more convenient than borrowing against promissory notes ?— 
Yes ; we have introduced this system, and they find it convenient. 

10865. Bor what period are the hundis issued ?—Three months. 

10866. This would not be real trade bills. Would they not be accommodation bills? 
They are hundis ; sometimes demand notes also. 
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10867. You have no advances made against gold and silver ?—No. 

10868. What class of people is doing that work at present ?—Probably shroffs might 
be doing it in towns. 

10869. Do you not think it is a good business for the Mercantile Co-operative Bank 
to undertake this business ?—It might be. 

10870. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : You know that there is necessity for facilities for 
storing the produce in the mofussil, so that money could be advanced against the 
produce in stores or godowns to agriculturists or zemindars. There may be two 
agencies—either Government or private. If private individuals are asked to open 
these stores, do you think private enterprise would be forthcoming? Do you think your 
Bank would come forward and help the public in this way ?—I think so. Personally, 
I would strongly favour it. It is a good thing, at any rate, for the Mercantile Bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. ALLAHDINO Md. SIDIK MEM0N, District Honorary Organiser, 
Co-operative Society, Durro, District Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

(A) Present system by which the agriculturists in Sind obtain finance for 
(a) Expenses during Cultivation. —The villages where co-operative societies of 
more than three years standing exist, the current agricultural needs of the members 
of those societies are generally satisfied fully by them. In places, however, where the 
societies are in an initial stage and are of less than about three years standing, or in 
places where societies do not exist at all, the village sowcar is the chief financier. In 
addition to the exorbitant interest, he usually imposes a condition that the 
produce of the borrower must be sold to him or through him. 

Government tai cavi for current agricultural operations has generally been discon¬ 
tinued, except, perhaps, in some specified backward talukas. In seasons of scarcity, 
famine, floods or other unforeseen calamities of nature. Government taccavi, however, 
is freely granted all round. 

{b) Capital and Permanent Improvements. —The village sowcars do not advance 
any loans for land improvement. In years of plenty, the agriculturists generally 
effect improvements in their lands out of their own savings. Those who have no 
savings, obtain Government taccavi on long-term basis. Such taccavi is given 
to the members of co-operative societies through the societies concerned, while in the 
case of non-members they get it direct from the mukhtiarkars. 

(c) Special Needs, e.g.. Failure of Monsoon, Land Revenue, etc.— In Shah 
Bunder Division, to which I belong, cultivation is carried on by means of canal 
water. Rainfall being uncertain, the agriculturists do not depend upon it. If in any 
year the water in the canals is inadequate or if there are floods or other calamities of 
nature, e.g., diseases, locust attacks, etc., the condition of the agriculturists becomes 
very pitiable. The co-operative societies in such years grant extensions to their 
members as also fresh loans for further cultivation. Government also grants them 
postponements of taccavi instalments. The sowcars adding interest accrued to the 
principal sum, get fresh bonds executed and also give further advances though the 
rate of interest in such cases is much enhanced. 
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(B) Bates op Interest charged on Loans, nature op Security, etc. —The rate 
of interest' at which co-operative societies advance loans to their members ranges 
between 9f to lOjl per cent, per annum. The rate of interest of the sowcars ranges 
from 18 to 54 per cent, per annum according to the solvency of the borrower, and the 
nature of the security offered. Loans advanced by co-operative societies are 
repayable generally out of the crop for which they are advanced. 

Sowcars generally give very little cash to the zemindars or haris. Their advances 
generally are in kind. The necessaries of life, e.g., cloth, spices, kerosene oil, seeds, 
etc., are all taken on credit by the zemindars and the sowcar debits them with the cost 
thereof at whatever rates he finds convenient to himself. If a zemindar requires a 
big sum as cash loan, say two hundred or upwards, then he is required to execute an 
outright sale deed for a portion of his land. The moral understanding between the 
parties, however, is that the land will be restored to the vendor if the amount is repaid 
with interest during one year’s time. It has been found by experience that more often 
than not the zemindars are unable to repay the full amount punctually, with the result 
that they lose their title to the holding. 

(C) What Part is being played in Agricultural Finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank op India, etc. —In my Division there is no other financing agency for 
the agriculturists except the co-operative societies, the local sowcars and Government 
to the extent pointed out above. 

I am the Honorary Organiser of Shah Bunder Division which comprises four talukas, 
viz., Jati, Shah Bunder, Mirpur Bathoro and Sujawal. There are in all 48 societies in 
that Division with a membership of about 2,000 and working capital about Rs. 4 lakhs. 
The societies are based on the share system. The nominal value of a share is 
Rs. 20 payable in 10 instalments of Rs. 2 each. This amount is too small for one year’s 
contribution, and hence each member is required to subscribe for at least 6 shares, 
i.e., he pays Rs. 10 per year least. The well-to-do members contribute more, and some 
keep deposits also in societies. Of the total capital of rupees 4 lakhs, about 40 per cent, 
is the owned capital of societies raised in the shape of shares, deposits and reserve fund, 
while the remaining 60 per cent, is mostly the loan from the Central Bank, there being 
a small percentage of Government taccavi also in it. 

The maximum lending limit is Rs. 500 per member, but in deserving cases 
permission is accorded by the Deputy Registrar to grant loans up toRs. 1,000 per 
individual. 

(D) Estimate op the Total Agricultural Requirements of the People.— The 
total area cultivated during a year in my Division is about 2 lakhs of acres. Taking the 
average cost of cultivation at Rs. 12 per acre, the total capital required in my Division 
is about Rs. 24 lakhs. Of this, co-operative societies contribute about Rs. 4 laklis, i.e., 
^th of the total amount required. The remaining 5/6ths are being advanced by the 
sowcars. The sowcars have thus the upper hand still in rural finance and they are using 
all possible means to suck out even the last drop of blood of their debtors. The rates of 
their interest are heavy, and in years of scarcity the debts against the zemindars go on 
swelling by rapid leaps by the accumulation of interest and compound interest. The 
bania maintains false accounts which the illiterate agriculturists cannot follow with 
the result that, once in his clutches, the zemindar is seldom, able to extricate 
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himself. The following, in my opinion, are the remedies against this unpleasant state 
of affairs :— 

1. Multiplication of co-operative societies. 

2. Opening of village schools broadcast to make education accessible to every 
humble soul. This will stop future illiteracy at least, if not the existing one. 

3. Opening of branch post offices in all good villages. 

4. Opening of a land mortgage bank which may redeem the old debts of 
zemindars. 

5. Organization of a zemindari bank which may meet the requirements of big 
zemindars. 

6. The Deputy Registrar be empowered to sanction loans up to Rs. 3,000 in case 
of deserving members of the existing societies. Beyond this the powers may be 
reserved by the Registrar. 

7. The financing banks at present restrict their loans to societies within a 
maximum of one-third of their total assets. This limit should be made more elastic 
and societies should be given loans up to half of their total assets. 

8. Application of the Land Alienation Act to Sind, whereby it may not be possible 
for the money-lenders to usurp the agriculturists’ land. 

9. There should be some Government check and control on the sowcars to 
minimize their exploitations, e.g., they should be placed under legal obligation not 
to charge interest, beyond a certain rate. They should also be required to maintain 
their accounts in some prescribed forms which at least the educated agriculturists 
may be able to scrutinize from time to time. 

Question 2. -Present Methods of Marketing the Principal Crops.— Paddy is the 
principal crop in Shah Bunder Division. When it is ready, the zemindars who have 
already promised tc sell it to the sowcws do so. Others also dispose of their prod lice on 
the spot, and do nor, carry it to the market places for Bale. Bargains are made with 
the agents of grain merchants either locally or at market places, and the purchasers 
make their own arrangements for the transport of produce. 

In some cases forward sales are also effected. Before the crops are ready, the zemindars 
enter into forward contracts with the dealers agreeing to give a certain number of 
maunds of paddy on a particular date at a particular price. The zemindars get 
Rs. 2 per maund as earnest money for the contract. If, however, the zemindar requires 
full value in advance of the quantity promised to be supplied on the future date, the 
merchants give that also, but the rate offered in that case, is much lower than the 
current rate of forward sales. 

The grain merchants cheat the zemindars in prices as also in weights and to remedy 
this state of affairs co-operative sale societies are a Very potent remedy, but unfortunately 
they cannot be quite useful to the zemindars at this stage owing to the following among 
other causes 

1. The zemindars are accustomed to sell their produce in their own villages and 
they cannot shake off this habit so easily. Moreover bringing the produce to market 
places means bagging and transport, arrangements which the agriculturists do not or 
cannot afford to undertake. 

2. Several zemindars dispose of their produce by contracting forward sales, but 
co-operative sale societies cannot enter into speculative business. 
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The sale societies, being business Concerns, require much business capacity and 
skilful management both of which are not available in the mofussil villages. 

Inspite of the above difficulties a beginning was made last year (December 1928 and 
January 1929) and some of the zemindars of the Mirpur Bathoro taluka were induced to 
sell their produce through the Sind Central Bank’s Branch at Mirpur Bathoro. They 
brought about 4,000 maunds. The rate of paddy being somewhat' unfavourable at 
crop time, the zemindars proposed to wait for better prices and were given 76 per cent, 
of the value of the produce brought in advance. Unfortunately owing to fluctuations 
in prices the rate existing in December 1928 and January 1929 went on falling and has 
not risen even up to this day, with the result that the produce is still lying with the branch 
undisposed of. Thus the first experiment towards joint sale of produce has not proved 
quite encouraging. It will, therefore, take some time to make sale societies popular 
in my Division. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of the Oral Evidence.) 

“ I am a District Honorary Organiser. There are 48 societies in my charge. I have 
been doing this work for six years. The agriculturists sell their produce to sowcars. 
They get the price of the day. Those who sell while the crop is standing, sell it at a much 
lower price. There is another difference also in that those people who give their produce 
in liquidation of their debts do not get a good price. Big zemindars get taccavi from 
Government for land improvement. The small zemindars do not care. They do 
improvements with their hands. The zemindars give, in turn, the taccavi loans to haris. 
The tendency to improve the land is there, but it is a question of finance. The big 
zemindars get taccavi from the Government whenever they want it. The sowcars do not 
give money for this purpose. Last year the season was good. The year before the last 
was very bad. This year there was no water in the beginning, but at the later stage 
there was more than sufficient water and the land was good. Ido not know of any 
case when two or three years out of four were bad. There is no difficulty for 
co-operative societies to advance if there is one bad year. The societies have fixed 
deposits and reserve fund. Fifteen per cent, are deposits. Every year the members 
go in purchasing shares at the time of the harvest. I say that the opening of branch post 
offices is necessary for this reason : At present a lot of delay is involved in the receipt of 
correspondence and papers to co-operative societies or of correspondence with zemindars. 
Therefore, to avoid this delay, branch post offices are necessary. At present the postal 
savings bank is taken advantage of by Government servants and not by agriculturists. 
The zemindars took advantage of the' postal cash certificates during the war time. Now 
they deposit their money in the branch offices of banks. They get interest. About 
marketing, I say that people do not take their produce to the market but the purchasers 
go to them and buy tlioir produce. *The petty traders buy the produce and bring it to 
the husking mill and get it husked and send it to Karachi. Sometimes they sell to big 
merchants and sometimes they sell direct in Karachi. There is only one zemindar who 
is working in partnership with other merchants and sends his produce direct. I say that 
the small zemindars are benefited by co-operative societies and not the big zemindars, 
whose needs are greater and are not being satisfied. Wherever there are societies of 
more than three years standing, these societies’ members do not borrow from sowcars 
except in very rare cases where a marriage takes place or some such thing happens. 
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I say that for a bank to finance adequately in the first year is not good. We take proper 
care in selecting members. We follow the same principle from the very beginning as 
banks follow. 

“ So far as my knowledge goes, only Rs. 2,000 have been given from societies. I do not 
know how much money has been taken from Government directly as taceavi. People 
do know that taccaoi is available and the procedure is very long. The investigation is 
done first by the mv-khtiarkar and then he consults the Agricultural Department. There 
is no difficulty in getting these people on the spot excepting the time. The people are 
really afraid of applying for taccavi to the mukhtiarkar. We get sanction from the 
Registrar to grant special limits. The usual limit is Rs. 500. We get sanction to the 
extent of Rs. 750 and ultimately to Rs. 1,000. Tho Co-operative Movement has satisfied 
one-sixth of the requirements of a member. 

“ The zemindars borrow from the credit society and, in turn, they finance their own 
haris. So the Co-operative Movement is doing good both to the zemindar and to the hari. 
The zemindar does not charge any interest to the hari. When a zemindar finances a hari 
without interest, in lieu of this, he gets two-thirds of the produce—one-third in lieu of 
the supply of seed and one-third in lieu of the supply of cash. In spite of his getting 
two-thirds from the hari the zemindar is in need of borrowing because his crop fails 
frequently and, therefore, he has not only to look after his own family but to the needs 
of the haris also. 

“ If a zemindar does not finance the hari he would not cultivate the land. Though 
it is said that the hari gets only one-third, actually he gets nearly half. At the time of 
division, there are customs, by means of which his entire share nearly comeB to half the 
produce. If the crop is good, the hari’s share is enough to keep him well. The Land 
Alienation Act is necessary because most of the lands owned by MussalmanB should be in 
the possession of Mussalmans always. The banias who lend money should be made to 
keep a certain regular system and form of accounting.” 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. E. L. PRICE, C.I.E., O.B.E., P. & 0. Bank Buildings, Karachi. 

MEMORANDUM. 

1. I have been in business in Karachi since 1905. My experience has been mainly 
with shipping, finance and exchange. 

2. The growth of banking in Karachi in the past 25 years has been remarkable, not 
only in the increase in the number of branch banks established here but of their Indian 
constituents. 

3. The habit of cash (instead of cheque) payments, however, still largely prevails. 

4. The sums in currency that Indian merchants carry with them, on their persons or 
wrapped in a cloth, and in their safes, are staggering. I have several times seen over 
Rs. 1,00,000 so carried in notes. I once had deposited with me Rs. 72,000, in my firm’s 
own cheques, by a merchant who was going out to live in a camp for fear of plague. 

He absolutely refused to allow me to bank the money in his name on two grounds, 
(a) he could not write English, (6) he would not accept interest as being against Koranic 
Law. He, however, cheerfully accepted my offer to give the interest earned to a 
Muhammadan charity. 
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6. X do not know how to deal with the religious objection to interest without which 
banking cannot exist. 

A learned gentleman once told me the Koranic injunction was only against greed, 
blood-sucking, not against ordinary commercial interest. The refusal of commercial 
interest is undoubtedly a grave handicap to those refusing it and through them to the 
country, especially where they predominate. 

6. Illiteracy in English is a great handicap. The objections to banks cashing cheques 
signed or endorsed in a vernacular seem to me insuperable except in very special 
cases where the client can guarantee that no member of his household save himself will 
handle the cheques. I do not think there are many cases of Indian families illiterate in 
English where such a guarantee can be satisfactorily given or accepted. 

7. There is also the question of “ confidence ” which has been heavily shaken by the 
banking swindles of 1913, the subsequent failures of the Alliance Bank of Simla and the 
Bengal National Bank, and again recently locally by the failure of the Karachi Bank, Ltd. 
A larger number of failures of banks, however, in the U. S. A. has not impaired the 
banking habit there. 

8. The use of notes rather than coins, however, is a step in the right direction. The 
objection to notes in country places, however, is a practical one, the fear of loss by 
vermin or weather damage to the paper. 

9. Hoarding of both coins and bullion is common both in Karachi and in the hinter¬ 
land. The remedy is confidence, education and the lure of interest. It is calculated 
that, if once gold began to come out of hoard in India, there would be an immediate rise 
in price levels all over the world. 

10. In my experience there is no difficulty for any one, with reasonable security and 
legitimate objects, to obtain financial accommodation from banks in Karachi, (a) for 
internal trade from the Imperial Bank and the joint stock banks, (5) for external 
trade, or business ancillary thereto, from the exchange bankB. Complaints on such 
heads, that I have occasionally looked into, have all proved to arise from ignorance of 
sound banking practice. 

Oral Evidence. 

10871. The Chairman: Mr. Price, you are a businessman in Karachi —Yes; we 
ship hides and skins and have agencies. 

10872. And you are also interested in shipping, finance and exchange '! —Yes. 

10873. You are also a member of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

10874. The views that you express in the note are your personal views 1 —Yes. 

10875. You say in your statement that the growth of banking in Karachi in the past 
25 years has been remarkable and that most people who have credit and security are 
in a position to get what finance they require for their business. We have been told 
by some witnesses that joint stock banks and their branches are not in sufficient close 
touch with the local merchants not only in Karachi but also elsewhere in the Province, 
and that this is one of the reasons why people who deserve to get finance sometimes do 
not get it ?—It is not my experience. There is considerable competition in Karachi. 
You have in Karachi the Lloyds Bank, a very big English bank ; you have the Imperial 
Bank ; the Mercantile Bank, the Yokohama, the Chartered, the Eastern and the P. & O. 
Banks, the National Bank, the Central Bank, and you have two other Indian banks—the 
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Punjab People’s Bank and the Punjab National Bank. Owing to the competition 
between these banks in Karachi, people of any credit are always in a position to get 
the finance they require. 

10876. But what about the districts ? It is said that the management there is not 
in close touch with the people ?—I understand this has been put before you that there 
is a difficulty. I can q uite believe it for this reason, if a bank is dealing with a European 
firm or individual, you will see the European wants financial accommodation in the 
bank where he will put his affairs very clearly, i.e.., his balance sheet, etc. Besides, as 
a matter of fact, the finance he requires will not exceed half the liquid assets he is putting 
up. If you come to am Indian gentleman, you will find that he does not want to put in 
50 per cent, but wants a far larger proportion from the bank than he puts in himself. This 
of course the bank does not always give. In these days of fluctuation of prices it is often 
fair for a bank to require a 50 per cent, margin. Another thing is that the whole civiliza¬ 
tion of the West is based on the individual. In the East it is not so ; it is based on the 
family and great complications arise. I know one instance where a European firm had 
to settle up obligations with a Mahomedau firm and took over Borne property and every¬ 
thing seemed perfectly alright. Then there turned a girl claimant who apparently had 
some right which was overlooked. It was overlooked in perfect good faith. But finally 
they had to pay her out. In the ease of a Hindu family every male born is a co-parcener. 
If you are going to deal with the head of the family, sometimes he has the right to bind 
the assets even of the minor co-parcener, sometimes not. These complications arise 
while dealing with Indians. 

10877. You think, the two points, viz., inadequacy of margin and want of clear title 
stand in the way of getting financial accommodation ?—Yes. All the losses made by 
banks in Karachi for years and years have been on Indian accounts. 

10878. Do you think that in the branches, as they are conducted at present, the 
management is in sufficiently close touch with the mercantile community or the banking 
people ?—I should say so. 

10879. You speak about the expansion of banking in Karachi. Would it be correct 
to say that most of the internal trade is still being financed by indigenous bankers ?— 
Yes. 

10880. This being so, do you think that it is possible to bring the indigenous bankers 
more in touch with the general banking system of the country, i.e., with the joint stock 
banks ?—I may tell you that my experience of indigenous financiers from the point 
of view of utility is that their terms are very drastic. 

10881. If the rates of the bankers are exorbitant, could not the other banks come in 
and compete ?—But the chief difficulty for a bank, which works on a commercial rate, is 
to know its customer, whereas an indigenous shroff, though he may be charging high, 
estimates his risk. If you cannot really estimate the risk, you are not in a position 
to come in and to curtail the rate. 

10882. The question is whether it will be possible for these hanks to work through 
the indigenous bankers and place more financial facilities in their hands ?—The 
indigenous bankers are at present discounting hundis with banks. 

10883. In paragraph 3 you say : “ The habit of cash (instead of cheque) payment, 
however, still largely prevails ” ?—-The other day in Karachi Municipality 21 notes of 
Rs. 100 each were stolen ; such a loss could not have happened if the towns folk had 
made cheque payments. 
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10884. What do you think is the reason for this cheque habit not being on the 
increase t —For several reasons. 

10885. Is it due to want of confidence ?—I say that the people in Karachi have 
confidence in leading banks. 

10886. It is said that the cheque habit could be more widely introduced if cheques 
were allowed to be issued in the vernacular ?■—I do not think so. When people can sign 
in the vernacular, they can usually sign in English as well. I remember a ease on one 
occasion where there was a family signature made on a cheque, and it turned out that 
the man who signed it was their cook and was recognised as a member of the household. 

10887. Can any one sign it on behalf of the account-holder ?—I do not think so. 
Only the person, who is legally entitled, can do so. 

10888. Is this procedure common ?—In most of the joint families it is so. 

10889. But even if a cheque is signed by one member, does not the bank compare 
it with the specimen signature f—I do not know. Personally, if I had my money in a 
bank which started accepting cheques signed in vernacular, I would at once withdraw 
it and put it in another bank. It is so difficult to identify the signature. Indians 
themselves have spoken to me about this. 

10890. In Calcutta we found that in one bank they accepted vernacular signatures, 
but that they had a cashier who took the risk himself ?—It adds to cost. It will not be 
difficult for an ordinary man to learn to make his signature in English even if he is illi¬ 
terate. 

10891. Mr. Buckley : Is there any difficulty for small banks to get into the clear¬ 
ing house ?—I do not know. The bankers’ clearing house is a bit cautious about taking 
a new member. First of all it should know whether he brings a volume of business. 
Now a new bank coming into the clearing house might have a large proportion of 
small cheques and thus it will throw everybody into confusion. 

10892. Would you agree that not being a member of the clearing house is a distinct 
handicap to a small bank in popularizing the use of their cheques ?—I am not sure about 
it. The whole object of the clearing house is to balance dealings in large amounts. I 
mean if you have a couple of hundreds or thousands of rupees, this sort of business is not 
suitable to the clearing house. 

10893. About the disinclination of certain people who are not taking interest, from 
your experience do you think that the tendency is now changing to the other 
direction '/—A Mahomedan gentleman told me the Koranic injunction was only against 
greed, blood-sucking and not against ordinary commercial interest. 

10894. We find that a number of them are now placing their deposits in banks. Are 
they taking interest ?—Yes. I think it will be very useful if you will get the decision 
by a mould that the taking and giving of commercial interest is not forbidden. 

10895. The Chairman : We are told that in the Punjab also people have now begun 
to take interest and also in Hyderabad ?—I still know a number of old-fashioned 
Mahomedans who would not care to take interest and they keep their money in their own 
houses. 

10896. So far as the small traders and merchants are concerned, is it paying to joint 
stock banks to finance them 1 —I do not think that it pays anybody. 

Mr. E. L. Price. 



10897. Do you think that a man, doing business with a capital of Rs. 50,000 or 
Rs. 1,00,000, if he requires Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 10,000 for his business, will be able to get 
this sum from a joint stock bank ?■—Personally I should think that a business or an 
industry would be bcstter off without such petty borrowers. I doubt very much if a man 
with a capital of a lakh of rupees will often need to borrow Rs. 5,000 or even Rs. 10,000. 

10898. Would he not require temporary accommodation ?—The sum of Rs. 5,000 
or Rs. 10,000 can be raised by him easily. 

10899. Speaking about the hoarding habit, do you think that it is diminishing 
now ?—Supposing a Hindu girl is being married, how can you dower her ? Under the old 
Hindu system she has first of all no part in the inheritance of her father and again none 
in that of the family of her husband. If she is to have anything of her own, 
how can you give it to her ? You can only do it by hanging it on her person when she 
is married. 

10900. Apart from this, is there a tendency to actually hoard money in the 
house ?—I think the hoarding is mainly due to women. A woman, when she is married, 
is fully aware that the jewels on her person are her own, and it is ingrained in her that 
only in this form can she own anything. 

10901. You say : “ It is calculated that, if once gold began to come out of hoard in 
India, there would bo an immediate rise in price-levels all over the world ”. At least an 
appreciable part of it has come out during the last 3 or 4 years owing to the present 
depressed state of things ?—No ; I do not believe gold has, but 1 do believe that rupees 
have come out. 

10902. Mr. Kamat : With reference to the present branches of the Imperial Bank 
and the policy of having branches in the interior, it has been alleged that some of the 
branches do not pay and, as a matter of policy, it has been said, they should be swept 
off the field ?—Whose policy ? On account of Government’s policy or Bank’s policy ? 

10903. It may be of both ?—I can understand the Imperial Bank wanting to close its 
unprofitable branches. 

10904. It may be due to the Government’s policy or the Bank’s, but I ask you Bhould 
they close the business and leave the field to other joint stock hanks where the branch 
does not pay ’—The whole working of the Imperial Bank is much more a matter of 
argument than of fact. 

10905. Do you come in touch with indigenous bankers ?—Yes. 

10906. Have you any experience of them ?—I have known a number of them 
personally, some of whom have gone into bankruptcy. 

10907. And yet there must be very good shroffs, who are doing business for a number 
of years ?—Yes, and they do not advertise themselves. 

10908. Now suppose these shroffs are to be linked up with the central banking system, 
have you any idea as to how to link them up ’—They are linked up already by the hundi 
system. 

10909. The Chairman: You said that several of the shroffs went bankrupt. Was 
it due to'their trading on their own account or to their financing other people ’—1 think 
it was due to wild speculation and extravagant living. 

10910. Mr. Kamat: There is a feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of shroffs that 
they do not get proper treatment from the Imperial Bank and there is a sort of preferential 
treatment given to European firms 7—I doubt very much whether the European firms 
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are going much to the Imperial Bank for accommodation. A European firm is mostly 
doing export and import business and such a firm goes to an exchange bank, because this 
business forms part of an exchange bank’s business. Similarly, in the case of Indian 
merchants also, who do export and import business, the exchange bank accommodates 
them. The man who is doing local business goes to the Imperial Bank. He is advanced 
in rupees. He repays in the same currency. But a merchant, who is buying goods in 
one currency and selling them in another, must naturally go to an exchange hank. 

10911. About modernizing the shroffs and bringing them into close touch with banks, 
have you any idea as to how to modernize these people and their methods whether by 
legislation or by other restrictions or by compelling them to show their accounts ?■—The 
whole of their business they know well. When losses occur, a shroff knows the time when 
to close it. A shroff is the most healthy member of the society because he gives credit 
where it ought to be given although he charges heavily. He knows his customer well. 
I distinguish between a shroff and a bania. 

10912. About thrift and banking habit, we have been told that the postal cash certi¬ 
ficates have drained away from districts money which otherwise could have been useful 
to shroffs to finance agriculture or internal trade ?—-Are you representing that shroffs 
get large sums of money by way of deposits ? 

10913. They say that they used to attract deposits from the middle class people or 
from the mercantile community and that their deposits are now reduced in bulk 
owing to the postal cash certificates ?—I do not think so. I think it is due to lack of 
confidence. 

10914. Do you think that a shroff has lost confidence ?—I do not know, but I find that 
the firms of shroffs who failed had taken many small deposits. 

10916. Professor Kale: One of your suggestions is that there are too many small 
traders and that, therefore, they do not deserve any sympathy or help 1 —Yes. 

10916. Do you not think that in a country like India we cannot but have small traders 
especially when you have business on a small scale 1 —Yes. I have seen in England the 
Edgware Road shops struggling for life. They cannot make an economic living. There 
are too many people trying to do the same kind of business. It is economically bad. 

10917. This may be so in big towns, but in the case of small traders who want 
accommodation for small amounts, is it not necessary that this accommodation should 
be made available to them 1 —From whose point of view ? 

10918. From the point of view of the community ?—It is like the Edgware 
Road shops. It is like employing a dozen men when two can serve the purpose 
perfectly well. 

10919. Are you referring to export business or to the movement of crops in the 
interior ?—I am not particularly referring to any one thing. I say that too many people 
waste their time and energy all trying to do the same thing. The number of people 
whose lives are not economically justified 13 appalling. 

10920. It is true as a general proposition, but taking the conditions of India, shall 
we not find some remedies to make finance available to trade ?—In India the whole thing 
is mixed up. Where there are village banias, you will find that lending is combined with 
food-stuff and seed. I do not want to help the bania who eats up the country. 
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10921. But that will smash the whole internal trade ?—I have no love for him. He 
is a big factor no doubt, but, from what I can make out about the village bania, I have 
no love for him. 

10922. What objection is there if the signature on the cheque is in vernacular ?—For 
business one must have confidence. 

10923. If a man who knows the vernacular checks the signatures, will this difficulty 
that you mention still remain there ?—For business you want confidence and speed and 
not qualms, hesitation, delays and enquiries. 

10924. Why should there be hesitation in deciphering the vernacular signature if 
Indians who know the vernaculars are in charge ?—You must ask this question of the 
man who deciphers it. 

10925. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Are vernacular cheques accepted by any hanks here to 
your knowledge ?—Hot to my knowledge. The system would be, I believe, that a man 
will take it to the Accountant of the hank and write the signature on it, and the Account¬ 
ant will also sign it, then it will be accepted. 

10926. According to the evidence given to us, we have been told that that practice 
is adopted in Ahmed abad and Bombay. Why should it not be followed here ?—I do 
not know that banks have not accepted it here. 

10927. Professor Kale : What do you want to convey when you say in your written 
statement: “ It is ca lculated that if once gold began to come out of hoard in India, there 
would be an immediate rise in price-level all over the world ”, Will it be an advantage 
or a disaster ?—At the present time it will be an advantage. 

10928. Do you think that the present low level of prices is due to lack of gold 1 —Yes. 

10929. In England also prices are going down. Do you not think that the power of 
consumption in the world has gone down '! W’hat is the power of consumption in the 
world ?—It is appetite, and you limit it without satisfying it. 

10930. The War destroyed capital, and therefore, there is depression ?—The losses 
in the War can be made up in one good season. Look at the present production of the 
world in everything. It may be anything, a loaf of bread, clothing or a pair of boots, and 
the people producing loaves and clothing and boots are all clamouring for customers. 

10931. So you vrant more gold to go into the banks and be the basis of credit ?—Yes, 
if India, instead of hoarding gold, were to mobilise it, the change in the world’s prices 
will be tremendous. 

10932. Mr. J. .V. R. Mehta : When you are talking of smaller men, I think you are 
thinking of the small money-lenders or banias, but what about the small man who wants 
to get money for business ?—What is his business ? 

10933. I mean small trade or industry or business 1 —What capital is he putting out 
himself ? 

10934. Say five or ten thousand S—How much is he entitled to borrow if he puts in 
ten thousand ? 

10935. Say half of that ?—It seems to be a very big proportion. I think it would 
be very reasonable for such a man to take a partner. 

10936. The Chairman: Supposing he wants Rs. 2,500 ?—I think for a man having 
really Rs. 10,000 of his own in liquid form, it would not be unreasonable to borrow 
Rs. 2,500. 
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10937. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : What would you suggest then 1 There seems to be no 
hope for a small man ?—Obviously it is to extend the Co-operative Movement, and the 
remedy is to encourage the people to deposit money with the bank instead of keeping 
in their houses. 

10938. Mr. Buckley : You say in your statement: “ The use of notes rather than 
coins, however, is a step in the right direction ”. How do you regard the abolition of 
the one-rupee note ?—I think it is a great pity that it was abolished. It was a very 
useful thing. I think it was abolished at the instance of Lord Inchcape. But I think 
that it was worth retaining. 

10939. You make a reference to the loss of confidence owing to the failure of certain 
banks. Have you any suggestions to make as to how that can be avoided ?—The failure 
that I had in mind was the failure in 1913 of the Indian Specie Bank. Had the rules been 
observed and if a plain statement had been made showing what silver they were holding, 
it would have been perfectly plain that gambling was going on in the bank. How can 
you legislate against fraud ? You may have Companies Acts or Banks Acts, but if 
managers and directors still keep fictitious accounts, how can you prevent them ? The 
thing that will prevent frauds in banking is a very high standard of conduct and honesty 
on the part of those conducting the bank. 

10940. Have you any suggestions to make for increasing the use of hundis and other 
negotiable instruments 1 —As far as hundis go, I think the hundi circulates like any¬ 
thing. It is all over the place. 

10941. We were told by certain witnesses that the use of usance hundis is 
decreasing ?—I was thinking of demand hundis. A man dealing in Karachi sends 
down a demand hundi against the railway receipt. A usance hundi is after all nothing but 
a disguised form of borrowing money. 

10942. Would you bo in favour of railway receipts being made negotiable instru¬ 
ments 1 —No, I would not. 

10943. Why not ?—It has been definitely ruled in law that the railway receipt is not 
a negotiable instrument, and I think it would be fair for all concerned that it should 
be so kept. In the case of a ship’s bill of lading it is quite different; the goods are 
alongside the steamer, they are properly checked over the taffrail and the mate’s receipt is 
carefully prepared. There is the responsibility of the ship’s captain or the ship’s agents 
and owners. Compare that with the railway receipts that are issued at these kutcha 
upcountry stations where they have principally one man on the whole station and there 
is no real check. Swindles would be common. If you make the railway receipt 
a negotiable instrument, you simply pave the way for frauds. 

10944. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : The present practice is that some merchants 
treat them as negotiable ?—That is only between two friendly parties. That is a very 
different thing from its being a general negotiable instrument. Besides, the forms 
of railway receipts are such that if a railway receipt changes hands indifferently, there 
is every posibility of fatting the figures. 

10945. Mr. Buckley : What is your opinion as regards the practice of a bank charging 
commission on cheques drawn on its own branch in another town ?—For small sums 
they charge four annas per cent. It is a charge made not because it is a cheque on another 
branch of the bank but because the branch is in another town. 
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10946. Do you think that this practice may turn people off from using the 
cheque ?—Of course, for my own persona] convenience I am paying my hotel bill, say, 
in Calcutta by a cheque on Karachi. It is alright for my personal convenience. But 
on a commercial scale I should not be prepared to offer such a cheque. And I do not 
think it is necessary. You can always buy drafts very easily. 

10947. We had complaints that in certain cases upcountry branches of banks do not 
charge the market rate of exchange ruling, say, in Bombay or Karachi ?—There is no 
regular exchange market upcountry. They depend on the rates they are told at the ports. 
If I were to be in Amritsar, and some one would ask me to fix certain bills for collection, 
I must have a fair margin in quoting the rate of exchange. Upcountry you must have 
a margin on the part, quotations. 

10948. What is your opinion regarding the question of joint stock banks receiving 
savings bank deposits. Would you be in favour of any restriction on investments ? 
I am thinking of small men opening savings bank accounts with banks. In Australia 
a system of Government guarantee and control prevails. Do you think the system may 
be adopted here ?—It is a matter of purely business bundobast. If any bank wants it, 
it can be done. It does not require legislation to enable it. It will be as easy to work 
as “ trustees for debenture holders ”. 

10949. Have you any information on the possibility of investment trusts in the 
country ?—You mean those companies where public put in their money to dabble on the 
stock exchange ? 

10950. No. Have you any knowledge of investment trusts '!■—The investment trust 
would very largely be responsible for gambling as in America. The whole thing is this. 
You get 5,000 men, of whom each is prepared to lose 100 dollars. A man having 100 
dollars cannot gamble, and the investment trust is often just a pool for gambling. A 
man who has Rs. 100 had better put the amount in the post office. The big man does 
not need an investment trust. He will go on gambling direct on the stock exchange. 
The investment trust will give people facilities for gambling. 

10951. The Chairman,: The investment trusts in England do not go in for gambling 
but invest all over the world and are paying 7 per cent, interest ?—I do not know that. 

10952. Mr. Buckley : Supposing we could have some well-managed investment 
trust, would it not get over the difficulty of the Mahomedan not taking interest ?—You 
mean some of the investment trusts do not pay any interest at all ? They do not 
distribute their funds until they finally wind up ?—I am not a theologian to say that 
dividend is not interest. 

10953. Mr. V. L. Mehta : With regard to the postal cash certificates have you heard 
of the complaints in Karachi that these postal cash certificates compete with joint stock 
and exchange banks ?—T have not heard of it. 

10954. That was a grievance put to us by some bankers in Bombay ? Is that not the 
feeling in Karachi ?—I have not heard of it here. 

10955. Do you not think that the rate is very high 1 —What is the rate 7 

10956. It is 5| ?—When you see the rates prevailing in the bazar, you can say that 
5f per cent, is not so high as to be a matter of coinplaint. 

10957. Are the rates not higher than banks’ rate ?—You have to put in larger sums, 
say, Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 in a bank. 
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10958. There is then no feeling in Karachi that the rates are high ?—I have not heard 
of it. Anyway, I shall be sorry to say anything against postal cash certificates. They 
have been the cause of saving by many people who would not have otherwise saved. 

10959. Supposing you get five or ten lakhs by postal cash certificates in Sind, then 
all that money is not invested in Sind. Would you approve of any system by which 
that money is made available in Sind ?—I am afraid I cannot be as narrowly provincial 
as that. 

10960. Are there any Indian exchange brokers in Karachi ?—No. 

10961. There are in Bombay ; is there any reason why they are not here ?—The 
exchange business here has been running since 1865 in the hands of Europeans. 

10962. I ask you this because there is some complaint made to us that the exchange 
banks do not work through Indian exchange brokers here as they do in Bombay ?—We 
have an Exchange Brokers’ Association here. Ido not know that any man has a 
necessary claim to be admitted in our Association, and for the matter of that I cannot 
get admission in the Bombay Stock Brokers’ Association. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. N. A. BECHAR, M.L.C., Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

There is no regular system by which an agriculturist obtains finance for cultivation 
expenses or for his other needs. It is generally the village money-lender who supplies 
his needs in money as well as in kind. Also in some instances zemindars give advances 
to their haris for cultivation. It is only since 1918 that the system of financing agri¬ 
culture on co-operative lines has been introduced in Sind. The co-operativo banks 
advance money for current agricultural operations only. They have not yet touched the 
problems of permanent land improvements, etc., as such schemes would require long-term 
loans. Advances for this purpose are, however, being made by Government in the form 
of taccavi loans. The members of co-operative societies get taccavi advances through 
co-operative agency, but such advances have been made to the extent of about 50,000 
rupees in Sind. Thus it will be seen that there are three main agencies for the 
finance of agricultural industry, viz., the village money-lenders, co-operative societies 
and Government. 

The rates of interest charged by a money-lender used to vary from 25 to 75 per cent, 
before the Co-operative Movement came into existence, but at present such rates vary 
from 12 to 50 per cent. There is no question of period with the money-lenders as all their 
customers have running accounts with them. The security offered is sometimes land 
and standing crops, but generally it is the character of each zemindar borrower that 
determines the money-lender’s credit. 

The co-operative societies charge Interest to their members at 1£- pies per rupee, i.e., 
about lOj per cent., while they are charged interest by a district bank at 8 per cent. The 
Government plays no important part in the agricultural finance beyond advancing taccavi 
loans for permanent improvements and in cases of calamities, for example, floods, 
frosts, etc., they grant remission of land revenue and interest on taccavi loans. 
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The Imperial Bank and joint stock banks a^void to finance agricultural industry for 
several reasons such as (1) Agricultural finance : even crop loans require long-term capital 
for at least two to three years as there are failures of crops and advances are not easily 
recovered on the due dates while, on the other hand, these banks have only short-term 
deposits. (2) There is no possibility of personal touch between the borrowers and the 
banks as the former are in villages and the latter in towns. In banking concerns such 
a touch is essential to know the credit-worthiness of borrowers. (3) Certain legal diffi¬ 
culties come in their way such as Encumbered Estates Act, etc. 

These banks, however, give advances against agricultural produce, but so far they have 
been dealing in this line with merchant class only and not with agriculturists direct. 
In Sind there is no trading company dealing in fertilisers making advances of their com¬ 
modities to agriculturists on credit. The village banias do lend in kind seed, manure, 
etc., to his agricultural client. In Sind, about 40 lakhs of acres come under cultivation 
every year and if expenses at the rate of Rs. 15 per acre be estimated Sind would require 
nearly six crores of rupees for current agricultural operations. In addition to that, about 
thirty lakhs of acres will come under irrigation by the opening of the Barrage canals. 
This means about 44 crores of rujrees more, while, on the other hand, the total loans 
advanced by the co-operative banks in Sind per year for agricultural expenses amount 
to nearly 60 lakhs of rupees, that is, oidy about 10 per cent, of present requirements. 
At present there arc no records in village societies which show the progress of each member 
out of the amount of loan advanced to him. It cannot be ascertained with accuracy if 
such loans are being utilised for productive purposes. In the absence of such records 
the financing agency becomes conservative in sanctioning loans exactly in accordance 
with the statements of normal credits sent by the societies along with loan applications 
with the results that the loans asked for by the societies are reduced to even 50 per cent, 
in certain cases. If, however, the record $ are maintained, it would be a guide for banks. 
And they would naturally respond to the needs of agriculturists in a greater measure 
than hitherto. 

There is no co-ordination in the existing co-operative agencies, but there is a wide 
scope for improvement. 

The co-operative banks and other banks do not have any relations except that some of 
the joint stock banks have been appro veil by the Registrar as fit to receive deposits from 
co-operative banks. On the other hand, joint stocks banks keep deposits with the co¬ 
operative banks. The Imperial Bank of India had some time back granted cash credit 
facilities to the Central Co-operative Bank up to a sum of one lakh of rupees on their 
security of promissory notes of the bank which were supported by promissory notes of 
district banks in favour of Sind Central Co-operative Bank and endorsed by the latter 
in favour of the Imperial Bank of India. This was in force for a year, but since then it 
was not renewed. I learn that in other parts of the country such facilities have been with¬ 
drawn. The Imperial Bank of India has also allowed the district banks to encash cheques 
drawn by them on Sind Central Bank up to a limit of 500 at par, but this arrangement 
has been withdrawn i his month. There are no other relations between these banks. The 
co-opertive banks in Sind have not yet taken the work of long-term finance in their hands 
beyond giving a few thousands for debt redemption purposes. The reasons are plain. 
The co-operative hanks have no long-term deposits in their .hanks. Hence it is very 
difficult for them to grant long-term loans. In the case of short-term crop loans it is 
being felt now that short-term deposits accepted by co-operative banks will bring many 
difficulties in the matter of finance. The nature of agricultural industry is quite uncertain 



and as the crops fail on account of Several reasons such as insufficiency of water supply, 
locusts, floods, frosts, etc., the recovery of loans becomes difficult. It is no exaggeration 
to state that in several instances extensions have got to be granted and loans remain 
in arrears for a number of years. Therefore, it is essential that long-term deposits should 
be encouraged in co-operative banks. The sources of tapping long-term deposits could 
be found by attracting funds of insurance companies and provident societies. At 
present we do not find any difficulty in getting deposits and in no case have loans been 
refused on account of insufficiency of funds. On the contrary, it is often a question as to 
how to utilize funds in the Co-operative Movement. The agricultural societies are 
increasing every day, and now in Karachi City I have started organising societies for 
workmen engaged in different trades. With a growth in the Movement the surplus 
funds will be fully utilised and it is gratifying to note that there is also vast scope for 
getting deposits according to needs. 

As a rule, the co-operative banks with the exception of Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., which has now been fully established, pay a little higher rate of interest on 
deposits than that allowed by the joint stock banks. This is not due to any competition 
between the banks but is governed by other factors, for example, each co-operative bank 
is a separate unit by itself and, therefore, the balance sheets of co-operative banks do not 
show the financial position as of any joint stock bank and, therefore, rates demanded by 
customers are high. A competition was, however, noticed in another direction. The Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank had this year encouraged sale business in 'Mirpur Bathoro 
tract by making advances to individual members of co-operative societies against the 
deposit of grains in the Bank’s god owns. The Imperial Bank made an attempt to compete 
by offering better terms to those zemindars, but could not succeed on account of infant 
stage of sale organisation in the mofussil areas. It may, however, be stated that there is 
every possibility of such competition amongst the eo-operative and other banks, because 
both co-operative and joint stock banks could make advances against the agricultural 
produce. 

In order to stimulate the growth of the Co-operative Movement it is essential that 
facilities of cash credit should be obtained from the Imperial Bank of India and 
Government should exempt eo-operative banks from payment of income-tax on interest 
earned by such banks from Government securities. 

Also with a view to have long-term capital in the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
for Sind, the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. should he authorised to issue 
debentures just as the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank has been authorised to do 
and such debentures should be made trustee securities. Ordinarily village credit societies 
do not advance loans exceeding Rs. 5,000 to their members. This sum is hardly sufficient 
to meet all the financial needs of an agriculturist throughout the year. The result is that 
he again resorts to village money-lender for the supply of his needs in money as well 
as in kind. The loans advanced by co-operative banks to the village societies work out at 
an average of Rs. 150 per each member in a village credit society. There are about 40,000 
members in village societies in Sind and the total finance given by eo -operative banks is 
about Rs. 60,00,000 (i.e. averagely Rs. 150 per member). 

The financial assistance rendered by co-operative banks to small traders and 
industrialists is very little. A beginning has only recently been made in Sind. There are 
following urban banks for such a purpose—(1) Karachi Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
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(2) Mercantile Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Karachi, (3) Hyderabad Co-operative Urban 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi, (4) Khudabadi Amil Co-operative Credit Bank, Hyderabad, 
(5) Khudabadi Bhaiband Co-operative Bank, Ltd., and (6) Bhaiband Co-operative 
Urban Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. With the exception of (1) and (2) the rest are 
all communal urban banks and render help to the members of respective communities 
not only for trade purposes but for other purposes too. The Karachi Urban 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., which has a share capital of Rs. 63,000 and deposits 
amounting to Rs. 1,59,600, has l>een giving advances to small traders and others 
and the loans outstanding against members are Rs. 1,80,500 at present. The 
Mercantile Co-operative Bank, Ltd., which is started for small traders, is doing 
very well during the short time of its existence. The Co-operative Movement in 
Sind could meet all the demands of agriculturists for current operations as there 
is a large scope for getting deposits. But an agriculturist, who is already in the 
debt of a money-lender, cannot get along well in his affairs with his society unless he is 
free from outside debt, and it is hardly possible to take this problem of debt redemption 
in hand without having a special kind of co-operative bank for the purpose, viz., land 
mortgage bank which should raise its funds by moans of long-term debentures. 
These debentures should be floated with State aid, that is, the Government should 
guarantee interest on them, should contribute towards the purchase of at least 
10 per cent, of the issue and should recognise them as trustee securities under 
section 20 of the Trust Act, thus enabling the insurance companies and joint 
stock banks to invest their surplus funds in them. There is a vast scope for 
organising societies for meeting the needs of working classes in big cities. They 
are being skinned alive by usurious money-lenders who often charge over 100 per cent, 
per annum. They stand badly in need of credit societies as only through the co-operative 
societies can they hope to redeem themselves from the clutches of money-lenders since 
they have very little tangible securities to offer. The sweepers in the service of Karachi 
Municipality were paying over half a lakh of rupees as interest for debts of Rs. 57,000 
only. In order to save them from this position the Karachi Urban Bank started giving 
them loans with a letter of authority from them to the Municipality to deduct the 
instalment due to the Bank from their salaries. This worked very well for about two 
years but in order to meet the full needs of the sweepers a co-operative credit society 
has been organised for them. Thus the sweepers have gone out of the clutches of 
Pathaus and other money-lenders. A similar attempt is proposed to be made to organise 
workmen working in Port Trust, Munit ipality, Telegraph, Tramwaj' Company, Flour 
Mills, Oil Installations, Motor Drivers, etc. 

I am strongly in favour of an Act on the lines of English Money-lenders’ Act. 

Oral Evidence. 

10963. ■ The Chairman. ; Mr. Bechar, you are the Managing Director of the LYban 
Co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

10964. Is your bank meant for small traders and small merchants ?—Not only 
merchants, but all classes such as salary earners. 

10965. Is your line of business differe nt from that of the Mercantile Bank ?—Yes. 

10966. In what manner ?—They deal mostly with merchants, and we deal mostly 
with salary earners. There is a small percentage of traders also. 

10967. Is your main object thrift rat her than loans ?—Well, we have not started the 
thrift part of the business. The idea is to assist small people by giving them loans for 
social and other needs and prevent them from going to the money-lenders. 
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10988. Is it not better to save rather than borrow ?—If a man cannot save, instead 
of sending him to the money-lender, we finance him. 

10969. He has to save afterwards in order to repay ?—We encourage him in every 
way to put by something. 

10970. Do you make him deposit compulsorily any amount every month ?—No; as 
a matter of fact every one becomes a member when he wants to take loans. 

10971. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Are not instalments paid monthly ?—Instalments are 
paid towards repayment. 

10972. The Chairman : Do you not think it is necessary for your society to encourage 
thrift amongst the middle class and the salary earners ?—This bank is meant not for one 
class of employees only. That idea would be good for a small society. 

10973. Why not for a big one ?—As a matter of fact we have not been registered 
under the leaflet “ N ”, what is called “ Thrift ” Society. 

10974. Is there not a danger that if money is advanced at a cheap rate of interest for 
unproductive purposes, the inclination is to borrow more ?—Why should one take more 
than what he requires, when he knows that he has to repay, and the rate of interest is 
not cheap. 

10975. What is the rate ?—It is 9 per cent, for Rs. 500 and 10 per cent, over Rs. 500. 

10976. What is the rate of interest for people outside the society ?—It is very difficult 
to say. But if one goes to regular money-lenders like Pathans, they generally charge 
half an anna or one anna. But I do not suggest that those who borrow money from our 
bank belong to that class who go to Pathan money-lenders. 

10977. You say in your statement : “ The rates of interest charged by a money-lender 
used to vary from 25 to 75 per cent, before the Co-operative Movement came into exist¬ 
ence, but at present such rates vary from 12 to 50 per cent.” Do you suggest that the 
rate has been reduced on account of competition ?—Yes. 

10978. You say that the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks do not finance agri¬ 
cultural industry for several reasons. Do you think that they can do it in any 
way ?—Their advances are only short-term. That is why they cannot finance the 
agricultural industry. 

10979. Then you go on to say that co-operative banks may begin to feel some difficulty 
because their deposits are short-term, and on account of failure of rain, locusts, floods, 
etc., the members of agricultural societies may not be able to pay their instalments 
punctually. Has your Central Co-operative Bank felt that difficulty ?—At the present 
moment we are having more funds than we need, and therefore, the difficulty has not 
arisen. We only finance agricultural industry to the extent of 10 per cent., but if we were 
to finance the industry to the fullest extent, that problem would naturally arise. 

10980. You are interested in the labour movement ?—Yes. 

10981. You have some societies for working your labour problems ?—Yes ; these 
societies are run for different units and we have sent papers for 8 societies. 

10982. Have they been registered ?—No. 

10983. You are not working any society now ?—-Except the Sweepers’ Society, we 
have not any other societies working. 

10984. Has it been working for some time ?—Yes, for one year and a half. 
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10985. With what object was it started ?—With the object of relieving them of their 
debts. 

10986. Are they all Municipal servants ?—Yes. 

10987. Have they been paying their instalments regularly ?—Yes. We had made 
arrangements with the Municipality to deduct from their pay every month a certain sum 
and remit it to us, but latterly our men used to go there on the pay day and receive from 
them the money. 

10988. Like Pathans ?—Yes, and receive the instalments. As a matter of fact the 
pay is made at places where we have our offices. All our different offices are in the 
Municipal sweepers’ locality. 

10989. Do you know of any ease where a sweeper left the Municipal service and as a 
result of which the amount became irre> overable ?—There are the two sureties who will 
have to pay. 

10990. Do they deposit anything in the society at all or have they to take shares 
every year or, in other words, is there any rule for increasing their own capital ?—They 
get loans to the extent of 15 times their capital. 

10991. Have you no monthly deposit system ?—No. 

10992. Even here do you not think that thrift should be the object ?—Yes. 

10993. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Do you not think that thrift will come after they have 
paid off their debts ?—Yes. 

10994. The Chairman : What is your working capital ?—Rs. 20,000. 

10995. How many members have you ?—We have over 400 members. 

10996. Have you borrowed from the Central Bank ?—Yes, Rs. 10,000. 

10997. Then your last suggestion is that you are in favour of an Act on the lines of 
the English Money-lenders’ Act. You want that a money-lender should be registered 
and licensed and no money-lender except a licensed one should do money-lending, is 
this your idea ?—Yes. 

10998. Do you think that the money-lenders here would accept such a provision ?— 
Some of them will try to get over this provision by some way or the other but those who 
want to carry on this business and who cannot do hard labour will accept this provision. 

10999. Mr. Buckley : Do you think that Government should provide a system of 
pawn shops which might be useful in India. There are firms in Java run under Govern¬ 
ment rules and supervision and that the Dutch Government amasses 12 million dollars 
revenue a year roughly. Do you think that there is any likelihood of such things being 
useful in this country where a poor man can pledge his articles and try to get over the 
temporary difficulty ?—This is what is happening here. There are people who lend 
money on articles like ornaments. 

11000. But at a very high rate of interest ?—They charge 15 per cent. Two re¬ 
presentatives of the Java Government came to India last year to study the Co-operative 
Movement in India. They came to Karachi and I was simply stunted to hear that co¬ 
operative societies there are charging something like 20 per cent, interest. So the idea 
of familiarizing these shops can be of no advantage to the people. There the rate of 
interest is simply umbearable and unspeakable. The Government there are charging 
something like 20 to 25 per cent. The only excuse they gave us was that they spent 
the balance of the money for social service. 
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11001. Does your bank make any loang on tlie pledge of articles or does it make loans 
only against personal security ?—It gives loans only on personal security. 

11002. I)o you not think that members of a society would like to pledge their articles 
instead of offering personal security and get loans on the pledge of their articles ?—Our 
practice here has all along been to lend money oji two sureties and not on ornaments, but 
I know that in some cases they do pledge their ornaments with the outside people and 
draw advances. 

11003. Those people belonging to the working class would not be able to get money 
except at exorbitant rates ?—-Therefore, it is for this class of people the pawnshops are 
intend ed. 

11004. Suppose you gave out of your society funds at your usual rate of interest or 
at a little lower rate of interest, would this be more convenient for you than the present 
system of giving loans against sureties ?—1 personally prefer this surety system. 

11005. Is the surety system effective in bringing out something ?—Yes. Not onlv 

that, but the man feels that he has some credit in the city. 

11006. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say you have relations with the Municipality 
where most of the sweepers are employed. Do you borrow from it for your 
society ?—No. 

11007. Do you not borrow from it as a matter of principle or merely because you can 
get money from the Sind Central Co-operative Bank ? You would not like to do any¬ 
thing with it, would you ?—I am not sure if it will advance money. If it advances money 
we will gladly take it. 

11008. Is any business being done by the Urban Co-operative Bank on the pledge of 
gold and silver ?—Yes. 

11009. Not considerably I suppose ?—No. 

11010. If pawn shops were opened, would they like to go to them or would they 
not ?—I am not sure whether the pawnshops will he popular. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. N. D. MALLIK, late Director of the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. — (a) The agriculturist in the Karachi district (to which my remarks 
solely apply) arranges his finances by borrowing from :— 

(1) Banias (local bankers), 

(2) his brother agriculturists, 

(3) Co-operative societies, 

(4) Government (in the form of taccnvi), and 

(5) Miscellaneous agencies (».«., from persons who do not follow the profession of a 

banker but are tempted to finance agriculturists on the score of high rate of interest and 

on the chance of becoming the owner of the land mortgaged as security, Pathans who 

lend money at an exorbitant rate of interest and other similar persons). 
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(6) The rate of interest varies from 15 per cent, to 60 per cent, per annum. 

(c) As regards the period for which loans are given there is no universal system. In 
the case of co-operative societies loans are granted on yearly-repayment basis although 
this period is generally extended to several years. 

The bania advances money till the next crop is ready, but since it is never paid in time 
the account is practically converted into a floating one and continues from father to son 
and so on. 

In the case of improvement of land, c onstruction of wells and purchase of engines for 
pumping water loans are granted by Government and are repayable within 10 years. In 
some cases shorter period is fixed for repayment. 

In the case of loans given by Pathans repayment is demanded after a year and so is the 
case of advances made by miscellaneous agencies. 

(d) The security lor repayment of loans consists of land, standing crops, livestock and 
jewellery. 

(e) The conditions attached to the grant of loans generally are— 

(1) payment of enhanced rate of interest if the loan is not repaid in time, 

(2) the land mortgaged as security to become the property of the lender if timely 
payment is not made, 

(3) compulsory sale of agricultural produce lo the lender at a cheap rate, 

(4) some sort of service to be performed, in addition to other conditions as regards 
interest, etc. 

(/) As regards the part played by several financial agencies in agricultural finance— 
Government advances money to co-operative societies and to agriculturists direct 
through Revenue Offices. 

The Imperial Bank has not helped hitherto the agriculturists but lately instances 
have come to nolice in which it has advanced money to sale societies on the 
security of agricultural produce handed over to it, and deposited in godowns under 
its charge. 

Banias and other financing agencies have helped agriculturists to a very great 
extent. In fact, they have been their chief financiers, otherwise agriculture would 
have suffered heavily. These financiers do not follow any hard and fast rule which 
enables the agriculturists to always fall back upon their help in time of need. 

The eo-operative hanks finance agriculturists through co-operative societies but not 
to the full extent of their requirements, with the result that many have suffered for 
want of adequate fin mcial help at the nick of time which made repayment impossible 
owing to failure of crops due to refusal of timely help. Not that the co-operative 
societies cannot meet their demands in full but because stress is laid by authorities 
concerned on enrolling an uncontrolable number of members. If only a few persons 
are financed completely, loans would be repaid easily as their crops would be better 
and consequently fetch more money. 

Joint stock banks have not financed agriculturists as a rule, but in rare cases they 
have accommodated some of them on the security of land and of some sureties. 

There are no fertilisers supplying companies in Sind, but in the ease of agriculturists 
possessing oil engines for pumping water, the oil companies give them facilities in 
paying the cost of oil by allowing a month's time for payment. 
mo y 106—11 
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(g) It is stated that there are 40 lakhs of acres of land in Sind under cultivation which 
requires financial help. If the figure is reliable, no less than 8 crores of rupees will he 
required annually at the rate of Rs. 20 per acre to adequately finance agriculturists. 

(k) No reliable figure could be given of the amount of money provided annually for 
agriculturists, but it is certain that a major portion of it is supplied by banias, the co¬ 
operative societies and the Government being the second financing agencies. 

(i) There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies. It is very badly 
required so as to improve the lot of the agriculturist and consequently to enable him to 
make timely payment of his loans, h’or instance, instead of cursing the bania he should 
be associated in financing the agriculturists under certain restrictions as to rate of interest 
and time of repayment, etc., and on certain guarantee for the repayment and safety of 
his loans. He can very well act in some cases as a feeder for giving financial help to the 
co-operat ive societies if he is taken into confidence. It will not be out of place to mention 
that the reason which forces the bania to charge exorbitant rate of interest is uncertainty 
of return of his money. If the borrowers are regular in making payments and if Govern¬ 
ment and co-operative societies help him in getting his money back he will be a welcome 
agency for financial help at a reasonable rate of interest than a curse as is at present 
his lot. 

Co-ordination of different credit agencies is needed in working together which will 
train agriculturists to arrange their finances in a proper way and similarly to accustom 
them for regular payments. It will avoid their incurring unlimited liability which w r ill 
be easy to meet with. 

I may mention here one point which does not concern directly the Banking Enquiry 
Committee but which has a very great bearing on the financial position of the agriculturists. 
It is this. Owing to want of education lie is handicapped in many ways in making his 
pursuit a success. What he wants is that he should be taught how to grow two blades of 
grass where one grows at present. Till such time that he is properly educated the best 
way is to make it a condition in advancing him money to pay for a specialist in agriculture 
who will be a whole-time employee of a village and who will help him to iifiprove his crops 
by using proper kinds of manure, getting really certified good seed and so on. If co-opera- 
tive societies make it a condition for a member, who gets money, for his requirements, to 
pay proportionately the expenses of such an expert, his lot will be much improved and 
repayment of his loans made easy. I attach very great importance to this as my experience 
shows that an agriculturist suffers most from prcvontible causes, owing to ignorance and 
want of proper knowledge of his job than from causes over which he has no control. He 
is so very lazy that he would not try to save his crops from insects which have been noticed 
in the very early stage of cultivation and which could be easily killed if timely steps are 
taken to nip the evil in the bud. He would, on the contrary, wait till all his crops are 
eaten and will ascribe his bad lot to Kisnuit. A whole-time expert will take immediate 
measures to save crops from such ravages. 

Question 2.—(it) The method of marketing principal crops in the Karachi district 
is to sell them through the brokers who charge their commission. The brokers, who act 
as commission agents in some cases, advance money before the agricultural produce is 
actually sold off, charging interest at 12 per cent. 

The Malir co-operative societies have started a sale society which sells the goods of the 
members at the market rate and charge commission. 

Mr. N. D. MaUik. 
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(6) There is a groat necessity of starting similar sale societies which can help the agri¬ 
culturists in disposing of their produce at reasonable rates, provided the work is entrusted 
to persons having business instinct and experience. The Managing Committee of such 
a society should consist of 75 per cent, of business people and 25 per cent, of agriculturists. 
The societies should study the market properly which will enable them to sell goods at 
good price wherever it may be available. It will then be not necessary to sell goods (other 
than perishable) at a fixed market but wherever good prices can be obtained. 

(c) Co-operative banks make advances on the security of agricultural produce, 
after it has been deposited with them, at 50 to 75 per cent, of the market value of 
the goods. 

Question 4.—(c) There is no legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings except in certain cases where land was given by Government on the condition 
that it will not he sold without the sanction of the proper authorities. Such lands will 
not be mortgaged by the financing agencies knowing that these cannot be sold. 

(b) There are no land mortgage banks in this Province, nor any agricultural banks 
or other banks for the provision of long-term credit. I would suggest the starting of 
a land mortgage bank on the following lines :— 

(1) That it should be a co-operative land mortgage bank. 

(2) That its shares should be purchased by the Imperial Bank, Government, and 
members of co-operative societies in addition to other people. 

(3) That to raise the requisite capital which should necessarily be large, debentures 
should be issued, the interest on which should be guaranteed by Government. 
These debentures will then have a ready sale and ample money will be raised through 
them. 

(4) That Government should deposit, without interest, a portion of their surplus 
balances as is done in the case of lm]>erial Bank of India, with the bank. 

(5) That Municipalities and Local Boards should deposit some of their surplus 
funds with the bank at a reasonable rate of interest. 

The floating of such a bank will be more necessary after a large area of uncultivated 
land is brought under plough through the Sukkur Barrage Scheme which, it is hoped, will 
he a success. 

(c) Some improvement seems very necessary in the Record of Rights and title of owner¬ 
ship whereby disputes to ownership will be avoided and which will facilitate the owners 
of such lands to raise loans from the mortgage banks on the security of these und isputed 
lands. Whenever a change is to he made in a Record of Rights of a land-owner a notice 
is issued calling upon people to lodge objections against such alteration. Such notices 
do not reach every body, and in some cases, I was told, they are so issued that people 
*wme to know of the change long after it has been effected, with deliberate object of 
keeping people in the dark. One of the ways to render such a change an effective one 
would be to serve such a notice on the Head of the punchayat wlio should be asked to 
convene a meeting of the people of the village and have it read over to them and their 
signatures taken in token of their having been made conversant with the object of the 
notice. 

Another way will be to issue a list of changes in the Record of Rights made during 
a month or a quarter and to have it confirmed through the punchayat. 
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Question 6. —There are practically no subsidiary industries, worth the name allied or 
supplemental to agriculture existing in the Karachi district, except dairy farming and 
garden produce on a small scale. Rome such industries as poultry, dairy farming, hand-' 
spinning and sheep rearing will greatly add to the income of an agriculturist if started on 
proper lines and on co-operative principles. If those who wish to carry on such industries 
are properly helped in the way of finances, supply of experts of these industries and proper 
marketing of the products, the lot of many an agriculturist will improve. Their example 
will be followed by many in time to come who will welcome an addition to their income. 

Working capital for these industries could be raised by floating a co-operative society 
which will raise funds in the maimer in which other co-operative societies do. 

Marketing facilities could be afforded by sale societies wherever they exist; if 
necessary, such sale societies could he multiplied by opening branches at appropriate 
places or making arrangements with such selling agencies which will assist in disposing 
of the goods at reasonable rates. 

Question 7.—No ‘ mutual-help ’ relations exist between the different banks specified 
therein, with the exception that the Imperial Bank has a cash credit arrangement with 
the Sind Central Co-operative Bank to the extent of one lakh of rupees which could be 
withdrawn at any time. The depositing of some of its surplus funds by the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank with joint stock banks from time to time does not, in my opinion, 
come within the category of ‘ mutual-help ’ relations. 

Co-operative societies are, as a rule, financed by co-operative banks and get very little 
help from Government and other depositors. They have, therefore, inadequate funds to 
properly finance their members. There is a great necessity of supplying these societies 
with more funds which will be forthcoming by the grant of financial concessions by way 
of extension of special exemption from income-tax to genuine co-operative societies and 
inclusion of debentures issued by Provincial Co-operative Banks in the list of trustee 
securities. 

Another way of helping these societies is to ask Government to deposit, without 
interest, some portion of its surplus balance and to make Municipalities and District 
Local Boards to deposit their surplus funds with such societies. 

Yet another way of raising funds will be for the Imperial Bank to accept the 
promissory notes of co-operative societies of unlimited liability tendered by the 
co-operative banks which finance such societies. 

If co-operative societies have ample funds they will be able to well afford long-term 
loans to agriculturists which will make repayment much easy and sure. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

There are certain points which have an indirect bearing on the financial position 
of an agriculturist which will greatly improve if these are taken into consideration. 
These are:— 

1. Provision of experts in agriculture (including side-industries such as poultry, 

dairy, etc.,) for improvement of crops and industries. 

2. Provision of labour saving devices such as tractors, improved agricultural 

implements, etc., etc. 

3. Starting of crops and cattle insurance societies. 


Mr. N. D. Mallik. 
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4. Co-operation with the Taluka Development Associations. 

5. Compulsory supply of best seeii. (In many instances agriculturists are tempted 
to buy cheap seed or deteriorated seed without thinking that they will suffer heavily 
by such seed not germinating. This happens every day.) 

6. Provision of a sinking fund by charging a little profit by the co-operative seed 
societies on seed purchased from time to time. 

7. Arrangements for providing main requirements of agriculturists near their homes 
so as to avoid their paying frequent visits to the town. 

8. Practical co-operation of the Agricultural Department with the co-operative 
societies. 

9. Introduction of Village Punchavat Act. 

10. Provision of a workshop where well water is pumped by engines for irrigation 
(Agriculturists have suffered by their engines getting out of order or a part of the 
engine being broken, which they could not put in order before spending some days and 
money in the town where such ]>etty works are not taken notice of by big workshops. 
The result was withering of crops for want of water). 

Oral Evidence. 

11011. The Chairman; Mr. Mallik. you were until recently a Director of the Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

11012. You were connected for some time with the sale societies in Malir ?—Yes. 
11013. Can you toll us from your experience if co-operative marketing in Sind exists ? 
Do you think it could be organized and developed ?—Judging from my little experience 
in this line, I think there is very great scope for development of sale societies on proper 
lines. What is required to make them successful is that they should be on a large scale 
organised not only to sell the agricultural produce but also to supply the requirements 
of agriculturists by way of ploughs, implements and other things. 

11014. You think that there should be purchase and sale societies ?—Yes. 

11015. Would sale business alone be not sufficient 1 —It will be sufficient, but I think 
it will help agriculturists if they have both these things at one place. 

11016. Is proper business management available ?—Yes ; but unfortunately the rules, 
as they are, require that the managing committee should be constituted of members 
who are mostly agriculturists. 

11017. You suggest a combination of businessmen and agriculturists on the managing 
committee. Would not their interests clash ?—By “ businessmen ” I mean members 
of agriculturist classes who understand business and who are in touch with the 
market. 

11018. You do not mean by “ businessmen ” men doing the same sort of business as 
societies do ?—No. They would l>e a hindrance rather than a help. I had in mind the 
case of a society in Okliara in the Punjab. There they have a businessman as their 
secretary with some people to help him. There the agriculturists are also people 
who know business, but they do not wish to become members of the managing 
committees, whereas I have seen in Sind that they are anxious to become members of such 
committees. In Ok Kara the society ha- its own building. 

11019. Do the managing committee members who are non-businessmen override 
the decision of business managers V—In majority of cases it is so. 
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11020. Are the sale societies in Malir working on commission agency lines ?—Yes. 

11021. They do not take the risk on sales ?—So far they have not. 

11022. What is your opinion ? Should they take the risk or not ?—It was suggested 
in one case that they should take the risk. For instance, in tlje case of export of potatoes 
to Bombay there is a likelihood of the agriculturists benefiting by the prices which are 
available in Bombay, but here when the potatoes are sold, these banias buy and send 
them to Bombay to be sold there. If sale societies had the power to purchase and send 
them to Bombay on behalf of and at the risk of agriculturists, in the long run, the 
agriculturists will be the gainers, provided the management understands the business 
and is in touch with the market. 

11023. Under the present state of affairs, would you suggest that the society should 
take the risk or should it only act as commission agent ?—I understand that some agricul¬ 
turists are willing to take the risk themselves by sending the goods to Bombay on their 
being advanced 50 per cent, of the market rate and settling their account 
afterwards. 

11024. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : Will they be satisfied with 50 per cent.?'—I think so. 

11025. The Chairman : You say that some members have suffered for want of 
adequate financial help at the nick of time. Do you mean that the limits are not 
sufficiently high ?—The members of co-operative societies are financed according to 
the amounts sanctioned by the managing committee. The requirements of an 
agriculturist are such that he cannot be sure that he will not require more money in 
time of necessity. For insanee, assume a zemindar is sanctioned Rs, 500 for his seed, 
for the labour and for everything. During this period he is given to understand that he 
will not be given any more money ; in the meantime he loses his bullocks, and if he comes 
to the society for a loan for this purpose the society says we have already given you the 
necessary amount and we cannot give you anything more. 

11026. Is it not the practice here, when loans are asked for or sanctioned by the bank, 
to make allowances for certain accidents and sanction some amount for emergencies 
so that it can be utilized in times of need ? Have you tried to have a little margin ?—Yes, 
but it is not sufficient. 

11027. Then you say: “Not that the co-operative societies cannot meet their 
demands in full but because stress is laid by authorities concerned on enrolling an 
uncontrolable number of members ”. Do the authorities ask the societies to enrol very 
large numbers ?—Yes. 

11028. But there is a limit to the number ?—I do not think so. 

11029. Is it not limited in the bye-laws ?—Of course there is a limit fixed in the case 
of societies of people who are not agriculturists. 

11030. Are you referring to credit societies or to sale societies ?■—I am referring to 
credit societies. 

11031. Your point of view is that a small number of people so long as they are good 
are better than a large number of people whom you cannot control ?—Yes. 

11032. But who insists on increasing the number?—The Co-operative Department. 
Always their aim has been to increase the number and instructions, if I mistake not, 
have been given to them to this effect. 


Mr. N. I). Mallik. 
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11033. In the case of societies is not a limit fixed in the bye-laws ?—It may be so, 
but I am not sure about it. 

11034. You say that a sum of Rs. 20 per acre is required on an average for cultivation 
purposes ?—In the beginning I thought that Rs. 10 would be enough, but from 
my practical experience I say that even Rs. 15 are not enough if they are to be financed 
adequately. 

11035. When you say this, have you in view a tract like Malir or any average tract 
in Sind ?—This amount is based from my experience of the Malir societies. 

11036. But Malir requires much more capital than an ordinary tract in Sind ?•— 
You have to spend for seed, etc., and, as l said, my experience is limited to Karachi 
district only. 

11037. You know 'here are several sale societies in various parts of the Province : 
Do jmu think that any sale organization is necessary in central places like Karachi or 
Hyderabad to help the various sale societies ?—I should think so. 

11038. In what way could such an organization here help them ?—By keeping in 
touch with the fluctuating prices of the market so that a society in the mofussil can know 
what is going on in the Karachi market; and the Karachi people will be able to safeguard 
the interests of agriculturists by arranging a proper price for those articles which -cannot 
be sold locally profitably. 

11039. You say that the sale societies advance 75 per cent, of the market price ?— 
I think there is a rule in their bye-laws that it can give up to 50 to 60 per cent., but 
there is a tendency even to give up to 75 per cent. 

11040. Are people satisfied with 75 per cent. ? Does the bania sometimes givo 
them more ?—Yes. 

11041. Do members of co-operative societies demand more, or are they satisfied 
with 75 per cent. ?—So far as their demand is concerned, they would like to have cent 
per cent. 

11042. Mr. J. N. E. Mehta : Have there not been instances where 90 per cent, has 
been advanced ?—Not to my knowledge. 

11043. The, Chairman : You make a suggestion that a seed society should have 
a sinking fund. Is this to cover losses?—My experience shows that there will always be 
some bad debts and, with this object in view, I have made this suggestion. In the 
very early stage of the society here I tried to put a little profit on the cost price of the 
seed so as to form a sinking fund. The agriculturists thereupon complained to the 
Assistant Registrar and he instructed that such a kind of profit should not be levied. 
Therefore it was abolished. After gaining bitter experience for a number of years, they 
have again started this fund. 

11044. You further say : “ Provision of a workshop where irrigation is by well water 
which is pumped by engines is necessary. Agriculturists have suffered by their engines 
getting out of order or a part of the engine being broken, which they could not put in 
order before spending so many days and money in the town where such petty works.are 
not taken notice of by big workshops ”?—In the case of Malir there are about 45 engines 
working. Whenever any of the engines goes out of order, the zemindar has to run to 
Karachi to get it repaired. It takes a number of days to do this work and in the meantime 
the crop withers. If there are workshops on the spot and if anything goes wrong, he can 
get it repaired at once. 
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11045. Would there be sufficient work for a workshop in Malir ?—There would be 
sufficient work. 

11046. Why does not private enterprise come forward and start such a shop ?— 
Considering the money one will have to invest and to meet all charges, it will not be 
possible for one to come forward. If he is helped by a co-operative society, no doubt, 
he will come forward to undertake this work. 

11047. Professor Kale : You say that funds in co-operative societies are inadequate ; 
but we are told that funds are lying idle with the central bank ?—So far as banks 
are concerned they arc giving them loans,‘but so far as zemindars’ societies arc concerned, 
they have not sufficient funds. 

11048. The Chairman : You mean t.he primary societies ?—Yes. The bank has 
sufficient money, but the societies have not sufficient money because the expenses 
calculated for an agriculturist have been under-estimated. 

11040. Professor Kale-; Therefore in t.he case of sonic bigger landholders the sums 
lent by them are too small ?—Yes. 

11050. Not that the total amount of funds is inadequate but that the limit up 
to which loans can be granted is too low ?—Because the bank will not give more 
than what is required. In the case of an unlimited society there is more than ample 
security. 

11051. What is your remedy ? Bo you suggest that Government should give certain 
concessions and more money should be placed at the disposal of societies ? But this 
would not meet the cases you are pointing out ?—1 think, if the bank gives more money 
to societies and replenishes its resources with the help given by the Government, the 
needs will be met. 

11052. The bank has money, but it is only a question of limits in the societies ?— 
If the bank were to advance to all societies at the rate at which I suggest, they will 
effectively finance their members. 

11053. The Chairman : Bo you mean that the bank does not advance sufficient 
money to societies ? Is the amount which the bank gives to a society not sufficient for 
it to finance its members adequately ?—The bank has money, but it does not give 
sufficiently, and if it were to give to all societies at the rate at which I calculate, it 
will not have money enough to provide for all the societies. I mean there will be no 
surplus then. 

11054. Professor Kale. : By that time more money will be coming into the bank. 
Therefore it is not a question of inadequacy of funds with the central bank ?—But how 
would it come ? In the case of repayment of loans, it will take a long time. 

11054- We have complaints from the central bank that they have more money than 
they can deal with ?—Because the applications which they receive from societies are 
not entertained at their full amount of loan that they want. 

11056. Why are they not entertained ?—Because the directors are somewhat nervous 
in advancing money. 

11057. But if there is sufficient security behind, why should they feel nervous ?— 
Even then they feel nervous. 


Mr. N. D. Mallik. 
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11058. Then the fault lies with the central bank ?—Yes; they do not finance 
properly. 

11059. Mr. Bud-ley: You make an interesting suggestion as follows: “ Till such 
time that he is properly educated the best way is to make it a condition in advancing 
him money to pay ior a specialist in agriculture who will be a whole-time employee of 
a village and who will help him to improve his crops by issuing proper’kinds of manure, 
getting really certifie d good seed and so on ”. Where would you get such a man ?—From 
the Agricultural Department and the experimental farms. 

11060. What kind of training would you suggest that he should have ? Of how 
many years’ experience should he be ?— At least five years—practical and theoretical. 
I want a practical man. 

11061. You suggest that at present the agriculturists do nothing to save their crops 
from insects: Do you think that, if such a man is appointed, they would carry out his 
instructions ?—Yes, if the money is advanced on this particular condition amongst 
other conditions that they will have to pay for such an expert and should carry out his 
suggestions. What I am driving at is this. From my experience I have found that we have 
tried to help the zrnindars in all ways, i.e., by giving them money, seed, good im¬ 
plements, etc., but we have not tried to improve the method of cultivation which they 
have neglected. I am not talking of it on scientific lines. Even in the ordinary cases 
what I find is that as soon as they sow their seed they think that their duty is done and 
they do not care what these calamities are which they can avoid excepting those over 
which they have no control. They do not know also the fact that a man who knows about 
agriculture is making four times more than « hat they do. A gentleman from Hyderabad 
came to Malir and laughed at the wastage of water and land. Taking one instance, 
they had the cauliflower and they had not trimmed useless leaves so as to make them 
grow bigger. Seeing this he said that they would have got cent per cent, more from that 
very tract of land if they had done as he was doing it. 

11062. What would be the cost of such a specialist in agriculture. How much would 
it come to per head in a village ?—Taking the salary of the person at Rs. 300 and assum¬ 
ing that there are 150 members, it would come to Rs. 2 per head per mensem. 

11063. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say that the Imperial Bank has advanced moneys 
to sale societies on the security of agricultural produce. I understood from other witnesses 
that this money was being advanced by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. Do you 
refer to the advances made on the security of agricultural produce to the individuals 
or has the Imperial Bank also advanced to sale societies ?—My information is that 
the Imperial Bank has in certain parts advanced to agriculturists not being members 
of co-operative societies. 

11064. But not to sale societies ?—No. 

11065. You suggest that the indigenous banker should be helped by Government and 
co-operative societies in getting his money back. I can understand the first part of your 
suggestion, but how can a co-operative society help him in getting his money back ?— 
Under the Co-operative Societies Act, a co-operative society has alien over the produce 
of an agriculturist. Supposing the same agriculturist is financed by a sowcar, he cannot 
get his money until such time that a co-operative society recovers its dues. But it can 
help him in this way that a part of his produce should be reserved for him or that he 
should be given a portion of the amount of the sale proceeds. 
mo y 106—12 
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11066. But would not such an arrangement be on mutual basis, so that if an agricul¬ 
turist takes his produce to a sowcar, the so wear might give the society same facilities ?— 
It will be oil a mutual basis. I shall give you a concrete example. One member of the 
Malir Co-operative Society was refused help by a co-operative society because lie was 
already given the amount according to the limit. He had prepared the land but he could 
not get the seed nor*the money. I got him money from the seed dealer (about Rs. 125 
in cash) with the consent of the manager of the society on condition that the sowcar will 
be given the cost of the seed first and whatever balance remains should be given to 
the society and after that if anything is left, it should go towards the cash payment 
from the sowcar; thus I got money for him. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Friday, the 17th January 1930 . 


Mr. A\ V MaWk. 
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Friday, January 17th, 1930. 
KARACHI. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.I.E., T.C.S. [Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. i Mr. J. N. R. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. j Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. R. P. Masani ( Secretary ). 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon [Member, Indian Centra1 Banking Enquiry 

Committee). 


Khan Bahadur GUL MAHOMED ABDUL RAHMAN, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION 1. 

Question 1.—Agriculturist may be divided into— 

Zemindar (Landowner), and 

Hari (Tenant-at-will). 

Hari is the actual tiller. He raises money for expenses during cultivation in 
two ways :— 

Loan from zemindar to the extent of Rs. 40 to 100 per pair of bullocks engaged 

free of interest. 

I>ebt from village hania mostly in the shape of foodstuffs and clothing. 

The zemindar has to depend for expenses during cultivation on— 

1. Taccaii from Government at 6-J per cent. 

2. Loans from joint stock banks at 8 per cent. 

3. Credit from co-operative banks at 10 per cent. 

4. Village or local sowcars at 15 per cent. 

The rates of interest charged to a hari are generally from 25 to 50 per cent, according 
to the credit-worthiness of the borrowing person with or without security. The only 
security worth the name is the mortgaging of livestock of the hari. The loans are 
generally for the period of one crop season. The loan to a hari from his zemindar is 
free of interest generally, and percentage of zemindars charging any interest is decreasing 
year by year owing to deterioration of labour both as regards quality and quantity. One 
moral obligation attaching to these loans is that the hari will not quit the village before 
discharge of such loans and engage himself mainly on the cultivation of the zemindar's 
lands. 
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As regards advances to zemindars the rates of interest are above noted. The security 
given is the standing crop if the loan is a short-term one, but if the loan is taken for per¬ 
manent improvements or to liquidate old debts the land is mortgaged ; but in order 
not to infringe the land mortgage laws, this has taken the shape of actual sale deed being 
executed, so that if the money is paid within prescribed time the sale deed is handed 
back to the mortgagor. Jewellery is sometimes accepted as security. 

The amount in all these cases is restricted to amounts less than half the value of security 
offered and the period is generally one year or more years except the security of the 
standing crop, in which case the estimate of the standing crop is made by inspection 
and contracted for. An advance of about 5 per cent, of the value is then made to the 
zemindar. 

Question 2. —The crop is marketed in three ways— 

(1) The village bania takes the small quantities on cash payment from haris. 

(2) The zemindar first asks for rates from nearest mandis which are chiefly main 
towns of Sind, and through local broker strikes the bargain on consignment of produce 
brought in the market, in the case of very big zemindars whose produce is appreciably 
large, the dealers or their agents visit the zemindars and strike the bargain on certain 
fixed quantities. Such bargains obtain for the zemindar fair prices, though in weigh- 
ments he may be deceived. Cash is paid on the spot on actual deliveries. The carting 
of produce to market is done by haris on payment by the merchant. The co-operative 
effort in marketing produce should come in after raising the standard of education 
in the agriculturist. 

Question 3.—Land values per acre are as below :— 

Itice lands from Rs. 200 to Rs. 800. 

Good garden lands from Rs. 500 to 1,200 with well. 

Dry crop lands Rs. 100 to 300. 

Bosi wheat lands Rs. 200 to 400. 

The factors affecting values are :— 

Proximity to town or village. 

Productivity of soil. 

Irrigation facilities. 

Lift or flow. 

Quality of soil. 

Quality of haris available. 

In the event of Government auctions, or court decree sales, the land generally is under¬ 
rated, but equitable deals are generally the result of sales by private negotiations. 
Question 4.—Yes. 

Some provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act have been extended to 
Sind, but it is ineffective inasmuch as the object of the Act is defeated ( vide my remarks 
in first paragraph). 

There are no land mortgage banks ill tills Province. But we have few newly started 
zemindars' bank on co-operative lines. 

Question 5.—The Indian Central Cotton Committee had about a year ago instituted 
investigations regarding financing of cotton. Facts and figures collected during 
these investigations in Sind shall be one of the ways to arrive at an estimate of the 
indebtedness of certain villages. 

Khan Bahadur Gul Mahomed Abdul Rahman. 
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Usually it is the indigenous banker or village sotucar by whom the major portion 
of liability is incurred. The rates of interest charged have been shown above. The 
indigenous banker or village sowcar uses no method in arriving at the rate of interest 
like Government or joint stock or co-operative banks. He only calculates the chances 
of recovery and the degree of pressing need of the agriculturist and the number of sources 
open to him for raising money and then fixes up a rate within limits given above. 

Question 6 . —The number of small industries are few in Sind and are supplemental 
to agriculture, viz. :— 

Basket or mat making. 

Sheep and goat rearing. 

Poultry raising. 

Indigenous dairying. 

The demand for these classes of produce is generally more than supply; hence fair 
prices are realized for these. 

The land is so much abundant in Sind and work on it so voluminous that there 
should be little fear of unemployment. The canal clearances afford lucrative 
employment during the off-season. 


Oral evidence. 

11067. The Chairman : How long have you been in Karachi ?—25 years. 

11068. Before coming to your statement, I want to ask you a few questions about 
your views regarding the finance of agriculture in the Barrage lands. After one 
purchases the lard, I expect he will have to spend some money for clearing the land 
and making it fit for agriculture. What do you think would be the amount 
required ?—I think on an average it would be Rs. 30 per acre. 

11069. And there will be a considerable amount of additional finance required for 
ordinary cultivation ?—Yes ; naturally there should be provision for cattle, seed, etc. 

11070. Of course it is difficult to make any accurate estimate, but do you think you 
will be able to give a rough idea ?-—Say there is a holding of ten acres. I think a pair of 
bullocks would be able to do ten acres, and a pair would cost from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, and 
implements of husbandry might cost about Rs. 50. Then there will be expenditure for 
seeds. 

11071. Would the amount of taccavi, which the zemindar gives to the hari, be a sort of 
a guide to find outtheeostof cultivation ?—He gets it for his maintenance and for the 
maintenance of his cattle and to meet the expenses of cultivation, e.g., for seed, and 
then again that depends upon whether the land is lift or flow. In the case of lift land 
he has to get more taccavi and the expenses are more for the maintenance of cattle. 
Under the Barrage, when water supply will be perennial, I do not think the expenses 
for the maintenance of cattle will be very much, but, for his own maintenance, I think, 
a provision of Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per season per holding of ten acres would be enough. 

11072. Do you expect that a good number of people would go in for expensive 
machinery, such as tractors ?—To a small extent , and not at present. It will be probably 
after some years when all the haris are absorbed here in cultivation and there will be 
necessity for mechanical cultivation, and it will be only then that people wil] go in for 
expensive machinery. They will have to form themselves into unions to enable them 
to purchase costly machinery. 
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11073. You have had a lot of experience about small agriculturist here. Do you 
think it would be safe to finance them for purchase of land, because usually they have no 
capital of their own and the only security will be the land itself and the produce ? 
Would they be able to pay off the purchase price ?—Under the present conditions of 
illiteracy of these people and looking to the condition of the cultivators who are very 
extravagant in their expenditure, I am afraid, it will not be safe. 

11074. Apart from that, what would happen if these people are financed to purchase 
land ? Who would do the cultivation of lands which are cultivated by them at 
present ?—Present lands are being cultivated by haris, and at present there is dearth 
of population, and, til) it is filled up, I do not think it is possible to give out all 
the lands. 

11075. In other words, there will be, difficulty of cultivating the present lands if the 
haris who are working on the zemindars' lands become landholders ?—Certainly. 

11076. Is there no possibility of substituting mechanical devices of cultivation in 
place of haris and reducing the number of cultivators ?-—I think it will take some time 
before that can be done. 

11077. You say that the zemindar gives loans of Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 for a pair of bullocks. 
Is that for ten acres ?—For ten to twelve acres. The taccavi varies with the area and 
with the mode of irrigation. If it is lift more is necessary, and if it is flow less amount is 
required. 

11078. Does it cover all the money that the hari requires for cultivation ?—Yes. 

11079. He also requires money for maintenance ?■—Yes. 

11080. Does it include that too V—I have kept a large margin. If he gets Rs. 100, 

I think he would be independent of any outside debt; but if he gets only Rs. 40, he will 
have to depend upon some source. 

11081. You say that zemindars get sometimes loans from joint stock banks. 
Is that common ?—It is my mistake. 

11082. We have been informed that some zemindars do get loans from the 
Imperial Bank on the security of their produce ?—I do not know that. 

11083. You say that the only security which the hari can give is his livestock, but 
is it not a fact that the bania advances money on the security of the standing crop and 
expects him to bring the crop to him when it is ready ?—Yes. 

11084. Do you know of cases where the hari leaves the zemindar without paying off 
his debt ?—Several cases. Unless the zemindar sues him in the civil court it is very 
difficult to recover the amount. 

11085. And he cannot recover even then ?—Exactly. 

11086. Is there very much done by way of land improvement either by the hari or, 
by the zemindar 1 —The hari has no permanent interest in the land, and unless he has 
security in the land he cannot „arry out improvement in the land. And the zemindars 
do not go in for land improvement to a large extent. 

11087. What about the small peasant proprietor ? Is he more inclined than either 
the zemindar or the hari to carry out land improvement ?—Yes. 

11088. Do you think that there would be more land improvement if there were more 
finance available at reasonable rates ? Is it the want of finance which prevents 
big zemindars to go in for land improvement ?—I do not think it is so. 
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11089. And the peasant proprietor?—Supposing we give him cheap credit or 
something of that kind and any facility for land improvement, I am afraid, he is likely 
to spend the money in some other direction than in land improvement. Of course, there 
are some exceptions in which zemindars do spend every pie on the improvement of 
land, but, taking zemindars as a elas-. they are not inclined to spend that money on 
improvement of land, but they spend in other directions. 

11090. I ask you this because some witnesses told us that they had no money and 
that they could not go in for land improvement. They also stated that they did not 
know anything about taccari loans. Do you think if more money were available the small 
or big zemindar would spend more on land improvement ?—I have not full knowledge 
of the subject in the whole Presidency, but, from what I have been seeing here, I feel 
that those people are more discreet than people here. For instance, you will find tho 
marwari class or the Gujarati class more prosperous than people in Sind. I think in 
Sind people are indiscreet in spending their money. Gujaratis and Deccanese might 
be more discreet. 

11091. That is to say, they wilt take money for land improvement and spend in 
other directions ?—Yes, in Sind it is generally so. 

11092. In other words, they are not very anxious about getting finance for 
improvement of land 1 —1 do not think t hey are anxious under the present conditions, 
because when the lands are extensive they can well afford to leave a bad portion of their 
land uncultivated. 

11093. Coming to the question of marketing, there are interesting figures about 
borrowings given in (he Indian Central Cotton Committee Report. It struck me and 
some of the other members that the figure of borrowings per head given in Table II as 
Rs. 809 is certainly much higher than the figure for the Presidency ?—These figures are 
based on close enquiry, and 1 do not. think they could he doubted. 

11094. The question is whether the average cultivator would borrow Rs. 809. It 
seems a large figure ’--These enquiries specially relate to Khandu and other places whore 
there is lift cultivation, and consequently, more expensive, and the zemindars 
or cultivators here put in more work. For instance, they manure the land and cultivate 
it two or three months before the actual crop is put in, and secondly, they require money 
for feeding cattle, etc.., and, therefore, their borrowings go high. At the same time 
three to four men combine to carry out lift cultivation, hence their and their families, 
maintenance charges during cultivation season swell high. 

11095. Were these enquiries made all over Sind or in particular villages ?—They 
were made in typical centres. 

11096. Were these in one district or two districts ?—In three districts, viz., 
Nawabshah, Thar and Parkar, and Hyderabad. 

11097. If they borrow Rs. 809 per head, their output must be proportionately high, 
and, therefore, these cultivators must be on the whole well oil ?—As a rule, they live 
from hand to mouth ; they have not any savings. 

11098. But they would earn proportionately more income ’—Of course, their income 
is high because of higli produce, but the expenses are also high. 

11099. As regards marketing, has the Cotton Marketing Act not been applied 
anywhere here ?—This question was before us and it was discussed before the Divisional 
Board of Agriculture, and everybody opposed it because they thought the time was not 
ripe. 
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11100. Are there any cotton markets in Sind ?—None, not in the sense as understood 
in Berar or other places. 

11101. Is it the practice to sell the cotton in the village ?—The cultivator prefers to 
sell it on his own field, but sometimes he takes it to ginneries. 

11102. Is it due to want of transport facilities ?—Want of transport facilities as well 
as saving the trouble of packing in gunny bags and taking it on camels. There 
is sometimes leakage on the way and there is also fear of theft. 

11103. Are the weights and measures uniform throughout Sind ?—They are supposed 
to be uniform, but sometimes mischief is played. 

11104. But legally they are uniform ?—Yes, the standard is the Bengal maund every¬ 
where all over Sind. 

11105. Sometimes the produce is not properly weighed ?—That happens when 
illiterate cultivators take it to small banian. 

11106. You say in vonr written statement: “ The co-operative effort in marketing 
produce should come in after ra ising the standard of education in the agriculturist. ” 
But so far as big zemindars are concerned, would it not be a good thing for them to 
combine ana sell their produce ?—As a rule big zemindars are also illiterate, and they 
would not be benefited so much by combining, without education. 

11107. Do they get a fair price at present ?—They do. Though they may be selling 
the produce on their lands, there is competition amongst the buyers, and I do not 
think they are cheated so far as the price is concerned. They get a fair price. 

11108. Are they cheated in the weightment ?—It is likely, unless the seller is 
careful. 

11109. Have any other enquiries beanies the Central Cotton Committee’s enquiry 
boon made about marketing of other cropo, say, wheat or juar ?—No ; but in the case of 
wheat or juar or rice the system is practically the same ; there is no essential 
difference. 

11110. Has your Department been making any enquiries regarding the possibilities 
of secondary or subsidiary industries for the agriculturists ?—We have been making 
enquiries, but we find that there is not much scope for it, because cultivators have 
sufficient work on their own lands throughout the year. If a cultivator is industrious, 
he has sufficient work to do on the land. 

11111. In Sukkurand in other villages the holdings of haris are very small, and some¬ 
times they can get only one rop. How does the hari employ himself when he is not 
employed on the field ?—He has othor work to do. He lets his bullo .k-carts on hire. 

11112. If a man wants work, there is sufficient work ?—Yes ; they actually do it. 
In the case of lift cultivation they let out their camels on hire, and they carry the 
produce from villages to towns in their bullock-carts or can even employ themselves 
on canal clearance. So that there is no dearth of occupation. 

11113. He is rather in a good position?—Certainly, if he has mind to do the 
work. 

11114. Mr. Kamat: Taking a small holding here and taking three average years, have 
you worked out from the agricultural point of view the cost of production and the value 
of total yield and whether there is any margin of profit left to the cultivator here ’—The 
reliable figures that we possess pertain to the Government farms, but these figures are 
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based more on the industrial standard than otherwise, and consequently they cannot be 
compared with the actual cost which is incurred by the cultivator himself ; but from the 
ocannmw enquiries tlmt we carry out in course of our tours we find that there is a fair 
margin of profit on the part of the zemindar; but we might take it that out of every 
three seasons, two seasons are good and the third a bad one. 

11115. We have been told by a revenue officer that if the cultivator puts in sufficient 
industry into his business, that is, does sufficient ploughing, manuring, etc., there is 
no need for him to be i udebted. In fact that is the view of Mr. Dow. Do you agree ?— 
There is no need for him to be indebted*? 

11116. Yes; this indebtedness is due j.o the laziness and want of industry in his 
opinion ?—The present conditions of irrigation in Sind do not, I believe, make crops 
successful every year; but when irrigation conditions improve, and if there is no 
climatic or any other calamity, I think there is no need for him to be indebted. But 
at present conditions are very unfavourable and sometimes crops do fail on account 
of want of sufficient irrigation. But I do not think he is quite idle. He does work, 
though his standard may not be high. 

11117. So you do not agree with this view that the cultivators are idle in Sind ?— 
I mean the standard may not be high, but I do not think he is idle to the extent 
he is depicted. 

11118. This is actually what Mr.Dowstat.es: “The land in Sind is crying out to 
have more work done on it; if the hari were encouraged to spend his time in weeding, 
levelling, manuring, clearing, etc., instead of sitting idle, the resulting increase of 
productivity of the land would be sufficient to clear him of debt.” Do you agree 
with this ?—In a way he is right. Instead of doing gome other jobs, such as letting 
camels and hiring bullock-carts, if he were to put labour in land, the land would improve 
and naturally the income would be increased ; but to say that be does not work and 
ho is lazy, I do not agree. 

11110. Speaking ilxmt: the Barrage area when it will come into full cultivation, and 
speaking about financing agencies then, do you think the present taccavi policy of Govern¬ 
ment would have to be changed. Now taccavi is given on a very small scale and is not 
intended for such big schemes. If millions of acres are to be brought into cultivation, 
would the taccavi policy have to be changed ?—Changed in what way ? 

11120. lu giving out more fi nance either to the hari or to the zemindar for long-term ?— 
It will be necessary to give out what the zemindar actually requires instead of giving 
out piece-meal or giving him a part of his requirements. 

11121. At present the Government leave the agricultural finance either to the banin 
or to the co-operative credit society, and they do very little of financing agriculture 
themselves; but they have brought into existence a very large irrigated area. Should 
they stop only at irrigating canals, or should they go further by financing the hari by 
changing or relaxing their policy and giving long-term loans to karris 1 —1 think that 
would be necessary. As regards agency, either Government or the eo-operative credit 
society should do io. The banin should be out of consideration because he is simply 
fleecing the people. 

11122. About the rate of interest prevailing in this part of the country, are there 
various exactions hv money-lenders, such as notemn in other parts do ?—Yes, 
there are. 
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1 >123. What is the system ’ There, are various obligations. The cultivator has 
to give a bag of new grain to the money-lender or to do some work either in the field or 
in the house of the lender. 

11124. And these are traditional things and submitted to by the cultivators ?—Yes. 

11125. It has been suggested that there should be a Money-lenders’ Act putting 
some restrictions on these illegitimate transactions of the money-lenders and mircarn. 
In view of the long or ancient usages and customs yon just referred to, would you be in 
favour of such legislation ?—I think instead of doing all these things, if you were to 
educate the zemindar or the cultivator, you would meet with all the evils. The whole 
trouble is illiteracy. I remember an instance. I was present once when a cultivator 
was clearing his accounts witli a bania, and the bania said : “ Well, you have to give 
me 11s. 80, and the interest on that is 5 per cent, and 80 X 5 is 500.” it is obviously 
400, and the cultivator said “ Yes.” 1 mean that is all illiteracy. Instead of introducing 
new legislation, I think education is the first essential, and they should be educated. 

11126. Quite so; but the illiteracy is a general question. So long as illiteracy is 
there, do you mean to suggest that any legislation like the Money-lenders’ Act would 
be inoperative in view of the special difficulties of Sind ?—I am unable to say anything 
on the point because 1 have not thought of what restrictions would there be and what 
provisions of the Act would be. I mean, these traditions do exist and the zemindar * 
and cultivators follow them willingly. 

11127. About marketing, when this new Barrage area comes into cultivation, should 
it he an essential precedent that there should be established mandin and regulated 
markets, or should we leave the whole thing to the old system ?—T think it would he 
necessary to open some feeder railway lines and open new roads before any market is 
established, otherwise markets will not be successful. At present there art* no good 
roads, and the distance is so great that people will avoid as far as possible bringing 
their produce on camels to central markets. 

11128. Then again, so far as agricultural operations in these large Barrage areas 
are concerned, and the difficulty of ploughing by bullocks, would it he a feasible propo¬ 
sition for some one to start hiring out tractors on tho rental system ?—The movement 
is going on. In fact there are two firms which have already put on the market t wo types 
of tractors, but it has yet to be seen whether it would he a paying proposition. In spite 
of tractors the bullocks will oxist. In America where the tractors are used on a large 
scale, they have not been able to replace the bullocks or horses by more than 50 per cent. ; 
they do exist. So bullocks must exist, but the number will, of course, decrease. But 
the whole question of tractor has yet got to be studied from the economic point 
of view. 

11129. What I am asking is, when you open out these big areas, would it be necessary 
to carry out agricultural operations by labour-saving devices and find finance for that 1 - 
Certainly, it will be necessary later on though not in the beginning. 

111.10. The financing of these should be done by whom ? In the ease of a big 
zemindar, I think he can finance himself as they have done in two cases. But, in the 
case of smaller men, I think some co-operation will he necessary. Some villages must 
unite together to buy a tractor and then work. Ix the case of big men there is no 
difficulty. 

11131. And if villages have to unite, who should take the lead in training up these 
people todothis sort of work '!—'The training should be given by the Agricultural 
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Department. Even now the Agricultural Department has been demonstrating the 
tractors from village to village. 

11132. That is about the tractor. But other operations, such as thrashing 
and harvesting, can also be done by mechanical power ?—Yes. 

11133. And who should finance these —Co-operative societies. 

11134. Co-operative societies should he started for that 'Yes. 

11135. Mow in this Province the Anri has little or no land and the population of 
hurts is very large compared to that of zemindars. In the Sukkur Barrage area vast 
land can be brought under cultivation ; have yon any idea as to how to turn (he hetri 
into a small zemindar by giving him land and also some finance for cultivating the 
land '!—Ido not think it will be safe to start this ■wholesale and try to make every 
Aetna zemindar ; but t might be started gradually and seen how it works, because the 
hari is very extra vagant in his ha bits, and, if we make an attempt to make him 
a zemindar at once, we might not be successful. 

11130. What difficulties do you apprehend except the fact that he is spendthrift in 
his ways ?—As I said he may waste a way his money for other purposes instead of for land 
improvement. So I do not think this experiment might be tried on an extensive scale, 
but it might be pursued gradually and seen how it works, and then again, if you do 
that, you wilt deprive the labour from the zemindars' land. 

11137. Is that your fear ?—Not only that, hut there are other factors also. 

11138. Professor Kale: With regard (o this question, are we to take it that in the 
special conditions of Sind a large number of tenants, such as harts , are a necessity for 
agricultural operations ?—Certainly . 

11139. And the only approach to the solution of the problem would be to better the 
condition of harts rather than make them independent landholders ?—I do not see in 
what rvav we can better the condition of harts. 

11140. From what you have stated the impression I have taken is that you w ant tw o 
classes here as in England. There are big landlords and there are farmers, who are 
tenants ; but the conditions there are much more favourable on account of the fact 
that the farmers there have capital for tbeir enterprise. So it is not a question 
merely of landlords and tenants, but it is a question of landlords and good tenants and 
enterprising farmers, who have capital of their own. So, do you think that in Sino 
such laud cannot be cultivated unless there are these cultivators, and the only solution 
seems to be that the condition of these harts or tenants, whoever they may be, has to 
be improved, otherwise, as you say, if you turn them into landlords, the land will lie 
uncultivated ?■—Yes : but supposing we want to improve their condition, how will 
you do that ? 

11141. For instanoe, giving them financial facilities ?—On what security V They 
have no credit because they are landless men. 

11142. The only security will be their crops and their character ?—Then the zemindar 
will have no concern with him. If a third man helps him on the security of the crop, 
the zemindar has a prior claim than the financier, because it is the zemindar’s land which 
the hari cultivates. 

11143. Either the zemindar or some outside agency should finance him 1 —.He 
is financed at present either by the zemindar or by t he souicar. By these tw o agencies he 
is already financed, otherwise he cannot exist. 
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11144. Do you think that there is no way out of the difficulty because the 
hari’s present position cannot be improved and, as you say, it is not practicable to 
make him an independent landholder ?—I am not opposed to make him an independent 
landholder or the zemindar, hut what I want to suggest is that this experiment 
should be pursued very gradually and slowly to see how that system works. 

11145. You say in your statement that there is agrowing tendency forth v zemindar 
to lend to the hari free of interest. Are the loans sufficient for purposes of 
cultivation ?—Yes, in my opinion they are sufficient. 

11146. And if they get them without having to pay interest, their condition is bettor 
than by going to co-operative societies 1 —1 do not know whether the haris are financed 
by co-operative societies. I believe they arc not. 1 think their condition is not very 
bad, because after all they are a sort of irresponsible men. They have no security and no 
land of their own, and when the debts accumulate, they simply go from one zemindar 
to the other, who would finance them. 

11147. Do you think that the harix cannot lie brought into the Co-opciativo 
Movement and that, as they are, their financial needs are satisfied by the zemindar'! — 
1. do not know whether they can bo brought into the Co-operative, Movement, but if they 
are brought, there is nothing like it. But my impression is that they arc not brought 
because there is no security. 

11148, And there is no necessity because they are financed by the zemindar ? -The 
zemindar must finance him because he cultivates his land. 

11140. Does he take any interest in some other way, say, through his share of crop ?— 
The share of crop depends upon the nature of cultivation. If it is How he takes half, 
and if it is lift he takes one-third as his own share, and he charges something extra for 
other expenses. 

11150. Has your Department thought of the problems about the land under the 
Sukkur Barrage, what crops would be grown there and so on?—That experiment about, 
cultivation is going on, and it will take some time before the final results could be 
made public. 

11151. 'that scheme w ill have reference to the crops but not to the people who will 
grow' them ?—That is the work of the Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage. There is a separate 
officer for that who will deal with that question. 

11152. Is there, no co-ordination between your Department and the other 
Department ? -Not in connection with land distribution. There seems to be no 
necessity. 

11103. You will propose certain crops to be grown, but unless there are. men to grow 
them, how will your scheme be carried out ?—I do not exactly follow this last question. 

11154. My question is that you are making an experiment with regard to the crops 
that may be profitably grown on the new lands in the Barrage area, but have you thought 
out as to the distribution of land and what will he the system under which the crop will 
be grown, because the profitableness of the cultivation will depend on two things, viz., 
on the crops and on the agency. Has this latter problem also been considered along with 
your agricultural problem ?—The crops and the alternative crops that we are growing 
will bo handed over to the zemindar to grow' them in the Barrage area, and they will grow 
them in the ordinary course as they are doing in other parts. There will not be much 
dillerenee in crops except, a few extra or new crops which wo will recommend. 

11155. Whoever may bo the zemindar will the crops be the same ?—Yes. 
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1 ] 150. Mr. helmed : Speaking about these harts, now there is the balui system. Sup¬ 
posing that system is changed into cash rent system, that is, the zemindar to receive cash 
rent, and the tenure to be long, say, five years, and the hari to be financed by co-operative 
societies. It such a system is to be introduced, would it be possible ?—That would 
probably be on the security of bis crops. I think it is worth while. 

11157. That would improve the hari’s position, and he would stand on his own legs ; 
but would the zemindars like it ?—I think the zemindars would like it. 

11158. Then the zemindar will be in the position of the landlord in England, who 
takes only a rent-roll ?—It will be just the same thing as the zemindar who gives contract 
to a particular man and charges him Its. 8 or Ik 9 per acre. it. will he immaterial to 
him provided there is security for the zemindar getting his money for his contract, and 
then 1 think ho will have no objection. 

11159. This would solve materially your problem of the hari if the cash rent system 
were introduced ?- -This has to he seen. 

11100. Mr, J. X. It. Mehta: What are the financial relations at present in Sind 
between a zemindar and a hari or bet ween a zemindar and a small lchatedar 1 Have 
they been advantageous to the zemindar or to the hari or have they been good to 
both, or do you propose any oilier financial arrangement between the zemindar and 
the hari. as suggested by our colleague, Mr. Kamat, which would be advantageous to 
both ?—My experience in this conne tion is that the lot of a hari is not so had bb 
is supposed to be. The hari, as I said, is more or less an irresponsible man who has no 
security. Of course if he is given any financial assistance he will naturally avail of 
it, but he will not observe economy because he has to pay back the money which he 
borrows, at the same time the zeminuar who advances money to the hari has no legal 
means of recovering it and there is nothing to prevent the hari from running away. 
Personally I do not think that, a hart's position is much worse off. 

11101. Mr. I'. L. Mehta : You are referring to haris getting money on the security 
or mortgage of livestock. Arc specific documents entered into, or is it only a general 
charge V—I think here some specific documents are entered into. 

11102. What is there to prevent them from creating another lien on the same 
assets ?—1 do not think that they can do so. 

11103. Because these documents would be registered ?•—Yes. 

1110-1. Is it not the practice for haris to dispose of their cattle every year in order 
to pay to sowcars '! —Sometimes they do so. 

11105. Is it the general practice or not ?—Generally they would pay out of the pale 
l ,r oceeds of crops, but if the sowcar presses for his amount, the hari disposes of his animal 
and pays to the sotvear. Sometimes it so happens that a bulloc k worth Its. GO is 
sold to the sowcar for Its. 50. Finding no other way to pay the amount to the 
sowcar, when pressed by him, he gives his cattle. 

JllGG. You say: “An advance of about a per cent, of the value is then made 
to the zemindar Do you mean thereby that the balance is made available 
later on V—Yes 

11107. Is there anything like a forward sale ?■—1 n some eases there is. 

11108. Is this very common \—It is very common in the case of cotton. 

11109. Is this on the increase or on the decrease It is on the increase. 
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11170. Why is this* so: Is it because people do not get the requisite iinancial 
facilities V—Yes. 

11171. Have you a number of co-operative sale societies here ?—Yes. 

11172. Would you like their organization to be changed a little ?—Yes, and 1 hope 
they will be successful. 

11173. Would you recommend side by side some active propaganda to be carried on, 
because you refer in your statement, to education. Ho you mean thereby general educa¬ 
tion ?—In my statement, 1 have referred to education because it is very necessary, 
before considering any other scheme, that we should educate these zemindar* and that, 
instead of making cheap credit extensive, 1 won Id like to intensify the work taking certain 
villages as a group and there introducing every sort of co-operation in all branches and 
not giving money to cultivators direct in cash but giving in kind, for instance, supplying 
them with improved seed, with improved implements and also seeing that their crops 
are profitably disposed off and, having done this work and having studied it for 
some time and consolidated it, we should go further. But I am personally against 
cheap credit. It is rather harmful for the indiscreet zemindar who spends it for 
some other purpose. 

11174. Ho you think a large number of people, who are efficient farmers, are being 
turned into tenants for a period, or tenants-at-will, through the process of ihe 
enforcement of the old debts and is landed property passing on into the hands of 
creditors ? Have you any information on this point? Have any smaller zemindars 
been turned into tenants?—There are many eases in which they have become 
tenants. 

1117"). Mot on a very alarming scale Yo ; but there have been several such eases. 

11170. Hoes then agriculture deteriorate, or is it that there is no change in agricul¬ 
ture ?—The agriculture is there, and the conditions are there, but the whole trouble is 
about debts. The debts go on aeeumulaling and the man goes on spending and then 
t he land passes out of his hands. 

11177. But, after the land passes into the hands of a smnur, does agriculture 
deteriorate or does it improve '!—It does not necessarily deteriorate. 

11178. About the land impiovement loan, is the Agricultural Department being 
consulted both by the Revenue Department and the Co-operative Department when 
Utceai'i is granted ?—The Co-operative Department has been consulting it, but the 
Revenue Department does not do so. 

HIT 1 .*. Do they make their own enquiries ?—Yes. 

11181). Have they their own staff ?—Only the mamlnldar is there. 

11181. .But for a scheme like the setting up of a pumping plant, would they not like, to 
go in for consultation ?—-To my mind no such difficulty has been felt. 

11182. Do you think that this kind of co-ordination would bo desirable or do you 
think that things are going on well ?—No such trouble has been felt up to now. 

11183. Do people, who go in for this scheme, get technical advice without much 
delay ?—Yes. 

11184. Seth Uaji Abdulla Haroon : In your statement you say : “ The rates of interest 
charged to a hari are generally from 25 to 50 per cent, according to the credit-worthiness 
of the borrowing person with or without security. ” We are given to understand that 
the banian keep accounts in such a way that it is very difficult for people to understand 
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them. Therefore, it has been suggested that there must be some form of accounts kept 
by these ban-ins so that the people can understand the accounts. What is your opinion ?— 
They are keeping their own accounts in the bania character which Muhninedans or the 
cultivators, as a rule, do not understand. 

11185. Do you think that a prescribed form of accounts should lie necessary '!—It is 
very desirable. 

11186. Do not. the zemindars and hurls mostly get advances from soirr/irs on the 
standing crop ?—Yes. 

11187. !n this way they are getting a lesser rate than the ruling market rate, is that 
not ?—ft is always so. Of course 1 hey do not get the intrinsic value of the crop or the 
market rate of the crop. 

11188. Do they not, therefore, suffer heavily ?—Yes. 

11189. Do you think that it is advisable for co-operative societies to lend to zemindars 
on their standing crops ?—What difference does it make for a society whether it makes 
advances at the beginning or in the end. 

11190. The difference is this. In addition to their getting a loan previously, they 
would get this additional loan on the standing crop. Do you think it is necessary ? 

1 do not think so. If it is necessary to stop forward sales and other things then some 
advance may be given on the credit of the standing crops, otherwise I do not think it 
is necessary—the less you give the better. 

11191. Are the sal ' societies making advances on standing crops ?—I cannot say. 

11192. Do you think that they should make advances on the standing crop as a bania 
does ?—I think it is worth-while trying. 

11193. Do you say that instead of a credit society a sale society should advance 
money ?—Yes. 

11194. As regards small industries, you arc suggesting basket or mat making, sheep 
and goat rearing, poultry raising and indigenous dairying. Uptil now has yonr 
Department done anything in this matter ?—These small industries the cultivators 
themselves are doing, but it seems to me that there is not much scope for these industries 
because the cultivators have already sufficient work in the field to do and, consequently, 
there is not much scope for any of these industries in Sind. 

11195. The wives and children of cultivators can take to indigenous dairying ?— 
They have their own household work to do and at the same time they do some work, for 
instance, basket mak.ng, but for male adults there is not sufficient scope fort hose 
industries. They can employ their full time in the field itself. 

11196. You further say: “ Some provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act have been extended to Sind, but it is ineffective inasmuch as the object of the 
Act is defeated (ride my remarks in first paragraph).” Do you, therefore, think that 
any other measures should be adopted in this Province ?—1 do not think so ; otherwise 
there will be more difficulty in the way of getting finance. In my opinion the whole 
trouble is due to the illiteracy of the cultivator. We must first try to educate him 
and afterwards all these troubles will automatically disappear. 

11197. The Chairman : One of the questions we have to consider is : what are the 
financial requirements for current agricultural expenditure in each district. Yonr 
figures about the cost of cultivation on the farms would not be a sure guidance because 
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the cultivator’s expenses are quite different. Could you not give us some rough idea 
as to what amount in cash the average cultivator requires, e.g., for cultivating 10 acres 
(a) under cotton, (6) under wheat, and (<•) under some other crops ?-—In that ease I am 
considering one man, his wife and his child. 

11198. Do you exclude his own labour ? What actual cash does he want 1 —l am not 
considering his labour but I am considering maintenance charges for himself, his wife 
and his child. This has to be considered for the purpose of calculation. 

11199. They will come out of the profits, would not they ? Supposing a man has 
10 acres, he will have kept something out of his previous year’s produce for his own 
maintenance ?—As a rule they do not keep anything. While considering this question 
we shall have to take into account also the maintenance charges of his pair of bullocks 
plus other cultivation charges. 

11200. The bullocks will be there, but will he buy fodder ? -At times he has to buy 
fodder. 

11201. The question before us, which is an important question, is : for each district- 
how much money is required for current agricultural expenditure, how much money is 
available from different sources and what money, if any, is required f—I do not think 
it is necessary to give figures for each district separately. Ip calculating this I shall 
take into consideration the Barrage conditions unlike the conditions at present. 
At present we have here only one crop, viz., kharif. 

11202, Do you not have rabi 1 —Except bosi wheat in North Sind, we have it 
only in patches here and there because wo have no irrigation. I shall send you the 
information that you require. 

11203. Please let us know what finance will be required before and after the 
Barrage Scheme ?—Yes ; I shall send this information. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Bahadur NUR NABI GHULAM NABI, B.A., Deputy Collector, 

Shah Bunder. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—-The agriculturist obtains loans, for the purposes referred to, from the 
local co-operative credit societies or the sowcars, and they are generally repayable within 
a year on the realization of the crops. 

The society charges interest at the rate of 10 per cent, and takes land as security, 
the personal security of the members being largely preferred. While the soteear has 
his own terms of interest which vary from 12 to 30 per cent, per annum, the rate varies 
according to the means of the agriculturist. He also takes security of land wherever 
possible, the conditional sale of land being in some cases insisted upon. The zemindar, 
when he makes advances to his haris, takes security where possible of the latter’s live¬ 
stock, but this practice is not common to all the districts or even zemindars some of 
whom, -who are powerful, rely more upon their own influence than the securities which 
after all involve litigation. Standing crops are generally not accepted as securities. 
In order to encourage co-operative working Government has stopped giving loans for 
expenses for and during cultivation except in special tracts and the co-operative credit 
Khan Bahadur Aar Xtibi <Ifndant Xahi, 
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societies which are open to loans for this purpose are being liberally financed. But when 
there is a general or even substantial failure of crops and the stability of the agricul¬ 
turists becomes very doubtful, the society and the son :<:ar, whose own financial position 
becomes jeopardized, fail to work as efficient instruments of help, and Government 
opening its purse strings comes forward with its loans which arc liberally given to 
vitalize and stimulate all effort towards agricultural operations. Moreover Government 
orders suspensions of land revenue wherever necessary. For capital and permanent 
improvements Government loans are always available. 

Co-operative banks help the credit societies financially, but otherwise these and other 
hanks and their activities are generally unknown to mofussil people on this side. An 
intelligent zemindar who has fallen on evil days may enter into negotiations with a bank 
and obtain a loan on the security of his land, but these cases are very rare and it is 
the society, the nor’car or Government which play important part in rural agricultural 
credit. 

The total amount of capital required for the various agricultural purposes may be 
estimated at Its. 15,00,000. 

The finance provided in kind, e.p., in the shape of seed, may be put down at 
Rs. 3,00,000. 

So long as the present cumbrous and heavy system of credit continues there is no 
prospect of the recovery of the agriculturists from indebtedness and financial morass. 
Cheap credit, wholesome conditions of I fe, cheap tractor ploughing and harvesting on 
basis of collective or other farming organized co-operatively or otherwise with suitable 
machine stations provided with garage a id repair shop*, might effectively result in the 
amelioration of the condition of the agriculturist. 

Question 2.—So far as this Division is concerned, the methods of marketing principal 
crops are very simple. The chief produce is rice and it is sold with little or no competition 
to local buyers who, being generally very tow, are able to dictate their own prices. Some 
produce is exported to Cutfh by land on camels and sea in indigenous crafts and gomo 
by river and rail to some trade Centres like Karachi and Hyderabad in Sind. In the 
absence of good roads the difficulty and cost, of transport along the country lying up 
to river and rail are always very great. 

There is no possibility of formation of co-operative sale societies until the transport 
facilities improve and on this account the financing of produce during marketing, for 
which no facilities exist at present, is not possible. 

The bank or bankers have nothing to do with marketing and dealers and merchants, 
who purchase the produce, export it generally from the thrashing floors to the markets 
which they favour according to the conveniences within their reach. Normally the 
produce purchased is paid for in cash locally and in rare cases a draft on a banking centre 
is preferred to local payment. There is nothing serious to complain of against the existing 
system of payments. 

The hitndis are the only negotiable instruments which are made use of for internal 
remittance and they are much in favour with the public as they are reliable and are 
invariably honoured when presented for payment in time. 

The hills are not known in countryside and no suggestion can be made in their respect. 

The hundis are called dm&hani or mutlewari according as they are payable on 
sight, or on or after a date specified therein for payment. 

MO Y 106—14 
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There is nothing to suggest for the amendment of the Negotiable Instruments Act 

The hundis emanating from any centre in the mofnssil are discounted in a provincial 
centre and they are held by those who sell their goods to merchants locally. 

The instruments of ownership of goods are not employed for raising money. The 
linancial resources of merchants and dealers in produce are locally known fully well and 
those who sell produce are quite circumspect in etiecting their sales and if there is any 
dishonesty on the part of a dealer his elimination from the local trade centre is certain, 
and generally instances of this kind are very rare. Government can only help by way 
of organization of co-operative sale societies. 

Question 3.—The value of land per acre by private negotiation is as under :— 

There are fewsales for non-payment of revenue or onaceount of civil court dcecrees— 

(1) Rice land from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100. 

(2) Garden land from Rs. 150 t > Rs. 200. 

(3) Non-rice lands bearing dry crops from Rs. 60 to Rs. 125. 

The factors affecting the prices of land are as under :— 

(i) productive capacity of the soil, 

(ii) water facilities, 

(Hi) contiguity to purchaser’s previous holding, 

(iv) proximity to an important town or village, 

(v) economic condition at the time of purchase, and 
(ti) cost of improvements required for the land. 

Question 4.—Lands held on non-alienable tenure cannot be mortgaged, but agricul¬ 
tural lands of this class can be accepted in mortgage for taccavi loans under the special 
orders of Government. All other lands could be mortgaged without any legal impedi¬ 
ment. There are no mortgage or agricultural banks in this district, or any other banks 
of long-term credit. 

The landholders and tenants of this side are very illiterate and so long as their 
illiteracy continues, no good can result from any bank with whatsoever good 
intentions it might be started. 

The Record of Rights has been simplified and the cost of copies of entries therein 
put down at a minimum and no further improvement is necessary. Improvements 
when a demand for them emanates for the masses are bound to be of lasting good, but 
when they are brought about they are neither understood nor taken advantage 
of by the masses. 

The mortgage banks have been suggested in connection wdth the Barrage area 
where large land sales are likely to occur which require financing by banks. 

Question 5.-—It is difficult to estimate the indebtedness of the agricultural classes, 
but it must be very heavy. 

The debt is incurred for the purposes (a) to (/). 

The creditors are Government and co-operative societies, which have advanced loans 
for cultivation, and indigenous money-lenders and merchants who, apart from their 
retail business, finance the cultivation of their local or neighbouring zemindars who 
stand in need of help. 

Khan Bahadur Nur Nabi Ghulam Nabi. 
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The rate of interest charged by Government is Rs. 6-12-0 per cent, for ail classes 
of loans, but in the case of other money-lenders the rates vary according to the 
conditions of the money market and the circumstances of the borrower. In some cases 
the amount of interest is deducted for the period for which the loan is taken from the 
amount of the loan and in others compound interest is charged. Government recover 
their loans according to the law in force for the recovery of the arrears of land revenue, 
and others through civil courts. 

There have been some cases in which thrifty and efficient farmers have turned into 
holders of large agricultural property and also others in which owners of landed property 
have not only beeome tenants-at-w'ill but street beggars. All this depends upon the 
farmer’s personal habits and applications to work, but much is due to illiteracy which 
plays an important part in the making of a man. These conditions are applicable to 
irrigated tracts and areas not liable to famine and not to famine zones, where land has 
generally little value. It is the absence of incentive to work and produce more which 
is largely responsible for these conditions. 

Question 6.—The small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agriculture 
existing in this division are : — 

(1) Indigenous rice milling (i.e., Darni), 

(2) Our making, 

(3) Garden produce, 

(4) Hand-spinning on a small scale, 

(5) Fish oil making, 

(6) Mat making, and 

(7) Pankha making. 

All these industries are of local requirements, but, if sugar refinery could be 
introduced and sugai plantation thereby largely encouraged, there should be a better 
return for sugarcane cultivation and a field for employment of labour to some 
extent which might minimize the want which is felt otherwise. 

The enterprises needed for this division which at present has no convenient points of 
contact with other trade centres by river, sea or railway are :— 

(1) Introduction of railway line to facilitate transport of produce. 

(2) Improvement of creek which might give a large impetus to trade with the 

Cutch. 

(3) Improvements of roads to facilitate trade of all kinds across the sea and the river 

by motor which is now the only convenient mode of transport of goods. 

These enterprises will open up tremendous possibilities of employment of labour of all 
kinds and a rise in the standard of living. 

The capital for railway is to be supplied by the State which manages the N. W. Railway 
system or by any other railway company, e.g., the Light Railway Company. 

As regards the roads and the creek, their development can he undertaken by the District 
Local Eoard which is the only agency to do it. Some roads can be provincialised and 
maintained at Government expense. 

Question 6A.—Weaving is done in this Division on a very small scale. 

Question 7. —There tire no banks of any kind in this division except the postal savings 
bank which is availed of to a very limited extent owing to the rate of interest being low. 
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The only co-operative societies which exist are credit societies with short-term capital 
and they are doing well. More of such societies are in demand as with smaller rate of 
interest the people are able to pay off their other debts carrying heavier rate of interest. 
The extra capital required for other societies may be estimated at Rs. 4,00,000. 

Questions 8 and 9.—The Uekkhau Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Act have reduced the borrowing power of the agriculturists, but this is not a bad 
result. They have still sufficient credit to raise money for their legitimate needs. The 
money-lenders resort to all sorts of tricks to get over the provisions of these acts and 
manage inspite of them to recover a heavy interest and dispossess agriculturists of their 
lands. The small landowners of the genuine agricultural stock need protection not only 
against money-lenders but also against big zemindars. It would be desirable if there 
wore a legislation making holdings under 50 acres not transferable. The small holders 
would thereby lose their credit, but tlu y can depend on Government and co-operative 
credit societies for the necessary loans. 

.SECTION 11. 

It is difficult in view of the prevailing conditions to refer to all the questions seriatim, 
but, broadly speaking, the indigenous banking system may be described as under:—■ 

In big trade centres there are shroffs who deal in ornaments, i.e., they sell and 
purchase them ready made, accept ornaments for loans as pawns and deposits either 
on a fixed rato of interest or on varying rates according to the amounts of loans and the 
periods of deposits and advance loans to persons known to them on their own terms 
generally on personal security. 

2. Usurers who deal generally with low classes and under all risks start dealings with 
them on heavy rates of interest and these are the blood-suckers of the masses. 

3. In the mofussil again there are small merchants who do retail business and at. the 
same time finance according to their means the small landholders of the locality or the 
neighbourhood on the strength of the crops raised by them which eventually fall in their 
hands. 

4. Bigger merchants with large capital in their hands, who generally do wholesale 
business, sell goods to small merchants referred to above on credit, advance substantial 
loans on advantageous rates of interest to respectable zemindars and buy and sell produce 
on a large scale. These men also accept deposit when they find need for it. 

The dealings in the matter of purchase of produce or in the repayment of deposits are 
generally made in cash, but if a purchaser wants a hundi and the buyer can command 
credit in a provincial trade centre, he will issue it payable on sight or on a specified date, 
but generally a hundi of the latter class is issued to ensure its being honoured. The 
hundi is either addressed to a particular firm or issued in general on a provincial 
centre , the latter course being adopted by a man of large capital and of known fame and 
respectability which ensure its being honoured at all places and by all persons dealing 
in such instruments. 

This system has been working since ages satisfactorily and people will not like to depart 
from it. The banks also have their advantages, but they cannot be started in every taluka 
where financial dealings are limited. 

These indigenous bankers are able to meet all the local financial demands. 

Khan Bahadur Nur Nabi Ghulam Nabi. 
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The district co-operative banks are also very useful institutions, but their utility 
will not be open to all classes of zemindars requiring loans. But it would be very 
advantageous to have one for each district. 

SECTION III. 

Question I.—There are no banking resources in the province. The only Provincial 
Bank, the Karachi Bank, which did exist, has failed. 

The capital required for banking such as mortgage banks, co-operative and joint stock 
banks for which there is a demand, will be in crores and it is difficult to provide for it. 
The urgent need is of a mortgage bank which requires a capital of at least a crore of 
rupees. 

The only institution to encourage saving in the mofussil is the postal bank where 
small retail dealers deposit their savings, but this institution is not popular owing to 
low rate of interest. 

It is the Mussalmans who do not take interest on their savings, but owing to 
tbeir conservative way they cannot be induced to make their savings, available for 
the economic development of their country. 

Normally people do not invest in silver and gold with singular exceptions, but in 
times of disturbances people commanding capital do invest according to tbeir means 
but generally for the period of disturbance. 

Question 2.—The postal cash oertifn ateshave lost their popularity which will revive 
if they were issued at the rate of Rs. 75 per cent. 

Of course banks do compete with Government on their postal cash certificates and 
when the rate of interest on the latter is low, the former are more in favour with 
the public. 

Question 3.—There is no business in Government securities on this side. 

The Mahomedan zemindars have generally no surplus but when they have it, they 
leave it with or without interest u ith the sowcar with whom they have dealings or hoard 
it in their private coffers at home or try to purchase some land. The Hindu zemindars 
invariably deposit their surplus on interest with some bank of tbeir choice. Others 
also do the same. The farmers have generally no surplus and, if they have any, they 
buy some land or bury it. 

Question 4.—No cheques are used on this side. The use of vernacular script in 
banking will be of great advantage. 

Question o. —The view that the investment and banking habit of Indians is of slow 
growth is correct because they are either more idealists or fatalists than practical men. 
Educationis bound to bringlight with itself and there will be no tangible improvement 
in the present condition till education widely spreads and finds way in every home. Till 
then no suggestion will have any practical results. The opening of the new branches of 
the Imperial Bank has had no effect upon the mofussil. The introduction of investment 
trusts will be of no practical advantage when there is generally no surplus money 
to invest. 

Oral Evidence. 

11204. The Chairman : Khan Bahadur, you are the Deputy Colieetor in charge of 
Shah Bunder sub-division ?—Yes. 

11205. What are the main crops in vour sub-division 5 Rice. 
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11206. Does much of the cultivated land belong to big zemindars or are there small 
holders also ?—Mostly it belongs to big zemindars. In Mirpur Bathoro, there are small 
zemindars also. In the other three lalulas there are big zemindars. 

11207. Are the big zemindars financed mostly by sowcars ?—Luckily some of them 
are rich and they do not require much assistance from sowcars. The zemindars in Upper 
Sind need the assistance of sowcars. 

11208. About marketing, arc the big zemindars able to do their own marketing direct ? 
—No ; they sell their crop to local dealers. 

11209. Do they get their money at once ?—Ordinarily the local dealers delay payment. 
They do not ref use payment, but they try to delay payment as much as possible and would 
like that there should he a running account between a zemindar and a sowcar. That is to 
say, before the crop is ready a sowcar would be ready to make advance payment to a 
zemindar. If the zemindar requires any money at any time, say for going to Karachi, the 
sowcar will at once give it to him. 

11210. Does he charge interest ?—From very big zemindars he does not charge any 
interest on casual advances simply because they may have their dealings with him. i.e., 
they may sell their crop to him. With this idea he makes such advances free of interest 
to the zemindar. 

11211. Do you think that big zemindars get fair terms from a dealer ?—Yes. 

11212. Are the small ones liable to be cheated in weighment ?—Yes. 

11213. Would it be an advantage for big zemindars if there be some central regulated 
markets ?—Yes, and even for small zemindars such regulated markets would be advan¬ 
tageous. 

11214. Is it not the case that a small zemindar is bound under the terms of the 
contract to sell his crop to the doaler ?—But those who do not want to borrow will get 
a better chance of selling their produce in the market. 

11215. Is it not ordinarily the buyer who is shrewder and in a better position to know 
the fluctuations than the seller ?—They take advantage of their shrewdness and control 
the prices. For instance, if the price to-day is Rs. 8 per maund, to-morrow they make it 
Rs. 10 per maund, and thus they induce the people to sell tlieir crop, lest the price may 
fall. 

11216. Do they fix the price ?—They must be fixing tbe price according to the prices 
prevailing in Sind. I know that prices fluctuate in local centres also. I think that it 
may be the big centres deciding tbe prices. 

11217. Do producers or cultivators know what the prices o,re in other bigger 
markets 1 —They do not go as far as that, hut they go to district headquarters or laluka 
headquarters. Every day every man questions “ what is the price to-day Usually 
in those days they talk only about the prices. 

11218. Ordinarily now if a big zemindar wants to carry out some land improvement, 
or even for his current needs, do you think that he can get a loan from a joint stock hank ? 
—I do not think so. 

11219. Mr. J. N. Ji. Mehta : Did these zemindars get money for War loans from 
banks on the security of their lands ?—Yes. Government paid 6 per cent. The 
zemindars paid extra 3 per cent, to the bank and borrowed at tbe rate of 9 per cent, from 
th& bank. 

Khan Bahadur Nur Nabi Ghulam Nabi. 
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11220. The Chairman : The difference was paid by the zemind are ?—Yes. 

11221. Was that a sort of contribution to War loans ?—-Yes. 

11222. About the estimate of 15 lakhs of rupees, which you have referred to, has it 
been worked out or is it merely your impression 1 —It is more or less a guess-work. 

11223. Does the zemindar advance a certain definite amount to his imris for cultivation 
per acre ?—He advances for a pair of bullocks, but he does not take any interest on that, 
even when he borrows from a sowcar , because the cultivator says to the zemindar, “ If you 
give me so much taccavi advances I will cultivate your land. ” 

11224. Is the zeminiar supposed to provide all the finance necessary for cultivation ? 
Is this the understanding for seed, for manure, of is the hari supposed to provide a part 
of it ?—The seed is supplied sometimes by the zemindar and for this the rate is fixed. 
Some haris have complained to me in my division also that when seed is supplied to them, 
they arc debited with t he price at the rate of Rs. 5 por maund, and when the crop is 
ready they get a credit at the rate of Rs. 3 per maund. Thus, the zemindars or sowcars 
make some profit also. 

11225. But usually at the time the crop is sown the seed will be more expensive than 
the seed at harvest time ?—Yes. 

11226. You say: “ The chief produce is rice and it is sold with little or no 
competition to local buyers who, being generally very few, are able to dictate theirown 
prices ” ?—There could not be much com]>etition. 

11227. In spite of this, does the producer obtain a fair price ?—Inbig towns there may' 
be competition, hut in small towns there cannot be any competition. I shall give you an 
instance. I was appo: nted receiver of a certain property in an out-of-the-way village, in 
my division; it would take a few days to go to that village from taluka headquarters. 
The price of paddy then was Rs. 50 per phara. There was nobody willing in that village 
to purchase at Rs. 50 the produce that was in my possession. It was only after a great 
effort that it could he sold at Rs. 45 per phara ; there were only three buyers for it ; 
the three combined as a result of which I could not sell it at Rs. 50. 

11228. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta: I want to know whether they did not come forward 
to buy the produce because of their feeling of humanity or because they wanted to take it 
away cheaply ?—Cheaply and also with some ulterior motive towards the other man. 

11229. I was told, at one place that when such things are attached by the court, in 
order to obstruct and to help the debtor, people do not come to buy eitherthe land or the 
crop. Do such cases happen ?—Yes. 

11230. The Chairman : You say that unless transport facilities are improved, there 
is no possibility of formation of co-operative sale societies; but how do the local 
merchants transport their goods to exporting centres ?—They have more business. 

11231. It is therefore only a question of intelligent management ?•—Yes. 

11232. You say : “ Lands held on non-alienable tenure cannot be mortgaged.” What 
is the rule in Sind ? Can they not be mortgaged to co-operative societies ? In the Presi¬ 
dency they can, and I was wondering whether those rules were not applicble to Sind 
also ?—I am not certain about it. 

11233. In the next paragraph you say that so long as the landholders are illiterate 
land mortgage banks cannot do. them much good, but apart from the question of illiteracy 
if any means can be f ound f or redeeming their old debts, would not t bis be an advantage f 
—How ? 
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11234. Supposing a land mortgage bank is formed for giving long-term loans on the 
security of lands and these loans are recovered in instalments extending over several 
years would not the arrangement be an advantage to them ?—Will they be permitted to 
borrow more ? 

11235. The security is there. They have to provide for current expenditure?— 
Supposing a man mortgages with the land mortgage bank his property fcr Rs. 100 and 
if he goes on borrowing from other people as well, what would be done ?—The other 
subsequent mortgages will be subjected to the first mortgage. 

11230. But those who are already heavily indebted and who want to he free, in their 
case, would not a land mortgage bank bo an useful institution ? Of course you have to 
select your members ?■—With most peopleit will be an additional source of borrowing at 
a cheaper rate. 

11237. Is Government advancing much in vour division by way of taccavi ?—No. 

11238. Are the zemindars or small proprietors anxious to improve their lands ?— 
They do not require much capital for improvements. 

11239. Can they provide for themselves ?—Yes. For instance, the removal and 
levelling have to be done by haris. As the sub-soil water level is high, the digging of a 
well does not cost much. 

11240. Is there no question of having expensive machinery ?—No. 

11241. You further say : “ There have been some cases in which thrifty and efficient 
farmers have turned into holders of large agricultural property”. Have you come 
acrosseases in which haris have become landholders V—I do not recollect any, but at least 
I know several persons, who started with two blocks of land, have become very big 
zemindars by hard work and thrift. 

11242. What do you think of the question which we discussed with the Ihputy 
Director of Agriculture just now regarding the advisability of financing harin in order 
that they may become peasant proprietors themselves ?—I say that peasant 
proprietorship should be created by grant of land from Government. 

11243. Who will be. the peasant proprietors ? Will they be from the hari class ?— 
Yes, and even they may be from Karachi or from outside places— holis and Punjabis. 

11244. Do you think that the finance they will require forjbringing land under culti¬ 
vation and. also for current expenditure should, in the first place, be provided by 
Government ?—The land should be sold to them on instalment system. They work with 
their own hands and so they do not require anything. 

11245. Do you not think that they require finance for cultivation purposes ?— 
Ordinary taccavi can be given to them. The co-operative societies can give them 
money. 

11246. You say: “The Dekkhau Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind 
Encumbered Estates Act have reduced the borrowing power of the argiculturiste, but 
this is not a bad result”. Is it because these two Acts have kept the possession of 
the land with the landholders?—These Acts have not kept the possession of the land 
with landholders but they tend to keep so. 

11247. Do not these restrictions tend also to make credit more difficult in this sense 
that the rate of interest asked for is higher ?—Even after the removal of these restrictions 
the interest will remain the same. But these Acts have been harmful in this way that 
some sowcars insist upon the land being sold outright. 
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11248. This is in the ease of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. But how has 
the Sind Encumbered Estates Act reduced the borrowing power of the agriculturist if the 
land can be alienated ?—In the first place the agriculturist will be reluctant to sell his 
land. He would not like to sell it and at the same time he would want to borrow money. 
The sowcar would not give him money because there are difficulties on account of this 
Act. 

1124!). If a man borrows from a sowtar and the land is taken over by tbe Manager of 
Encumbered Estates, the sowvar is paid in instalments, is this the difficulty ?—Acs, and 
he has power to investigate his claim and reduce it. 

11250. Mr. J. jV. 11. Mehta : What i- your view about the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act ? Has it helped the agriculturist to his advantage or has it retarded the agricultural 
progress ’—It is a good Act. 

11251. Has it helped the agricultural progress ?—It has helped so far that the land 
is saved to the zemindars. 

11252. This system has helped the zemindars and the land is saved to them, but has 
it retarded agricultural progress. Has it resulted in the zemindars not getting loans for 
improvement of the land ?—For the improvement of the land much money is not required. 

11253. So land improvement is not retarded ?—No. 

11254. The Chairman : In your statement you speak about shroffs lending money 
on the security of ornaments in big trade centres. Perhaps you know in some places 
there are pawnshops controlled by Government. Can you say if the establishment of 
pawnshops under Government control would be beneficial here 1 —Decidedly it would 
be a benefit, because the rate of interest charged w'ould be low. 

11255. In your statement you say that normally people do not invest in silver and gold. 
You told us in the beginning that fortunately there are several big zemindars in your 
sub-division for whom it is not necessary to borrow' and, probably, who have a surplus. 
How do they usually invest it ?—They purchase land or make ornaments. 

11256. Do they not keep any amount with shroffs ’—Very small amounts. 

11257. Is there any way in which they could be induced to keep this amount in bank 
or other places so that it would be useful to the trade and commerce of the country — 
They would not agree. 1 have known some cases in which they keep money in the bank 
and forego the interest, and when I advised certain zemindars to put their money into the 
hank and receive interest and then give the amount in charity, they said : “ You ask us 
to take bacon and then vomit it out.” 

11258. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : How many zemindars are there who have surplus 
money ’—There is a good number of them. 

11259. And how many Muslim zemindars are there who are not taking interest ?— 
I know three of them. 

11260. The Chairman : Do you not think that it is in the interests of the people and 
the country to get this money out ?—Certainly it would be better. I think it will be 
done before long. Formerly when I kept money in the bank, I thought I should receive 
the interest and give it in charity, and now 1 think that it is lawful for me to keep it and 
that I can use it. The idea will come to others also by the growth of education. 

11261. We were told the other day in Calcutta that in Hyderabad (Deccan) they now 
call interest dividend and they accept it ?—Yes, they call it muvafa and not svd. 
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11262. Do those people go in for Government securities ?—No; they do not want 
even to show that they have money, and some of the big families keep money inside their 
houses also so that it may he useful in times of emergency. 

11263. The}' can do the same thing in a bank ; they can withdraw the amount when¬ 
ever they are in need ?—They are thinking of times when there may be chaos and such 
other things, and they are providing against snch contingencies. 

11264. Have there been any economic enquiries made in your division or in your 
district which might throw' some light on the various questions raised in your replies, say, 
on indebtedness, etc. ?—There has been no such enquiry. 

11265. Mr. Kamat: Has land been going up in price, say, during the last fifteen 
years in your division ?—I have been in charge of this division for the last five months, 
and before that I was in the Commissioner’s office. 

11266. You may have no personal knowledge, but have you any indirect knowledge 
that land has been going up in price ?—Yes. 

11267. To what extent would it be ? Would it be 15 per cent, or 25 per cent, or 
even more than that ?—I could not tell you that ; but I can say that the prices have 
gone up. I have some lands of my own in Nawabsliah district. 1 thought it was worth 
Its. 20 per acre some ten years back, and I now think it that is worth Es. 50 per acre 
at present. 

11268. So, it has more than doubled itself ?—I think so. 

11269. In the case of zemindars under tlie Sind Encumbered Estates Act, these 
people have large debts. Probably it is usually contemplated that these debts should 
he paid off from the income of the land. Instead of that supposing a portion of their 
holding was sold off for the repayment of their debts, so that although the holding is 
reduced by some acres, still as the land has gone up in value the actual value of the estate 
is not very much reduced, how would you like the proposal ?—The Manager of the 
encumbered Estates has powers to sell the land if it is necessary. As far as possible 
he is required to keep the holding intact, and, if necessary, he can sell it to the 
.extent of one-fourth of the total land. 

11270. Are there many big holdings involved under this Act ?—Every holding 
involved is of an area assessed at more than Rs. 300. A man paying less than 
Rs. 300 is not protected under this Act. 

11271. On the other hand, there might be holdings which may be ten thousand 
acres and over ?—Even fifty thousand. 

11272. In such cases if there is a burden of old-standing debts on the estate, would 
you think it advisable that a portion of the land should be sold and the zemindar be freed 
from debt ?—No ; in my opinion they are even incompetent to manage their own estates, 
and their estates are better managed under the Manager of the Encumbered Estates. 

11273. The question is as regards the method of clearing off the debt. Would yon 
like the idea of selling a part '! —No, I would not, because the Manager allows interest 
only 9 or 10 per cent., and the man who lends money does not suffer by that arrangement 
and the borrower also gets out of his debts. 

11274. So, would you not like this method either in the interest of the holder or in 
the interest of the country to release a part ?—I do not see how it is in the interest 
of the holder or of the country. 
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11275. Mr. J. N. M. Mehta : About your first statement you made' about small 
holders that haris should be imported from Punjab or other places, do you think that 
it would meet with approval in Sind —It would not meet with approval in Sind, but 
I think in the interests of Sind haris should be imported from other provinces, not 
necessarily from the Punjab. 

11270. In your opinion it would do good to Sind ?—Yes. 

11277. Will those people be willing to work as haris ’—People would not come here 
to work as haris, but they will come as peasant proprietors. If one is made a peasant 
proprietor, four others will follow him and they will work as haris. If ten are recruited 
from the Punjab, twenty men will follow or they might multiply' here, and those men 
might serve as haris here. 

11278. And, in your opinion, their knowledge and experience of other provinces 
would be useful ?—Yes ; 1 know that the kalis and Punjabis are well experienced in 
agriculture ; they are well experienced in cotton. 

11279. As a Government officer you must have dealt with taccavi. What is your 
opinion about the rules of taccavi '■ Bo you think that any change is necessary’ in the 
rules of taccavi which woutd be in the interests of the people ?—I do not think 
any change is necessary. The rules are quite good. Only supervision is necessary 
There is possibility of frauds in every' system, but the best that could be done is being 
done. 

11280. One of the witnesses stated that there is very little of rabi crop at present 
in 8ind. Is that your view ?—It may be in comparison to kharif crop. 

11281. But is not a large proportion of crop rabi here ?—In comparison to kharif 
it is not large, and otherwise also it. is not large. 

11282. Mr. V. L. Mehta: In your statement you refer to usurers who charge heavy 
rates of interest. Bo you specially refer to the type of Pathans that wc have in the 
Presidency proper ?—I refer to ordinary sawcars ; Pathans have ceased to come to Sind. 

11283. The. Chairman: Were they here before?—I have seen them giving goods 
on credit and recovering the money. 

11284. Here they are mostly selling goods and not lending money ?—They sell turbans 
or blankets, say, worth Rs. 10 at Rs. 20 and recover the amount next year. 

11285. Mr. V. L. Mehta: With regard to taccavi loans you said that j’ou would not 
like the system to be changed and that proper supervision is required. Have there 
been any complaints that there have been delays in disposing of cases ?—According 
to the present system there is no delay, because the mukhlyarko.r is ordered to hold 
kacheri for land improvement taccavi loans, and the applications are disposed of without 
delay. 

11286. If there is any scheme involving any technical advice, do you get such advice 
easily ?—We have no such schemes. 

11287. Seth Haji Abdulla Maroon : You said that sawcars are charging heavy interest. 
Bo you think there is tny necessity for any act or legislation ?—I think there should 
be a Money-lenders’ Act, and the money-lenders should take their dues and not harass 
the people. 

11288. Can you suggest any maximum rate of interest that the sou-cars should 
charge ?—Twelve per cent. 



11289. There is an idea of this Committee that the warehousing system should bo 
established in different agricultural tracts, so that the haris can take their produce and 
store it in the godowns. Can you suggest any centre in your division where these ware¬ 
houses may be established ?—My division is very under-populated, and such warehouses 
may be started in more populated areas. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. TAYABALI A. ALAVI, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Sind is mainly dependent on agriculture. There is hardly any industry winch can be 
called a living industry. 

The land in Sind was fully in the hands of Muslim zemindars, most of whom ruled like 
Feudal Lords. The land, since the occupation by the British, is gradually passing away 
from their hands, on account of changed circumstances, illiteracy of the landholders and 
lack of knowledge of (a) financing and (6) marketing of produce under the changed 
circumstances. 

Question 1.—The village tsowcar is the banker in more than 90 per cent, of the eases. 
Muslim zemindars place their money with sowcars and borrow from senvears whenever 
required. In the majority of cases, even now, the Muslim zemindars do not take any 
interest on amounts deposited by them with sowcars, though the sowcars never lend them 
money without charging 20 per cent, to 75 per cent, interest. The sou'ears employ the 
deposit they receive in towns for advancing loans to traders, when not required by the 
agriculturist. Thus the sowcars are getting richer while zemindars are getting poorer. 

Question 2.—In most cases the sowcars advance money on conditions which bring in 
their hands the crops for sale on account of the zemindars. The sowcars either sell the 
crops at neighbouring town or send to the larger central markets or Karachi. They are 
thus the agency for marketing the produce, and earn a good amount by way of 
commission. 

Question 3.—Some of the local export bouses have been advancing loans iu advance 
on crops sold during various stages. 

Question 4.—The conditions are such that any co-operative sale society or other 
agency, which cannot advance large amounts, will not get sufficient produce for sale. 
Advance is necessary for payment of previous debts and for current expenditure. 

Question 5.—Co-operative organizations have not yet developed to an extent which 
we call effective financing. The joint stock banks (Indian) do not touch this business. 
The business they get in the general trade is more than what their financial resources 
allow. The exchange banks are interested only in the foreign trade. 

Question 6. —As far as my information goes, taccavi advances do not go beyond a few 
lakhs. The illiterate zemindar spends away a good portion of the taccavi advance he 
expects, to get before he can actually get the advance. 

Question 7.—The Muslim zemindars of Sind are well known for their hospitality, 
marriage expenses and wasteful customs, inherited by them from their forefathers who 
were Feudal Lords. These arc some of the reasons of their indebtedness. 

Mr. Tayabali A. Alavi. 



Question 8. —In ray opinion, the banking system of India, if it is desired to give 
relief to indebtedness, teach thrift and promote industry, agriculture and other 
enterprises, should be somewhat on the following lines. 

Question 9.—(1) A State Bank. The present Imperial Bank of India to be changed 
into a State Bank, controlled by directors, half appointed bv the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, half by Legislatures. One-third to retire periodically and give room to newly 
appointed or elected— 

(a) Tiie State Bank to have an Issue Department. 

(Ii) It should have a Banking Department (1) not receiving deposits of loss than 
Its. 25,000, (2) net advancing less than one lakh. 

(r) The State Bank shall advance to foreign banks at a rate higher than the rate at 
which it will advance to Indian joint stock or co-operative banks. This is necessary 
at least for a decade to make them stand in competition with foreign banks with largo 
resources. 

(2) No joint stock bank registered in India shall be allowed to have less than half the 
number of directors Indian. («) joint stock banks or foreign banks should not he allowed 
to receive deposits of less than Its. 1,000 and advance loss than Its. 5,000 except on 
mortgage of goods. 

(3) No restriction as above on co-operative banks. 

(4) The State Bank shall advance to Indian joint stock or co-operative banks on 
approved securities, which may not necessarily be Government securities ; also on credit 
of the bank if, and to the extent, approved by the management. The State Bank may 
advance to foreign hanks on Government of India securities charging a higher rate of 
interest than the rate for Indian banks. 

Question 10.—The operations of co-operative credit societies and co-operative banking 
enterprise are very limited on account of their smallness of resources and strict conditions. 
The illiteracy of the zemindar is another obstacle in the way of co-operative development 
in Sind. It is, therefore, necessary to spend more money for propaganda work. 
If Government can lend the services of a sympathetic officer experienced in banking and 
having knowledge of local conditions, [ do not think it will he difficult to get sufficient 
finance from zemindars and merchants to start a land mortgage bank for Sind on 
co-operative lines. If Government gives security for only a few years, many zemindars 
can be induced to deposit their surplus in the bank, in many cases free of interest. 
The aim should be to train some of tiie zemindars in this kind of banking and the 
Government hand must be withdrawn gradually as the zemindars learn to manage the 
affairs of the bank themselves. 

Question 11.—Time is ripe for compulsory registration of partnership, whether in 
private business, agricultural, industry or any other enterprise. Occasional law suits for 
inheritance of fathers , grandfathers ’ and even great grandfathers’ property have made 
banking operations more difficult and risky. Co-operative banks find themselves in 
peculiar difficulties as advance to individual partners is.more risky and as the 
co-operative banks are prevented from advancing to firms or joint owners. 

Question 12.—There should be no restriction on co-operative banks of mercantile 
nature of one district, province or presidency, opening branches elsewhere where the 
nature of business is connective. Divisions and sub-divisions of a country made from 
the point of view of political administration or other considerations will he found 
unnatural divisions when viewed from business point of view. 
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Oral Evidence. 

i 12110. The Chairman : Mr. Tayabali, you arc the Chairman of the Moicautilc 
Co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

11291. Are you also a merchant ?—1 am also an import and export merchant. 

11292. Are the articles that you import distributed from here to other places 
inland ?—Yes. 

11293. How is the financing of that distribution from here to other places in the 
country done V—We generally sell to the local merchants. We do not sell to outsiders ; 
but there are firms, which sell to outsiders, and the exchange banks fitian o their 
business. 

11294. Even to places inland 1 —Yes. Suppose there is a big merchant at Amritsar. 
He buys goods and stocks them in exchange bank godowns, and whenever ho requires 
one or two packages for any station, he sends an order, and the goods are sent on payment 
of money to the station. 

11295. Has he to pay cash for whatever he receives from the stock ?—Yes. 

1129(i. Are there any difficulties in the way of financing the products brought into 
Karachi and then distributed in other places —No. 

11297. Do the exchange banks finance products from outside ? —Some indigenous 
baukers do that, but we buy locally. There arc branches of exchange banks in various 
centres and they finance export firms. 

11298. You say in your statement that land has been passing from the Muslim 
zemindars into the hands of other people, and von give two reasons, viz., lack of know¬ 
ledge of financing and of marketing produce and illiteracy of the people 7—Yes, the 
present zemindars do not know the present methods of financing and marketing their 
produce. 

11299. Is not want of thrift the main cause 7—Yes, they have wasteful habits. 

11300. What do you think could be done so far as financing is concerned ?—My 
persona! opinion would be that there shook! be a big zemindar* bank combining the 
objects of the land mortgage bank with its brandies all over Sind. This bank should 
be independent of the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. 

11301. So, you would have a separate bank for financing zemindars only. Is that 
for small zemindars or for big zemindars J— I would not distinguish. 

11302. Would you like to have a bank to finance zemindars both for long term and 
for short term ?—Yes, but not for short term for crops, not for a month or two. 

11303. The agriculturist does not require finance for one or two months, lie wants 
it for a year or two. Will your bank give loans for a year —Yes. 

11304. What is your objection to zemindar! banks financing zemindars for short-term 
Joans ‘/—There is no zemindari bank. 

11305. We are told that there are three zemindari banks which finance big zemindars 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 ?—I would not. call it a zemindari bank. I would like 
a zemindari bank, whir.H would advance large sums also, say Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 25,000. 

11306. But the limit can be increased ?—I would have one big organisation with 
branches and not independent small banks, 
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11307. Would you have it on co-operative basis or on joint stock basis ?—On 
co-operative basis. 

11308. If this bank were to finance both short-term and long-term finance, what 
would happen to the Sind Central Co-operative Bank ?—They should tap the industry. 

11309. Why should they not finance agriculture ? Why should there be a new 
organisation ?—1 am not in favour of centralising everything. 1 world like to have 
two separate banks. The Sind Central Co-operative Bank should finance district hanks, 
merchants and industries specially, so that the industries may be financed. The zemimlari 
bank should finance agriculture. With the different objects of the two institutions 
there will be development of agriculture as well as of industry in Sind. 

11310. Mr. Kamnt : You say that there should be a central zemindari bank with 
branches ?—Yes. 

11311. And that the zemimlari hank should restrict its business only to zemindars ?— 
Yes. 

11312. And should advance them from Its. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000 ?—Yes. The 
zemindars should be financed by the zemindari bank and industries should he financed 
by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank and co-operative credit societies. I would also 
like to have one independent institution which may be called “ the Sale Society ” with 
branches all over Sind. I had drafted out a scheme in the form of bye-laws and sent 
it about two years back to the Registrar, but they did not like the idea of having one 
sale society for Sind with its branches in several places. The}' want independent small 
societies in different places. According to my opinion this ivill not work. The sale 
society branches must have a central office at Karachi, so that if a zemindar wants to 
sell his produce at a nearby market he can do so through the branches, and if he wants 
to sell to the exporter he can sell at Karachi. Under my proposal the sale society will 
have its own capital also. In addition to its own capital the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank may also finance it. 

11313. The Chairman : You say that some export houses have been advancing 
loans. To whom have they been advancing loans ?— 1 To produce merchants. 

11314. Not to agriculturists ?—They advance to some zemindars who are sellers 
also, when they purchase their standing crop. 

11315. Who purchases the standing crop 'The export houses. 

11310. Is it in any particular distric t'!—I know one of my relatives who is a zemindar 
in Hyderabad who sells his crop to export houses. 

11317. You speak about compulsory registration of partnership ?—-Yes. 

11318. You want that every creditor should know who the partners in a firm are ?— 
Yes. 

11319. Mr. V. Ij. Mehta : Do you have occasion to remit money to Bombay or get 
money from Bombay ?—I have occasion to do both. 

11320. Do you use co-operative societies for these purposes ?—No. 

11321. Do you remit generally through indigenous hankers or shroffs or through 
joint stock banks ?—Through joint stock banks. 

11322. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon : You know that some tactics are played in the 
foreign banks which are in India. I have read in paper that in foreign countries like 
Turkey foreign hanks are not allowed to work unless some Turkish man has some 



responsible post in that bank. Do you know anything about this '!—I have heard about 
it but I have no first hand information. I know that, in Afghanistan if one wants to 
do business, he has to abide by their rules and regulations. 

11323. Do you think that it is advisable to have some control like that in India on 
foreign banks ?—Yes. 

11324. We have been told that the banias and sowcars do not keep proper accounts 
and it is very difficult for one to understand their accounts. Do you think that it is 
advisable that they should have some registered form of accounts ?—Not only there 
should be registered form of accounts hut also I would like to compel them to write their 
accounts in what is known as Arabic Sindhi, i.e., the Sindhi characters taught in schools 
in Sind. The banias keep their books generally in bania Sindhi characters which no 
one can read. It often happens that what is written by one cannot be read by another 
on account of there being no vowels and the primitive nature of their characters. 
If they write in the characters taught in schools, which they also know', in most cases 
the debtors can read what is written. 

11325. You have just stated your idea to have a central zemindari bank with branches 
on co-operative system for long-term purposes ?—Yes. 

113—0. How is the capital to be raised for this zemindari bank ?—You know that on 
most of the zemindars the official influence at present is very strong. Tf we have a proper 
person lent by the Government to organize a bank for their benefit on the lines I have 
suggested, I do not think there will be difficulty in getting something like twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. You know that large sums of money are deposited by some zemindars 
with exchange banks and the Imperial Bank without interest. They can be induced to 
put their money in the zemindari bank. I do not think therefore that there will be 
any difficulty in raising the capital for a zemindari bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. LALCHAND NAVALRAI, M.L.A., Larkana. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — There are three kinds of agriculturists in Sind, (1) cultivator, (2) zemindar 
and (3) jagirdar. The cultivator is at the mercy of the zemindar. He does not otvn 
lands. In rare cases he has small holdings. Therefore the great need of the cultivator 
is to secure money for his maintenance. He agrees to cultivate for the zemindar going 
empty handed to him. He agrees to cultivate and also he at the zemindars’ heck and 
call. The cultivator asks for the advance for maintenance of himself and his family. 
The zemindar generally tries to have a Hindu shopkeeper in his village and until thtr 
cultivator establishes his credit with the bania shopkeeper, the zemindar gets him from 
the bania his necessaries in cash and kind. In that case the zemindar tries to recover 
the dues of the bania from the cultivator’s share of the produce when it is apportioned 
to him at the time of the harvest. When, however, the cultivator has secured credit 
with bania he draws for his maintenance from the bania direct and keeps an account 
with him. The bania appears at the harvest time and receives either all his dues or as 
usual portion only of his dues from the cultivator’s share and carries on the account 
further. The interest the cultivator pays varies from 12 per cent, to 18 per cent., but 
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it the bania goes to court he does not get more than 12 per cent., usually less. 
Future interest, however, is awarded at the rate of 6 per cent. only. 

2. Another need of the cultivator is to procure bullock for the plough and the wheel 
and to provide for the seed which he has to sow in the zemindar’s land. This he again 
secures by the same process as said above for his maintenance, with this exception only, 
that if he gets the money or the seed in kind from the zemindar himself he will not charge 
him any interest thereon when recovering the same from him. 

3. With respect to Ihe zemindars, with the exception of those who are wise or thrifty 
to lay by, and provide expenses of cultivation, capital, permanent improvements and 
other special needs from their own resources, others borrow from the village banias at 
vai'ious rates of interest from 12 per cent, to about 18 per cent. They, however, now 
take advantage of the co-operative system of getting loans. They form into societies 
and get money according to their needs and return by easy instalments and the rate of 
interest chargeable is 11 per cent. 

4. Those who do not get loans to the societies get taccavi for permanent improve¬ 
ments from Government. The interest which they pay is chargeable at the rate of about 
7 per cent. 

This latter class of inconvenience has very much decreased after the introduction 
of the co-operative banks and with the stability of such banks it may disappear altoge¬ 
ther. It may bo noted that Government have already stopped paying taccavi in some 
districts in Sind. 

The bania would adv mee loans for any period but the co-operative banks restrict it 
to a year. 

5. The c-'operative societies advance a loan up to Rs. 500, and in.case the zemindar 
pays assessment of over Rs. 300 he could secure a loan of Rs. 1,000; but if he wants more 
and has property enough, he could get up to Rs. 5,000 on the security of his property. 

6. Zemindars paying an assessment of 11 s. 750 and over have another resource to 
get a largo sum up to 5,000 and in special cases up to 10,000 through zemindari banks. 
There also they pay 11 per cent. The co-operative bank does also pay money to the 
zemindars returnable nothin five years on the mortgage of their property for clearing 
of their old debts. 

7. Thus, so far as the zemindars are concerned, they have the advantage of these 
co-operative societies and their condition has been improved by these facilities of getting 
loans at a lesser rate of interest than they pay to the sowcar. 

Their condition will he still bettered by creating land mortgage banks with large 
capital. Zemindars in Sind are hurried in old debts, their property is generally mort- 
■gaged and they have to pay heavy rate of interest. Therefore, it will be a welcome 
step, if the land mortgage hanks are started in Sind. 

8. One should not, however, forget that the sowcars, with the vested interest and 
traditional habit to live on the profession of lending money, would not easily allow the 
co-operative societies or the co-operative land mortgage banks to thrive. If they would 
not be in a position to compete with the co-operative banks by lending money at a lower 
rate of interest to the z mindars they will at least place before them greater convenience 
■to lend money to them and better facilities to receive it by bits and at their convenience. 
Private money-lenders, therefore, cannot be ignored and some avenues should be found 
out wherein they can be made to utilise their capital at a fair rate of interest though 
not at the same higher rate of interest at which they are lending the money now. That 
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course should come in if the co-operative and zemindari banks receive deposits from 
such sowcars and then utilise their money which now they lend to the zemindars at the 
rate of interest which may attract them, say, 8 to 10 per cent, and also secure to 
them safety of their investments. Thus the sowcars may get accustomed to let go their 
custom with zemindars. Until such a course is adopted there will always remain 
a danger to the popularity and stability of the co-operative system. 

9. The position of small jagirdars is the same as that of the zemindars, but large 
jagirdars take care of themselves from their own income. 

10. The lot of cultivators in my opinion has not been any the better with the creation 
of the co-operative societies. He is a creature of the zemindar and at the mercy of the 
village bania for his finance. 

There are about two hundred societies in an important district like Larkana with 8,000 
members, out of whom about 2,000 were cultivators. The societies in order to be useful 
joined these cultivator members on easy terms. The security demanded of them was 
nominal, mostly in another cultivator who had even no holding. The Department, how¬ 
ever, considered that loans to such people were insecure and they insisted upon a 
solvent security of a person possessing a holding, which has reduced the number of the 
cultivator members and is shortly to see the last of Ihem. The cultivator will not always 
give such security and the little advantage they have hitherto gained will also he with¬ 
drawn from them and they will remain enslaved to the zemindar and the village bania. 

In my opinion the co-operative societies should be more useful to them directly and 
should be in a position to advance them even very smaller sums, which they are in need 
of in season and out of season and which they get from the village bania even at the 
unearthly time. To secure the return of these loans the societies should get a lien or 
charge or pledge of their standing crop or the produce which would fall to their share at 
the time of the harvest of the land which they till. 

11. Government plays no part now in financing the agriculturists and leaves them 
to their course of joining the co-operative societies for being financed. 

12. The Imperial Bank gives no help beyond the fact that it now advances him 
money by taking into possession his produce for sale. This system lias not yet 
matured itself. I have described the part played by the co-operative banks and the 
professional money-lenders as above. 

13. There is no co-operation among the credit agencies so far as the agriculturist is 
concerned, except between the co-operative banks and the Government wherever it 
still continues to give taccavi to agriculturists. There is ample room for improving the 
present system of helping the agriculturists specially for the welfare of the cultivating 
agriculturists. 

Question 2. —The present method of marketing principal crops of my district 
is to pass them on to the commission agents who are private sowcars. The zemindars 
send their produce to them who make them some advance of money, sell locally or 
generally export the commodity to Karachi where it is sold at convenience. On the sale 
of the property the zemindar receives the rest of his dues on payment of commission 
charges to the said agents. Lately the People's Bank of Northern India gives advances 
to the zemindars direct on the security of railway receipt of the goods exported to 
Karachi for marketing there. 

Ur. Lalchand Uavctlrai. 
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The third method which is being attempted by the Imperial Bank has been described 
above. The zemindars, however, do also sell their produce on the spot for ready cash 
when their harvest is ready. 

So long as the institutions of commission agents, which are very many, exist there is 
no likelihood of co-operative effort taking their place in marketing produce. A begin¬ 
ning, however, could be made in forming societies on co-operative basis for marketing 
the produce to begin with in talwka headquarters. 

The existing facility available to the public for internal remittances are by drafts 
obtainable through banks or by means of hundis through the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders. The banks charge 2 per cent, for remittance of over one thousand and 
under ten thousands rupees and 1 per cent, over ten thousand and 4 per cent, for 
under one thousand. The second means of remittance through the bank is by transfer 
of existing accounts with no charge up to Jive thousand and over it with some charges 
as on drafts mentioned above. Money remittance under hundi system is charged at 
the prevailing market rate of interest which fluctuate to a discount or premium. The 
Imperial Bank which has so much assistance from the Government should see its wav 
to convenience such remittances at a lower rate. I may observe that in case of remit¬ 
tances of such persons who possess accounfs with the Imperial Bank at Karachi and 
who wish to remit money from the Imperial Bank, Simla, to be credited into their 
accounts at Karachi the Bank in fairness should not charge for such a remittance. 

2. Negotiable instruments play a very important part in the internal trade of the 
Province of Sind especially at Karachi and Shikarpur. The hundis emanating from 
important localities in Sind are negotiated in all localities and eventually also discounted 
at Karachi and are held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents. 

The accompaniment is the sample of the negotiable hundi prevailing in the part of 
the country; the second is another kind of instrument written as intimation for 
payment of money. It is not negotiable. 

Question 3. —Paddy waste land having no facility of water sells from Rs. 10 to 50 
an acre and the middle class of the land from Rs. 100 to 200 onwards to about 1,000 an 
acre. The lands in court sales fetches about half the value of the aforesaid sales. 
Government lands at present are only waste lands in the frontage of the people’s lands 
and the forfeited lands. Government have fixed their disposal under the Ba rrage system 
and, I believe, it is about Rs. 15 an acre. 

Question 4. —The legal impediment to the mortgage of land lies first in case of those 
holdings which have been released from the incumbered estates protection. The owners 
thereof can mortgage up to their life and no more. This seems to me to be an unneces¬ 
sary restriction. There is restriction also with regard to the mortgage or sale of lands 
granted to zemindars by Government on restricted terms. These should be liberalised. 
Lands mortgaged by agriculturists are generally not being allowed to be sold for non¬ 
payment of the mortgage money. The courts decree the money to be paid by instalments. 
This goes in a way to restrict mortgage of lands. 

SECTION III. 

Question 5.—Yes, the banking habit in India is of very slow growth and is not getting 
popular owing to great risks attendant upon it. There arises a number of mushroom 
banks which come and die soon. Many banks fail for want of control and immediate 
support in time of urgency. There is in fact no substantial cheek or control of 
Government over these banks. They are only responsible for their accounting to th» 



directors and shareholders of banks who.are often earelesB or too shrewd. It is natural 
that in ordinary course banks invest their money without keeping much reserve or having 
any means of immediately securing large sums of money in case there is rush of depositors 
for withdrawals. Many a bank fail on this account. 

If there is a desire to have banking on solid and safe basis there ought to be a control 
of Government, in way of watching, examining and auditing their accounts. There 
ought to be also ways and means adopted by Government to help such banks by lending 
money to them on certain conditions and securities to avert their failures if they are 
likely to arise on account of their mere spreading out their money in investments which 
could not be called back at a moment’s notice at a time when an unexpected rush of 
depositors and creditors takes place. 

On impress of a stamp of Re. 0-15-0 with compliments. 

Give Rs. 800 in words eight hundred rupees double of four hundred rupees. Ghulam 
Hyder son of Fakirmahomed Naieh, resident of Durmahomed Naich, says from Naieh 
that we have received the above amountfrom Seth Satramdas Awatrai, dated 17tl) Bado 
payable after 151 days at Kambar according to mercantile system cash hundi equivalent 
to solvent person year 1984. 

L. T. Mark of Serai Ghulamhyder. 


Writer Bakhatrai Jethanand. 

Endorsement. 

The above hundi of 800 is sold by Satramdas, son of Awatrai to Cheianram Roop- 
chandani. 

Signature of Satramdas. 


Without stamp. 

With compliments. 

May you be alright, may you live long and happy, accept compliments from Pooj 
Jeshanmal, Pooj -Jamatrai, Pooj Pinjoma!, Pooj Satramdasani to BhaiPamandas Lilaram 
written from Larkana. Received your Rs. 600. We have credited it to you. Dated 
Mangh Rajib 18th. Through Chatomal broker. 

Signature of Narain. 


Oral Evidence. 

11327. The Chairman : Mr. Navalrai, you are a member of the Legislative 
Assembly ?—Yes. 

11328. Are you also a zemindar 1 —I have very little land. I would call myself a 
khatedar. 

11329. Are you acquainted with the agricultural conditions in your district ?—Yes ; 
very much, through my profession as a pleader. 

11330. How has the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act worked here ?—It has 
worked so far as to do away with the credit of the agriculturist. 

11331. Are you in favour of its aboiition, or would you suggest that it should be 
modified ?-—I think if it is abolished, it will be much better for the agriculturists. 

Mr, Lalchani Navalrai. 
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11332. B\it would not there be a transitional stage in which it might work hardships ? 
--No. 

11333. How docs it aff^t the credit of agriculturists adversely?—He does not get 
money properly. The bania on account of this Act gets absolutely disappointed. 

11334. Are, the accounts properly maintained ?—The accounts in Sind hi are so 
properly maintained as to be sufficient for courts to he satisfied with. 

11335. Does a hari wiio is the actual cultivator find it difficult to get finance for his 
cultivation or does the zemindar always finance him ?—It is the bunia who finances him 
and not the zemindar. 

11336. But does not a zemindar in some eases borrow money from a bania and 
advance it to his hm .s ?—He has to do it until his liaris establish their credit with the 
bania. 

11337. Does a cultivator usually borrow money for his maintenance from a bania ?— 
He not only borrows money for his maintenance from the bania but for his ploughing 
charges, for his bullocks and at times for transplantation of crop a. so he borrows from 
the bania. 

11338. Is the rate charged by the bania very high ?—It is from 12 to 18 per cent. 

11339. Do you consider it high ?—Considering the risk the bania undertakes, I do 
not think that it is h gh. 

11340. With the exception of those zemindars who are rich or thrifty do you say 
that others have to borrow money V—Yes. 

11341. Do they not usually save, much —No. Very few of them are thrifty, and they 
will make merry over the money they possess. 

11342. What do you think of the Government taccavi system ?—I think that Govern¬ 
ment are charging a less rate of interest and are keeping it for five years whereas 
socioties give money for a year and not m ire. 

11343. The societies give money for a year for ordinary current expenses with the 
expectation that members will pay the loans back out of their profits- ?—But Govern¬ 
ment keeps it for five years and even protract the period. 

11344. Government gives postponemei t ?—Yes. 

11345. This is for loans under the Land Improvement Act ?—No. Even under the 
Agriculturists" Loans Act they give postponement. 

11346. Do not co-operative societies also give loans for bullocks and for this purpose 
do they not extend the period to two or three years ?—I do not think so. They do not 
give loans for more than a year. 

11347. Do you think that cultivators in your district are sufficiently financed or 
does agriculture suffer ?— Many a zemindar c annot get his lands cultivated because he 
has not enough. 

11348. Does he not cultivate his lauds for want of finance ? Is this the main cause V 

Yes. 

11349. Is it not a question of deficiency of labour ?—No. 

11350. What would in your opinion be tho best means for supplying the zemindars 
the necessary finance for agriculture ?—1 ou must raise the present limits of 
societies. 



11351. There is a zemindari bank which also pays even Rs. 10,000. Do yon not think 
that the ordinary co-operative societies and this zemindari bank meet the needs of most 
of their members ?—The land that is not being cultivated might not be considered as 
sufficient property for the repayment of the loan. Therefor^, bigger zemindars who can 
get Rs. 10,000 can carry on agriculture well while the smaller zemindars, I think, cannot 
get more money from the societies unless and until their lands are valuable enough. 

11352. At present do lands not have much value ?—No. 

11353. But if after spending money thereon the lands are capable of yielding more, 
do you not think that the potential value is there ?—Yes. 

11354. You suggest that it would be better if sowcars and co-operative organizations 
were to combine. Do you expect co-operative banks to pay the sowcars 8 to 10 
per cent. ?—I thought over this point very much and have come to the conclusion that 
there is no other way but to offer them some inducement, otherwise they will carry on 
their own business and they are so many on the spot that the sowcari will never die. 

11355. If co-operative organizations pay them at 10 percent, they would have to 
charge a higher rate of interest to their members ?—This is not what I advocate. 
The point is that they charge 11 per cent, and if they give 8 per cent, to sowcars, they 
will get more money and there will be more of this banking concern working. 

11356. Would they not be satisfied with less interest?—No; I do not think so. 
They will carry on their business in their own way. 

11357. You know that co-operative societies cannot pay 8 or 9 per cent, to one class 
of people and 6 per cent, to others ?—Yes. 

11358. If everybody demands 10 per cent, naturally, the rate of interest on loans 
will also go up ?—Yes, unless sowcars are also made to form into a co-operative bank. 

11359. You suggest that the society should have a lien on the crop. The societies 
have a lien on the crop at present, but the difficulty is about enforcing it because the 
sowcar is there on the spot. They have a first charge on the crop if a member has take)} 
a loan from a society for seed or for implement or for anything of this sort ?—I saw some 
circular recently issued by the Co-operative Department. Formerly co-operative societies 
used to take only one man as surety while advancing money to a cultivator. Now they 
say that they cannot do so. Their circular reads that they cannot give a loan to a culti¬ 
vator unless he be a cultivator paying cash rent. I do not understand what this circular 
means. You will not find any cultivator who can be helped like this. Also they say 
that the zemindar should stand as his surety. On the contrary, he will have a hold 
on the cultivator. If the co-operative society has a lien over the standing crop it can 
always attach it and then why should it refuse to finance the cultivator ? If we are 
going to do away with the class of banias because they are charging more for certain 
risks and if we want co-operative banks to come in, I say that these small co-operative 
societies should finance cultivators at any time they want just as a bania does. 

11360. You say that a society should act very much in the same way as the present 
sowcars, so far as facilities are concerned ?—Yes. 

11361. As regards marketing of crop you say : “ So long as the institution of com¬ 
mission agents who are very many exists, there is no likelihood of co-operative effort 
taking their place in marketingp reduce ” ?•—Yes. If there is a question of charging less, 
then there is a competition between them and probably they may also lessen their rate, 
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because to do away with this class, which has been enjoying this privilege for such 
a long time, is very difficult, 

11362. The fact that they are already established is in their favour ?—Yes. 

11363. Do you think that if co-operative sale societies oiler something better than 
what is offered by commission agents by way of correct weighments they will be 
successful ?—Yes. 

11364. Has the Smd Encumbered Estates Act in any way affected the credit of the 
estates to which it may be made applicable ?—Yes, it has affected their credit. 

11365. In what way ?■—Firstly, they cannot think of selling their property if the 
money is not paid. 

11366. The property cannot be sold after it is taken into management. Can it not 
be sold before ?—It cannot be sold during a holder’s life-time. Therefore, people who 
deal with them think that they have not any good security. 

11367. What is the result ? Does it mean that they do not get finance or does it 
mean that they’ get finance at a high rate of interest ?—To me it appears that often they 
do not get it unless the Commissioner comes and contends that the property can be sold. 

11368. Mr.J.N. R. Mehta: Has the Encumbered Estates Act made a debtor 
dishonest ?—No. 

11369. The Chairman : You are in favour of some control being exercised by 
Government on joint stock banks ?—Yes. 

11370. Do you think that their accounts should be audited by Government 
auditors ?—I should think so. At the same time I have said the joint stock banks 
should be helped by Government at the time of crisis. 

11371. Should they be helped through a State Bank 1 —Yes. 

11372. Would you be in favour of any other control besides the Government 
audit ?—I would be in favour of Government laying down a certain scale for the 
reserve, otherwise banks fail. 

11373. Have there been many failures in Sind?—Yes. 

11374. Do not the banks keep a certain amount by way of liquid assets ?—No, they' 
do not. They say that, all their money is spread out and at the time of crisis they are 
not able to meet the demands of their clients. 

11375. Do you not think that a good bank should take care to keep a certain amount 
by way of liquid assets, so that in time of crisis the situation might be properly met ?-— 
Yes. 

11376. Mr. V. L. Mehta: You referred just now to some circular issued by the 
Co-operative Department about advances to haris. Have there orders been issued 
because of any great default on the part of laris ?—It purports to say so. 

11377. Mr. Kamat: As a lawyer, would you be in favour of a moneylenders’ act 
regulating their accounts and fixing the maximum of interest ?—It has been talked 
about that there should be regulation of money-lenders by passing some legislation. 

11377A. Do you think that it would be a feasible thing to have an Act regulating 
the money-lenders’ transactions ?—I am not in favour of it at all. 

11378. Would you state your reasons why it is not desirable ?—I think that it will 
more or less put an end to the transactions which a country like Sind carries on. 

11379. In the case of fixing the maximum rate of interest what is your difficulty 
If you fix the maximum rate, what is the compensation which the man gets ? At present 
the courts do not allow them more than what is reasonable. There is already a check 
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on them. The money-lender will ask “ why are you going to bind us like this and 
when the matter goes to a court the judge adjudicates and gives me a reasonable amount ? 
Why do I require any legislation ?” 

11380. You think that there should be no remedy to protect the illiterate and ignorant 
cultivator who is suffering, according to the allegations made, because of the fraudulent 
transactions in the accounts and in various other things on the part of money-lenders ?■— 
I say that the complaint is being exaggerated. Now-a-days, the courts are wide awake 
especially after the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Act. 

11381. Professor Kale : You say that the haris have not benefited by the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement. What remedy would you suggest to help these people ?—I suggest 
that many of them should become members of societies. 

11382. But they have no security ?—As I said just now, with what they possess, we 
must help them. 

11383. Otherwise as the number of haris is very large and if they are not brought 
into the Co-operative Movement., they will be helpless?—Yes. If co-operative officers 
are not rigid, as I would put it, then the haris can be helped. 

11384. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta: About this Sind Encumbered Estate Act, do you 
suggest any modification or do you suggest that the whole system should go ?—I do 
not think that the time has come for the Act to cease. 

11385. Would you suggest a modification to the effect that the manager of the 
encumbered estates should be empowered to sell at least half the land in order to pay 
the creditors ?—I should think so. 

11386. About your objection to registration of money-lenders, would you at least 
allow that every professional money-lender should not charge above a particular rate of 
interest even if a reasonably high interest is allowed to him, say 15 per cent.?—We have 
seen in our municipal experience that our employees arc charged as much as 75 to 150 
per cent, by money-lenders. They charge two annas per rupee per month. 

11387. Supposing we have an act and we really fix the maximum rate of interest 
at 25 per cent, would you not still be in favour of registration of money-lenders ?—I will 
not object to it, but I say that they do not got more than 12 per cent. 

11388. Would you be in favour of licensing indigenous bankers ?—For instance, the 
Shikarpur sowcars an be registered. 

11389. Everywhere the sowcars should be licensed ?—I say that the Shikarpur sow- 
cars live all over the world. Therefore, I have suggested them as an instance. 

11390. We will call them by a respectable name as “ indigenous bankers ”. Would 
you be in favour of their registration ? I do not propose that any restriction should 
be placed on them, but what I want is that that they should publish their balance sheets 
regularly ?—I was discussing this point with the Shikarpur sowcars and I have rnys 
told them that there was no control over them, to which they said that no control w 
needed against those persons who had not invested their money in any other business 
but in banking. Then I asked them to give me some instances of such bankers who 
have invested their money purely in banking and they said that five or six persons are 
doing like this. I myself am in favour of registration and, as I said, even Government 
themselves should help the bankers during the time of crisis, I say that there ought 
to be some registration. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Sir M. de P. WEBB, C.I.E., C.B.E., Karachi. 

Note. 

SECTION III. 

The main object o£ this enquiry, I understand, to he the encouragement of production, 
industry and commerce by the provision of better financial machinery in the shape of 
(a) more capital, (4) more credit, (c) more banks, and (d) more facilities generally for 
producers, especially agriculturists. 

(2) The root causes of present troubles, in my opinion, are thriftlessness and ignorance. 
The first thing to do, therefore, is (a) to reform our efforts to educate the people, and 
then (6) to extend the reformed system to as many of the masses as possible. 

(3) So far as practicable, every boy and girl should be taught to read and write and 
to acquire a knowledge of simple arithmetic and accounts. To this a few elementary 
rules of health and sanitation should be added, pins some advice of a practical, technical 
kind that would help to fit the boy (or girl) for his (or her) work in life. 

(4) Further, I urge that the following mottoes be prepared in English and also in the 
local vernaculars, and fixed to the walls of ihc Ministries and Departments of Education 
and of every school building in India :— 

“ Thrift means progress.” 

“ Saving spells civilisation.” 

If tho people at large—including the townsfolk and educated classes—understood 
and appreciated these elemental economic truths, there would be little need for the' 
present Banking Enquiry. 

(5) The problem of extending the present system of education—reformed as suggested 
above—is mainly a matter of finance. It is, of course, the duty of every parent to educate 
his offspring himself ; but until this duty be widely realised, the whole community must 
be taxed to provide the money required for giving primary education of the type suggest¬ 
ed above to the whole of the hoys and girls in the country. Though thiB would mean the 
greatest attempt at popular education ever attempted by any Government or people, 
it could, I think, be done as soon as the great majority of the people wanted it and were 
prepared to contribute thoir share of the enormous cost. 

(6) The great point to be popularised is that " no progress is possible without thrift 
and methodical saving.” This will mean not only brain-education, but character¬ 
building, self-training, self denial, and a resolute determination to look to the future 
rather than to the present. 

Oral Evidence. 

11*391. The Chairman: Sir Montagu, for the last few years we understand, you 
have been out of India ?—I have been away from Karachi for two years and 
a half now. 

11392. I ask you this question because you can perhaps look at things in a better 
perspective than we can. We find everywhere lack of confidence and an atmosphere 
not quite favourable to the development of banking. I wonder if you could give us 
your views as to the causes for this want of confidence especially in business circles ?— 
If you ask me in general terms, I shall answer this question. I think this want of 
confidence is due to tho heavy losses which occurred through the general fall of prices. 
mo y 106—17 
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11393. Do you find it more in this country than outside ?—No. I think it i3 the same 
in England. 

11394, Is there the same amount of lack of confidence there too ?—Yes. 

11395. Here, so far as banking development is concerned, have not people lost faith 
in it to a large extent at present ?—I do not think that there is any loss of faith in the 
best banks. 

11396. Not in the best banks but in trade and commerce because after all banking 
is allied to trade and commerce ?—There is a loss of confidence amongst traders because 
of the losses being incurred due to the continuous fall of prices since 1920. 

11397. Do you find the same thing elsewhere ?■—Yes. 

11398. In your statement you place stress on two important points, viz., spread of 
education and inculcation of thrift. These are two very important things for banking ; 
but we find that there is a large number of literate people who have money and still are 
not forthcoming to deposit their money in banks or make it available for the general 
trade and commerce of the country. Could you suggest any means by which this money, 
which is lying with literate people, could be attracted for the general development of 
the country ?—I think, in the first place, the spread of education on economic and 
financial matters will have to establish greater confidence and to enable people to see 
the advantage of depositing their money in banks. In India there are many difficulties 
because of distances, because of vernaculars and because of many other things. People 
live many miles away from towns. It is a matter of education. It is a matter of time. 

11399. But even in. towns there is room for development in this direction ?■—Un¬ 
doubtedly ; especially in the matter of education. 

11400. You mean for a sort of propaganda ?—Yes. 

11401. As regards thrift, we understand that there is not much of it in this Province 
except in certain quarters and people are not accustomed to it ?—I have not noticed 
that Sind is in any way peculiar in this respect. I find all over the world the same 1 hing. 

11402. Would you include the French agriculturists also?—The French agricul¬ 
turists are exceptionally thrifty. 

11403. In order to encourage thrift amongst people, especially amongst small land¬ 
holders in towns, would you advocate the establishment of some such associations as 
the National Savings Associations in England ?—I would certainly advocate such 
a movement. 

11404. The question is as regards bigger men who are in a position to save and who 
do not save. Do you think there is any method of inculcating thrift in them except- 
by education and propaganda ?—I think we want to commence it at the very bottom, 
from childhood. My experience not only in India but in other parts of the world is 
that a good many people do not understand, not merely the benefits, but the vital 
importance of thrift. Thrift, if inculcated into young people, is an admirable virtue; 
but it is more than an admirable virtue. It is an essential quality. For every nation, 
no progress is possible without thrift and methodical saving. 

11405. Is not now the system with most of the cultivators in Sind such that they 
cannot but depend upon the sowcar even for their maintenance ?—It is not peculiar to 
Sind ; it is not peculiar to India. There is the same ignorance of the vital necessity 
of thrift in England. 
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11406. But iu England do they not live on their own income ? We were told here 
that all the crop goes to owcurs and even for their maintenance the cultivators have 
to borrow from them, that is to say, they live on the prospective crop to come rather 
than on the savings of the previous year. Is this true of other countries too ?—To some 
extent it is true. Perhaps the people of Sind are more thriftless in this respect as a result 
of, one might say, centuries of experience of the. uncertain conditions of irrigation. The 
agriculturist comes to believe that his prosperity (following on good irrigation at the 
right time) is a matter of chance rather than of good work on his part. I think this is 
largely due to the uncertain conditions of Sind’s irrigation system. 

11407. Is there any truth in the statement that the cultivator in Sind does not earn 
more and save something because he is not sure what he is going to get out of the crop 
that he raises ?—I think it is due to his own ignorance, illiteracy and indebtedness. 

11408. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Many witnesses have said that most of the people have 
nothing to save and they can barely make the two ends meet. If this is so, unless their 
capacity to produce is increased, they will not be able to save anything ?—This is in¬ 
variably the excuse of the thriftless. I have known people who earn £1,000 a year who 
find it quite impossible to save anything. I think that it is absolutely vital that 
the idea of saving should be instilled in the minds of the rising generation. No 
matter how small the income is, some portion must be saved, otherwise no progress is 
possible. 

11409. Mr. Kamat: Speaking about the point of thrift, let us forget, for the moment, 
the agriculturist who probably does not know thrift. On the other hand, there are other 
communities, especially among the middle class literate people, who in this country 
are known to know thrift. Good mant- communities are thrifty. They are well known 
to be thrifty and yet they do not get capital for trading purposes and some banking 
facilities. What remedy have you in view to help such communities who, as 1 say, are 
thrifty and literate and yet who do require capital for trading purposes ?—I do not 
know any other means than the existing banks and co-operative societies. 

114)0. Probably you have heard of the middle class unemployment problem either 
in Sind or elsewhere in this Presidency. These people are literate and I think arc fairly 
thrifty ?—I cannot' say that. I have heard of a middle class unemployment problem 
as distinct from the general problem of unemployment. 

11411. But you think that it is confined to workers and mill hands ?—No, wc see it 
in all branches of societies. 

11412. I ask you for such people who certainly have, a certain amount of education 
and who are undoubtedly thrifty, have you any suggestion to make ?—They may be 
lacking in character. I am very critical where our present system of education is 
concerned. It turns out middle class men w'ho are unable to earn their living. I think 
the w'hole system of education requires reforming rather than that only received by 
the middle class men. There should be no man unemployed of any class. 

11413. It is due to the defective system of education you feel they are unemployed. 
However, under the present system, as it is actually working, have you any remedy 
to suggest ?—To help unemployed middle class men, I have no special remedy to 
suggest. 

11414. May I ask you if you share the view that there is a lot of gold hoarded in this 
country as has been alleged by some witnesses ?—I think there is gold hoarded. 
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11415. Do you think that this view is correct ?—I think there is a lot of hoarding. 

11410. I am not speaking about Sind only, hut I am speaking about the whole 
country ?—Gold is certainly hoarded in India relatively to what is hoarded in other 
countries. There are good reasons for burying wealth in this country and there are 
very good reasons for wearing it in the form of ornaments. 

11417. So far as buried wealth in this country is concerned, in these days of safety 
and peace, do you think that there is any special reason why gold should be enormously 
buried ?—If I am living 25 miles from a town, I cannot very easily put my money into 
the bank. Therefore I bury it. I think that until you get. greater hanking facilities, 
and those facilities are extended throughout the country, the burying of wealth is quite 
explicable. I do not mean to suggest that the poor people have fabulous sums of money 
hidden away ; but the Maharajahs and others have large sums hoarded. 

11418. But not the masses?—No. The masses carry such wealth as they possess 
in the form of ornaments, the value of which amounts to a considerable sum judging 
by the import of precious metals into India for a long period. 

11419. Speaking about banking facilities, you know this country probably has the 
system of indigenous bankers and shroffs. In view of this system, do you think there 
is room for more branches or for more batiks spread all over the country in the smaller 
centres as other countries have, for instance, Canada or America?—I should say that 
the more hanks there are, the better. 

11420. This is only a general statement. As you know, shroffs are spread every¬ 
where in the interior. Is there room for more banks in the interior geographically ?—It 
is a very difficult question to answer. I think there is plenty of room for more banks 
in addition to the shroffs. 

11421. Professor Kale : You have said that, thrift should he encouraged even in tho 
lowest class of people, but in view of the fact that the standard of living of the masses 
of India is very low, do you think that there is a margin for saving ?—There is very 
little. 

11422. As the standard of living is very low'and as the man has a rupee or two as a 
surplus, naturally the first demand of this rupee must he to improve his standard. As 
it is, people have not sufficient food and clothing. Whatever little extra income they 
have, will naturally go to raise their standard of living so that there can bo no possibility 
of saving in the case of the majority of the people ?—I think there is always some margin 
for those who are not ignorant and thriftless, but desire to save. 

11423. Would not a part of their income go to cinemas or for cigarettes, what we 
call a higher standard of living ?—I am not quite sure that I can regard either cigarettes 
or cinemas as higher standards of living. I regard them very largely as a waste from 
the point of view of one who believes that saving is necessary for progress, it is doubly 
important in view of these attractions that we should educate the people as to the 
necessity of thrift. Not only this country hut England is also suffering from lack of 
capital at this moment largely because most of the people throw it away on cinemas, 
cigarettes and gambling. 

11424, You suggested in reply to the Chairman that it would be a good idea to have 
some propaganda in favour of some national savings scheme. Do you think the attrac¬ 
tiveness of any proposal for a savitigs campaign would be enhanced if the savings were 
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to bo utilized in a local area ?—Yes. It might, in some eases^eneourage people to save 
1 more. May I add that in the Continent of Europe they employ a method of encouraging 
thrift which might well be introduced into this country and that is the practice of giving 
bonuses or prizes in relation to investments with Government. They are generally 
referred to as “ Premium Bonds it would greatly encourage the saving habit in India 
if “Investment Bonus Bonds”, as I prefer to call them, were issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I urge that a trial be given to these bonds. 

11425. The Chairman : Some witnesses and especially the local bankers in the differ¬ 
ent parts of the presidency have represented to us that all such investments attract 
money from the villages or the smaller towns and take them away to other provinces or 
to the Central Government. If there were some schemes by which money could be 
attracted forpurposes of local benefit not nc> essarily in a talulca or a district,—it may be 
a provincial centre,—do you not think that more people might be tempted to save ?— 
I do not share this view that most of the money is taken away by such investments. It 
matters very little to the average investor whether Government is employing this money 
in Sind or in the Punjab or in Madras. Government are the responsible party. 

11426. But from the point of view of local development, whatever money is avail¬ 
able is taken away from that plaec to other centres ?—I have myself had considerable 
experience in connection with feeder railways. It was Government's idea that people 
should invest their money in local developments and have the satisfaction of seeing 
their investment fructifying in front of their very eyes. This inducement no doubt 
has had some effect. The great point, however, is that people must always save and 
invest a part of their income. I have emphasized these points in my Note; and 
my recommendation is that a publicity campaign should take the form of a board 
hung on the wall of every Educational Office and every school-room with the mottoes 
“Thrift means progress ” and “Saving means civilisation.” I do not know if a copy 
of my letter has been circulated to your members in which I have mentioned that the 
people must not habitually expect somebody else to save for them, and then lend them 
the money that has been so accumulated. “Thrift means progress”, “Saving spells 
civilization.” These are the great points that I wish to drive home. The difference 
between a wise man and a pagan, between a prosperous man and a pauper, between a 
civilized man and a savage, is that one saves, and the other does not save. No civiliza¬ 
tion is possible without saving. I want to lay a great emphazise on this point. 

11427. Mr. V. L. Mehta: Recently have there not been co-operative investment 
trusts started in England ?—Yes, they are most successful and they encourage poor 
people to plaoe their money in investment organizations which are able to give them 
a higher rate of interest than they would possibly get elsewhere. 

11428. The Chairman: What do you think of the possibility of establishing such 
*tit 3 ts in India ?—It is quite possible. It all depends upon the standing and trustworthi¬ 
ness of the people who run them. Two or three co-operative trusts are asking me now 
from England to invest my money in their undertakings and they indicate a return of 
as much as 7 per cent. In England this is high. Possibly in this country such invest¬ 
ment trusts could earn 8 or even 10 per cent, if the money were judiciously invested. 
I do not think that co-operative trusts would be so attractive as the Investment 
Bonus Bond system by which you distribute a bonus to people as well as interest on their 
investment. 

11429. Mr. J. X. It Mehta : I would like to know a little more clearly about your 
bonus system. Is it to be given on the amount they invest ? Or would it be given as 
a prize by a lottery system ?—The bonuses would be distributed by lot. 
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11430. In proportion to the amount of investment '! —Xo. by lot. Each investment 
of say Its. 10, or Its. 50, or Ks. 100 would form a unit liable to be drawn by lot to receive 
a bonus of Its. 1,000, or Its. 10,000 or more as might be arranged. 

11431. The Chairman : Is it true that the Government of India and Great Britain 
are against such systems ?—That is not quite accurate. Popular opinion in England 
has not yet been able to express itself through Parliament. There was an investigation 
by a Committee of the House of Commons during the War as to whether this would be 
a suitable way of raising a War Loan. The Committee investigated the matter and re¬ 
ported that as this was a subject in which there was likely to be a great difference of 
opinion, it was unsuitable for a war time scheme; in war it was undesirable to have 
differences of opinion in England. 

(The witness withdrew.! 


THE SIND CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD., Karachi. 


A SHORT REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OE THE SIND CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD., KARACHI. 


Shout history of its trogukss. —The Bank was started in the year 1019. The 
following statistical table shows the growth of the Bank since its inception :— 


Year 

Subscribed 

Share 

Capital 

Total 

Working 

Capital 

Dividend 

paid 

! 

Reserve 

Fund 

Profits 




- 

Per cent. 



1919-20 


80,350 

1.61,064 

34 

Nil. 

4,503 

1920-21 


05,750 

5,16,159 

4 

1,450 

6,106 

1921-22 


1,11,800 

5,60,313 

6 

3,453 

11,853 

1922-23 


1,35,650 

11,36,517 

4 

8,453 

7,813 

1923-24 


1,49,000 

14,14,013 

6 

10,903 

10,266 

1924-25 


1,68,920 

17,65,279 

6 

16,000 

15,157 

1925-20 


1,91,010 

18,21,660 

6|- | 

21,000 

26,100 

1926-27 


2,20,060 

24,69,819 

64 1 

28,000 

27,600 

1927-28 


2,41,350 

33,22,698 

64 ; 

35,000 

42,366 

1928-29 


2,70,050 

35,19,300 

6 

42,000 

38,532 


The Share Capital of the Bank up to date is as under:— 


11s. 

Subscribed by Individuals .. .. .. .. 73,540 

Subscribed by Societies .. .. .. .. 1,53,750 

Subscribed by District Banks .. .. .. .. 51,000 

Total .. 2,79,190 


The Sind Central Co-operative Bunk, Lid. 
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Reserves. —The Reserves of the Bank up to date are constituted as under:— 


Rs. 

Reserve Bund (General) .. .. .. .. 52,000 

Building Fund .. .. .. .. .. 8,715 

Bad and Doubtful Debts Reserve . . . . . . .. 12,000 

Interest Overdue Reserve .. .. .. .. 27,288 

Co-operative Education and Propaganda Fund .. .. 950 

Total .. 1,00,953 


Borrowings.— By a special Government Notification the Bank is allowed to borrow 
in the market to the extent of ten times its share capital and reserve fund. 

Analysis of Deposit—- 

Fixeii.— The borrowing rate for fixed deposits ranges from 3 to 5J per cent. 

The period of fixed deposits does not exceed one year. 


Rs. 

Fixed Deposits of Indi viduals .. .. .. .. 8,66,700 

Fixed Deposits of Co-cperative Organisations .. .. .. 6,06,000 

Fixed Deposits of Public Bodies .. .. .. .. 2,25,200 

Fixed Deposits of others .. .. .. .. 2,37,100 


Total .. 19,35,000 

Current.—T he borrowing rate for current deposits is 2J per cent. 

Rs. 

Individuals .. .. .. .. .. 1,04,100 

Co-operative Organizations .. .. ,. ., 2,52,900 

Public Bodies .. .. .. .. .. 67,800 

Others .. .. ,. .. .. 34,300 

Total .. 4,59,100 

{savings.—T he borrowing rate for Savings Bank Deposits is 4 per cent. 

Rs. 

Individuals .. .. .. .. ., 1,30,500 

Co-operative Organizations .. .. .. .. 24,400 

Public Bodies .. .. .. .. .. .... 

Others .. .. .. .. .. .. 20,600 


Total ... 1,75,500 
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Workings Capital— Rb. 

Share Capita! .. . . . . .. .. 2,79,190 

Reserve Fund .. .. .. .. .. 52,000 

Fixed Deposits at Head Office .. .. .. .. 19,35,009 

Fixed Deposits at Branches .. .. .. . . 8,880 

Current Account Deposits at Head Office .. .. 4,59,125 

Current Account Deposits at Branches .. .. .. 780 

Savings Bank Account Deposits at Head Office .. 1,75,500 

Savings Bank Account Deposits at Branches ., .. 0,956 

Taccavi Loan from Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank .. 17,44S 

Other Loans and Overdrafts (Imperial Bank) .. .. .. 25,472 


Total 29,00,300 


Investments— 

Yield 

Its. 

ng 

Government Securities 

7,00,000 

4'S percent. 

Shares of Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd... 
Ordinary loans to Co-operative Credit Societies at Head 

13,000 

8 percent. 

Office and Branches 

14,20,000 

8 percent. 

Maximum and Cash Credits to Co-operative Banks 

3,50,000 

7 percent. 

Maximum and Cash Credits to Co-operative Societies .. 
Advances against deposit of Grain to members of Co¬ 

1.73,600 

7} percent. 

operative Societies.. 

15,800 

7 percent. 

Loans to Sale Societies 

34,600 

7 percent. 

Taccavi Advances 

16,400 

6J percent. 

Loans for Debt-Redemption purposes 

Overdraft on Current Accounts against the security of 

10,000 

8 percent. 

Fixed Deposits .. .. .. 

2,20,400 

0 percent. 

Total .. 

29,53,800 



Advances and Repayments. —Tiie state of recoveries every year can be seen front 
the following tables — 


Year. 




Advance 

including previous 
year’s balance. 

Repaid durin 
the year. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1919-20 




.. 1,88,100 

50,535 

1920-21 




4,78,290 

1,53,408 

1921-22 




8,80,831 

3,88,120 

1922-23 




.. 12,72,006 

6,36,305 

1923 : 24 




.. 16,53,416 

10,03,395 

1924-25 




.. 20,85,630 

11,70,886 

1925-26 




.. 30,07,133 

18,00,761 

1926-27 




.. 27,31,326 

11,28,447 

1927-28 




.. 32,74,765 

16,30,386 

1928-29 




.. 34,99,100 

21,31,916 


The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd, 
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Dues and ovebdues. —The following figures show outstandings of the Bank against 
the societies affiliated to it (exclusive of societies affiliated to branches of the Bank at 
Mirpur Bathoro and H da)- — 


Year of advancing loans Amount of 

which remain outstanding loans. 

Rs. 

1921 .. .. .. .. .. 20,700 

1922 . . .. .. .. .. 2,300 

1923 .. .. .. .. .. 8,600 

1924 .. .. .. .. .. 29,600 

1925 .. .. .. .. .. 71,500 

1926 .. .. .. .. .. 1,50,400 

1927 .. .. .. .. .. 1,99,100 

1928 .. .. .. .. .. 1,41,700 

1929 .. .. .. .. .. 2,77,400 


9,01,300 


Total outstandings 

Out of the above outstandings, a sum of Rs. 2,02,200 is due for recovery next year in 
1931, a sum of Rs. 2,46,400 is due in 1930 in ordinary course of things and the balance of 
Rs. 4,52,700 represent.- the extensions granted for overdue arrears which are fixed for 
recovery in 1930. 

The above figures do not include outstandings against societies in liquidation. There 
are 15 such societies wi r ,h an outstanding of Rs. 46,000 only. Some of the outstanding 
amounts were advanced as far back as 1921. The process of recovery from the members 
of cancelled societies is very slow and it requires to be thoroughly examined. 


Surplus funds invested 

OUTSIDE THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

— 

On 31st March 


Government 

Securities. 

Short deposits 
with approved 
joint stock 
bank. 

1925 


.. Rs. 1 lakh 

.. Rs. 5 lakhs. 

' 1926 


.. 1 lakh 

.. 3 lakhs. 

1927 


.. „ ) lakh 

.. „ 4 lakhs. 

1928 


.. „ 2 lakhs 

.. „ 6£ lakhs. 

1929 


.. „ 4 lakhs 

.. „ 12 lakhs. 

On 31st December 1929 


.. „ 7 lakhs 

.. „ Nil. 


The amounts held in current accounts with approved joint stock banks for fluid 
resource purposes have not been included in the above figures. 


Accommodation. —T:ie Bank had been granted a cash credit of Rs. 1,00,000 by the 
Imperial Bank of India on the security of promissory notes executed by the Bank in its 
favour and supported by a collateral security of promissory notes of societies in favour 
of district banks and endorsed by the latter in favour of this Bank and re-endorsed 
bv it in favour of Imperial Bank. Also arrangements for overdraft to the extent of 
five and a half lakhs against Government securities held by the Bank have been made 
with the Imperial Bank of India at bank rate. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., also grants facilities to this Bank for maximum and cash credits amounting 
to Rs. 4,00,000. But no advantage is being taken of these facilities as the Bank has 
sufficient local resources to meet all its needs. 

General. —The Bank acts as a balancing centre for the surplus funds of all other 
Co-operative banks in Sind. There are five District Central Co-operative Banks and 
mo Y 106—18 
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throe zamindari banks affiliated to it. This Bank besides finances direct co-operative 
societies in Karachi district, societies in Hyderabad and Hala talukas of Hyderabad 
district and J'amesabad and Digri' of Thar and Parkar district. All the sale societies 
in Sind are affiliated to it. The total number of societies financed by the Bank is 
about 225. 

With a view to consolidate the Co-operative Credit Movement and to organize 
non-credit work in taluha centres, the Bank has opened two branches, one in Mirpur 
Bathoro, a place 48 miles from railway station in the far away interior of the Karachi 
district and the other at Hala of Hyderabad district. The Bank has under its 
consideration the schemes of organizing sale business for the members of co-operative 
societies. 

There are 11 members of the Board of Directors out of whom 5 are elected from amongst 
individual shareholders, 3 by primary societies and 2 by district co-operative banks ; 
and one is nominated by the Collector of Karachi. 


Note on Privileges and Concessions required to stimulate the growth 
of Co-operative Movement by Mr. B. S. JAGTIANI, Accountant, 

Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Karachi. 

In order to develop and strengthen the growth of the Co-operative Movement, the 
following further concessions he made available :— 

2. At present remittance transfer receipts arc obtained at parfor bona-fide co-operative 
business. Since every business done by co-operative banks is bona-fide including issue of 
drafts and remittance of funds to its customers, it is not known why this business should 
be strictly confined to loan transactions or such other co-operative business only. It may 
be mentioned here that it is absolutely necessary that each co-operative bankshould have 
a current account with the Apex Bank, the latter being a balancing centre for the surplus 
funds of all district banks. It is but natural that if district banks have to sell drafts 
to their customers, they must draw against their current account at the Apex Bank. 
The object of not allowing remittance transfer receipts at par for any other business but 
co-operative seems to be that the Imperial Bank of India is afraid that if this concession 
is used for exchange business, it may lead to a certain loss of income to it. But these 
fears need not be entertained, as the sphere of co-operative banks’ business is quite 
different and there is not to be much competition between the Imperial Bank and 
co-operative banks if this concession of issue of remittance transfer receipts at par is 
extended for all business of co-operative banks. Moreover, exchange is a legitimate 
item of the operations of central banks’and, as such, the Banks Conference held at 
Dharwar on 18th December 1925 had passed the following Resolution : 

“ Resolved that Government be approached to recognize inland exchange business 
as a legitimate item of the operations of the Central and Urban Banks and to continue 
the concession of the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts at par required for all the 
ordinary business of such Banks. ” 

3. At present, funds remitted by societies to their financing bank are credited into 
sub-treasuries by means of chalavs from where they are paid to the banks through 
district treasuries. This procedure takes a period of 14 to 21 days in transit. In some 
cases, it has gone even beyond this. If a society is situated in a different district than 
that of the financing agency, the above procedure of remittance takes a pretty longer 
time than mentioned above. 

The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd, 
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locai resources for deposits in a district bank. But looking to more important advan¬ 
tages of centralised co-operative finance, it is sometimes felt that the above-mentioned 
advantages of a district bank could be easily sacrificed in order to obtain better 
advantage. But a workable scheme of centralisation of finance and decentralization 
of management is also possible and, therefore, all the advantages of the present system 
will also remain there. Before touching this scheme, I would submit a few' points in 
favour of the centralization of co-operative finance in Sind. 

(1) By amalgamation of co-operative banks, the share capital of all banks would 
be treated as one capital and this increased figure of share capital would give a status 
to the Co-operative Movement and it would not only inspire public confidence lmt will 
also be a basis for getting cash credit facilities from the Imperial Bank of India which 
would greatly help in the maintenance of provisions for fluid resources. Without such 
an arrangement, fluid resources either in cash or Government paper are being 
maintained by co-operative banks. With an increase in share, capital it would also be 
possible to accept more deposits for investment in the Movement. 

(2) At present there is no uniform policy of granting loans to co-operative societies. 
Each bank has its own v. ay of sanctioning loans and they are not guided by any set of rules 
in this behalf. The result is that, sometimes loans are sanctioned in district banks 
without proper scrutiny and check. By having one co-operative bank, regular system 
of scrutinizing loans on a uniform basis will have to be introduced, the maximum limits 
of loans will have to be fixed in advance for each society according to its needs and 
capacity and a regular check insisted on distribution of loans. 

(3) Under the present system, there is no possibility of allowing uniform rates on 
deposits throughout Sind. At Karachi, the rates are very low, while in the districts, 
the deposit rates are higher because the district banks like to have local deposits ever, 
at a higher rate than that allowed in Karachi, so as to avoid borrowing from the Apex 
Bank out of maximum and cash credits. The branches of a bank could not do so. They 
would not allow more rate than that allowed by their head office. If the rate of deposits 
could be made uniform throughout Sind, it would be possible to finance the co-operative 
societies at less than S per cent. In my opinion, at least 1 per cent, could be safely 
reduced from the lending rate. This would mean a saving of about sixty thousand of 
rupees per year to the members of co-operative societies in Sind. 

(4) With a central institution having a uniform policy, it is possible to open an internal 
audit and supervision department. The duty of this department would be to check 
the records of the bank and its branches, to supervise utilization of loans by 
members, to inspect the working of each affiliated society and generally to carry on 
consolidation w r ork in the Movement. 

/5) In a large institution, it is more possible to organize taluka centres for develop¬ 
ment of sale and supply business than it would be under the present system. 

(6) Increase in the scope of activities are bound to bring more profits to the bank and 
it is, therefore, possible to attract better qualified and competent staff in the co-opera¬ 
tive banks, because better salaries, facilities of Provident Fund System, leave regulations 
and transfers are some of the main factors which would attract competent persons to 
join this Movement. 

(7) With a central institution, it would also be possible to start land mortgage business 
as a part of the bark, with a separate record and separate staff for the purpose. The 
idea is to float debentures on the strength of share capital of the bank and in centralized 
bank, the share capital would be sufficient to launch such a scheme. 
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(8) Such a centralized institution will command better credit in the market and its 
paper could be easily discounted with other banks as it will have a good status. These 
are some of the advantages of amalgamation of banks in Sind and as this scheme could 
be carried out under the provisions of Bombay Act VII of 1925, it is worth while to 
examine it thoroughly well. 

An outline of the Scheme :— 

(1) All the district banks, including Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, should 
be treated as brandies of one Central Co-operative Bank and all the share accounts 
should be maintained in that Bank. 

(2) The Headquarters of that Bank may be fixed at Karachi, because Karachi is a 
commercial city and capital of Sind, able to attract large deposits and provide business 
element in the Board of Directors. 

(3) The present Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, to be considered as Karachi 
branch of the new bank, confining its co-operative activities to Karachi district only 
just as other district branches would confine their activities to their respective districts. 
The Karachi district branch may be shifted to some other central place in the district. 

(4) All the loan accounts shall be maintained for each district in the branch office. 
No loan account shall be kept in the Central Office. 

(!>) The Central Bank shall receive deposits, fix rates of interest on deposits for all its 
branches, sanction loans on the recommendation of branch directorate, guide the policy 
of co-operative finance throughout Sind, develop inland exchange business throughout 
India, organize non-credit work through branches and make arrangements for sale of 
agricultural produce in the final market of Karachi and generally to consolidate the 
credit activities of Co-operative Movement and to develop it on its non-credit side. 

(6) The Directors on the Board of each district branch office shall be elected as usual 
from amongst the local shareholders, individuals as well as co-operative societies of that 
particular district, with some representatives of the Central Office. This provision is 
essential from the point of view of supplying business element in the management of 
district branches. The powers enjoyed by the Board of district banks at present will 
remain practically the same as now with this exception, however, that the sanction of 
loans by them will be guided on a fixed policy. This is no disadvantage, but is on the 
contrary better for the economic progress of the Movement. 

(7) The district branches will continue to receive deposits and to do other banking 
business as done by them at present. 

(8) With an increasfe in profits, taluka branches with local directors could also be 
opened so as to remain in close touch with the affairs of borrowing constituents. 

(9) The powers of appointment of staff, promotion, transfers and leave, etc., will 
remain with the Central Board. 

(10) The Directors on the Central Board shall be representatives of each district 
branch. 

(11) As there will be only one Bank, the final accounts shall be published in one 
Balance Sheet which shall be duly audited by the internal audit staff of the Bank as 
well as outside auditors. 

(12) The work of issue of Dividend Warrants, etc., shall be done at the Central Office. 

The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
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An arrangement is, therefore, necessary whereby sub-treasuries should he authorized 
to issue remittance transfer receipts on district treasuries or tlie Imperial Bank of india 
direct. This will save a lot of interest to the societies who do not get credit at the Bank 
until after the receipt of amounts. It may be interesting to note that the proposed 
arrangement has been recently introduced in the- Karachi district. If this kind of 
arrangement is introduced elsewhere also, it will facilitate co-operative work. 

4. Wherever branches of co-operative banks exist at taluka towns, an arrangement 
should be made for opening of floating accounts at the sub-treasuries from where amounts 
may be drawn by means of cheques just as certain departments of Government are 
authorized to draw cheques on them. 

5. The Imperial Bank of India should allow interest on current accounts of societies 
and banks. This concession is very necessary specially at places where there arc no 
other banks to work as bankers of co-operative institutions. 

6. To give a financial stability to the Co-operative Movement, arrangements for cash 
credits from the Imperia l Bank of India against the demand promissory notes of co-opera¬ 
tive banks supported by a collateral security of promissory notes executed by the 
societies in favour of a co-operative bank and endorsed by the latter in favour of the 
Imperial Bank of India are very necessary. It is sometimes argued that several 
co-operative banks have surplus funds and specially the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank which is the Apex Bank for the movement in this Presidency has vast resources to 
face any kind of crisis and, therefore, no Government or outside help is necessary. 
But, in my opinion, however sound a position of co-operative banks may be at present, it 
cannot be considered as A.I, without State help. 

Financial assurance from Slate will inspire more confidence in the depositors and the 
resources of co-operativo banks wdl be more stable than they are at present. 

7. It is absolutely essential that exemption from income-tax on interest on 
gilt-edged securities should be granted to co-operative societies since exemption on 
the profits as a whole lias already been allowed by the Government. This view was 
supported by the Banks’ Conference IipUI at Dharwar on 18th December 19:15. The 
text of the resolution nassed by tlie Conference is given below :— 

“ Resolved that the Government oi India be approached again to exempt 
registered co-operative societies from payment of income-tax on the interest earned 
on securities held by them as well as super-tax on their profits.” 

8. As resolved by tlie Registrars’ Conference held in Bombay in January 1926, the 
following concession be granted to land mortgage banks :•—- 

(1) Interest on debentures issued by land mortgage banks should be guaran¬ 
teed by Government. 

'2) Government should subscribe to the debentures to a certain extent, Ray up to 
one-tenth of tlie to:al issue. 

(3) The Imperial Bank of India should be asked to assist in the flotation of 
debentures and as ti e repository of State funds, should be invited to make advances, 
under section 20 of tlie Trust Act against mortgages taken by a mortgage bank and 
endorsed in favour of the Imperial Bank. 

(4) Such debentures should be recognized as trustee securities, and joint stock 
banks arid insurance companies should be asked to subscribe towards them. 

(5) Government should in initial stages make a contribution towards the cost 
of expert valuers employed by mortgage banks and in return for its assistance, 
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Government should be entitled to representation on the Board either of Directors 

or of Trustees. 

9. In section 29, the estate of a deceased member is declared to be liable for a period 
of one year only. This is too -short a period. It should be extended to at least two 
years as in the ease of past members. Keeessary amendment in the Act should, 
therefore, be recommended. 

10. The awards passed by the arbitrators and orders passed by liquidators are at 
present executed through either the Civil Court or the Revenue authorities under 
section 59 of the Act. It is not usually uncommon that there is a great delay in 
execution. With a view to expediting execution, a panel of suitable non-official gentlemen 
be maintained under each Assistant Registrar, as Honorary Arbitrators, who should have 
a small staff and be given travelling allowances. These arbitrators should be given 
powers to execute their own decrees, or a special slaff should bo employed for execution 
and its cost should be recovered from defaulters. Also officers of the Co-operative 
Department duly authorized by the Registrar should be empowered, on the application 
of the society or Bank concerned, to recover overdue instalments of loans as if they 
were arrears of land revenue. 

This power, however, should not be extended to the arrest of the defaulter, nor to the 
sale of his immovable property, but only to the attachment ami sale of crops, produce, 
cattle, implements or such other moveable property. 


Note on the Amalgamation Scheme of Co-operative Banks in Sind, 
by Mr. B. S. JAGTIANI, Accountant, Sind Central Co-operative 

Bank, Ltd. 

The Co-operative Movement has now reached a stage when it is necessary to examine 
how far it would be desirable to effect a change in the financial organization of the move¬ 
ment. As I am concerned with Sind, I give below a few suggestions which are mostly 
applicable to Sind conditions only. 

Like other parts of the country, the financial structure of the Co-operative Movement 
in Sind is composed of village credit societies, district co-operative banks and the Apex 
Co-operative Bank, viz., tile Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. Each of the above 
institutions is a separate unit in itself depending only for finance on a bigger unit, than 
itself. It is possible to see why the village credit societies should exist, because otherwise 
it would be difficult to finance individual agriculturists who do not possess any tangible 
security except laud. It is because the societies are organized on unlimited liability 
basis that it has been possible to advance thousands of rupees to villagers for agricultural 
industry. Therefore the unit of a village society is essential. But the conditions 
applicable to a district bank are quite different. Probably to make each district self- 
dependent in everything, this scheme of organizing district banks was adopted, but it 
would be now worth considering whether the district banks should be eliminated from 
the chain of co-operative organization and a bigger institution of a CentralCo-operative 
Bank organized in its place. The only advantage in the present system is that there is 
supposed to be local interest in the working of a district bank as members of the Board 
of Directors are all local people of the district and are, therefore, supposed to have 
knowledge of local conditions of agricultural finance, etc., and could, it is believed, tap 
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(13) The Annual General Meeting of the Central Board shall be composed of all share¬ 
holders in Sind and in addition to this, there will be separate general meetings of each 
district to elect Directors for the district branch. 

(14) The Annual General Meeting of the Central Bank shall pass accounts, declare 
dividend on shares, distribute net profits, amend bye-laws, and shall elect Directors from 
amongst the nominations proposed by each district branch. 


Mr. B. S. JAGT1ANI, Accountant, and Mr. C. K. THADANI, 
Inspector, The Sind Central Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd., Karachi 

Oral Evidence. 

11432. The Chairman: Mr. Jagliani, you are Accountant in the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ?—Yes. 

11433. Mr. Thadani, you are Inspector in the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ? 
—Yes. 

11434. Before I come to your nole, I want to ask a few questions which arose at the 
place we visited yesterday as regards the policy of your Bank. When you make an 
advance to a co-operative society for current needs, do you usually expect it to be repaid 
in one year ?— (Mr. Jagliani) : Yes. 

11435. Supposing the next year is bad, what happens ?■—We grant an extension. 

11436. Supposing the second year is bad, do you again grant an extension ?—Yes ; 
we go on granting extensions in the hope that we would get from the harvest that comes. 

11437. During the last few years, have you granted three extensions to any of the 
societies ?—Yes ; in some cases. In the Jamrao tract, we have granted three extensions. 

11438. Of the whole amount advanced by the Bank, has anything been realized ?— 
A part of the amount has been recovered. 

11439. Because there was some crop I expect out of which payment has been made ?— 
Yes, there was some crop. There was no total loss. 

11440. In the case of the Malir society what has happened'/ It seems you have 
granted an extension for two years ?— (Mr. Thadani) : The Malir society has a running 
account. 

11441. Do you give it cash credit /— (Mr. Jagliani) : The loan is sanctioned every 
year, but it has not been repaid every year since its beginning. Supposing we give to the 
Malir society this year Its. 50,000, what they do is they return only Rs. 25,000. Then 
again we give them another sum of Rs. 50,000 and so on. So there is a running account 
with them. 

11442. When a society applies for an extension, do you make some local enquiries 
before granting the extension 1— Yes. After the enquiry is over, the matter is placed 
before the Directors’ meeting for consideration. There is no option left to the Directors 
not to grant the extension. 

11443. What happened in the case of Malir ? Have you ceased to finance them ?— 
We are financing them up to the present time. 


11444. You have not refused to finance them ?— bio. 



m 

11445. They said that unless they paid fully or the greater part of the loans this 
year, they would not get anything from your Bank ?—Bor a number of years they were 
not repaying the amount they borrowed even the previous year. 

11446. Although they were in a position to pay, they have not repaid anything to 
your Bank ?—They could have paid if they had been honest enough. This year wc told 
them that unless and until they paid the whole of the amount they borrowed this year 
plus something of the old advances made to them, we would not be able to finance them 
further. 

11447. How much was advanced this year?—Rs. 40,000. 

11448. If they pay you about Rs. 80,000 this year, then they would get an advance 
from the Bank ?—Yes. 

11449. When will their crops be ready ?—In Malir, there is a running crop. Now 
one crop is ready and it will be brought to the market. In the meantime, another crop 
will be sown. 

11450. Would they require money for the crop before the first one is harvested ?— 
Only a few days ago we have financed them to the extent of about Rs. 10,000. 

11451. There seems to be then some misunderstanding .—No. 

11452. Ho you not find it difficult to grant extensions year after year with your one 
year deposits '!-—This is but natural; but, so far as the present finances of the Bank are 
concerned, wo have not found any difficulty in granting extensions even for three years 
iu some cases. 

11453. Suppose there is a failure over a fairly large area ; you have to lay down a 
policy. I want to find out if in the case of the Sind Central Bank it is necessary for a 
State Central Bank or for Government to advance money in ease where there has been 
a succession of bad years ?—It is very necessary. 

11454. You know that it is often not the fault of the people that they arc not able to 
pay but it is the circumstances. And if, after two or three bad years, the Central Bank 
refuses to finance them, their plight would become still worse. The question is whether 
some arrangement is not necessary ?—Government should finance out of their famine 
fund. 

11455. Should Government finance the Central Bank out of it ?—Yes, 

11456. This will again create a liability on the part of the Central Bank, will it 
not ?— (Mr. Thadani): Some system will have to he found out. 

11457. Tne main point is, where extraordinary help is necessary, should not there 
be some, arrangement by which such people can be financed ?—If Government advances 
out of the famine fund against the promissory notes of societies, we can finance these 
people. Such a system will be all right. 

11458. When you sanction loans, do societies take them in a lump ?— (Mr. Jugtiani): 
Yes. 

11458A. Do you not think that if a member gets Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 in one lump, he 
is sure to misuse at least Rs. 30 or Rs. 50 ?■—It is possible that he may do so. 

11459. Could not some system be devised under which he could draw money as and 
when he -equires it ?—We are just trying this experiment by starting branches in the 
mofnssil. 
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11460. Unless you devise a system by which a cultivator can get money as and 
when required and not all at once, it will not encourage him to save, do you agree with 
this point ?—Yes. (Mr. Thadani) : Tt will be very difficult to fix instalments. 

11461. Suppose you sanction R,s. 5,000 to a society and keep it in current account, 
the society can draw it by cheques and similarly it can repeat the same process towards 
its members ?—But the members do not want to draw it bit by bit. (Mr. Jagliani) : 
There is illiteracy also. 

11462. Does your Bank exercise any supervision over the use of loans ?—Yes. At 
the time of distribution, the Bank inspectors go and inspect their seed, etc. Also they 
have some supervisors who inspect things. 

11463. But your Bank Inspectors cannot exercise somes upervision to a very large 
extent ?—No ; but in some cases they go and inspect. 

11464. Do you insist upon the society to supervise the use of loans ?—Yes; there 
are the supervising unions and the supervisors go and supervise the use of loans. 
(Mr. Thadani) : It is not possible to supervise the use of loans. Supposing I am 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 300 for purchase of bullocks, and I produce a pair of bullocks, 
how is the supervisor going to verify whether I have purchased them with this money 
or before ? 

11465. The Managing committee ought to know 1 —Unless they know, it is impossible 
for them to sanction the loan. 

11466. Have you no dividend equalisation fund?— (Mr. Jagliani): No, because 
we have taken more profits to the reserve. We have made it our policy to restrict our 
dividend to a reasonable extent. 

11467. From your figures it appears that you have an interest overdue reserve. Is 
much of your interest overdue ?—Yes. There is interest overdue of liquidated societies. 

11468. It would be provided for under bad debts ?—But we have specified 
particularly the interest overdue at Rs. 27,000 and odd though it is at present hardly 
Rs. 12,000 or Rs. 13,000 so that at the end of the year we can carry the extra interest 
to the reserve. It is only a provision from profits so that it may not be distributed. 

11469. I see that your borrowing rates are 3 to 5J per cent. Do you get fixed deposits 
at 3 per cent ?—Yes, for 3 months. For 12 months it is 5£ per cent. 

11470. Is it fixed throughout She year?—No; it all depends upon the season. 

11471. It seems you have a surplus of Rs. 7,00,000 which yields 4 - 8 per cent, while 
I find you are paying 51 per cent, on your deposits ?— (Mr. Thadani) : The rate was 
increased because there were not sufficient liquid assets. 

11472. Has your rate on savings bank deposits always been 4 per cent. ?—No. It 
was 4J per cent, and we reduced it to 4 per cent. 

11473. What is the rate given by joint stock banks on savings bank 
deposits ?—4 per cent. 

11474. I see that your deposits in branches are very small. Do you not tap any 
capital from them ?—It is very seldom that village people keep deposits with Banks. 
A habit has got to be created in them. 

11475. Do not some of the local b nkers keep their surplus with yonr branches ?— 
Ours are ialuka branches. In a place like Jacobabad I know that people have lakhs of 
rupees, but they do not deposit them in any bank . 

MO x 106—19 
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11476. I see that your tables do not show the amounts due for recovery t 
—(i¥r. Jagliani) : No. 

11477. Have you some amounts outstanding since 1921 ?—Yes. 

11478. Have you not been able to recover them 1—As a matter of fact these amounts 
remain outstanding on account of the overlapping policy. There are some societies in 
Hyderabad district or in Larkana district where there are district banks. Previously 
we advanced loans to these societies. When district banks were started they did not take 
the entire liabilities and these amounts therefore still remain outstanding. Now these 
banks are being given preference to by societies because they deal with ihem directly. 

11479. When you handed over the societies to them did you not transfer all these 
dues to them ?—We made an attempt, but they did not take all liabilities. 

11480. Are you taking any further action to recover the dues ?—The district hanks 
have promised that they would recover the dues and pay ns off. 

11481. Coming to the question of privileges you know that the Imperial Bank has 
withdrawn recently certain privileges. What is the reason ?—They have assigned no 
reason. They say that these facilities are cancelled. 

11482. How do yon remit your money ';— Loans to co-operative societies are 
remitted by means of remittance transfer receipts. Cash orders and demand drafts of 
the Imperial Bank of India at par. 

11483. About the scheme of amalgamation, is it not the chief point that people should 
have knowledge of local conditions of agricultural finance, etc.';— Yes, this is also 
a point. 

11484. Is not this an important point —Yes. But what 1 have said in this note is 
tiiat local knowledge will remain there ; the local interest will remain there, but only 
the finance will be centralized. 

11485. There may not be local responsibility for the financing ?—There will he local 
responsibility because the shareholders will be the same. 

11486. But the final word would not be with them. It would he with the Central 
Board t—The Central Board also is representing them. Each district would he 
represented on the Central Board. Naturally they would feel interested. 

11487. You say : “ And this increased figure of share capital would give a status to 
the Co-operative Movement 7—Yes. But the shafe capital would remain the same 
as it is now. When there is a centralized institution, we will he able to attract more 
share capital which will remain in the Movement. 

11488. You also say ; “ With an increase in share capital it would also be possible 
to accept more deposits for investment in the Movement ”, How would it he able t<» 
accept more deposits ?— (Mr. Thadani) : Now there are strict limits by law not to borrow 
more than 8 times, but we are allowed to borrow 10 times. If we therefore pool our 
capital together, we will be able to accept more capital. 

11489. You mean the same concession can he availed of by the other banks j—Yes. 
There are district banks which are able to borrow more than 8 times but which are not 
allowed to do so and there are others which arc not able to borrow. So if we pool together 
the capital, they will be able to borrow more. 

11490. Mr. Kamat: In this scheme of amalgamation a district bank is supposed 
to carry out the policy as laid down by the Central Bank. Will it not kill all initiation 
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from the district bank ?—These are matters which do not involve any broad policy. 
On the contrary, they will take more initiation. 

11491. The very purpose of the Movement is to educate people in the districts in 
matters of banking, etc., whereas here these directors, who will be on the district 
bank, will be only a sort of machine and will not be so useful ?—If this is not accepted, 
what will happen to the Apex Bank ? Supposing we are financing certain societies in 
districts, those societies are taken up by the districts in course of time, then the Apex Bank 
will have nothing to do with the societies and then they will have no society to finance. 
(Mr. Jagtiani) : From the educational point of view also we shall have more of taluha 
centres with a centralized institution and here they will be able to manage better. There 
they get better education and it is not possible for any individual district to organize 
branches in the taluht centres, while with a centralized institution it is possible. 
(Mr. Thadani): Because the district bank is reluctant to establish any branch. 

11492. And you want to make the rates on deposits uniform ?—Yes ; but there is 
no statutory obligation to do so. 

11493. On what basis you want to make them uniform ?— (Mr. Jagtiani): Uniform 
in the sense that they should not go beyond a maximum. At present there is compe¬ 
tition between district banks and the central bank. If we offer 5£ per cent., they will 
pay 6 per cent. That is unnecessary waste. 

11494. If they can pay 6 per cent., you do not want to allow them that much of latitude 
of discretion ?— (Mr.'Thadani) : That does not help the agriculturist. (Mr. Jagtiani) : 
By lowering our rates we can have a margin. 

11495. Professor Kale : You said that if these district banks go on expanding, what 
will happen to the Central Bank ? But do you mean to say that the Central Bank exists 
for the people, or the people exist for the Central Bank ?— (Mr. Thadani): Therefore, 
we say that, if it is centralised, it will be more advantageous to the people. 

11496. Do you not think that the advantages, which may be gained by centralisation, 
can be gained by better co-operation 1 —We are not able to do that. 

11497. Is that not the experience of other provinces ?—We are talking of Sind 
conditions. 

11498. Would it not be better, if you compare conditions of other provinces with 
conditions in Sind, and see how difficulties experienced in other provinces have been 
overcome by them ?—We know what our difficulties are; that is the solution. 

11499. You seem to be so impatient about your difficulties. Are you not giving 
undue representation to the individual shareholders in the Bank ? They have subscribed 
less than what the societies have done, and yet the shareholders have five representatives 
and the societies have only three ?— (Mr. Jagtiani) : In the beginning it was laid down 
when the individuals had more share capital subscribed than the societies. 
(Mr. Thadani): I think it is a wise thing because we provide thereby more of business 
element. If the societies are not well-versed and if more representation is given to 
societies, I do not think the Bank would run better. 

11500. That is only an indication of your tendency to centralisation ? You want the 
city people to'control the whole of the co-operative finance by giving them five represen¬ 
tatives against three, although they may own less share capital than societies?—That 
way directorate may be according to deposits. In Co-operative Movement subscrip¬ 
tion to share capital cannot be made a criterion to fix the proportion of the number of 
directors on the Boards. 



11501. Mr. J. N. Ii. Mehta : About centralisation is it not true that if all the capital 
is put together and if there is a big central organisation, it will be able to attract more 
deposits ?—Naturally the credit of the bank would be higher. 

11502. Is it not also true that there shall be a continued force behind such a bank 
not only for land mortgage purposes but for other purposes also ?—Yes. 

11503. Shall we not be able to start more sale societies and such other non-credit 
institutions by having such a central bank ?—I think without centralisation this would 
not happen. 

11504. Now about the Central Bank with branches, the complaint is that it will 
curtail the incentive of the local hoards ; but will not all the loans in that district 
be given by branch directors ?—Now where we have branches the local advisory hoard 
recommends loans. 

11505. Have you not been given by convention powers to give loans?—Yes. 

11506. Have you found the central board interfering with local boards ?—Not at 
all. On the other hand each district bank has a manager. 

11507. What is tlie salary of the Manager?—He is paid Rs, 260 in Larkana and 
its. 150 in Sukkur. 

11508. And each bank has an inspector ?•—Yes. 

11509. At present the Central Bank has inspectors. They go and visit only the 
societies, they are not inspecting the district banks ?—When the bank requires cash, 
we do go and inspect the banks. 

11510. But the central banks have to rely upon the inspectors of district banks. 
If there was centralisation, the Central Bank would have a range of inspectors to go 
round the societies, and they will be in your opinion a better check ?—Yes. 

11511. And the ring of inspectors and managers will have a better scope of 
promotion than a particular district bank ?—In fact the staff working in the co¬ 
operative bank has no scope. 

11512. And that is one of the reasons why better type of persons are not drawn in 
the Co-operative Movement ?—Yes. 

11513. Professor Kale : You said that you will he able to attract more deposits if 
your scheme of centralisation will be carried out. But do you not think that when you 
have district banks you will be able to get more deposits because district banks would 
he ambitious of getting more money ?—But they can get up to a certain limit. 

11514. The limit can be increased. Ho you not think the hanks in the district would- 
be better able to attract more deposits ?—A central banking organisation with a large 
management and board will inspire more confidence and will attract more deposits. 
(Mr. Jagtiani) : It is our present experience that district banks cannot get more deposits. 
We can get more deposits. 

11515. There are banks which get more deposits ?•—Not that their deposits are 
more, but they cannot borrow more. 

11516. Mr. V. L. Mehta : I see that you mention here that you do not accept deposits 
for a period more than a year. Is it a matter of policy or do you not get money for 
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longer period ?—For long period deposits we have to pay a higher rate of interest. We 
cannot get them at 51 per cent. (Mr. Thadani) : It would not he prudent to accept 
long period deposits because the rate may go down. 

T1517. Have you examined the question from another point of view, namely, that if 
you have some long-term deposits you will be able to meet your liabilities in case there 
is some look up ?—Now we have surplus funds, if we accept money for long-term, our 
money will lie idle. 

11518. Ho you mean that you will have to pay a higher rate of interest for long-term 
deposits and you cannot afford to pay the higher rate of interest ?— (Mr. Jagtiani) : 
Yes. 

11519. Has the Sind Central Bank or any other bank undertaken any exchange busi¬ 
ness for which you ask for concessions from the Imperial Bank ?—At present for want of 
concessions we cannot do that work. If the Imperial Bank would give us concessions we 
can do that. 

11520. If the Imperial Bank gives you concessions, will you not compete with it ?— 
The Imperial Bank has branches in a few places, but there are other places where there 
are no branches of the Imperial Bank. 

11521. Do you want facilities where there are branches of the Imperial Bank and 
other places as well, or do you want facilities where there are no branches of the Imperial 
Bank ?—We would like to have them at all places, hut as tHe Imperial Bank would not 
give we would like to have at those places where there are no branches. 

11522. Would you have them without restriction of amount ?—Without restrictions. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned and reassembled at Hyderabad (Sind) on Saturday, 
the ISth January 1930. 
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Saturday, January 18th, 1930. 
HYDERABAD (SIND). 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Maoan, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 


Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. J. N. R. Mehta. 


Mr. V. L. Mehta. 


Mr. R. P. Masani (Secretary). 


SAYED MAHOMED KAMIL SHAH, Zemindar, Saidpur, M.L.C. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — The agricultural operations in Sind are generally carried on with the 
finances supplied by the eowcars at very heavy rates of interest. Recently the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement has also assisted the agriculturists, but the work done by co-operaticn 
is yet very limited ; and, generally speaking, the agricultural industry of Sind can yet be 
said to be in the hands of the money-lender. The part played by Government in the 
maintenance of the industry is in these days almost negligible, though it has to be said 
that in abnormal years, when almost everything is lost by the agriculturist, it does 
help with taccavi loans, etc., in the affected parts. But that is, however, not the 
ordinary practice in ordinary years. 

Ordinarily the sowcar takes fourannas as interest for every rupee advanced, which he 
calls punjooth, but in view of the fact- that he recovers the punjooth within a period of 
six to at the most eight months, gives inferior quantity of the commodity and at 
higher rates than prevalent in the market and takes back at still better rates and in 
greater and better quantity, 50 per cent, rate of interest should be considered to be the 
most normal rate. 

Zemindars having dealings with a particular sowcar can obtain small sundry things on 
credit from his shop, for which no surety is asked ; and such dealings take the Ehape of 
an account, which iq after some time cleared up in a most unsatisfactory manner, 
is totalled up and a receipt is obtained from the zemindar fur the sum struck upas 
balance payable by the zemindar and is attested by two neighbouring eowcars who can 
be trusted to support it in the court, if need be. — 

But the. things are different if some cash is taken by the zemindar from the sowcar. 
The latter would never, now, advance it without taking some land from the zemindar 
as an outright sale duly executed and duly registered, with an oral agreement to return 
it at a specified time, if money were paid back to him. All this puts the seller at the 
mercy of the purchaser and hia honesty; and such transactions have now a most 
unhappy ending for the seller. Another very curious form of lending invented by 
the sowcar is that before lending any money he makes the zemindar agree to a court 
decree, which is obtained by filling a sort of an arbitrator’s award for the amount sought 
to be raised, in a civil court. After obtaining the court decree, which includes 
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interest, etc., the money is paid to the borrower in such manner as the sowcar 
deems fit. 

The co-operative societies have done very good work in Sind during the short time 
they have been in existence ; and as Government find it impossible to finance or help the 
agricultural industry, they, in their own interest, should not grudge spending enough 
money on strengthening the staff of the Government Co-operative Department, without 
which, in my opinion, f urther expansion of the co-operative work in Sind is impossible. 

In the Lar division, it is a common practice for the zemindar to give himself to get 
his cultivators one seer of rice per day per every working member of his family from the 
time he starts ploughing or even a little earlier till grain becomes available in the 
harvesting time. 

The Imperial Bank or the joint stock banks take no interest in the agricultural 
industry; and it is most difficult for any zemindar to obtain any loan from them, unless 
it be on the security of a house situated in the Municipal area, which the 
zemindars generally do not have. 

The co-operative societies, on the other hand, give loans to small kkaledars ; and 
cannot finance the entire industry, without substantial assistance from other bodies, 
like the Imperial Bank, etc., and also without the active co-operation of the 
Government. 

As remedies for this state of affairs, I would urge the immediate expansion of the 
Co-operative Movement, the establishment of land mortgage banks which could help 
even the bigger zemindars to pay off their old debts and even help the smaller men to 
purchase some land of f heir own, a close check on the account books of the money-lenders 
and their proper control and, if it be not outside the province of the Committee, some 
education. 

Question 2. —There are no markets for the sale of the agricultural produce. The 
grain is now sold away by both the bigger and smaller zemindars and the Ichatedars at 
the Tcharas, the thrashing-grounds. People generally never know the correct current 
prices for the commodities and accept whatever the sowcars declare to be the 
prevalent rate. 

The sale price for the grain is never paid a t the time of the sale. It is paid to the seller 
later on in small sums and small instillments as necessity presses the zemindar to ask for 
it. The money is recovered by the zemindar with some difficulty always, as the sowcar 
always consults his own convenience first. He never thinks of paying until he has him¬ 
self disposed of the grain. 

There is a possibility of the establishment of markets doing some good ; and I would 
suggest that as an experimental measure they should be started at some selected places, 
where they are likely to be helpful. The greatest difficulty, however, is that the zemindar 
has not the patience to wait or to postpone his needs, which are always heavy and 
urgent. He wants money, whatever he can get; and is, t herefore, compelled to sell away 
his grain at the first opportunity. If co-operation can come in this line and help the 
zemindar with some advances, on the security of his grain, things would improve 
considerably. The establishment of the grain sale societies in Sind and their work is 
being watched by the zemindars with considerable interest. They are no doubt 
the pioneers in this line of work; and it is only proper that Government should 
help fully this Department, which is doing the work, which ordinarily should first be 
done by it. 
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Question 3.—The value for the rice land in this district ranges between Rs. 60 
and Rs. 150 per acre ; and the value of the rest of the land is between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. iOO per acre. 

The land auctioned by Government for non-payment of assessment or in satisfaction 
of court decrees fetches at the most 75 per cent, of its proper value. Sales by private 
negotiations, unless they be the result of some utmost urgency, obtain much better value. 

Question 4.—There is no legal impediment to the sale or mortgage of land in Sind, 
except when it is held on the restricted tenure, in which case it cannot be sold without 
the permission of the Collector. 

There is no land mortgage bank in our province ; and not even a zrmindari bank in 
this district (Hyderabad) with the result that long-term loans or bigger loans than at the 
most Rs. 1,005 cannot be obtained from any place, and the zemindars are compelled to 
seek the assistance of the sowcar, which cannot be had without the utmost difficulty. 

Question 5.—There are no figures available to me of the aetual indebtedness of 
the agricultural population ; and all I can, therefore, say is that the agricultural popula¬ 
tion is sunk in indebtedness ; and there are very very few people indeed who can be said 
to be free from debt. Ail the borrowings are mostly' from the sowcar class, to which the 
land is passing rapidly. 

I know very well that the entire hotdings of both big and small zemindars have passed 
to the sowcar class and the original holders have become themselves ordinary bar is, 
cultivators, mere tonants-at-will. The result is that the agricultural population is 
steadily losing real interest in the industry : and if this process continues, at its present 
pace, I should not be surprised, if agriculture becomes the least efficient industry in 
Sind, in spite of all that the scientific departments of the Government may say to the 
contrary about it. 

Question 6.—Dairy farming and even poultry could advantageously be encouraged as 
a supplemental industry to agriculture. It is a fact that in these days it is more difficult 
to obtain eggs in the country side than the towns like Hyderabad or Karachi. It shows 
the neglect of it all. 

Question 8.—The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act gives no protection to the 
agricultural population. Some new Act should be brought in; and the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act should he repealed in favour of it. 

Question !).—An Act to protect the interests of the agricultural population as against 
the money-lenders’ ways is urgently needed, if the former is to have life worth living. 


Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi .) 

1 am a member of the Bombay Legislative Council and a zemindar here. 1 pay 
Rs. 20,000 assessment. I was the Chairman of the District Central Co-operative Bank 
live years ago. I am a member of the Saidpur Co-operative Society. 

Very few zemindar# cultivate lands themselves. Generally they omplo} r labourers. 
Land improvements are carried out by the zemindar himself directly through paid 
labourers. When karis borrow from sowcar s, the zemindars stand surety. 

Saye.4 Mahomed Kamil Shah. 
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In the batai system the arrangement is that half the cultivation expenses is 
contributed by the zemindar. Harvesting is done half and half. In some places the 
zemindar has to pay final expenses for seeds and in some places the huri has to pay. But 
when the seed is sown for the first time, the zemindar has to put in the seed. 

There is no difference in the rate of interest on the borrowings of zemindars and haris. 
The s owcar charges the same rate. One in a hundred haris may have capital of his own. 
And one in a thousand haris has be ome a landholder himself. The haris do not 
cultivate individually, but one or two f imiiies combine and cultivate the land. 

In Sind every one has to depend on the sovrear for agricultural operations. On 
account of frequent bad years the zemindars cannot save anything. One bad year 
means practically two bad years— one v. hich was bad and the following when it is difficult 
to carry on agricultural operations. Those who can save something in good years spend 
the amount in land improvement, and -ome purchase land ; hut these are very few. 

There are some small khateddars in Sind. They have to borrow capital at a high rate 
of interest. There should be more banks so that co-operative societies can get 
more money to finance agriculturists. Co-operative societies can advance money to 
haris through the zemindar and not directly. 

I am in favour o:' land mortgage banks for redeeming old debts. These banks should 
effect their recoveiies in small instalments for long period. The industry is such that 
nobody would be able to say that if a man is once redeemed, lie will not go into debts 
again. Take the present case. For the last four years the seasons have been very bad. 
During the first year the crops were eat en away by locusts, second year there were floods, 
third year frost, ard again floods during the fourth year. If we get a succession of had 
years in this way, i ". will he practically impossible for zemindars to go out of debts. 

As regards the question of marketing, if there is a market, and if people see that 
they can get better rates by selling in the market than by selling in the villages, they 
will bring their produce to the market. 

Dairy farming and poultry would be advantageous, if encouraged. If zemindars keep 
some pasture grounds, they can talc- to these subsidiary industries. Ordinarily the 
grass that is now given to the cattle is so bad that the zemindar considers it to 
be very injurious for his crops, and, therefore, he tries to eliminate the grass as far 
as possible. 

The zemindars do not carry 01 t land improvement on account of want of 
adequate finance. Formerly sowcars used to advance, but now' they have stopped it. 
If Government were to advance laccai i for land improvement, there would be demand 
for it. 

The zemindars, who save some money, spend the savings in carrying out land improve¬ 
ments, and some of them buy ornaments also, hut they again pledge the ornaments and 
raise loans. The rate of interest on advances against ornaments is about six annas in 
the rupee. In other cases it would be about eight annas. 

There is a tendency amongst zemindars to carry out land improvements, if they have 
money with them. For instance, they would construct bandharas and w'ells. 

Amongst the zemindars who have large holdings about six per cent, only are free from 
debt, others are indebted. They are in debt because agriculture is not paying. For the 
last few years the seasons have been bad and the crops have failed, and fhe river is not 
steady. 

mo y 106—20 
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It cannot be said with certainty that zemindars, who would take loans from zemindari 
banks even without any interest, would become immune from debts for all times, but 
there is no doubt that they would be able to lead a better life and would he able to carry 
out improvements in land, if they are freed from debts. 

As regards marketing, I want that markets should be established in an experimental 
way and it should be seen whether the producers are able to get better prices. My fear 
is that, if the buyers were to combine, the producers would not be able to get good prices. 
Therefore, if places are selected and if the markets would give a good account, of them¬ 
selves, they will have a better future. 

In my opinion the present balai system is better than the cash rent system. The harts 
would not join and work together, if they are given lands on lease. From the 
zemindar's point of view the objection would be that, if a tenant takes the land on a lease 
for five years, he will have no permanent interest in the land and at the end of five years 
the land would be spoiled, and the zemindar would have to spend a lot of money 
in improving the land again. From the view of the cultivator, he himself has no cash, 
and the co-operative societies will not be able to finance him adequately to enable him 
to pay cash profits to the zemindar and to do agricultural operations at proper times. 

There are many instances of sourars advancing money after taking some land from 
the zemindar as an outright sale duly executed and duly registered, with an oral agree¬ 
ment to return it at a specified time, if money were paid back to him. There are many 
disputes pending in the court. There are also many cases in which the soxvear gets the 
decree passed against the zemindar before the amount is actually advanced. 

I recommend that the Government should strengthen the co-operative bank and its 
staff, because at present the societics are not so financially strong as to employ their onn 
staff, etc., and, in my opinion, the Co-operative Movement does require Govern¬ 
ment assistance. 

The Imperial Bank or the joint stock banks take no interest in the agricultural 
industry, and they do not advance loans to zemindars. The bank has not to fear from 
the encumbered estate, because the manager of the encumbered estate will attend to the 
claim of the bank, and repay the loans from the income of the estate. 

If the manager of the encumbered estate thinks that the debt cannot he paid 
off within twenty years, he lias the discretion of selling the land. He has to make a plan 
of redemption of debts in the very beginning when he takes charge of the estate. 

[ would have no objection to the scheme of centralization of finance in Sind in order 
to make a large and strong banking organisation and strengthen the Co-operative 
Movement. 

Titerai:i loans advanced by Government for land improvement are negligible and- 
inadequate. They have reduced the amount they used to advance before. 

Zemindars are in need of finance, and if they ar'e advanced loans on the 
security of produce kept in godowns, it would be better. The Imperial Bank advance 
money against the produce in some upeountry centres, but they do not do that here. 
They should advance up to 75 per cent, of the value of the produce kept in godowns. 

The co-operative hanks do not advance large sums. They advance to a maximum 
of Rs. 1,000, and I do not thilik any special limits are sanctioned here if some zemindars 
want more money. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Saysd Mahomed Kamil Shah. 
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Mr. NOOR MUHAMMED, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Pleader. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question ]. — For tiie most part, excluding the cases of some individual zemindars, 
the agricultural industry in Sind is maintained and supported from the borrowings made 
from the village sowcar. Latterly the Co-operative Movement has come into the 
field ; but the work is so vast and the Movement so young that it must necessarily take 
long to cover up any g -eat area of the Province. 

The present tendency of the sowcar in the villages is to lend money only to 
such zemindars and lchatedars who ('liter into contract with him for the sale of their 
standing or future crops and to only those harts who work on the fields so leased 
to the sowcars. Thus it is that practically every Ichatedar has necessarily to associate 
himself with one or the other sowcar just to keep himself and his cultivators going. If 
he cannot succeed in securing such alliance, it becomes almost impossible for the 
Ichatedar to secure cultivators for his land, as they will naturally go to the man whose 
lands are leased to or otherwise held by one of the sowcars, and who can alone 
then assist them. The result of this is that it is not uncommon to see a cultivator going 
to his house empty-handed, having given everything to the sowcars on the corn-thrashing 
ground. In such circ umstances the rate of interest is hound t o he heavy. 36 per cent, 
rate of interest is very ordinary rate ; and it goes to 50 per cent , or even more. 

At present one hardly hears of any great part played by Government in financ¬ 
ing agricultural industry or in helping it in normal years. The Co-operative Movement 
has certainly created a new hope in the minds of the agriculturists of Sind and there is 
a vast future before it in our province. But for this Movement, young as it is, 
conditions of the agricultural population of Sind would have been far worse than they 
are to-day. 

In this district (Hyderabad), there is a practice (particularly in the Tando division), 
to give an advance of one seer of rice per day for every member of the cultivator’s 
family, from the time he comes oil the field till such time as the harvests begin. 

Question 2.—There are no markets or anything resembling them in Sind. The 
sowcars with whom the Ichatedar or the hari has dealings purchases the corn, at 
the thrashing ground, at the rate he announces to he then current, if any surplus grain is 
left to either of them, after the sowcar has made his recoveries of his debts or advances. 
The bigger zemindars also generally sell away their produce at the thrashing ground ; 
and have no resource either to wait for better prices or to send it to big centres for sale. 

The markets provided for cotton sales in a recent Act passed in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council have not yet come into existence ; and it is yet too early to say how far the 
establishment of markets for sales of agricultural produce would be taken advantage of 
by the people or how far they would really assist the people in finding new and better 
customers. But, speaking generally, pooling of produce by smaller men and co¬ 
operative effort is and should bo welcome. For such a work, however, many more men 
in the Co-operative Department of Sind are necessary than are available. With more 
men, this line of work should, in my opinion, he successful. The fact is that the Sindhis 
generally accept the advice of the officers of the Co-operative Department without 
arguing and invariably act upon it; and that by itself, in my opinion, should make the 
co-operative effort in the matter of the sale of produce a really successful one, if only 
propaganda on t he right lines is carried on. 
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Question 3.—In this district the flow lands can be had lor between SO and ISO rupees 
per acre ; and lift lands for Its. SO to Rs. 100. Lands sold in auction for non-payment 
of revenues or in satisfaction of court decrees generally fetch less value than they 
would if disposed of by private negotiation. 

Question 4.— Except lands held from Government on restricted tenure all land 
could be sold or mortgaged in Sind. A person who has been under the protection of the 
Manager of the Incumbered Estates cannot sell his released property beyond his life¬ 
time and that for very sound reasons. The proportion of land held by occupants on 
restricted tenure is also very small indeed. 

There are no land mortgage banks or other banks giving long-term credit in this district 
and the necessity for one is very great. 

As regards the clearness and rimpiiiication of the Kecord of Eights, if only a 
little attempt is made by the Revenue Department to enter up the names of the female 
heirs of a deceased occupant or to hold a proper enquiry for their emission soon after the 
death of the last holder, there would not be any trouble to the bank taking mortgages. 
Even now the Record of Rights in Sind is kept up in as satisfactory a manner ax could 
be expected ; and little trouble need be expected by any bank making advances to 
agriculturists on the basis of the Record of Eights. 

Question 5.—-As regards this question the Managing Director of (ho District 
Co-operative Bank will make an effort to supply as approximate figures as can possibly 
be given. 

1 will only add that it is a pitiable sight to sec the children of once very big zemindar* 
actually tilling the ground as ordinary cult ivators with not an inch of their own laud, 
and the number of such unfortunate men is very rapidly growing. 

Even now those of the occupants who hold land in their own name but. have handl'd it 
over to the sowcar in one form or the other begin themselves to lose interest ill their land 
and even the cultivators cease to take that kind of interest which may ordinarily 
be expected from them, considering the fact that proper tilling of their field is theii only 
support of life. 

Question 6. —The principal industry supplemental to agriculture in Sind is in my 
opinion dairy farming, in which the women take so great a part ; and it is a pity that 
these poor creatures do not get a sufficient return. If the Co-operative Movement can 
forgive too much loading, this is a line in which sufficiently successful work could 
be organised in Sind. But, as I have submitted before, more men are needed in the 
Co-operative Department to organise this work at least in the beginning; and the 
Government must c.ome to assistance in providing men for the propaganda and 
organization work. 

Question 8. —The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has done more barm than gooTT 
to the agriculturists. It has already run its course ; and any amendment of il voukl he 
flogging a dead horse. Altogether a new Act giving real protection to the agriculturists 
against the brains of the money-lender is necessary, it should he an all-Iudia moesuic 
and should not follow the lines of the Punjab Money-lender’s Act, which has pleated 
no one. 

Oral Evidence, 

115:2;$. The. Chairman : Mr. Noor Mahomed, you are a pleader, an M.and 
a zemindar ?—Yes. 


Mr. Noor Muhammad. 
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11524. You arc at present the Chairman of the District Central Co-oporative Bank, 
Hyderabad ?—Yes. 

11525. As a pleader, do you think that there is anything in the present legislation or 
in the legal procedure which has seriously affected the credit of agriculturists ?—No. 

11526. You say, “ The lick khan Agriculturists’ Belief Act has done more harm 
than good to agriculturists. It has already run its course” t—-My point is that 
it has affected the credit of agriculturists in this sense that it has made a sowcur 
a clever man. 

11527. Does he not take a sale deed instead of a mortgage?—The so wear* have 
devised round about methods of getting over the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Belief Act. 

11628. You say, ” It has already run its course.” Do you wish that this Act should 
he abolished or should le modified?—l think this Act should he repealed; and some 
other act is necessary. 

11529. You think tl at a mere modifies'ion will not do ?—No. 

115B0. Mr. J. IV. 11. Mehtu : On what lines do you want another Act V—The chief 
thing is that a semindm should have his credit. Any Act that is passed should not 
destroy the credit of a rtmindur. Now as it is, a smccar knows that there are obstacles 
in Hie way of his recovery and, therefore, he adopts to get an outright sale and all other 
things. 

11531. 'rhn Chairman : Do you know the Usurious Loans Act ?—No. 

11532. Is it because of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, that people do not 
think about it ?—I do not think that hardly one per cent, of the legal practitioners know 
about, the Usurious Loans Act. 

11533. What is your own view about the question of financing hitris who after all 
cultivate most of the 1 vnd in this presidency ?—They get finance. 

11534. Do you think that it is possible for co-operative societies to finance 
haris safely ?—Yes. 

11535. On what security ?—The zemindar has to bear the responsibility. 

11536. He will hive to he the surety?—Yes. Through the zemindar the hari 
problem will have to be taken and the zemindar will of course be willing to stand 
as security for him. 

11537. Should societies finance hari* directly or through a zemindar ?—Through 
a zemindar. 

11538. Mr. Kamat: What about the lien on the half share of a hari ?—If a co-opera- 
society finances a hari and manages to have a lien on the half share, or whatever it 
may be, of a hari, it will solve the problem in a much better way. 

11539. Tin Chairman: The co-operative societies now have a first charge but the 
difficulty is about enforcing it ?—As people are illiterate in ,Sind, it will be 
a difficult question for co-operative societies for some time to come. 

11540. What do you think of the work which co-operation has done for khatedars ?— 
I think it is proceeding cautiously, 

11541. What is .he experience of your bank ? Have you many arrears ?—Now we 
have. 

11542. Not on account of haria ?—No. 
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115+:). As regards zemindars , what do you think is the best system of financing '!— 
1 think the extension of the co-operative system is the best. A special organization 
like the zemindari bank will do,' or the limit in the ordinary credit societies can be 
extended, in which case ordinary credit societies will do for them because there are not 
very many big zemindars in this district. 

11544. Supposing a man wants Rs. 5,000 will you put him in the same position as 
a man who wants Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 ?—If a man wants Rs. 5,000 he must have a very big 
holding : and his money will always be safer. 

11545. Rut if he defaults, the whole society will suffer ?—But the number of s.ueh 
people in this district is very small. Personally 1 do not- expect any trouble. 

11540. So you would not favour a separate organization for big zemindar* '! —No. 
A society’s borrowing limit can be extended. 

11547. It could even now be extended with the- sanction of the Registrar '!—But the 
present policy of the Registrar is not to increase the limit but to decrease it as much as, 
he can. 

11548. Do you think it is necessary’ to extend the system of Government taecavi for 
land improvement ?—Yes. 

115-11'. Is your bank not in a position to give long-term loans ?—No. 

.11550. After all the intention of banking is saving. Unless some people save 
you cannot, have money to lend to others t—At least the experience of co-operators 
in this district has been very encouraging. People have learnt to save through 
co-operation. 

11551. But not the big men ?—I think the condition of big men in this district is 
comparatively much better than the zemindars of the same category in other districts. 

11552. But 1 am speaking about zemindars in general. Do you think there arc any 
means by which they could bo encouraged to save V—I do not know the case of one single 
zemindar who can be said to be living in an extravagant manner. 

11553. Do they not invest in land ?—There is not much investment also in this district. 

11554. But there are some big zemindars who invest their money in laud, are there 
not. ?—1 am here from 11(15 and 1 do not know any zemindar who has made 
any purchases of land on a very large scale. I know of some zemindars who have saved 
money’ and have been making improvements. 

11555. And increasing their profits ?—Yes. 

11550. If they spend money’ on improvements, they must be leaving something also 
against bad years ?—No, they do not do so. 

11557. Should they not do it ?—Yes; but they do not have enough to save for bad 
years, nor do they have enough to invest. 

11558. About, marketing, do you think that in the present, circumstances a central 
regulated market would be of any use to agriculturists themselves 7 —li people are not in 
a position to bring their produce to a central regulated market, it would not be of much 
use to them. 

11551). The question is whether cotton markets can be started. Now most of the 
people go to gins and unless they are accustomed to bring their produce to a central 


Mr. Xoor Muhammed. 
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place where there w'ill be many buyers, the scheme will not be successful ’—Sind 
never had the tradition of taking the produce to the market. 

11560. But as you know, marketing is very closely allied to finance during cultiva¬ 
tion everywhere. Unless sufficient arrangements are made for finance during cultivation, 
any proposal for a central market is bound to fail ?—Exactly. 

11561. The two must go together ?—Yes. 

11562. With regard to the Cotton Markets Act, you state here that neither the 
zemindars not the haris ere accustomed to taking their goods to a central market. From 
this point of view would some changes he necessary in the Cotton Markets Act ? Do you 
think they will be successful in Sind ?—Personally 1 do not think that they will 
be successful in Sind. 

11563. For establishing a market there must be a certain number of buyers so that 
there will be competition. Do you have those buyers ?—No; at the place where the 
produce is collected there is only one buyer. 

1156-f. Do you think that pools will be successful?—I think they will require 
tremendous propaganda. 

11565. As regards dairy farming, I think there ought to he good prospects for 
dairies ?—Yes. Many Ihatednrs have buffaloes. 

11560. Is it the question of organization and marketing ?—Yes. 

11567. Has no effort been made in this district in this respect ?—No. 

11568. I expect in a place like Hyderabad people from outside bring their milk for 
sale ’—When I was saying about dairying, 1 had not in my mind the cases of 
places which are near the municipal towns like Hyderabad or Sukkur. 1 was thinking of 
the mofussit. If there is a society, all the cultivators owning buffaloes will bring their 
milk to the society. 

11569. Do you want a society for the whole district?—Five or six villagers can 
combine together and they pin transport their ghee or butter to a central place and get 
better prices. 

11570. Do you not think that similar efforts could be made round about big towns so 
far as milk is concerned ?—So far as big towns arc concerned, the town people are 
purchasing milk from milkmen daily who take it to their houses. I do' not think they will 
be successful in big towns or in places which arc too near the big towns, but they would 
be, in my opinion, more successful outside. 

11571. But there is always a large demand for milk in towns and, if the people round 
about it arrange fur the transportation of. milk to big towns, is not thero a greater chance 
of suecisss ?—1 say that co-operative societies will have a better chance of success outside 
than in’* place near the town. 

11572. Do many people here deposit their money in savings banks or invest in cash 
certificates. ?—None at all. 

11673. Do you not think th it it is possible to encourage thrift amongst zemindars ’— 
First of all these zemindars have no cash. 

11574. However small their saving may be, you must inculcate the habit of -thrift, 
is it not ?—Yes. This will be done only by education. 

11575. Do they go in for insurance ?—No. 
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11576. Is there no room for insurance —No. 

11577. But some of the zemindars lire intelligent?—I do not think that even the 
middle class zemindars are intelligent. 1 do not think that insurance business has any 
much chance of success. 

11578. Insurance is a good way of saving, is it not ?—Yes. 

11579. But you do not think that there is much chance of its success ?—No. 

11580. Mr. 1 . L. Mehta: In the case of people who insure their lives, will it 
be against any religious injunction ?■—No. 

11581. Is investment in postal cash certificates against any religious injunction ?— 
No. I know mnuh'ies who are investing their money in postal saving hanks. 

11582. The Chairman : Bo they take interest ?—I do not think so. 

11583. They must be taking full interest on cash certificates ?—They must be taking 
the full amount, but you will notice that they adopt some other means of getting over 
this difficulty. 

11584. But is the objection of taking any interest gradually decreasing ?—Yes, very 
rapidly. 

11385. Mr. V.L. Mehta: You say in reply to Question S that there should he* 
some all-India measure for the protection of agriculturists against nioney-lendere. On 
what lines would it be ? What provisions exactly do you want ?—When I said this, 
I had in viow the dissatisfaction that the Act had created in the Punjab. The 
cultivators are displaced and with them the money-lenders are displaced. 

11,586. The Chairman : Are the cultivators also displaced ?—Yes. If there is an all- 
India measure, it will not have the prejudice of a particular province and it will be a 
combination of so many good points which, I think, would appeal to most of the people. 

11587. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Would you have regulation of accounts ?—Yes. 

11588. With regard to any restriction cn the rate of interest would you leave it to 
the Usurious Loans Act or to any other Act ?—There should be another Act which 
should restrict it also. Of course it is now being done by the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act. 

11589. You said that it is being evaded ?—Yes. 

11590. Something new should be brought in?—Yes. Now, as it is, the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act is only serving one purpose, namely limiting down the 
interest. Beyond this, it is not useful, 

11591. You have one section in our questionnaire about indigenous hankers. Yon 
must be coming in touch with several of them. Do you think it is possible to link np 
this system with the ordinary banking system and to make it serviceable to 
agriculturists?—Some such thing is done here'in Sind where the old tribal class 
has started a bank and if you just enquire from them, they will give you some idea . 

11592. Then about financing and distribution of lands in tlie Barrage area, do you 
think there is any possibility of developing the peasant proprietoi ship ?—Certainly. If 
you have land mortgage hanks, they can finance these small people to purchase land in 
the Barrage area and have their lands mortgaged with them. 

11593. What about financing agriculture from year to year ?—1 think after one or 
two years, the regular societies would advance for current agricultural expenses. 

Mr. Noor Muhammed, 
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11594. Just like societies elsewhere ?—Yes. 

11595. Do you think if there is any land mortgage organization to be started in t-ho 
Barrage area, it should be the same organization as you recommend here for the financing 
of zemindars elsewhere or this organization should be kept distinct ?—I think that there 
should be one organization for financing the settlement operations on the Barrage area 
as well as for financing zemindars elsewhere. 

11596. For the whole of Sind ?—Yes ; otherwise there will be competition between 
the two and recoveries will not be possible. 

11597. Mr. Karnat: You say : “ I will only add that it is a pitiable sight to see the 
children of once very b:g zemindars actually tilling the ground as ordinary cultivators 
with not an inch of their own land, and the number of such unfortunate men is very 
rapidly growing. ” Could you just give us an explanation why this pathetic phenomenon 
of the numberis growing '! What is your own idea ? Why is it growing day by day ?— 
Because lands have passed out of their hands. Do you want me to go into all 
the transations ? 

11598. Not necessarily. I want you to be quite frank ?—The zemindar has not been 
able to manage his business best. If he were clover he would not have come to 
this state. In other words the zemindar has foolishly become a prey to temptation. 

11599. Two criticisms have come before us from two notable public men or officers 
who are non-Indian. One has emphasised the fact that a good deal of the trouble is due 
to the lack of thrift wh ich you have just now referred to and the other officer, Mr. Dow, 
in his statement, has mentioned that so far as the hari is concerned there is lack of 
industriousness and diligence in him. He does not plough, manure and clear the land 
and that he sits idle. These are the two factors which are at the root of the evils ?— 
I think Mr. Dow praises a Sindhi hari so much that I do not know anything about 
this statement. I do not agree with the view of Mr. Dow that a Sindhi cultivator is not 
industrious. 

11600. I ask you this question because if the root cause of these troubles is to 
befound in the habits of people, then I think there is no use trying to search for 
the economic evil ?—Yes. 

11601. As for the first point, viz., he is not thrifty, do you agree ?—I cannot say he is 
not thrifty. I say that he is very foolish, and circumstances have brought him to this 
position. The other party has been too clever for him. 

11602. Do you noi, agree with the other point, namely, that the cultivator is not 
sufficiently diligent ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Rai Bahadur PRITAMDAS, Honorary Secretary, Sind Divisional 
Co-operative Institute, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Aoiiicultubai. Credit. —Since the advent of the Co-operative Movement 
in Sind, which began in right earnest from the year 1918, the co-operative credit has been 
steadily on the increase and has to a very large extent relieved the Government of the 
necessity of advancing taccavi loans to smaller holders and has replaced the village 
mo Y 106—21 
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sowcar so far as the financing of small khatedart and actual cultivators in the co-opera¬ 
tively developed areas is concerned. The working capital of the rural agricultural 
societies rose from Rs. 30 lakhs in 1924-25 to Rs. 70 lakhs in 1928-29, of which 
Rs. 26 lakhs is their own capital. 

For the purpose of this note, 1 divide the agriculturists into 3 classes, viz., (1) those 
holding more than 600 acres as jagirdars and zemindars, (2) those holding from 100 to 
500 acres, and (3) those holding less than 100 acres, as well as those who own no land, 
but take lands on contract for one or more years, as also the peasants who work on the 
batai system. From the table of holdings given below, it would appear that out of a 
total area of 62 lakh acres of occupied land, nearly 18 lakh acres or 28 per cent, is held 
by 2,178 or 1-2 per cent, holders, 35 per cent, of land or 21 lakh acres is held by 5 9 per 
cent, or 10,279 holders of 100 to 500 acres, while 93 per cent, of holders of less than 100 
acres hold only 37 per cent, of land, on an average of 144 acres each. 


Classified holdings of occupied land in Hind. 


Holdings area 

Total 

area 

No. ol 
holdings 

Average 

holding 

Percentage 
ot each 
class 

Up to 5 acres 

1,47,326 

51,526 

2” 7 acres. 

0*25 

5 to 15 

4,29,911 

54,904 

7*8 ,, 

7-to 

15 to 25 „ 

4.01,853 

23.260 

17 5 „ 

6-60 

26 to 100 

13,70,850 

29,978 

46'2 „ 

22'65 

100 to 500 „ 

21,00,379 

10,279 

209-2 „ 

34-70 

Over 500 ,, 

17,45,746 

2,178 

1,043*4 „ 

. 

28' 1.7 


62,02,068 

1,75,125 


100 0 


The large holders distribute their land among the harits for cultivation on the baiai 
system. They have to advance taccavi loans in the shape of food grain and small cash 
amounts to haris for their maintenance during the cultivation season and have also 
to finance them for seed and other necessaries. There is a tendency amongst the steady 
zemindars that after a good harvest they invest all their surplus funds in purchasing 
more lands, with the result that after a poor harvest, they have occasionally to borrow 
to meet their current requirements. There are some easy-going zemindars who, to avoid 
the trouble of management, give their land on the contract system for a number of years, 
and are satisfied with a safe annual return of their large holdings. At its present worth, 
the land does not give them a return of more than 4 or 4J per cent. The large holders, 
if steady and careful, as a rule stand in no need of finance, and can manage to pull through 
one or two bad seasons. In case of need they can borrow in the open market at 6 to 
9 per cent, and occasionally up to 12 per cent. It is only the indolent and luxurious big 
zemindars who stand in need of finance, not so much for agricultural purposes, but mostly 
for living a high life. Notwithstanding their large holdings and pretty big incomes 
they are always in debt. One reason for their heavy indebtedness is the very large 
unearned increment in prices of land which has accrued to them during the past 20 oi¬ 
ls years. They borrow on any terms, without due consideration of their repaying 
capacity from the produce of their laud, simply on the strength of their valuable holdings, 
and have to sell portions of their land to satisfy their creditors, and when the have 
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exhausted all other means, they make over their lands to the Manager, Encumbered 
Estates, to rid themselves of the pressing demand of their creditors. The facts and 
figures regarding such jagirdars and zemindars may be obtained from the Manager's 
Department, as they would furnish material for an interesting chapter in the economic 
history of agriculture in Sind. I am not concerned with their indebtedness, as it is not 
really due to agriculture. 

Most of the second class holders also get their lands cultivated on the halai system. 
Of late three co-operative zemindari banks have been opened at Mirpurkhas, Lark-'in a and 
Shikarpur. Their share capital is 24 lakhs, and working capital Rs. 95 lakhs. It is 
yet too early to say whether they are an unmixed blessing. If these banks finance the 
zsmindars for agricultural or reproductive works, they will be supplying a real need, 
but if they finance the indolent and luxurious zemindars for non-productive purposes, 
they will serve no useful purpose. I am of opinion that while it is necessary to provide 
co-operative finance for holders up to 250 acres, the larger zemindars should stand in 
no need of finance if they are steady, and if after a good harvest, instead of investing 
all their surplus in the purchase of new lands, they put by something as an insurance 
against a bad season. It is not really the possession of large acreage that counts, but 
it is increasing the yield of soil by better management that conduces to the prosperity 
of tho holder, as well as of the country as a whole. 

The land coming under annual cultivation in Sind is about 40 lakh acres, of which 
about 30 lakh acres come under irrigation. The unirrigatc-d cultivation does not require 
much finance, so I will omit it from my calculations. Of the irrigated area about 50 
per cent, or 15 lakh acres belong to big zemindars, who finance their haris. Some of 
the medium class zemindars, who are not members of zemindari banks, become members 
of co-operative societies, and are gem-rally their Chairmen. They not only borrow 
about Rs. 1,000 themselves, but they Btand sureties for their haris, who also enliBt 
as members, and borrow from the societies. This system relieves the medium class 
zemindars to some extent of advancing laeeavi to their own haris. 

The agricultural co-operative credit societies of which there are about 900 in Sind have 
a membership of about 29,000, with a working capital of about 70 lakhs or about Rs. 240 
per member. Of the total members about 25 per cent, or 7,000 are haris, so that out of 
total small landholders 1,62,688 only 22,000 or 14 per cent, have come into the 
Co-operative Movement. Although the system of agricultural co-operative credit has 
expanded rapidly in Sind, there is still vast room for further expansion. It is really 
amongst the third class holders that the effect of co-operative credit has been manifest. 
From the table of holdings given above, it will appear that the 1,62,688 small holders 
possess an aggregate of 23,56,000 acres i ;f land, or an average of 14J acres per head, of 
which about 48 per cent, comes under annual cultivation. The 29,000 members would be 
cultivating about 1,95,000 acres annually, and the finance available in societies is 
Rs. 70 lakhs, or an average of Rs. 36 per acre of cultivated area. This should be 
adequate, were it not for the fact that out of 70 lakhs more than half is permanently 
looked up with the members of the societies, and does not come into circulation. 
The amount actually in circulation does not, I think, exceed 32 lakhs, or less than 
Rs. 17 per cultivated acre. However, for a normal season this amount is enough, 
considering the fact that the zemindar or cultivator keeps in stock as far as possible 
sufficient food grain and fodder for feeding the labour and the cattle during the 
next cultivation season. It is only the shortage of these articles, specially after a 
bad season and occasional ceremonials, that compel the small khatedars and haris of 
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Co-operative societies to resort to the village sowcar. The central banks have necessarily 
to restrict advance of further loans to societies which have been granted large extensions 
after a bad season. It does sometimes happen that the members approach the village 
sowcar for temporary finance, on any terms, to enable them to pay off their dues fully or 
partially to the central banks, to secure fresh loans from them which, after repayment 
of the sowcar's temporary 7 loan, leaves them a portion for the current agricultural 
expenses. This results in applications for taccavi loans from Government or 
supplementary loans from the village sowcar. 

So far as the financing of the small khatedars and cultivators in the co-operatively 
developed areas is concerned, I am of opinion that in a normal season about 80 j)er cent, 
financeis provided by the co-operative credit, and about 20 percent, by the village sowcar, 
generally to make up the shortage of food grain, and for supply of cloth, condiments, oil 
and oil cake. The sowcar puts on his prices and charges about 19 per cent, (one pice per 
rupee per month) interest on his outstandings. Almost all the Mahomedan khatedars 
of the third class are members of co-operative societies in the developed areas. The 
undeveloped areas are (a) Upper Sind Frontier district, which has mostly big zemindars, 
(b) the Desert portion of Thar and Parkar district, in which the very small hamlets are 
too much scattered to be found into societies, and ( c) southern portion of the Karachi 
district which is far away from the railway communication and (d) the hilly portions or 
Kohistan of the Karachi and Larkana district, in which some cultivation is carried on 
on timely rainfall. In the developed areas only those Mahomedan khatedars are 
excluded who are either undesirable, or are averse to borrowing evon to improve their 
economic condition. The Hindu khatedars have not come into the Movement in large 
numbers, firstly, because they can generally borrow in the open market at less than 
12 per cent., and secondly, because they are averse to shoulder the joint responsibility 
with the less pecunious Mahomedan members. For the last few years, the Hindus have 
evinced a desire to come into the Movement, but they as a rule prefer to have separate 
societies for themselves. 

There is at present very little demand for finance for permanent improvements. It is 
confined to digging of wells for the early sowing of paddy seedlings or for small areas of 
gar den crops. The occupied land is already developed. There is a likelihood of consider 
able demand for finance for land improvement as well as for purchase of land after the 
Barrage construction. For the current agricultural operations also the demand for co¬ 
operative credit will increase. The annual cultivation in the Barrage Zone at present is 
about 21 lakhs acres. After 10 years it is expected to rise to 34 lakhs, after 20 years 
to 40 lakhs, and after 30 years to 53 lakhs. 

As 75 per cent, of the land coming under annual cultivation is at present commanded 
by the canal system, there is never a total failure of crops. Partial failures are duo to 
(1) irregular rise and fall of the Indus, (2) floods and heavy rains, (3) locusts and other 
pests, (4) plant diseases, (5) malaria and cattle diseases. During poor seasons, remissions 
and Government taccavi are availed of. The central co-operative banks have to give 
extensions on a large scale, with reasonable restrictions on fresh loans. Further 
deficiency is made up by resorting to village sowcars. 

The co-operative banks charge the societies 7* to 8 per cent, interest, and the societies 
charge their members 9-1 to 10-^-j!. The Government taccavi loans bear interest at 
7 ■ 3 per cent, and the rate charged by the village sowcar is anything from 15 to 37 per cent. 
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according to the credit-worthiness of the borrower. The co-operative banks usually make 
their advances repayable two-tbirds after 9 months and one-third after 21 months. 

The Imperial Bank and the joint stock banks take no part in financing the cultivation. 
The village sowcar has still the monopoly of finance in tracts not co-operatively 
developed. 

Assuming that 30 lakhs of acres come under annual cultivation under the canal system 
of which 28 per cent, is financed fully by the big zemindars and another 22 per cent, by 
the middle class zemindars , the finance required for cultivating the remaining 50 per 
cent, is 15 lakhs a 20 = 3 crores. bearing in mind the fact that each cultivator, large or 
small, tries as far as possible to keep food grain and fodder from the last year’s crop. 
After a bad season much more than Its. 20 per acre may be required to make up for the 
food deficiency, but on such occasions Government taccavi may be resorted to. In a 
normal year the finance provided by village sowcars amounts to about 2 j crores, and most 
of this is in kind. 

The finance in kind consists generally of food grain, cloth, condiments, oil and oil cakes, 
and occasionally seed also, but in developed areas, the seed is usually supplied by a taluka 
development association or a union. The village sowcar, except in special cases prefers 
financing in kind, as that gives him a double advantage. As a matter of fact he does 
not maintain a large cash balance on hand. Of late some zemindars have undertaken to 
finance their liaris on the system of village sowcars, but in a majority of cases they 
prove more exacting than the banias. 

Finance in kind is very uneconomical from the cultivator’s point of view, but that cannot 
be helped so far as the cultivator’s requirements of daily consumption are concerned. lor 
supply of seed, food grains, cloth and oil cakes, I am of opinion that the taluka development 
associations or unions, or collective supply and sale societies should be further developed, 
if competent managers are provided for such institutions, the central banks may finance 
them to a reasonable extent on the security of the reserve funds of the affiliated societies. 
Such institutions should be empowered to keep in deposit portion of the reserve funds of 
their affiliated societies to render them efficient service. 

Government taccavi to members is not always granted in consultation with the 
managing committees of societies. I am of opinion that taccavi loans to members 
should be given with the consent of the societies. The Government agency has got greater 
facilities for recovery than the co-operative societies, so in the event of the same 
party being financed by both the agencies, the societies’ dues fall into arrears. 

Before concluding my remarks on the co-operative finance I offer the following points 
for consideration:— 

The central banks receive deposits from the public generally for 12 months or lesser 
periods. They advance loans to societies, repayable two-thirds within one year and 
one-third within two years, on the assumption that the deposits from the public will 
not only be maintained, but will go on increasing as their share capital rises. In well- 
managed banks the whole share capital plus the reserve is invested in gilt-edged 
securities to obviate the necessity of maintaining large cash balances. So long as the 
agricultural societies pay their dues in time, all goes well. Becent experience has, 
however, shown that owing to successive three or four bad seasons, societies have fallen 
into heavy arrears. In the nature of things this may be expected in agricultural fiuance 
to a greater or less extent owing to uncertainty of crops. When the arrears are due 
to negligence or indifference, coercive measures are adopted for recovery, but when 
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they are due to causes over which the cultivators have no control, it would not be in 
consonant with the objects of the Movement to enforce recoveries by sale of lands. 
Extensions are sanctioned on a large soale followed by further advances within 
reasonable limits for the ensuing season. There is no immediate cause of alarm, but 
it is possible that, in extreme cases, the public confidence may receive a rude shook, 
resulting in sudden rush not on a single hank hut simultaneously on ail the central 
co-operative banks including the Sind Central Bank. Prudence requires that some 
provisions should be made to meet such an emergency. I would suggest the 
follow ing 

(a) That the system of long-term deposits up to five years may be introduced by 
offering a slightly higher rate of interest. 

(b) Thatthe Government may approve well established centra] banks for receiving 
deposits under the Indian Trusts Act. Such deposits are genrally long-term ones. 

(c) That in the case of central banks, receipt of deposits may he permitted up to 
12 times their share capital plus the reserve. 

(d) Thatthe Imperial Bank may give cash credit to central banks fully to the extent 
of the gilt-edged securities deposited by them at the same rate of interest as the 
securities themselves earn, also up to 50 per cent, of the overdue arrears in the societies 
owing to poor harvests, on the collateral security of societies’ bonds. Such cash credits 
to be omitted m computing the borrowing limits of the banks. 

(e) As the Government has been relieved to a considerable extent of the necessity 
of making./<KC<m advances to the medium and small class zemindars since the advent 
of co-operative credit, it may be pleased to consider the feasibility of recouping the 
central banks to a reasonable extent, in cases where owing to continuous bad seasons, 
it has been found impossible to effect recoveries. Such loans may be writien off 
on the recommendation of the Registrar in the same way as portions of Government 
taccavi advances are remitted by it. 

(/) Some of the credit societies or zemiudari banks are very much handicapped, 
by their members making over their iands to the Manager, Encumbered Estates, in 
w hioh case the recovery of their dues is indefinitely delayed. The rules of encumbered 
estates management may be so modified that on admission by the Manager of the 
claim of a co-operative society, the Government may advance the admitted amount, 
to the society, and debit the same as taccavi loan against the member, or the manager 
may pay the society dues like those of the Government land revenue. 

Question 2.— Marketing of Crops. —The principal crops of Sind are rice 25 per cent., 
wheat 12 per cent., cotton 8'6 per cent., bajri 21 per cent., and juar 12 per cent., are 
also cultivated side by side with cotton, but they are for local consumption. There is 
marked tendency for rise in the percentage of cotton cultivation. 

The hari sells his share of cotton to his zemindar in repayment of taccavi advanced to 
him, at rates favourable to the zemindar. If his share of cotton does not pay the whole 
taccavi, the balance is recovered from his share of juar or bajri. Out of the remaining 
grain, the hari repays the village sowcar's debts. The rate of grain allowed to him either 
by the zemindar or by the sowcar and the way his grain is measured, are generally to his 
disadvantage. The residue of grain, if any, and lcirby he keeps for his own use. While 
his stock of grain lasts, he purchases ail the necessaries by payment in grain. When 
his stock is exhausted he draws for his food on zemindar, and for other necessaries on 
the village sowcar. As a rule the hari gets little or nothing in cash. 

tiai Bahadur Pritamdas. 
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The bigger zemindar, who can generally wait for favourable rates, disposes of a portion 
of his produce at the prevailing rates soon after the harvest to meet his immediate 
requirements. He keeps sufficient stock of food grain for his own and for his harie' use, 
and sufficient fodder for his cattle for the following year, and sells the rest of his produce 
as suits him best. He makes forward sale of standing cotton, if he is offered a fair price. 
As a rule he keeps himself informed of the prevailing rates, and strikes his bargain with 
due care. Some of the big zemindars who are indebted to the sowcar effect their sales 
through him as a sort of patronage, but in some cases the sowcar ,s finance them on the 
understanding that they would get repayment in kind. So far as the bigger zemindars 
are concerned, I think the traders do not make much more than the usual trado profits 
in dealings with them. In case of small holders and liaris it is different. Majority of 
small holders effect forward sale of standing cotton crop with the local traders or agents 
of ginning factories, and being always in need o? cash, they strike bargains generally 
advantageous to the trader, to secure an advance of R?. 2 per maund. The trader is 
careful in offering a rate to allow a suitable margin on the right side, but there are 
occasions, when the cotton rates fall below his expectations. In such eases he resorts to 
arious subterfuges to evade full payment, and may find fault with the quality of the 
cotton, claims larger allowance for dirt, and manages to get weighment with faulty scales 
and weights. On the other hand the small cultivator is relieved of the trouble of carrying 
his cotton to a ginnery, and of providing packing material for it. The trader brings 
the scales, weights, gunny bags and conveyance to his door. The small trader carries 
the cotton to a ginnery and makes full payment generally within a few days of delivery, 
but in some instances finds a plea for delaying payment. Quite one-tenth of the entire 
cotton crop, which pickers get as their share, is sold to the village shopkeeper at a cheap 
rate for purchase of little comforts or necessaries of life. It is generally the poor culti¬ 
vators and field labourers who contribute the most to the traders, profits. 

Similarly in the rice areas, the big zemindar can wait for favourable prices and sell 
their produce at fair market rates. The smaller holders and cultivators sell their produce 
to the nearest huskiug mills immediately after the harvest. In the case of rice also, 
the small traders or mill agents go round, purchasing the produce on the spot and trans¬ 
porting it to the mills. The millers husk the paddy, and sell the unpolished rice for 
local consumption, and boil the suitable qualities into josi rice for export. 

There is nothing special about the sale of wheat, juar, bajri, oil seeds and pulses. 

In a few centres, the cotton and paddy crops of societies’ members are sold through 
the existing co-operative sale societies, which have been started recently. They have 
not yet developed sufficiently to be popular with the growers. One difficulty is to provide 
the same facilities to the small cultivators as are done by the traders, and the other is 
the provision of efficient and trustworthy management. I am of opinion that a special 
officer of the Deputy Assistant Registrar's grade should be appointed to develop this 
branch of the Movement, which in importance is second only to the provision of cheap 
credit. An impetus may be given to the co-operative sale by opening co-operative 
ginneries in cotton centres, and co-operative husking mills in paddy centres, under 
efficient management. 

The Government may either subsidise liberally or provide cheap finance for the con¬ 
struction of warehouses, and the installation of necessary plant and machinery to the 
extent of 75 per cent, of the total cost, the ginning or husking society itself finding 
25 per cent, in the shape of share capital. The Government loan may bear interest at 
3 per cent, and may be made repayable in 12 equated annual instalments. 



The central banks can conveniently finance the sale societies on the security of the 
delivered produce at 0J per cent, to the extent of 60 or 70 per cent, of the estimated 
value of goods, as the loans advanced to agricultural societies begin to be repaid soon 
after the harvest, and the surplus funds then available can be usefully employed until 
required for the ensuing cultivation season. 

The ginning or the husking society will work in collaboration with the sale society on 
the same premises, but each will maintain its accounts separately. The sale society will 
provide the gunny bags and conveyance on the hire system , but the weighment will be 
made at the warehouse of the society. The sale society may advance the grower up to 60 
or 70 per cent, of the estimated price on delivery, charging him 7 J per cent, interest there¬ 
on until his produoe is sold and account cleared. The sale society will arrange for 
ginning or husking, at the co-operative factory, and effect sales to the best advantage of 
the grower. When once these salo societies are established, it will be easy to have 
a central co-operative sale office at Karachi. 

Question 3.— Value per acre op land. —The value of land, other things being the 
same, depends on its situation. Assuming the soil itself to be normal, the price will 
depend on (1) whether it is a flow or a lift land, (2) its proximity to the head of 
a canal, (3) its proximity to a railway station, and (4) its proximity to a large town. 
A lift land at the tail of a canal may fetch loss than Bs. 30 per acre, while the same at 
the head may fetch Rs. 60. A lift land away from railway station may range from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per acre, the same within a mile or two of a railway station ranges from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per acre, while near a large town it may fetch up to Rs. 250 per acr6 
owing to the facility of marketing valuable garden crops. I'low lands in the Larkana 
district are known to fetch heavy prices upto Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 per acre, but in 
other districts they range from Rs. 80 to Rs. 150 per acre according to their situation 
and facility of communications. Lands sold for non-payment of revenue, or to satisfy 
a court’s decree as a rule, fetch lower prices than those sold by private negotiation. 

Question 4.— Legal impediments to mortgage. —The civil law has provided several 
safeguards in favour of agriculturists as against money-lenders. I am not in a position 
to give these details, but it is a matter of common knowledge that a money-lender or 
sowcar no longer advances loans on land mortgage. He gets the borrower to effect a sale 
outright, and to execute a sale deed at considerable expense, and then allows him to 
retain possession as a tenant, with a promise that on his repayment of the entire amount 
within a stated time, the land would be restored to him. This system entails a heavy 
loss on the borrower. 

There is no land mortgage bank in Sind, but there is a great demand for one. 
To a very limited extent the existing co-operative banks advance long-term loans for 
live years, for permanent improvements, or for redemption of old debts, but this does 
not satisfy the demand. Whether zemindars borrow for agricultural purposes or for 
unproductive purposes, or for meeting their ancestral liabilities, the fact remains that 
their diminished credit requires the provision of a land mortgage bank to save them 
from the heavy interest and the loss consequent on conditional sales. At the same time 
such a bank should not be hampered with the disabilities imposed by law against the 
money-lenders for recovery of its overdues. 

Whether Sind should have a central co-operative land mortgage bank of its own, or it 
should have a branch of the Provincial land mortgage bank requires some consideration. 

Rai Bahadur Pritamdas. 
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The fact that Sind has comparatively a large number of big landholders makes it desirable 
that it should have a central mortgage bank of its own, but it would be comparatively 
cnsier and cheaper to raise the debenture money in the Bombay market, of course Sind 
will also contribute towards debentures. Whether a central bank or a branch of the 
Provincial Mortgage bank is opened, that institution will have its agencies in all 
the districts, with advisory committees for internal management and supervision. 

The Provincial or the Sind central land mortgage bank may be permitted to issue 
debentures on which the interest may be guaranteed by the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment may also purchase 25 per cent, of the debenture certificates sanctioned, to create 
confidence in the investing public. To secure the Government against any loss, the 
same safeguards may be provided as were done in the ease of debentures issued by the 
Bombay Provincial Go-operative Bank at the start. The Provincial or Kind central 
mortgage bank may encourage long-term deposits by ottering a higher rate of interest, 
and may utilize the surplus funds of central co-operative credit banks. 

A central mortgage bank in Sind may be started as soon as a minimum share capital 
of Rs. 2 lakhs is subscribed, of which half the amount must be paid on allotment, and the 
balance by five annual instalments. Debentures up to five times the subscribed capital 
may be issued bearing interest at 5i] per' cent, on the security of the mortgage 
deeds, which shall be deposited with the Registrar or other representative of debenture 
holders. 

In the case of land mortgage bank, the limit of borrowing may be fixed at 12 times the 
share capital plus the reserve fund. 

For the first five yea rs, the Government may lend the services of an officer of the grade 
of a mulchtiarkar for ascertaining the rights of ownership, the inspection and valuation 
of tho land ottered in mortgage, and tho amount advanced shall not exceed 50 per cent, 
of tho valuation of the mortgaged land. The travelling expense of the officer to be borne 
by the borrower. Tire borrowing members shall subscribe to the share capital up to at 
(oast l/20th the amount borrowed. The loans shall bear interest at 9 per cent, payable 
annually on the amount outstanding. The entire loan shall be repayable within 
ten years by equal annual instalments. The instalments may be paid in advance after a 
good harvest but no extensions shall, as a rule, be granted. Non-payment of three 
instalments shall ontitle the bank to foreclosure. 

Question 5.— Estimated Credit required fob Agriculture. —As explained above, 
I am of opinion that so far as the small and medium class agriculturists are concerned, 
they are financed in co-operatively developed areas to the extent of about 80 per cent, 
by the co-oporative societies, and about 2o per cent, by the sowcars. The members of 
co-operative societies who cultivate about 195,000 acres annually are indebted to the 
extent of about 70 lakhs to their societies and about 17 lakhs to sowmrs. In other arreas 
the ratio varies. The above works out to about Rs. 45 per cultivated acre, and is 
equivalent to 1 1 times the estimated crop value for the year, or about 29 per cent, of the 
value of their holding, assuming Rs. 75 to be the average price per acre. The Revenue 
Report of IrrigationWorks in Sind for 1927-28 shows that 29,73.000 acres were irrigated 
and the value of crops grown was Rs. 8561- lakhs. In 1926-27 the area irrigated was 
31,57,000 acres, and the value of crops grown was Rs. 948J lakhs. These figures give 
the aevrage value of crop per acre as Rs. 29 and 30, respectively. I presume this is 
exclusive of the value of fodder raised. Taking the above figures as our basis, the 
zemindar, who on an average gets 40 per cent, of the produce, realizes Rs. 12 per 
cultivated acre out of which he pays Rs. 3 land revenue and Re. 1 for canal clearance, 
mo x 106—22 
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leaving him a net income of Rs. 8 per cultivated acre. As 52 per cent, of his holding 
remains fallow, he gets a return of 5 per cent, on the present worth of h is holding, 
with all the bother attendant on land management. 

The peasant or the real cultivator is always indebted either to his zemindar, or to the 
sowcar or to the co-operative society, and very often to all, fully to the extent of 
his share of produce for the ensuing year, and sometimes more. The medium and small 
zemindar to maintain himself and his haris during the cultivation season draws on his 
stock of food grain, so far as available and borrows the rest. The haris ’ share of produce 
at Rs. 18 per acre is 30 X 18—540 lakhs. I believe they are indebted to the extent of 
600 lakhs. I am not sure whether the amounts or rather food grains advanced to haris 
by their zemindars should count as a debt. They have to he fed during the cultivation 
season if they are to serve. Excluding the indebtedness of haris, I think the small 
and medium class zemindars are indebted at least to the same extent as the members of 
the co-operative societies, i.e., 1 A times the estimated value of their ensuing crops, from 
15 lakh acres of cultivated area or roughly Rs. 675 lakhs, out of which they finance their 
haris also. Much, however, depends on each year’s harvest. 

The indebtedness of large holders may be ascertained firstly from the Registration 
Department, and secondly from the Manager, Encumbered Estates. 

There are cases in which small holders havo increased their holdings considerably by 
close application, intensive cultivation and steady life, but more often the small holders 
have sold their holdings either to bigger zemindars or to souicars, and are living as tenants 
(mujeries ) hiring other zemindars' lands on rent and managing them. Their lot is the 
most unenviable, as they do not work like haris, and wish to live the life of 
small khatedars without the wherewithal. 

The peasant as a class is always indebted to the extent of his prospective produce or 
more. He has for ages been used to a bare maintenance, and he knows that so long as 
his services are required he shall get his bare maintenance and nothing more. If 
ho happens to get a bumper crop, the zemindar on the one hand and the sowcar on the 
other try to squeeze as much as possible out of him. In some respects the zemindar 
happens to he harder than the sowcar even, hut there are some honourable exceptions. 
The hari has no incentive for hard work, and in many cases leads the life of a serf under 
the influential zemindar. It is inherent in his nature to be attached to agriculture and 
rural life, which pays him the least. 

I am enclosing a copy of my enquiry in a few villages of Hyderabad, which may give 
a fair idea of the agricultural conditions in Sind. 

Question 6—SunsiDlARY Industries. —The small subsidiary industries allied to 
agriculture are (1) ginneries, (2) rice husking mills, (3) dairying, (4) gnr makin g tfl . 
a small extent and (5) garden produce. 

Under the heading “marketing’’ 1 have indicated the lines on which Government may 
help the formation of co-oporative ginneries and rice husking mills, which are at present 
owned by traders. Their establishment in suitable cotton and rice centres wili 
materially help the sale societies in- securing fair prices for their members, produce, at the 
same time they: will provide a subsidiary labour to peasants’ nearer home,. 

I have been advocating the establishment of milk and egg collecting agencies in suit¬ 
able centres which, while providing the cultivators with a supplementary daily income, 
and .raising their standard of. comfort., anil increasing their "-’tayinsr power after a pom; 
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harvest, will give an impetus to dairy farming and poultry breeding at all the centres 
within easy reach of cities. What is wanted is the services of an organizer for establish¬ 
ing such collecting agencies, and an arrangement for wholesale disposal of milk and eggs 
in a city. At present the villagers convert their milk into gti-ee, which yields them about 
one anna per seer of milk, and their eggs fetch little or no value. By co-operative effort 
they will realize more than 0-2-6 per seer of milk and about 0-7-0 per dozen of eggs net. 

The hari and field labourer can earn fair wages by doing canal and Icaria clear¬ 
ance work, as also collecting ak (ealotropis procera) pods of which the cotton fetches a 
higher price than Egyptian or American cotton in the London Market. The plant grows 
wild in the sandy parts of Sind. The Punjab has been exporting this cotton for some 
years past. I have persuaded the Sindlii peasants to collect the pods during their off 
season, hut they are too indolent to go ont of the ordinary groove. 

Hope making, mat making, chick making, basket making are other industries which 
may he organized in the river and lake tracts abounding in Hunj, Sar and other 
grassses. Each of these industries is now worked by non-agricultura) people, who work 
about four months in the year. They aro financed by traders, who make large profits 
from these poor men’s labour. Active propaganda is necessary for organizing these 
industries on co-operative lines. The co-operative banks can very well finance such 
industries, when they are established on the right lines. 

Question 6A.—The above-mentioned industries and weaving are not availed of by 
cultivators to improve their economic condition. 

Question 7.— Relations between Banks op various types.— The co-operative hanks 
have very little to do with the joint stock banks and the indigenous banks. The 
Imperial Bank deposits the surplus funds of co-operative banks, but allows no interest on 
current accounts. It gives free of charge remittance transfer receipts for transmission 
of co-operative funds. It has also given some cash credit facility to the Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, as also the facility to district banks for drawing on their current 
accounts with the Sind Central Bank up to Rs. 5,000 per day by presentation of a cheque 
for payment at the local branch. A further facility of drawing up to Rs. 20,000 
or Rs. 25,000 under this system would be welcome, as it would help in keepiug surplus 
funds within the Movement, and enable the district hanks to earn some interest on them. 

There is no competition between the co-operative and joint stock banks, except to a 
small extent as regards the deposits from the public. This competition is not much felt 
as the co-operative banks are restricted from borrowing more than eight times their share 
capital and reserve. 

I have enumerated under Answer 1, the concessions that the Imperial Bank and the 
Government may grant to the co-operative banks to stimulate the growth of the 
"Movement. I would further suggest the co-operative institutions to he exempted from 
income-tax altogether. At present the interest earned on Government or gilt-edged 
securities is taxable. The co-operative banks investing in them make absolutely no 
profits from them. The banks pay actually a higher rate ol interest on the money 
invested in securities. The money is invested to obviate the necessity of maintaining 
large cash balances. The income-tax is deducted at one anna six pies in the rupee, i. e., at 
the maximum rate, and the banks have to apply for the refund of the whole or a portion. 

When the co-operative sale societies are organized in suitable centres, a liberal 
concession may be made in freight on agricultural produce consigned by a co-operative 
society to the nearest sea-port. 
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I have detailed above the extent to which the co-operative credit has met the require¬ 
ments of agriculturists. For the small traders in taluka towns a few urban societies ha ve 
been recently started, but there is need for many more. Only a few weavers' societies 
have been formed, and aw financed by co-operative banks. The Movement has rightly 
concentrated on provision of credit for agriculturists first, but it is high time that it 
developed in other directions also. 

Qr estion 8.—Credit affected bv hie Dp.kkha.v Agriculturists’ Relief Act.— 
The Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act has very considerably reduced the credit of 
agriculturists. If it were not for the advent of the Co-operative Movement, the financing 
of agricultural industry would have presented a very difficult problem. 

SUCTION 11. 

The indigenous sotnear has played a very important part in the agricultural economy 
from time immemorial, and it will be long before he is altogether eliminated. Until the 
seventies or eighties of the last century, he was patronized by the zemindar or rain of the 
village. He acted as the zemindar's and hart's financier, banker, supplier and salesman, 
and there was mutual trust between them. The souxar helped the mis through 
all monetary difficulties to the utmost of his power, and stood by him through thick and 
thin. For the services he was allowed a fairly high interest, ranging from 12 to 20 per 
cent, according to the circumstances of each ease, as also a suitable reward after a 
bumper crop. He would wait an indefinite time for recovery of his dues, feeling secure 
in the strength of unwritten law that the rats' debts were those of honour and binding 
on him as well as on his posterity. The rats and his harts considered him as their own 
man, and would protect his honour, life and property as their own. I daresay 
there were some unscrupulous sotccars then alsoi who imposed on the unwary agricul¬ 
turists to satisfy their greed with impunity, but. it was always open to the rats 
to transfer his patronage to a more reliable smvear. Similarly there were some recalci¬ 
trant zemindars who evaded payment, but the sowcar knew how to deal with thorn, ft 
was only in extreme cases that law courts were resorted to. Even during the present 
century the late raie Jan Mahomed Bhurgri, upto the last days of his life, employed the 
Hindu sowcars as trustworthy agents for all his transactions, and upto the present day 
tho Hindu zemindars entrust the smvear with all their produce for sale, as and 
when directed, ou the usual trade commission, and have current accounts with them. 
They allow each other 6 per cent, interest, and clear the accounts periodically. Given a 
fairly intelligent client, the sowcars behave property. Some of them take undue 
advantage of a simple illiterate agriculturist, who cannot cheek his account, but such is 
the case all over the world. The above system was very suitable for the agricultural 
economy in that the surplus money of big zemindars together with the sowcars' capital 
was utilized for financing the smaller zemindars, and the money remained in the 
villages. 

During the last 40 or 50 years these relations have been materially disturbed. 
To make up for his bad debts the sowcar raised his rates of interest and resorted to 
objectionable means. There was action and reaction. The protection afforded to the 
agriculturists bv the Encumbered Estates Act and the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief 
Aot tended to widen the gulf, and materially reduced the credit of agriculturists in the 
market. 
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'l'he oo-operafcive credit hae displaced the smvcar to the extent of alxtut 14 per cent, 
and has touched the mere fringe of supply and sale business. The bulk of finance, 
supply and sale is still in the hands of the sotecar, hut, while under the old order, things 
were fairly tolerable except in case of unwary zemindars, they are now worse than before 
the advent of protective legislature. Til! such time as the sowcar continues to he an 
important factor in the agricultural economy, every possible means should he adopted to 
check his greed, hut there should be no impediment to the recovery of his just claims. 
But the most important point, in my opinion, is that every endeavour should be made to 
awaken the agriculturist, and befit him for intelligently attending to his business so as to 
safeguard his interest. 

Economic Enquiry in a few Villages of Deh Sipiki (Taluka Hyderabad, 

Sind), 1927. 

Doh Sipiki was select ed, not hocause it is typical of Sind, but because it is most suitablo 
for our present enquiry, in that thore is a large number of small Ichatedars in it, 
the largest landholder possessing not more than 130 acres, and most of the khatedars 
holding 5 to 15 acres only. It is in such tracts that tho effect of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment may bo expected to show the best result. Our object was to find a centre, where a 
well developed society existed in proximity of a village having no society, hnt such a 
centre could not bo found. 

In centres suitable for co-operative work throe or four villagos were grouped together 
at first to form a society, as in the case of this oentre, while some centres have been 
left alone as unsuitable for co-operative activities, like the Jacobabad frontier where 
there are big Baloch zemindars and the desert part of Thar and Parker, whore the people 
are nomadic. 

The system adopted in Sind appears to be, to find a suitable centre for co-operative 
work, to start a central sooiety to serve three or four villages within a radius of one mile, 
and later when the members grow beyond 60 or 70 to split the society into two or more 
societies and so on. There are five societies in this Deh, but we have confined our 
enquiries to villages financed by the KJuidabux .fnnejo Society. 

The N. W. Railway line runs through the Deh dividing it approximately into 
two halves, the longest distance from the Railway Station Khatian Road being about 
two miles. The Station is nine miles from Hyderabad. It has vast possibilities of 
development,' being near Hyderabad (district town) and being in close proximity with 
the Railway Station. With perennial supply of water in the near future, it can supply 
vegetables and melons to the Hyderabad market. 

The soil is neither very hard nor very soft, ranging from clay loam to sandy loam. It 
is irrigated mostly by lift. Practically all the land is cultivable. The irrigation is from 
'inundation canals and distributaries fed from the Sorfraz and old Puleli Canals. Water 
is available from dune to September only. The cultivation is mostly klwrif; very little 
i.e., less than 10 per cent, land comes under the rabi cultivation as, after harvesting the 
k/iarif crop, there is very little moisture in the soil. If, in any year, there is any over¬ 
flow of water owing to high inundation, some low land remaining uncultivated for 
the Jcharif is put under the rabi cultivation. 

A nar (bigger water wheel) can irrigate about 12 acres of land for running 
which throughout the 24 hours two strong camels and two pairs of bullocks are neces¬ 
sary. Also it requires a mvjeri (managing partner), three karis (labouring partners) and 
one hoy. 
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A tmrlu (small water wheel), which is more generally in use, can irrigate about 7-J acres 
of land, for which two bullooks and two ordinary camels are required. Also a mujeri 
(managing partner) and two haris (labouring partners). The water wheel is kept 
running day and night by four shifts of six hours each. In case of casualties 
three shifts of eight hours each are resorted to. 

The prevailing rent for a land of 7 to 8 acres is Rs. 80. The present worth of land is on 
an average Rs. 125 per acre.. Considering the fact that about 53 per cent, land in this 
tract is left fallow every year, the rent realized on a land of 71 acres is 80 X 47/100= Kb. 38 
per annum, of which the land revenue which is about. Rs. 3 per acre absorbs Rs. 10-9-0 
and the silt clearance a few rupees leaving a net return of Rs. 25 on an investment 
of Rs. 1,037 or just 2-1 per cent, so far as a capitalistic, investment is concerned. 
The land has, however, been rising in value every year, with the early prospect 
of perennial supply of water. The land revenue is always paid by the khatedar, and the 
clearance of karia (water channel) carried out by him. The Government allows him 
annas 8 per acre, but the clearance generally costs more. 

In this tract the landlord or one of his relations manages his land as far as possible. 
He can get his share as a manager if he or any of his relations manages up to 15 acres of 
land each, when ho is considered a mujeri (tenant manager) and in addition to the land¬ 
lord’s rent be gets his share as mujeri also. The rest, of his land is given out on rent or 
left fallow. 

A mujeri (managing tenant) takes land on rent and cultivates it with the help 
of adult males of his family or of labouring partners. He has to find funds for financing 
the cultivation work, including the rationing of labourers and cattle in advance. For 
ration advances to labourers be charges no interest, although he may he paying it him¬ 
self for his borrowings for the same purpose. 

During the cultivation season all the haris live at the nar (water wheel). They arc 
served with an early breakfast sometimes free of charges from the mujeri’s house, 
consisting of ) lb. bajri bread and whey (butter milk). They also get J- lb. to 1 lb. 
of goat’s milk free tft night. They start work before sunrise and stop after sunset,, with 
an interval of U hours for noon meals and rest.- In addition they have to attend the 
water wheel and the watering of field by turns at night. For 11 months in the year, the 
mujeri advances the kari (labourer) 3 kasas (90 lbs.) of bajri monthly or in ail 13} md». for 
the maintenance of his family, also small funds for purchase of cloth, and other 
necessaries. When the crop is sufficient the whole amount advanced is duly recovered, 
but after a poor harvest, a portion of advance remains outstanding against the hari, to 
be recovered from the crops of the following years. 

Abad. —In some cases, when a large area of land gets ready for immediate sowing after 
a rainfall or over-flow, and the klMedar or tenant has not sufficient labour or bullocks 
available for finishing the sowing operations in time, he requisitions the services of 
neighbouring workmen and bullocks and with their combined efiort they finish the 
sowing operations in a day. For these services the workmen are fed with sweet rice, 
and the bullocks given adequate food for the day. This is known as the abad system. 

For collection of harvest the following system is universal in Sind. Men. women and 
grown-up children of tho village and neighbourhood, and often migratory labourers are 
employed for cotton picking and cutting the ears of corn. When the crop is good, each 
picker or harvester gets from l/16th to l/12th of his collection. From a poor crop he 
may get l/10t,h and some time even 1 /8th as settled beforehand. 
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Ahit .—Before the distribution of the produce, the following quantities per hurla axe 
given to craftsmen for services rendered, whether the crop is rich or poor. This is called 
ahit . 

Carpenter: Five kasas grain, 10 bundles of kirby and one basket of ears (yielding 
about 10 lbs. of grain) Note :—Kasa — 32 lbs. He repairs the water wheel and wooden 
parts of tlio field implements as often as necessary. 

Potter : Three kasas of bajri, 10 bundles of kirby, and one basket of ears. He 
supplies all the earthen pots required for the water wheel as also those for drinking water 
on the field and for the household. 

Blacksmith : Three teams of bajri, 5 bundles of kirby, and one basket of ears. He 
supplies one plough share, one scythe and one ramba free, and attends to all the 
repairs of iron implements and parts and the sharpening of tools. 

Barber : Gets 2 kascs of grain, 5 bundles of kirby, and a basket of ears. 

Meghwar (chamar) gets 2£ kasas of grain, 5 bundles of kirby, and one basket of ears. 

He supplies leather thongs for yokes, etc., for the water wheol, and repairs shoes and 
other leather articles. 

Any grain given in charity to a syed, a imilla, or a beggar is given from the mvjeri’s 
share only. 

The produce of cotton or grain shown in our report below is the net produce after the 
above distributions are made. It follows that the actual yield per acre of cotton is about 
8 per cent, more and that of bajri and juur about 12 per cent, more than what has been 
reported bolow. For craftsmen s services, only juar and bajri and kirby are distributed. 
During the period of cotton picking, each woman picker carries her share of pickings to 
the nearest village market, and by barter brings home some necessaries or comforts for 
the family. Bach village shopkeeper has a heap of cotton pickings in a corner of his 
shop, and he is doing a roaring business at considerable profit. 

Wandi System : After paying the land rent to the landlord and meeting the cost 
of seed and manure, and the expenses of lighting and smoking at the resting place, 
the produce is divided as below 

On a liar (big water wheel) the produce is divided into nine equal shares as below :—One 
share for mujeri (managing partner), one share for each of three haris (labouring partners), 
half a share for the water wheel, four shares, one for each strong camel or a pair of 
bullocks used, and half share for the boy. 

On a hurla (smaller wheel) the produce is divided into 5) shares as below :—One shave 
for mujeri (managing partner), one for each of the two haris (labouring partners), half 
share for each bullock or an ordinary camel and quarter share for the small water 
wheel. 

The amount of wandi ranges from Rs. 40 per share in a bad season to Rs. 200 in an 
exceptionally good season, with cotton fetching a high price, but with a 10 or 12 anna 
crop it ranges from Rs. 100 to 125. 

Considering the prevalent wandi system as it is, we find that a peasant family may 
be considered to be above want according to the local standard, if his wandi 
(share) comes to Rs. 120. Assuming a peasant family to consist one adult male, 
one adult female and one child, its requirements are Albs, bajri per day or 18j niaunds 
per annum valued at Rs. 90, clothing Rs. 30, oil, tobacco and condiments Rs. 24, total 
Rs. 144. Of this the housewife can make about Rs. 24 by cotton picking and harvesting 
the rest is to be earned by the peasant himself, Tf there is a boy over the age of eight 
years, lie can earn lus livelihood. 
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To ensure a wandi of Rs. 120, the land should yield Re. 106 per acre. Taking a unit 
at 7J- acres, the expenses of cultivation amounts to Rs. 795 as below :— 


Ks. 

Rent of land, 7A acres .. .. .. • • So 

Manure for 3 acres cotton .. . ■ 40 

Seed ootton and bajri .. . . .. .. 12 

Weeding .. .. .. . ■ • • 33 

icandis at Rs. 120 . . -. .. .. 630 

Total .. 705 

705 -j~ 7t — Rs. L06 per acre. 


Anything above this gives the peasant a few extra comforts, and anything shorter 
involves him in debt. The prosperity of a village may be judged from the above standard. 
Apart from the necessity of cultivation of juar and bajri for provision of staple food for 
the people and fodder for the cuttle, it is worth while considering, as to how far a cotton 
crop gives financially better results. The extra cost involved in cotton cultivation is 
roughly as below per acre. 

Value of seod Rs. 2, value of manure Rs. 10, weoding Rs. 8, extra ploughing Rs. 8 ; 
total Rs. 28. 

Putting the average net yield of cotton at 10 mauuds per acre as compared with 
9 maunds of grain and 42 bundles of kirby, of bajri and 8 mauuds of grain and 50 bundles 
of kirby of juar, an acre of bajri at the present rates yields Rs. 46 worth grain 
and Rs. 14 worth of kirby, total Rs. 59, and an acre of juar Rs. 32 worth of grain and 
Rs. 27-8-0 worth of kirby, total Rs. 69-8-0. At the present rate of cotton at Rs. 11 
por maund, 10 mauuds per acre of cotton yields Rs. 110. Deducting Rs. 28 on account 
of the extra cost of production, cotton at present rates has an advantage of Rs. 22 or 23 
over juar and bajri with the rate of cotton at Rs. 9 it has no advantage. Tho intercul- 
ture of cotton with tit seed has the apparent advantage of making up any deficiency in 
the cotton crop due to frost or boll-worm as also of providing valuable fodder for 
camels. The rate of til seed is about Rs. 10 per maund at present. It would be hotter 
from agricultural point of view to grow til seed crop separately. 

In our enquiry we have taken all tho figures for 1925-26 as it was too early to obtain 
figures for 1926-27. Many of the cultivators had not yet disposod of their produce and 
repaid their loans to the society or tho sowcar. Resides the year 1926-27 has given 
exceptionally low produce owing to vagaries of the river and tho destruction of crops by 
loeusts. 

Below is summarized the economic condition of khatedars, managing tenants, 
labourer partners, and village craftsmen of the village Khuda Bux Junejo, consisting 
of 22 families. Total population is 126, t.c., 35 adult males and 34 adult females and 
47 children. 

There arc nine landholders with a total holding of 330J acres, the maximum holding 
being 130 and minimum 4.1 acres. Of the total area, 285 acres are held by four brothers, 
the most important persons or uiadtras of the village. The remaining 45J acres are, 
held by khatedars on an average of 71 acres each. 

The waderas cultivated 120 acres under their own management and gave 35 acres on' 
rent. In all 1964 acres out of 330 camo under cultivation or just 60 per cent., which ie. 
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very nearly double the average percentage coming under cultivation for the whole 
of Sind. Of the cultivated area 87 acres or 45 per cent, came under cotton cultivation 
and about 55 per cent, under bajri or juar. Some khatedars possessing a large number 
of cattle set apart an acre or two for purely fodder crops. The rotation is cotton and 
bajri or juar. The land to be brought under cultivation is dry, ploughed in February 
and March. The portion selected for cotton is manured and ploughed three or 
four times. 

All farm yard manure is conserved properly, and no portion of cow-dung is used as fuel 
as is the custom elsewhere. This centre abounds with babul trees and there is no dearth 
of firewood. As much manure is procured from the local areas as supply and 
funds permit. The three waderas spent Rs. 800 for purchase of manure, besides using 
their own farm yard manure on 58 acres of cotton cultivated, and the other khatedars in 
addition to their own farm yard manure purchased Rs. 275 worth of manure for 
174 acres of cotton cultivation. On an average Rs. 14 worth of manure per acre was 
used on cotton. The average yield of cotton per acre waB 10 ■ 25 mds. and of bajri about 
0 mds. on the owned land, and the average price of yield per acre was Rs. 81. 

In case of rented laud the average yield of cotton per acre was 6 • 25 mds. and of 
bajri about 8 mds. The average price of yield per acre was Rs. 67. The lesser 
average being due to poorer quality of land, less manure used and less ploughing. 
Of the 5 managing tenants 3 claim to have purchased Rs. 60 worth of manure each. 

Taking the economic condition of each class, we find that the three waderas' families 
holding an area of 286 acres between themselves effected during the year a saving of 
Rs. 2,282 of which Rs. 600 was invested in purchase of land and the balance in 
the increase of livestock. As the most important persons in the village they have to 
maintain a pretty high standard of living and to keep their board open to all visitors, 
official and non-official. They appear to be steady and decent without being lavish. 

Of the remaining six khatedars holding between them 45 acres of land, five effected a 
saving of Rs. 589 of which Rs. 108 was paid in the discharge of old debt and Rs. 227 in 
the investment of live stock; while one had a deficit of Rs. 167 owing to poor yield of 
cotton crop. Their standard of living is fairly high, though they have not much 
to spend for the feed of visitors. The.case No. 6 (Appendix A) is worthy of attention, in 
which a holding of 44 acres has maintained a family of five with a balanced budget for 
the year. The family possesses 2 bullocks and 1 buffalo, 3 cows and a calf, but has a debt 
of Rs. 540 or nearly the entire price of its holding. 

Coming to the case of tenant managers (mujeries) we find them economically worst oil - 
Five of them cultivated 35 acres of land with the help of labourer partners. Only one 
bad a net saving of Ks. 91 and one had a balanced budget. The remaining three had 
deficits of Rs. 46, 172 and 42 respectively. These five owe the society Rs. 1,285 
and excepting the first, the remaining four owe the sowcar also Rs. 242 bearing interest 
at 18J to 37J per cent. This is due to fheir living on the style of small khatedars without 
possessing the wherewithal while their share of the produce is equivalent to that 
of a labouring partner, who is free from the interest charges. They have to provide the 
cattle and funds for the whole upkeep, and bear the burden of the whole interest. With 
a bumper crop, the amounts advanced to labourers are recovered, otherwise there 
is always some advances outstanding against the labourers, which are not counted 
as a safe asset. Case No. 13 (Appendix A) had a good chance of paying off the major 
portion of the sou-car's debt amounting to Rs. 80 but did not do so, having 
evidently spent away his saving in some uneconomical way. 
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The tnwjeries (tenant manager^ live on the style of small khatedars. Their dress is 
the same, they live partly on bajri the staple food, and partly on wheat and rice, and 
maintain some milch animals for their milk and butter requirements. The five tenants 
dealt with here possess besides the 14 draught animals, 10 cows and 10 goats. They do 
not take any outside work and their females do not do any field work like the picking of 
cotton. Yet there are cases when by diligence and prudence mujeries have raised them¬ 
selves to the position of khatedars (vide case No. 5, Appendix A) and by uneconomical 
habits a khcdedar reduces himself to the position of a tenant. 

Field Labourers.—Much of the labour is migratory. They come from other parts of 
the country, work on the fields for the time being, and return to their homes. There are 
only three stationary labourers’ families in the village, consisting of four adult males, four 
females and seven children. Men work as labouring partners on the field. During the 
last year, their shares of wandi came to Rs. 125, 120 and 100 respectively, or an average 
of Rs. 115. Three house-wives earned Rs. 161 by picking and harvesting, and one 
house-wife by her work procured some little comforts for the family. One of the families 
consisting of eight members owns three cows and five goats. The goats’ milk 
and whey are used by the family, the sale proceeds of butter feed the cows. The labour¬ 
ing classes scarcely ever use butter. They live on bajri, whey and goat’s milk. 
The zemindars distribute whey freely to the poor and supply a little milk to their haris in 
the evening. 

The three labourers’ families owe the zemindars Rs. 377 bearing no interest' 
One family had a saving of Rs. 59 which went to reduce its debt, two families had deficit 
of Rs. 36 and 20 respectively. 

Craftsmen.—There is one blacksmith, one chamar, one weaver and one od (builder 
of mud walls). 

The blacksmith is an outsider Pathan settled in the village with a family of 
eight members. He got Rs. 552 worth of grain and kirby in the shape of ahit 
mentioned above, from 80 hurtas served by him, besides Rs. 160 from the shop work, 
making a total of Rs. 712. Of this he spent Rs. 135 on material for the shop and Rs. 377 
on household requirements. Out of a net saving of Rs. 80 he paid Rs. 58 towards his 
loan account, and Rs. 22 as interest. He had borrowed from a sowcar Rs. 110 at 20 per 
cent, for a marriage, of which he still owes Rs. 80. But for this debt he is well off. He 
owns a buffalo, 2 cows and 6 calves. 

The chamar has a family of seven members. He got Rs. 94 worth of grain and kirby 
as ahit from 16 hurlas served by him, besides Rs. 180 from the sale of shoes, making a 
total of Rs. 274, of which Rs. 50 was paid for leather, and 224 was spent on household 
requirements. He owes nobody anything and appears to be happy. He owns a -cow 
and a calf. His only grievance is that he has not the sole monopoly for removing 
the skins of dead animals, in which he is sometimes preceded by others. 

Weaver who is meyhwar by caste, immigrated from Banner 20 years ago, with 
an ancestral debt of Rs. 400 bearing interest at 18J per cent. He has a wife and five 
children. He made Rs. 80 by weaving, his four sons earned Rs. 140 in the shape 
of wages and his wife earned Rs. 32 by weeding and harvesting : total Rs. 252, of which 
he spent Rs. 182 on living, paid Rs. 30 towards debt and saved Rs. 40. Until recently 
he owned a cow, but sold it off for Rs. 80. He now possesses two calves only. But for 
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the ancestral debt he is alright. He is in no hurry to discharge the debt. He has been 
paying Rs. 30 annually towards it, which does not even cover half the interest, while 
the sowcar appears to be satisfied with a safe return of 71 per cent, and the amount 
of outstanding debt growing instead of diminishing. 

Od (builder of mud walls).—Family two adult males and one female, earned Rs. 180 
by building mud walls and another Rs. 12 by his wife picking cotton. This income just 
sufficed the family’s simple requirements. Besides six donkeys which are maintained for 
carrying the mud, he owns one cow with a calf and 10 goats. The donkeys are fed on the 
refuse of stables and a handful of bajri per day. The goats live on shrubs and babul 
pods, while the butter of cow pays for its feed. 

There is one Syed family in the village consisting of eleven persons. Its income from 
charity was Rs. 400 which was all spent for its maintenance. The Syed has followers in 
several villages of the centre. This village contributes only a share of his maintenance. 

Livestock.—Of the village consists of 31 camels, 47 bullocks, 38 she-buffaloes, 59 cows, 

62 calves, 84 goats, 2 horses and 6 donkeys. The land cultivated was 196} acres, and 
as the ploughing is done by bullocks only, each pair must have ploughed 8} acres of land 
on an average of 3 times during the year, besides working the water wheels. With the 
exception of a few camels reserved for riding all are employed in working the water 
wheels during the cultivation season, and carrying manure before cultivation. There 
are no bullock carts in use. 

Milch Animals.—Assuming that half of the animal# remain in milk, and allowing 12 lbs. 
of milk per buffalo and 6 lbs. per cow and 1} lbs. per goat per day, the milk produce should 
work out to (19X 12) plus (30 X 6)=408 lbs. of buffalo and cow milk, and (42X1'5)= 

63 lbs. of goat milk amongst a population of 116 persons. Allowing a lb. of 
milk per head of population and 20 lbs. for visitors, there would be 335 lbs. left for butter 
making. At one oz. of butter per lb., the amount of butter would be about 21 lbs. per 
day or 365 X 21=7,665 lbs. for the year of which about 70 per cent, or 5,365 lbs. was used 
in the village by khatedars and managing tenants, and about 30 per cent, or 2,300 lbs. 
was sold for Rs. 1,782. 

Debts.—The loans borrowed from the co-operative society amount to Rs. 5,213 by 
khatedars, and Rs. 1,285 by tenants, total Rs. 6,498. Those borrowed from sowcars 
amount to Rs. 760 in the case of khatedars, and Rs. 242 in the case of tenants, total 1,002 
showing that the society finances the villagers to the extent of 87 per cent, of their 
requirements, which is satisfactory. 

The parties that have resorted to village sowcar for loan are either small khatedars or 
- mUtaging tenants. The waderas have no need to borrow from them and the labourers 
are financed by their employees. We notice that when ornaments are pawned the rate 
of interest charged is 18} or one pice per rupee per month. While there may be some 
reason for paying a high rate of interest, on an unsecured loan, the payment of 18} on a 
well secured loan is very uneconomical. Propaganda appears to be necessary to impress 
on the people that unless a loan is required for a brief period not exceeding six months, 
it would be better to sell the ornaments outright, and make them again when funds 
become available as the making of silver ornaments does not exceed four or five per cent, 
of the value of silver. In two cases unsecured loans bear 27 percent, interest and in one 
instance 37} per cent. In two cases Rs. 60 and 23 are borrowed from kinsmen without 
interest. 
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Daring the last five years there have been only four marriages in the village, hut no 
deaths. There must have been eases of infant mortality, but that could not have been 
an expensive affair. One khatedar (Case 4, Appendix A) spent Rs. 1,300 and another 
(Case 7, Appendix A) Rs. 800 on the occasion of marriages. The first had a saving 
of Rs. l,000and the second Rs 500, the parents specially mothers usually reserve asmuch 
as they can, generally in the shape of ornaments for the prospective marriage of their 
children. The first received Rs. 300 in the shape of communal contribution called 
Pahat and the second Rs. 140. The latter had also to borrow Rs. 160 to make up the 
shortage. The blacksmith (Case No. 19, Appendix A) spent Rs. 160 on wedding, of which 
Rs. 50 was received from communal contribution and the rest was borrowed. A liari 
(Case 15, Appendix A) spent Rs. 100, all borrowed from the zemindar. 

Pahat —Is an ancient system of co-operat ion, by which all members of a community, 
relations and friends contribute their quota on the occasion of a marriage or death. 
In the case of big influential zemindars it may amount to some thousands 
of rupees. 

Results achieved by co-operation.—It is not possible to estimate accurately the 
economic gain of the village since the opening of the co-operative society ; it is 
claimed that:— 

(1) More land has come under annual cultivation. This may be ascertained irons 
the Revenue Record for the whole Deh, but there is no means of finding this for this 
village only. From the general enquiries made by us the area of cultivation by the 
village has increased by 20 or 25.per cent, in six years. 

(2) More area comes under cotton cultivation. For the last year our enquiry 
shows 45 per cent, under cotton; it is asserted by the lehatedars of the village that eight 
years ago the cotton area did not exceed 33 per cent. In 1926-27, however, owing to 
a fall in cotton price during the previous year, there has been a decrease in cotton 
cultivation. 

(3) By adoption of dry-ploughing long before cultivation, and judicious use of 
manure, the yield of soil has increased. We are told by the cultivators that although 
they were aware of the benefits of dry-ploughing and manure long ago they had not 
sufficient funds at their disposal for better tillage and purchase of manure. It is said 
that the average yield of cotton was less than six maunds, and of bajri about 
six maunds per acre, ten years back. 

(4) By cash payment they now get pure and good seed, whereas before the advent 
of co-operation, the smaller khatedars and tenant managers got,seed on credit, of an 
inferior quality. Similarly they can purchase draught animals of better quality 
with cheaper credit provided by co-operation. 

(5) The saving under interest, assuming that the borrowing from sowcars amounted 
to the same figure, i.e., Rs. 6,500, is roughly Rs. 650 per annum. The waieras 
paid the sowcar a minimum interest of 20 per cent., but the smaller khatedars 
and managing tenantB paid from Rs. 25 to 37 $ per cent, before coming in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

(6) They have become more businesslike, and majority of them are thrifty. They 
have increased their holdings and livestock as detailed above. 
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Village Khudabux Junejo, Deh Sipiki , Taluka Hyderabad , Sind, showing 
Class of people. Holdings, Population and Livestock. 
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Showing the Economic Condition of Cultivators of Khudabux Junejo 
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Ai. 

Village, Deh Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 
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Summary of the Economic Condition of Village Tajo Junejo, Deh 
Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 

The village consists of 21 families. Total population 109, i.e., 55 adult males, 32 adult 
females and 42 children. 

There are 10 khatedars with a total holding of 260} acres, the maximum holding being 
44} acres and the minimum holding 6 acres. Of the total area 131} acres wa3 cultivated 
by the khatedars themselves and 21 acres were let out on rent. Total brought under 
cultivation was 162} acres or 58} per dent, as compared with 60 per cent, of the 
Khudabux Junejo village. Some tenants took 9} acres of additional land from 
khatedars of adjoining villages for cultivation. 

Only one khatedar used Rs. 100 worth of manure and 2 tenants Rs. 40 worth of it, in 
addition to their own farm yard manure, but of these tenants one reaped a good harvest, 
he having sufficient supply of water. The crop of the other two suffered owing to 
inadequacy of water supply. 

Of the total area of 162} acres under cultivation 57} acres or 35} per cent, was 
put under cotton intercultured by some with til seed. The remaining was put under bajri 
and juar. The average yield of ootton per acre was 8'8 maunds in the case of khatedars 
and 6 ■ 1 maunds in the case of tenants. The average yield of bajri and juar in the ease of 
both khatedars and tenants was 6 maunds per acre. The average price of yield per acre 
was Rs. 66 in the case of khatedars and Rs. 55-8-0 in the case of tenants. These results 
compare unfavourably with those reported for the Khudabux Junejo village, due chiefly 
to the lands of this village being further away from the main Sarfraz Canal, and hence 
receiving lesser supply of water. Even the bajri cultivation, which may be expected to 
withstand a little deficiency of water, gave a poor yield. The use of manure does not 
appear to have improved the results. 

Taking the economic condition of each class, we find that of the ten khatedars , only 
three effected a saving of Rs. 1,807 which was paid towards the reduction of their debts, 
while seven of them had a deficit of Rs. 1,265-8-0. One of these is not a member of the 
co-operative society. He himself cultivated only 14 acres out of a holding of 42 acres. He 
does not like to expand his activities. He owes the sowcar Rs. 500 carrying interest at 
18} per cent. His deficit for the year amounted to Rs. 160 (Case No. 3). Endea¬ 
vour may be made to bring him in the co-operative society. The remaining nine 
khatedars owe the co-operative society Rs. 3,465 bearing interest at 10}} per cent, 
and the sowcar Rs. 7,040 of which Rs. 120 is on 37} por cent, and the balance on 18} per 
cent. Three of the khatedars have mortgaged their holdings for Rs. 1,600, 600 and 750 
respectively, the balance Rs. 4,090 is unsecured. Of the three khatedars who have 
mortgaged their lands, one (Case No. 9) has already sold his holdings of six acres owing to 
the failure of this year’s crops, another (Case No. 1) a holder of 43} is labouring under the" 
heavy load of old debt of Rs. 2,600 incurred by his deceased brother, which he is striving 
to redeem. His is a suitable case for “ old debt redemption.” The third party (Case 
No. 7) with a holding of 23} acres has mortgaged his land for Rs. 600 having had a deficit 
of Rs. 290 last year, owing to deficiency of water. This year’s general failure of crop must 
have made his case much worse. With two subsequent good crops, he might pull him- 
sefl up, but with one more poor crop his case might become hopeless. One khatedar 
(Case No. 4) with a holding of 44} acres owes the sowcar Rs. 1.800, which he has 
been striving to reduce effectively. The 18} percent, interest is a heavy drag on his 
resources. His also is a suitable case for old debt redemption. His grievances against 
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the co-operative society is that it does not advance him sufficient funds for cultivating 
the land ; Rs. 535 advanced is too little for a holding of 44J acres. 

Only one khatedar in the village (Oa.se No. 6) appears to he tolerably sound financially. 
With a holding of 22 acres he had an income of Rs. 1,410 and a saving of Rs. 100 last year. 
During the last five years, he got married, built a house, and reduced his old debts. He 
now owes the society only Rs. 500. 

One khatedar (Case No. 10), a holder of eight acres, was too lazy to cultivate 
his own land. He rented out his land and draught animals to a tenant, on condi¬ 
tion that he would get half the produce of the land. He owes the society Rs. 220 and the 
sowcar Rs. 140, and hail a deficit of Rs. 9t> last year. By a little effort he could have 
released himself from the sowcar's debt. 

Speaking generally, owing to unfavourable situation of the land of this village as 
regards water supply compared with the Khudahux Junejo Village, its staying power is 
very little, and the general failure of crop this season will affect it seriously. The khate- 
dars of this village cannot afford to live on the style of those of village Khudabux Junejo. 

Of the five tenant managers ( mujeries) only one (Case No. 13) had a balanced budget, 
with no other debt excepting Rs. 100 of the co-operative society. The remaining four 
tenants had a total deficit of Rs. 518 during the last year. Between them they owe the 
society Rs. 1,065 bearing interest at 10 ] j| percent, and the sowcar Rs. 1,312 bearing 
interest at 18 J per cent.. This class is financially worst off as already detailed in our 
report of the Khudabux Junejo Village. 

The three oraftsmen in the village appear to have just enough for their simple needs, 
but two of them owe the sowcar Rs. 200 and Rs. 180 respectively, bearing interest at 37J 
per cent, which is a heavy drag on them. The debts were incurred for marriages, and 
will, owing to heavy interest, take agoa 1o clear off. The three petty shopkeepers and 
hawkers earned Rs. 1,250, and effected a saving of Rs. 554 which they invested in their 
business. 

There are no labourers’ families permanently residing in this village. 

Livestock of the \illage consists of 20 camels, 12 buffaloes, 51 bullocks, 38 cowb, 
36 calves, 42 goats, 2 ponies and 1 donkey. 

The land cultivated was 162 acres, and as the ploughing is done by bullocks only, each 
pair of bullocks on an average ploughed 6J acres of land three times during the 
year, besides working the water wheels during the cultivation season, and carrying 
manure before the cultivation. 

Milch Animals.—Assuming that half the animals remain in milk, and allowing 12 lbs. of 
milk per buffalo, 6 lbs. per cow and 1§ lbs. for goat per day, the milk produce would be 
(6X 12)+(29 x.6)+(21 X 14) = 217 lbs. among a population of 109 persons. Allowing 
1 lb. per day, there would be left for butter making 108 lbs. At one oz. per lb. the amount 
of butter would bo 0 lbs. per day or a total of 3,285 lbs. for the year. Of this 90 per 
cent, appears to bar e been used up in the village, and only 9’75 per cent, or about 
4 maunds of ghee was sold for Rs. 275. 

Ceremonials.—During the last five years there were six marriages. One amongst the 
khatedars , two amongst the barbers and three amongst the petty shopkeepers. The kha¬ 
tedar spent Rs. 400 of which Rs. 100 was by communal contribution ( pahat) and Rs. 300 
borrowed. The barbers spent Rs. 340 on two marriages of which Rs. 45 was from past 
savings, Rs. 60 was contributed by community and Rs. 235 borrowed. The petty shop¬ 
keepers spent Rs.. 1,900 on three marriages of which Rs. 800 was from savings, 
Rs. 1,000 was paid by two bridegrooms (sowcars of village Moose Khavan) and Rs. 100 
borrowed. 
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Tbere were four deaths, three amongst the Ichatedars’ families costing Rs. 180 of which 
Rs. 90 was contributed by the community, Rs. 60 was from past savings, and Rs. 30 
borrowed. One death in the porter’s family cost Rs. 40 which was borrowed. 
Altogether the cost of ceremonials was Rs. 2,860 in five years, or an average of Rs. 572 
per annum. 

It will be seen that when conditions are unfavourable, co-operative credit does not 
materially improve the condition of cultivators. 
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Summary of the economic condition of Village Shadi Rajar Deh, 
Sipiki, Taluka Hyderabad, Sind. 

'The village consists of 14 families, population 68, i.e., 27 adult malts, 1.6 adult 
females, and 16 children. 

There are nine khatedars with a total holding of 261 acres, the maximum holding being 
40 J and minimum holding 10 acres. Of the total area 95 acres was cultivated by the 
khatedars themselves and sixteen acres given out on rent. Total brought under cultiva¬ 
tion 111 acres or 42'6 per cent, as compared with 60 per cent, of Khudabux Junejo 
village and 69 per cent, of Tajo Junejo village. 

Only four khatedars in addition to their own farm yard manure used 200 rupees worth 
of purchase manure in their cotton cultivation of 16£ acres, or an average of 
Rs. 12 worth per acre but excepting Nos. 3 and 4 (Appendix Cj) their yield was 
poor owing to deficiency of water. The tenants used only their own farm yard 
manure. 

Of the total area of 111 acres under cultivation, only 21 acres or 191 per cent, was put 
under cotton, ana 90 acres or 81 per cent, under bajri and juar. The average 
yield of cotton was 7 • 9 maunds per aero in the case of khatedars, and only 3 maunds of 
cotton with 2 maunds of intercultured til seed per acre in the case of tenants. 
The average yield of bajri and juar in the case of khatedars was 6'7 and 9’8 maunds 
respectively. One khatedar got 4 maunds of til seed exclusively from J an acre of land. 
In the case of tenants the yield of bajri was 3‘8 and of juar 6£ maunds per acre. The 
average price of the yield came to Rs. 58-10-0 per acre in the case of khatedars and 
Rs. 41-8-0 in the case of tenants. These are worse than the results of Tajo Junejo, bad 
enough though the latter are. These two villages have put in less labour and manure in 
the land. Taking the cost of cultivation into consideration the viandi share woud 
be too small either fora labourer or a pair of bulljcks. The inadequacy of water is 
mainly responsible for it, but the poor results react on the cultivator who gets 
demoralised and indifferent. 

Taking the economic condition of each class we find that of the 9 khatedars, 
five effected a saving of Rs. 1,362. This was due not to agricultural produce, but to sale 
of lac Rs. 325, firewood Rs. 146, garden produce Rs. 80, trade Rs 760 and wages Rs. 240. 
Considering the extent of their holdings, their standard of living is much below that of 
Khudabux Junejo Village. Case No. 1 (Appendix C ^) cultivated only one-third of his 
holding, just enough to maintain his family, but supplemented his income by trade and 
silt clearance contract, effecting a saving of Rs. 625 thereby. Case No. 2 (Appendix 
C j) cultivated less than one-third of his holding to meet the bare requirement of 
his family, but had to borrow for a marriage. Case No. 3 (Appendix C j) is the Secretary 
of Khudabux Junejo Society. He appears to be thrifty, and has been investing his sav¬ 
ing in land and livestock. No. 6 (Appendix C j) is an indifferent cultivator, but makes 
up his deficiency by trade in kirby. No. 7 (Appendix C 1 ) cultivated six acres of his 
own and five acres taken on rent. His agricultural produce was just enough for 
his maintenance, but he saved Rs. 126 from the produce of garden and babul trees. 
No. 4 was a member, who from his own savings purchased 9£ acres three years ago. 
He has now ceased to he a member. The rest, i.e.. Nos. 5 and 9 (Appendix C j), who are 
not members of the society, are indifferent and put forth no effort at improvement. 
The last has actually sold a portion of his land to a member khatedar. 
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Tenant managers were only two. One of them cultivated nine acres and had a deficit 
of Rs. 25 at the end of the year. Another cultivated 6J acres, and made up his 
deficiency of Rs. 00 by silt clearance. 

Debts. —The 4 khatedars members owe the society Rs. 1,317 and one case No. 2 
(Appedix G j) owe j, sowcar also Rs. 50 bearing interest at 37J per cent, besides Rs. 100 
to a friend without, interest, the rest are not indebted. One tenant owes the society 
Rs. 225 and another Rs. 59. The latter is a new member who, before coming into the 
society, owed the soiocar Rs. 100 bearing interest at 25 per cent. It is expected that he 
would soon borrow from the society to pay off the sowcar's debt. This village appears to 
command very little credit with the sowcar. The total borrowings amount to Rs. 2,111 
of which Rs. 1,631 is from the society, Rs. 150 from the sowcar and Rs. 330 from 
the zemindars and craftsmen. 

There are two labourers’ families in the village, one of which consists of a single man 
doing job work to maintain himself, and the other consists of six members, two of whom 
are adult males. One of these works on wandi system with a khatedar, the other 
does job work. The family had a deficit of Rs. 114 which was borrowed from the 
khatedars without interest. 

There is only one craftsman, a porter in the village. He earned Rs. 280, just enough 
for a family of seven members, according to his simple mode of living. 

Livestock of the -village consists of 16 camels, 31 bullocks, 12 buffaloes, 29 cowa» 
16 calves, 58 goats and 2 donkeys. 

The land cultivated was 111 acres, so each pair of bullocks had to plough an average 
of seven acres three times, besides working the water wheel. The sixteen camels worked 
the water wheel during the cultivation season, and carried manure before cultivation. 

Ckkemoniai.s. —During the last five years, there were five deaths, on which Rs. 350 
was spent, and two marriages on which Rs. 650 was spent total Rs. 1,000 of which Rs. 400 
was contributed by the community. Average expense per annum on ceremonials was 
Rs. 200. Here too owing to the deficiency of water, the co-operative credit alone has not 
materially improved the condition of cultivators. But for the early prospect of peren¬ 
nial supply of water from the Barrage Canals we would have recommended the digging of 
some wells for raising garden and vegetable crops to improve the economic condition of 
this and Tajo Junejo village. 
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appendix c. 


t illage, Shadi Hajar Deh, S : phi, Taluka Hyderabad , Sind. Showing cla*s of 
People , area of Holdings, Popula.ion and Livestock. 
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APPENDIX 

Showing the Economic condition of cultivators of Village 
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C, 

Skadi It ajar Deh, Sipiki, Talulca Hyderabad, Sind. 
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Suggestions for improvements. 

In the case of some khatedars of Tajo Junejo village, it has been observed that they 
are labouring under a heavy load of old debts bearing interest at 18J per cent. Arrange¬ 
ments may be made to redeem these debts and relieve them of the long struggle in meet¬ 
ing the heavy interest charges. The scope of the society may be widened to enable it to 
advance the medium class khatedars up to a limit of Rs. 1,500 in lieu of the present limit 
of Rs. 1,000. With a better supply of water in the near future, they have better prospects 
before them. 

The situation of these three villages near a railway station makes them very suitable 
for diary farming and poultry breeding. No attempt is at present made to improve the 
breed of cattle. In the near future, Sind will have to face the problem of finding a 
large number of draught animals for tillage of the extra Barrage lands, and any 
systematic attempt at cattle breeding would be most welcome. There is no reason why 
the male buffaloes in Sind should not be utilized for tillage as is done in other 
parts of India. They are at present slaughtered away. We suggest that a butter and 
egg collecting agency be opened co-operatively at the Khatian Station, to serve the large 
number of neighbouring villages of which there are 10 in Deh Sipki only, which will give 
an impetus to dairy farming and poultry breeding. 

There are some private forests in the neighbourhood, which may be taken on contract 
co-operatively for grazing purposes. The Government may also reserve any available 
lands for grazing purposes, if possible. 

The milk brought by each individual may either be transported fresh or be skimmed at 
the agency, the price of the cream extracted be paid down and the skimmed milk 
returned to the owner for his use. Similarly the price of eggs brought by each 
individual may be paid down on delivery. Each villager can keep some poultry without 
much expense and trouble which will give him some subsidiary income daily and make 
him happier. 

Without such an agency it would not be possible for each individual to run to 
Hyderabad (9 miles) with his small produce. There is plenty of demand in the 
Hyderabad market for fresh milk, butter and eggs. The latter are imported all the way 
from Peshawar. 

I have learnt subsequently that buffaloes would not do for draught work in the hot dry 
climate of Sind. 

Oral Evidence. 

J1603. The Chairman : Rai Bahadur Pritaindas, you have been for a number of years 
closely in touch with agricultural and co-operative activities in Sind V—-Yes, for 
11 years. 

11601. And you have made some enquiries about and have been in contact with 
agriculturists ?—Yes. 

11605. You have divided the agriculturists into three classes, viz., (1) big zemindars 
holding more than 500 acres, (2) small zemindars holding less than 500 acres and (3) small 
khatedars holding less than 100 acres and those who have no lands. But would it not he 
logical to separate the haris from the small khatedars ?■—Amongst liar is also there are two 
classes. One class consists of those who take lands on contract for one year or more, and 
the second class includes those who work on the batai system. 


Rai Bahadur Pritaindas, 
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11606. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta: Which of the two systems is more prevalent?— 
The villages that I have actually visited and made economic enquiries into have 
generally small holdings ranging from 5 acres to 30 acres. There we have the contract 
system, and there is very little of the batai system. Where there are big zemindars 
holding over 500 acres, there is the batai system, but where the holdings are less 
than 100 acres, they are given on contract system or the holders cultivate themselves or 
with labour. 

11607. The Chairman : When the lands are given under contract, I suppose the rent 
is fixed ?—It is settled beforehand in the tract that I have visited. The contract money 
is fixed in cash at Rs. 80 or Rs. 00 per acre. 

11608. Is it an annual contract ?—In some cases it is given for five years also and in 
some eases three, years. For small holders it is one year or even one season. 

11609. Mr. J. N R. Mehta : Which of the two systems is better in your opinion ?— 
For the zemindar batai system is better, but for the labourer I do not think there 
is much difference. 

11610. The Chairman : Under this system which prevails in Sind where most of the 
land is cultivated by men who ha ve no permanent interest in the land, is there much work 
done by way of permanent land improvement ?—Very little. 

11611. Not even by the small khahdars ?—There are a few instances, but they are 
exceptions. I know of an instance in which a man who inherited only 5 acres of land has 
increased his holding to 150 acres after twenty years of hard work. But such eases are 
exceptions. 

11612. Apart from that, is it not also a fact that some of the settlers from the Punjab 
have been able to nave more and better themselves than their Sindhi brethem ?—Yes, 
they are more hard working, and they carry on cultivation on a better system than the 
iSindliis. I know for a fact that their yield is about 30 to 40 per cent, more than what 
a Sindhi hari has produced. 

11613. Do your co-operative societies finance haris to any large extent About 
three years back the co-operative societies used to advance to haris about eight or ten 
times as much as they do at present. They used to give them loans on a very extensive 
scale and to a large number of haris, but it was found by experience that when the haris 
left a certain tract, it was very difficult torecover the arrears, and unfortunately in some 
cases the loans were given not on the surety of the zemindar but on the. surety of other 
haris or khatedars, and we found that when they left the tract it was very difficult 
to effect recoveries from them and the sureties had to pay. So, for the last 18 months we 
have put a greater check on the advances to haris. 

11614. But if you get the zemindar to stand surety for the hari, would you still 
object ?—Then there is no objection. 

11615. Which is the better system, financing the zemindar and let him finance the 
hari, or financing the hari and let the zemindar stand surety ?—From the point of view 
of banks and societies it is not safer to finance the hari direct. 

11616. From the point of view of the haris ?—As a general rule haris cannot be 
trusted because they may leave at any time. There, may be some exceptions. 

11617. In one case you give the loan of Rs. 1,000 to a zemindar and let him distribute 
Rs. 1,000 to 10 haris each, and in t he other case you give Rs. 1,000 to haris, and if the 
Ann's fail, you have, tie zemindar as surely. It has also been represented to us that 
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the zemindar may take Rs. 1,000 from the society and advance only Rg. 600 to harts and 
use Rs. 400 for himself. Where is the harm in giving the haris on the security of the 
zemindar ?—There is no objection. 

11618. If the zemindar does not stand surety, it is not safe ?—No. I do admit 
the honesty of the hari, hut in practice I have found that he is not honest, and we cannot 
trust him. 

11619. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : What is your experience about the honesty of zemindars 
and khatedars ?—They are very steady people. 

11620. The Chairman: But the zemindar has land as security. A man must have 
credit or character ?—I know there are zemindars at present who can easily raise money 
at 6 per cent, in the open market, but there are others who cannot get it at less than 9 to 
10 per cent. 

11621. Can you suggest any way by which some of your bigger zemindars, who have 
more than what is really required, can bo made to save and invest ?—Very few would 
save here. So far as Mohamedan zemindars are concerned, they are averse to earn any 
interest on the deposits. There are instances where money in the shape of gold coins and 
sovereigns is kept buried. 

11622. In the Hyderabad district?—Yes. 

11623. Is it due to want of confidence in the institutions in which they can deposit 
or is it on religious grounds ?—On religious grounds, and they do not feel sufficiently 
tntcrestsd in the upliftment of the country. 

11624. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : The last witness stated that such class is rapidly 
decreasing. Do you agree with that ?—Yes, the class is decreasing. 

11625. The Chairman: Do many Mohamedans deposit in your bank?—Not more 
than four or five. 

11626. Do they receive interest ?—Yes, but they do not utilise it for their own use. 

11627. What is your experience about the zemindari banks in Sind ?—We havo three 
in Sind. Ouo is at Mirpurkhas, which has been working for the last three or four years. 
I have heard that these banks are working satisfactorily, but I have no personal 
experience. 

11628. What is your experience about provision of finance to these big zemindars 
by separate institutions ? Do you think a separate institution is necessary ?— 
I am averse to bringing these bigger zemindars into rural co-operative societies, 
because, I am afraid, if they come in large numbers the poor would not be adequately 
fi nanced. 

11629. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta : On the other hand, would that not be a better security 
to the bank ?—We are following the practice of having zemindars, who are holding 200 
or 300 acres, but if we go on bringing big holders, I am afraid, most of the money will go 
into their pockets. 

11630. The Chairman : I see from your statement that 25 per cent, of your members 
are haris, as according to your figures out of 29,000 members 7,000 are haris ?—Yes, all 
told we have more than 40,000 members in. the Co-operative Movement, but if I omit 
the members of the urban banks the number comes to 29,000. 

11631. You suggest that there should be an arrangement made for the supply of all 
the articles that the agriculturists want through the Taluka Development Association, 

Rut Bahadur Prilamdas. 
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Has that been done here ?—It has been tried in Tando Allahyar section. It was tried in 
Hatri section also with, good results and it is being tried in Shikarpur and Larkana 
to some extent, but the results are not quite what I should like to have, because those 
people who manage these things have not yet learnt proper business methods. 

11632. There is a very important point which you raise about finance in bad years- 
As you say, your deposits are mostly one-year deposits and when there is a succession of 
bad years the position of the bank becomes rather difficult. You have no practical 
experience of these difficulties ?—No such difficuty has arisen. 

11633. What is the actual procedure ? Supposing one year is bad, do you give them 
an extension ?—Yes. 

11634. And if the second year is also bad ?—It is like this. Supposing we have 
advanced Rs. 4,000 to a certain society, and if the season is bad, there is never a total 
failure but there is some crop, and so instead of paying Rs. 2,500 they pay only Us. 1,500. 
For the new season we would advance not Rs. 2,500 but up to Rs. 1,500 only. 

11635. Does that drive them to the sowcars 1 —Yes, it does. 

11636. That also endangers the position of the bank ?—Our position is this. We 
take assets of the society, and we generally advance them to the extent of one-third of 
the value of assets ; but if we find that there are certain members who, without sufficient 
reasons, try to be defaulters, we have to be hard on them. 

11637. Supposing that all the circumstances are in favour of the society, that is to 
say, all the people, who ought to have paid, have paid, and that there is sufficient margin 
and the season has been bad, do you not advance them fully in the second year ?—Yes, 
provided they have sufficient assets. 

11638. Supposing the third year is also unfortunately bad f—We go on decreasing our 
finance. We do not give them the full amount that they require. 

11639. Do they restrict their operations or do they go to sowcars 'They goto 

sowcars. 

11640. Then as soon as the crop is ready, the sowcar would realise Kis money. So 
you are not better of! ?—Quite; but our difficulty is that wo cannot go on advancing 
depositors’ money without recovering our advances. So we have to put certain restric¬ 
tions on our advances. 

11641. Do you give any concession as regards instalments if there are consecutive bad 
years ? You cannot expect them to pay the whole amount in one instalment ?—We 
do make allowances for bad seasons. 

11642. The first remedy you suggest is that the system of long-term deposits up to 
five years may be introduced, and that in the case of central banks, receipt of deposits 
may be permitted up to twelve times their share capital plus the reserve. But I do not 
understand how increasing the limit of eight times to twelve times the share capital 
would improve your position. It will worsen your position because you will have more 
liabilities as against your assets ?—My idea is to provide more money in the Movement 
to meet the results of bad seasons. For instance, if that restriction of receiving deposits 
up to eight times is removed, and if it is raised to twelve times, we will be in a position to 
receive more deposits, and we will be able to give extensions on a larger scale. 

11643. You also suggest that Government should come forward and recoup the 
central banks. Do you mean recouping the losses ?—Where it is impossible to effect 
recoveries due to continuous bad years. Government should recoup the central banks to 
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a reasonable extent. Of course there are not many such oases. There are cases in which 
Government give remission for their tacavvi under certain circumstances. We ha ve to 
be very hard on these poor people. We know that they cannot repay, but we have to 
insist upon repayment. Gut if we had a chance of recovering from Government, we 
might remit something to these poor people. 

11644. Do you think it would he desirable, where there are two bad years in succes¬ 
sion, for the central bank or the provincial bank to ask Government, to place a 
part o’ their taccaei or famine relief fund at the disposal of the bank for advances 
as loans ?—Yes. 

11645. Mr. J. N. It. Mehta: What is your suggestion about, recouping by Govern¬ 
ment the central banks 1 mean that just as in certain bad years Government remit 
taneavi, so should co-operative societies remit a part of their advances made to their 
members, and those losses which the societies suffer should be made good by Govern¬ 
ment. Also in genuine cases where inspite of the efforts of the haris they have not been 
able to repay their loans to the society owing to continued bad season, and where the 
bank or the society considers that a little remission would help them to re-establish them, 
would it not be proper to demand from Government the same kind of remission as 
Government remit some taccasi '! 

11646. Do you know of any country existing anywhere, where Government holds itself 
responsible for the losses as suggested by you ?—1 cannot quote any instance. What 
I mean to say is that we more or less help the Government. If it was not for the 
co-operative banks. Government would be giving so much taccavi. The co-operative 
banks come in and they relieve Government of their duty. If the banks undertake the 
responsibility, it is but fair that remission should come from Government. 

11647. The Chairman : About marketing, do yon not think that marketing here as 
well as elsewhere is closely connected with finance during cultivation ?—Yes, it is closely 
connected. Unless the financing agency' and the original selling agency work hand in 
hand there would be difficulty. 

11048. Is the greater part of the produce sold to sowcars ?—It is only in tracts which 
are not co-operatively developed that the bania has a monopoly. In fact I find 
that these village sowcars, who advance money to the cultivators, do it on the hypothe¬ 
cation of the produce, 

11649. What is your experience of places where there are co-operative societies 1 
Do the members take the produce to the societies or to the sowars ?—If there happens to 
be a ginning factory near by, they take the produce direct to the ginning factory, and 
they get proper terms there. But if they are far away from the ginning factory, they 
sell it on the spot to the banias who go to the village. Even if a large quantity is^to Jje-. 
sold, they prefer to sell on the spot to avoid the inconvenience of packing it in bardans 
and taking it to the market. 

11650. In cases where t-fie zemindar takes the kapas to the ginning factory, is 
he subject to any trouble there as regards the quality or the price or the weighment ?— 

I have seen and inspected transactions, and I have found that in the beginning the gin 
owners used to take 82 lbs. for a maund, that is, 41 seers, making an allowance of one 
seer for them. 1 am told by the gin people that subsequently the growers artificially 
added some dirt, and, therefore, they had to raise it to 42 seers, and now the prevailing 
practice is 42 j seers. This is one tiling. Then there is such a. thing as previous bargain. 
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The ginning factory owner or hie agent finances the cultivator, and they fix the price of 
the produce beforehand, and when the produce is brought to the factory, they add all 
sorts of dirty material, and the ginning owners either give them less than the bargain 
price or make a greater allowance on account of dirt and foreign material. I am told 
sometimes they use false weights too. 

11651. You say in your statement: “ The members of co-operative societies who 
cultivate about 1,95,000 acres annually are indebted to the extent of about 70 lakhs to 
their societies and about 17 lakhs to sotvcars.” How is this estimate made out'!—The 
economic enquiries iu certain villages showed me that in that particular case 87 per cent, 
was advanced by societies and 13 per cent, was borrowed from eowcars. 

11652. Is this for current purposes, or does it include old debts ?—That is only for 
current purposes and l.ot for old debts. 

11653. Is there any estimate about the old debts of any particular tract or village ?— 
None. 

11654. Have your central banks made any estimate about any particular societes ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

11655. Speaking about indigenous banking, you say that the relations between the 
zemindar and the bankers till about 40 or 50 years back were good and that they have 
been strained during the last 40 or 50 years. What has been the special cause ?—The 
Deltkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

11656. But was not the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act applied to Sind 
in 1905 ?—I think it was in 1894. 

11657. j Ur. Kamat: About subsidiary industries, you suggest the services of an 
organiser for establishing and collecting agencies. Has this proposal been placed before 
the authorities ?—I only once personally suggested it to the Registrar. The Registrar 
was willing to give us an honorary organiser for this work, but the fundB did not 
permit. 

11658. Supposing such an organiser is appointed, do you think the chances for 
development of these industries are very great ?—Certainly. 

11659. Without The help of the Registrar, do you think nothing could be done in the 
meanwhile till the financial stringency goes away ?—I have been waiting for the last two 
and a half years, and I have not been able to find much time for that work, and at 
present the Institute has given me a propaganda offioer especially for this work, but 
I have lent his services and he is doing some other useful work. 

11660. About the total cultivating land in Sind and the number of cultivators, 

your difficulty lack of finance or lack of labour ?— I do think that Sind is 
short of labour, because we see that for all the road making and other engineering works 
we have to import labour from the Punjab and Cutch. There is deficiency of labour 
here. 

11661. There are .8,000 holders who hold 8,32,000 acres of land which seem to be a 
large proportion. It either means that tbey cannot intensively do agriculture or that 
there is room for more labour to be imported into the province ?—We do require more 
imported labour. 

11662. Mr. J. N. R. Mehta: It is said that co-operative banking has not been 
able to help the haris much or even the Ichatedars. It is an allegation which is often 
no Y 106—26 
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made in public that our Movement its mainly for the zemindars and that we refuse 
to extend our Movement to the haris. Have you any suggestions to make to this 
Committee so that co-operative banking can be extended toward haris not only for their 
current expenditure but also for making them Bmall peasant proprietors ?—Unless we 
entirely change the tenure of the land, under the present conditions of cultivation, I do 
not think we can help the hari very much. 

11663. How can you help a smaller man who is considered a slave in Sind. How can 
you get him out of his slavery ? The other day the District Co-operative Con¬ 
ference made even a stronger allegation than slavery to the effect that a. zemindar's hari 
is a slave and to a greater extent financially as also otherwise. It was an open allega¬ 
tion by responsible leaders both in the public and on the platforms ?—There are 
two aspects of this question. In several instances I find where the zemindar is a very 
influential party, that is to say who knows all the revenue officials and police officials and 
who is supported by them rightly or wrongly, there the poor hari is really a serf and is 
worse than a slave. His family is not safe, his property is not safe and he is in the 
worst possible condition, but there are other cases in which the hari has the upper hand. 
I know of instances where a hari has the upper hand and is quite independent of the 
zemindar. Where the zemindar uses mild method and is kind, there the hari has 
the upper hand. I know of instances in jaghirs where there are mourosi haris and who 
have a permanent claim on the land. Here we find that there is not the least objection 
to finance and we do finance them; but where a hari has nothing and his character is also 
doubtful, I do not sec howl can help him. Unless we change the whole system 
of cultivation and give him some kind of right in the land that he cultivates, we cannot 
help him. 

11664. About strengthening the position of district banks and central tanks in case 
there is a run on the bank, do you think that as a system or at least by some act or rule 
the Imperial Bank should be asked at least to advance half the sum on the strength of 
the promissory notes of societies which a central bank or a district bank has } Do you 
think this will be a safeguard ? Suppose there is a run on the central bank, we have a 
limit in the Provincial Bank. This limit is not sufficient for a great run, would 
you advise that Government should be moved in such a manner as to permit it in some 
way either through the Imperial Bank of India or through the Reserve Bank or 
whatever the Central Bank of the Government of India may be to secure for the 
co-operative banks, which arc accepted by the Registrar as well-managed, at least half 
the sum on the collateral security of promissory notes ?—I think it is practicable. 

11665. The Chairman ; Do haris, who are annual tenants, usually cultivate the same 
land from year to year t —Not necessarily. 

11666. But what is the practice. ? Would you find haris cultivating the same piece 
of land for 10 or 20 or 30 years ?—No; I find it is the other way. The zemindar keeps 
changing his haris from one plot to another. 

11667. Do haris usually stick to the same zemindar or do they go from one to 
the other ?—It depends upon their relations. 

11668. But do they generally continue under the same zemindar ?—Yes ; in Sind 
there are cases where they do continue under one and the same zemindar. 

11669, Mr. J. N. Ji. Mehta: You said that zemindars can borrow in the open 
market at 6 to 9 per cent, interest. Is this from indigenous bankers or from banks or 
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amongst themselves ?—-Some of the zemindars, and especially the Hindu ones have deal¬ 
ings with certain sowcars. They deposit all their savings with the sowcars. In fact, this 
has been the practice for a long time. To give you an example the late Honour¬ 
able Ghulam Mahomed Bhwigadi used to keep all his deposits with the sou'ear in the 
village who was a most reliable man and the arrangement was that he should pay six per 
cent, interest if he overdrew any amount over and above his credit balance with 
the sowcar. In the ease of Hindu zemindars this rate is still universal. 

11670. Is it generally between 6 and 9 per cent. ?—Yes. 

11671. Would some of these zemindars be soucars themselves ?—Yes, they sometimes 
do the lending business also. 

11672. In your note you refer to something being locked up out of 70 lakhs 
of rupees. In what sense it is locked up ?—Out of 70 lakhs of rupees 26 lakhs of 
rupees belong to societies themselves. That is, it is their own share money and reserve. 
They borrow the balance to make up the 70 lakhs of rupees. Now this whole sum 
of rupees 70 lakhs does not come for circulation or a good part of it is permanently invested 
with the cultivators and there is only a certain part, viz., about 32 or 35 lakhs of 
rupees that comes in'.o recirculation. 

11673. With regard to Government taccavi, you say that co-operative societies are 
not consulted, but I think that the Government resolutions and orders are clear on the 
question of Land Improvement taccavi and it is only with regard to the other type 
of taccavi that societies are perhaps not invariably consulted. Do you not think this rule 
is observed ?—No, not in some parts. 

11674. The Chairman : Do you know of any district in which it was not observed ?— 
In Thar and Parkar district it was not observed. 

11675. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Would you like to build up your relations with the 
Imperial Bank direct or through the apex bank ?—It will be better if we establish our 
relations with the Imperial Bank through the apex bank. 

11676. About this land mortgage bank will you be able to raise capita] only in Sind 
itself or will you hav e to approach other markets outside Sind ?—I think it will be easier 
and cheaper to raise it if we approach other markets as well. 

11677. If Bombay has a scheme of a land mortgage bank of its own, will you have the 
same scheme for Sind or would you only arrange for its co-ordination ?—There are two 
points : One is the facility of selling debentures for which we have a better market in 
Bombay, but for us to have a land mortgage of our own is better because our requirements 
are much greater, possibly half of the presidency or more than that. 

11678. The demands for the Bombay Presidency would be too greater ?•—I believe 
the holdings are much smaller there. So the demand might not be greater. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Monday, the 20th January 1930 . 
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Monday, January 20th, 1930. 
HYDERABAD (SIND). 


Present : 


Mr. J. A. Mahan, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 


Professor V. G. Kalb. 
Mr. B. S. Kamat, 


Mr. V. L. Mehta. 


Mr. R. P. Masani ( Secretary ). 


Khan Bahadur AZIMKHAN, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

(A) Pbesent System by which the Agriculturists in Sind obtain finance bob. 

( а ) Expenses during Cultivation. —The main sources of finance for carrying on 
current agricultural operations in Sind are (1) co-operative societies, (2) the village 
sowcar, (3) Government. 

In places where co-operative societies have been well established they generally fulfil 
the current agricultural requirements of their members. In other places the village 
sowcar is generally the principal financing agent. Regarding Government taccavi it 
may be observed that of late the Government have discontinued giving it under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act except perhaps in some specified talukas where there is general 
scarcity. Such taccavi is, however, liberally granted when there are floods, famines or 
other unforeseen calamities of nature. 

(б) For Capital and Permanent Improvements. —The agriculturists execute per¬ 
manent improvements in their holdings either out of their own savings or by raising loans 
from sowcars or co-operative societies. The Government also annually earmarks a hand¬ 
some amount for taccavi under the Land Improvement Loans Act and advances it to 
the agriculturists through co-operative societies if the applicant pertains to one, or 
through the mukhtiarkars if he does not. 

(c) For Special Needs, e.g., Failure ok Monsoon. Land Revenue, etc. —In Sind 
cultivation does not depend upon monsoon. The River Indus generally attains a fair 
irrigational level in summer and some cultivation is, therefore, always possible. There 
do, however, occur at times failures of crops in some tracts owing to drought, diseases, 
floods, locusts, frost attacks, etc., and in such instances the co-operative societies as 
also the sowcars grant extensions to their constituents as also fresh advances for 
subsequent cultivation, though the rate of interest is materially enhanced by the 
soivcars on such occasions. The Government also in bad seasons comes to the 
rescue of the agriculturists and freely grants postponements and remissions of land 
revenue to them. Taccavi loans and gratuitous relief are also liberally made available 
to them. 
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As regards Government land revenue, the agriculturists generally pay it out ol the sale 
proceeds of their crops. The dates on which such revenues are payable are fixed in such 
a manner as to afford the agriculturists such a facility. In cases, however, when the 
zemindars voluntarily hold back their produce with a view to obtaining better prices, or 
if their outstanding liabilities ext eed their income, then alone is Government land 
revenue paid by raising loans from the credit and sa.le societies or from the sowcars. 

(B) Kates of Interest charged on Loans and Nature of Security, etc. 

The co-operative societies advance loans to their members at 9£ to lOfo per cent, per 
annum, generally on personal suretyship, backed up by the unlimited liability of all the 
members. The rates of the sowcar vary according to the position of his client and. the 
nature of the security offered, e.g., on the security of ornaments he charges 18 to 24 per 
cent., mortgage of land 24 to 36 per cent., while on personal security he exacts 50 to 
75 per cent. It may, however, be observed in this connection that in places where co¬ 
operative societies are established the sowcars cannot but reduce their rates to some 
extent just to keep their clients permanently under their thumb. It may likewise be 
pointed out that the rates at which big merchants advance loans to big and respectable 
zemindars are not so usurious. Even on personal security such a zemindar can get loan 
at about 9 to 15 per cent. The usual condition on which the sowcars and merchants 
advance loans to the agriculturists (whether big or small) is that the produce of the latter 
must be disposed of through the agency of the former. 

Money is seldom borrowed or ad vancect on the security of the standing crop. In some 
cases, however, the zemindars enter into forward sales with the sowcars and obtain cash 
advances on the strength of such sales. Even in such cases the standing crop is not, as 
a rule, offered as security. 

Period of Loans, to Agriculturists. —Ordinarily the agriculturists borrow (from 
societies as well as sowcars) what is technically known as crop loans and their period 
generally extends from 6 to 8 months, viz., those of the cultivation season. Such loans 
are generally raised for current agricultural operations, e.g., purchase of seeds, articles 
of daily requirements, maintenance of hat is. etc. Co-operative societies with a decent 
capital advance loans to their members for purchase of bullocks and implements 
generally for a period of two years. Loans advanced by societies for land improve¬ 
ment or redemption of old debts are repayable in annual instalments extending over 
5 years. 

(C) 1. Government. —I have already stated above that ordinary laccavi under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act has, since some years past, been discontinued by Government 
qxcept in a few very backward talukas where general scarcity prevails. Such laccavi 
is, however, freely advanced all round in times of unforeseen calamities of nature, e.g., 
floods, famine, etc. Government laccavi for land improvement is still granted to the 
agriculturists freely enough. When the borrower is a member of a co-operative society, 
.the taccaoi is advanced to him through that society which makes itself responsible for 
repayment of the amount, while in the case of other agriculturists the amount is advanced 
through the mukhtiarkars. With the growth and development of the district co-operative 
banks the pressure on Government resources for the grant of laccavi for land improvement 
also is gradually decreasing. 

2. The Imperial Bank of India and the Joint Stock Banks. —The part played 
by the Imperial Bank of India and other joint stock hanks in agricultural finance in Sind 
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is practically negligible. They scrupulously avoid to finance the agriculturists direct 
on a variety of considerations some of which are :— 

(1) The agriculturists live mostly in the mofussil and the banks have, therefore, no 
knowledge about their solvency, credit, etc. 

(2) The precarious nature of the agricultural industry at times makes it impossible 
for the agriculturists to keep up their credit and repay the loans to the banks on due 
date which is the last thing such banks can tolerate. 

(3) Owing to the special legislations provided for the protection of agriculturists, 
e.g., the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the Incumbered Estates Act, 
the Restricted Tenure Act, etc., the outside credit of the agriculturists has fallen 
considerably. The joint stock banks do not, therefore, deem it advisable to have 
any monetary dealings with them. In some cases arrangements are made by some 
of the influential zemindars to obtain short-term loans from the joint stock banks 
(ranging from 3 to 6 months) but in these cases also the banks invariably insist 
upon having sureties who are very well known to them and who are not agriculturists 
themselves. 

Last year the Imperial Bank made a move towards financing agriculturists. They 
made cash advances to them up to about 60 per cent, of the value of produce deposited 
with the Bank and charged about 7 per cent, interest thereon. 

3. Co-opebative Banks. —There are about 900 agricultural credit societies in Sind 
which finance nearly 30,000 agriculturists. Their working capital amounts to nearly 
68 lakhs. Of this 26 lakhs or 38'5 per cent, have been contributed by the members 
themselves in the shape of shares, deposits and reserve fund, while the remaining 41J 
lakhs or 61 • 5 per cent, is outside capital raised as loans from district co-operative banks 
or non-members’ deposits. There are 6 district co-operative banks in Sind with a working 
capital of Rs. 83 lakhs serving all the 7 districts of the Province. The district banks 
are the chief source of finance to co-operative societies and their loans on 31st March 1929 
aggregated Rs. 36-5 lakhs or 52 per cent, of the total working capital of societies on that 
date. The agricultural credit societies advance loans to their members up to Rs. 500 per 
member and up to 1,000 in exceptionally deserving cases with the previous sanction of 
the Assistant Registrar. There are besides 3 zemindari banks in Sind (in Mirpurkhas, 
Larkana and Shikarpur) whose maximum limit of lending is Rs. 5,000 per member. In 
Larkana district, where there are very big zemindars , the maximum limit of lending is 
higher still, viz., Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 5,000 for current loans and an equal amount for old. 
debts and land improvement). The total amount of loans outstanding against the 
members of agricultural credit societies at the end of the last financial year amounted to 
Rs. 58-5 lakhs which works out to Rs. 168 per member. 

4. Indigenous Banks and Bankers. —These do not play any important part in the 
finance of the agriculturists in Sind, the reasons being probably the same as those shown 
in the case of joint stock banks. 

5. Professional Money-lenders. — 1 n tracts covered by co-operative societies the 
agricultural finance is mostly controlled and governed by that agency. In places, how¬ 
ever, where co-operation has not yet set its foot, the village bania continues to be the sole 
financier. He advances money to the agriculturists when needed and also supplies them 
with seed and articles of daily use. Owing to excessive greed for earning interest he 
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freely lends money to zemindars, sometimes on absolutely no security except perhaps 
the good sense of the borrower to repay. During famines and floods the same greed 
prompts him to grant extensions for the existing debts as also fresh advances for 
further cultivation. 

6. Merchants and Dealers. —These people carry on speculative business with the 
agriculturists. Before the crops are ready, specially paddy and cotton, some of the 
zemindars enter into forward contracts with the merchants and obtain cash advances 
from them. Ordinarily the zemindars obtain earnest money at Rs. 2 per maund of 
produce (promised to be sold at harvest), but if he requires more money as advance, the 
rate of produce offered to him is much reduced. Some of the big zemindars again require 
large amounts for their cultivation and in places where there are no zemindari banks 
(who can advance loans up to Rs. 5,000 per head) the local dealers grant cash advances 
to them wherewith they carry on cultivation. The dealers make Buch advances on 
interest varying from 9 to 15 per cent, but also impose a condition that the produce when 
ready will be sold to them or through them. 

Generally the zemindars have account with the sowcars and no security is given 
for the loans taken partly in cash and partly in kind. In case, however, a substantial 
cash loan is required by the zemindar, the sowcar insists upon having his land in 
mortgage. 

(D) Estimate or the Total Agricultural Requirements of the Agriculturists 
in Sind for Expenses during Cultivation. —In Sind the total area under cultivation 
comes to about 23 lakh acres. Calculating roughly the average cost of cultivation at 
Rs. 25 per acre, the total finance required for arable land will be about Rs. 5,75,00,000 
or Rs. 6 crores nearly. Of this co-operative societies finance the agriculturists to the 
extent of about Rs. 70 lakhs or nearly Jth of their total requirements. 

Other Requirements, e.g., Capital and Permanent Improvements, and other 
Special Needs. —There is no data from which the above particulars could be furnished 
with any degree of accuracy, but my personal view is that about 2 crores must be 
required under the above heading. 

(F) Defects in the Existing System of Finance. —In paragraph 1 (D) above, 
I have observed that co-operative institutions have been financing the agriculturists 
up to about Jth of the total requirements. The percentage of Government finance is also 
not very large. The bulk of the finance is thus still in the hands of the sowcars, which 
system of finance is the most defective and highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
agriculturists for obvious reasons. In the first place the banias charge heavy interest 
which, in case of the zemindars' failure to pay during the year, is added to the principal 
and the amount thus goes on swelling and in a short time becomes a heavy load. Again 
when the crops are ready the zemindar generally is under an obligation to sell his produce 
to his financing agent who cheats hiru in every possible way. He does not quote to him 
the correct prices (which even in the ordinary course are the lowest at harvest time) 
and in weighing also he uses his underhand tactics. The amount that accrues to the 
zemindar is then credited to the running account with the sowcar and as a net result of 
the year’s toil the agriculturist generally finds that there is still some balance of the 
sowcar outstanding against him. This perpetual indebtedness of the agriculturists makes 
them rather pessimistic and they do not, therefore, devote their heart to the work with 
the result that the outturn of the crop is generally very poor. To guard against all 
possible chances of loss due to failures of crops under such circumstances as also to 
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safeguard their interests against the protective legislation provided for the agriculturists, 
the sowcar-3 do not make cash advances except by having the agriculturists’ land in 
mortgage or by having conditional sale deeds executed therefor. In the event of 
failure of repayment the land passes out of the hands of the agriculturists, and it has 
been found that every year big areas of such lands are being thus alienated from the 
hands of the agriculturists. 

Remedies.—T he following, in my opinion, are the potent remedies against the 
existing defects :— 

1. Expansion and development of co-operative societies (credit and sale) and 
zemindari banks at all possible centres. 

2. Flotation of land mortgage banks to redeem the old debts of zemindars. 

3. ' To take steps for the application of the Land Alienation Act and also to frame 
a Rural Insolvent y Act. 

•4. In order to prevent exploitation of agriculturists some special rules may be passed 
whereby the rate of interest of the sourar may be fixed. He should also be required to 
maintain his accounts in prescribed forms and furnish copies thereof to the agriculturists 
periodically. 

5. Licenses may be issued to professional money-lenders and their names may be 
registered. 

It may in this connection he observed that whatever facilities and special legislation 
may be provided to protect the interests of the agriculturists and to help them in their 
profession, they cannot derive adequate benefit unless and until they arc educated and 
are able to understand what is good or bad for them. Steps may, therefore, be taken 
to multiply schools in every corner of the Province so that the illiterate masses may at 
least learn up the three R’s ( i.e ., reading, writing and arithmetic). 

Co-ordination among the various credit agencies. —At present there is practically 
little co-ordination among the various credit agencies and I would like to offer the follow - 
ing suggestions in that respect :— 

1. The Imperial Bank of India which at present enjoys all the reserves of Government 
should be more accommodating to co-operative banks. The best form in which it can 
-do so will in my opinion be to grant loans to co-operative banks up to about 75 per cent, 
of the value of the promissory notes of co-operative societies offered to them as collateral 
security. This concession will be found very useful particularly at a time when district, 
banks are handicapped in meeting the calls of their depositors in the event of failure of 
crops, etc. 

The Imperial Bank may also be moved to raise the present limit of encashing cheques 
of co-operative banks at the office of issue from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 20,000. Needless to say 
that such cheques should be only for bona fide co-operative purposes. 

It may also-give interest on current deposits when they exceed Rs. 5,000. 

The Imperial Bank should assist in the finance of the land mortgage bank. The best 
way in which it can do so will be to give advances to the mortgage bank up to about 
75 per cent, of the value of the land mortgage bonds deposited w r ith the bank and 
endorsed in its favour. 

Question 2. —The staple money crops of this Province are cotton and paddy though 
in a good many tracts of Upper Sind wheat is also produced in a large quantity. 
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Cotton. —Cotton is mainly the produet'of Hyderabad, Nawabshah and Thar and 
Parkar districts. Unlike the rest of the Presidency there are no organized markets for 
the sale of cotton in Sind. In central places of cotton growing areas, e.g., Mirpurkhas 
(district Thar and Parkar), Tando Adam, Sh ahdadpur, Nawabshah (district Nawabshah), 
Hyderabad and Tando .lam (district Hyderabad) are situated big ginneries largely owned 
by exportin'' firms like Etalli Brothers. Volkart Brothers, etc. There are some Indian 
merchants also who owt ginning factories. The sub-agents or brokers of these factories go 
about the villages in the season of cotton pi-king and purchase seed cotton dir ct from 
the growers on their Selfs. Generally the growers make forward contracts through these 
brokers for the sale of their standing < rops and obtain earnest money at Rs. 2 per maund 
of kapas under transact ion. The balance according to the terms of the contract is payable 
by the merchants at delivery time, though in actual practice it is found that it is paid long 
afterwards at. the con venience of the purchasers. The purchasers, who are invariably 
the factory-owners, gin and press the kavr.s and book it to Karachi. Up to this stage 
I do not think any financing agency helps the dealers in this commodity, but as soon as 
the cotton bales are hooked for Karachi, tue sellers write hundis to the extent, of about 
75 per cent, of the value of cotton so book. d on commission agents to whom the goods are 
consigned in Karachi. The commission agents or the actual exporting firms, who are 
the purchasers in the last stage, at Karachi have arrangements generally with the Imperial 
Bank of India and other joint stock banks for financing them against the security of 
cotton bales stored under the Bank’s charge. When the bales are shipped, the 
exchange banks in Karachi discount the documents of the exporting firms. 

Paddy. —Paddy is the biggest staple crop in Sind and is largely grown in districts 
Larkana and Sukkur of Upper Sind and Lar tract of districts Karachi and Hyderabad 
of Lower Sind. In the Nara Valley division of district Thar and Parkar also paddy is 
grown on a fairly oxl ensive scale. There are different practices regarding the marketing 
of paddy in different tracts of the Province, e.g., in Larkana district there are situated 
a number of husking mills in all the centres of paddy areas. The owners of these mills 
finance very liberally the intermediate buyers who, after making purchases either at the 
villages of the agriculturists or at the factory where the paddy is brought for sale, have it 
husked in the mills and booked to Karachi or other markets of consumption through the 
owner of the mill. When the price of the paddy so booked is received at the mill, the 
millowner recovers the amount advanced by him to the intermediate purchaser plus 
interest thereon as also his husking charges, commission as the selling agency, etc. 
In other places again there are wholesale merchants who purchase large stocks of paddy 
independently and after having it husked at the mills arrange for its sale also 
independently. 

Till paddy is in the mofuesil towns all the credit facilities (in the course of marketing) 
are provided by the millowners or local traders, but the moment it arrives Karachi or 
other destinations it is the joint stock banks or the indigenous bankers who finance the 
business. 

As regards the possibilities of forming pools and of co-operative efforts generally in 
the marketing of produce it may be observed that owing to peculiar conditions of Sind 
it has so far not been possible for the agriculturists to pool their produce and dispose of 
it on wholesale basis. Unlike the Presidency there are no organized markets in Sind 
for the disposal of produce. In the mofussil the agriculturists have no godowns where 
they may store their produce; again there are the difficulties of transport, e.g., purchasing 
gunny bags, hiring transport animals, etc. Lastly there is the system of forward sales 
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which is so common to Sind. All these factors combined make it difficult for the 
agriculturists to sell their produce jointly ami obtain fair prices and correct weights 
therefor. An attempt has been made since the past few years to sell the produce of 
zemindars through the agency of co-operative sale organizations and about half a dozen 
sale societies have been set afloat with this aim in view. In the Lar tract the sale societies 
are dealing in paddy and have made a fairly successful beginning. The members of the 
existing credit societies round about the sale societies arc required to enter into au 
agreement to the effect that they will not sell their produce except through the sale 
society. It is only when they enter into this sort of agreement that the co-operative 
credit societies advance loans to them. Owing, however, to the special features of 
marketing pointed out above, e.tj. :— 

1. Want of storage godowns, 

2. Want of means of transport, gunny bags, camels, etc., 

3. Bad roads, 

4. Firm grip of the middlemen in the business, 

5. Violent fluctuations in the rates of produce specially cotton on account of which 

the agriculturists are generally inclined to enter into forward sales which is 

nothing short of speculation, 

the working of the sale societies is beset with peculiar problems which it will take some 
time to solve and overcome. In my opinion the operation of the Marketing Act will to 
a very great extent help in a profitable disposal of the agriculturists’ produce as also help 
materially towards the growth and development of co-operative sale societies. 

The opening of the Barrage also will in my opinion contribute materially to the develop¬ 
ment of sale societies as large stock of cotton and other valuable produce will be available 
at each village or a group of adjoining villages. 

Question 3.—The Province of Sind is very vast and contains a large variety of soil, 
modes of irrigation, climatic conditions, etc. The value of land in it also therefore varies 
accordingly and ranges from Its. 10 to Rs. 600 per acre. 

The value of arable land among other things is chiefly determined by the different 
modes of irrigation which mainly are -.— 

1. Flow. 

2. Flow aided by lift. 

3. Lift. 

4. Well. 

5. Barani. 

Flow lands. —With the flow irrigation are grown different kinds of crops according 
to the climatic conditions and quality of soil. For instance, in places where there is 
abund ance of flow water and the level of the land is low and the nature, of soil sweet, the 
very best varieties of rice are grown there and the value of the land ranges between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 per acre. If, however, the soil contains Idler rice of an 
inferior quality is grown there and the value of land ranges between Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 per acre. 

Cereal crops also flourish well in flow lands, and if the soil is sweet and capable 
of retaining moisture, rabi crops also thrive well therein. The value of such lands ranges 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300 per acre. 

Khan Bahadur AzimVhan . 
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Flow aidbi> by lift. —Under this mode of irrigation only dry crops are grown and the 
value of such lands is about 25 per cent, less than the value estimated for flow lands (for 
dry crops) which works out from Ra. 75 to Rs. 205 per acre. 

Lift cultivation. —The value of land under this class varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 200 
per acre according to the level from which water iB to be lifted, degree of certainty of water 
supply, proximity to the main canals and quality of the soil. 

Well cultivation. —This mode of irrigation has been found to be the most suitable 
in some tracts of north and middle Sind and the Malir tract of Karachi. It provides 
water for all the 12 months of the year and the supply is besides assured. It is, therefore, 
possible to grow some of the most delicate and valuable crops on this mode of irrigation. 
The value of such lands ranges between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 per acre according to the 
quantity and quality of subsoil, water available and the depth from which it has to Vie 
lifted. 

Barani.— There is no regular monsoon in Sind. There are big tracts like Thar and 
Kohistan which entirely depend upon rain water. These tracts, though very vast, are 
thinly populated and are beyond the capacity of the existing population to cultivate, 
even when there is good rain. The land there has therefore no value. However, in a 
few convenient places where cattle-owners have settled down and small villages have 
sprung up, the land may be said to be worth about Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. 

From the above it will appear that irrigational facilities are the chief factors which 
determine the valuation of land and in addition, therefore, the following other points are 
also taken into consideration in arriving at the valuation :— 

1. Proximity to towns. 

2. Proxiin.ty to Railway slat ions. 

3. Existence of good roads. 

4. Existence of sweet subsoil water for drinking purposes. 

The above valuation relates to the sale of land by private and voluntary negotiation. 
Things are, however, different when lands are sold in auction for the payment of 
Government land revenue or court decrees. In such cases the price realized is hardly 
50 per cent, of the value ordinarily received. 

Question 4.-—In Sind the lands granted to agriculturists under the Restricted Tenure 
Act and Act III of 1899 cannot be mortgaged except with the. previous sanction of the 
District Officer. Lands released from the protection of the Manager, Incumbered Estates 
in Sind, also cannot be mortgaged beyond the life-time of the mortgagor without the 
previous sanction of the Commissionei in Sind. 

There are no land mortgage banks in Sind at present. There are 3 zemindari 
banks (at Mirpurl.has, Larkana and Sbikarpur) which advance loans to big zemindars 
only, paying assessment of only Rs. 500 or more up to a maximum limit of 
Rs. 5,000 (The Larkana Bank in special cases, however, lends up to Rs. 10,000). Their 
function is exactly similar to that of ordinary credit societies, only with this difference 
that, while the la:,ter are based on the principle of unlimited liability, the former 
have with special sanction of Government been permitted to work as limited liability 
concerns. 

The Sind Central Co-operative Bank as also the other district banks of Sind have begun 
advancing long-term loans also, for redemption of old debts, and such loans are ordinarily 
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repayable in five annual instalments. The total amount ol sueli loans outstanding on 
31st March last was about Rs. 1J) lakhs. 

Owing to illiteracy and general backwardness of the people of Sind they have 
accumulated heavy debts, for redemption whereof there appears no remedy but to grant 
them long-term loans. These could only be possible after the flotation of a land mortgage 
bank. Moreover, in view of the coming Barrage, there is expected to be a great demand 
for capital for purchasing land, effecting improvements in it, providing costly machinery 
and implements to substitute manual labour, etc. In my opinion, therefore, it is high 
time that a land mortgage bank should forthwith be started in Sind. The lines on which 
such a hank should work will be the same as those followed by such banks in the Presidency 
proper. 

4. ( a ) Improvements in the Record of Rights. —At present the area standing in 

the name of each petty khaledar is not probably being shown in the village records 
though anna share of all the khatadars is being shown. It will be better if the area of 
each petty khatedar also is shown in the village records. 

(6) Simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale. —The arbitration 
rules, as they exist at present, are good enough for land mortgage hanks too. 

The working capital of the mortgage bank proposed for Sind should largely be derived 
from debenture bonds, minimum rate (five and half per cent.) of whose interest should be 
guaranteed by Government. Government should not guarantee the principal amount 
of the debentures. 

To secure Government against unnecessary loss arising out of the above guarantee 
1 would suggest that the valuation of'property accepted by the bank in mortgage may 
be made by an officer of Government, e.g., the rnukhtiarkar. The bank will accept in 
mortgage land worth at least twice the amount of loan and hence its interests will be 
well secured. Further, Government may have some representation on the board of 
management of the mortgage bank. With these safeguards the interests of Govern¬ 
ment will be adequately secured. 

Question b.—Under this head may be classed the following industries allied 
to agriculture, though it may he observed that very few of the agriculturists take proper 
advantage of them— 

1. Rice, husking. 

2. Cotton ginning. 

3. Wheat threshing. 

■t. Dairy farming (including cattle breeding). 

6. Our making. 

li. Hand spinning. 

7. Basket and matress weaving. 

8. Poultry rearing. 

Tn my opinion there is much scope for organizing agencies which may collect the produce 
of the above industries and make arrangement to dispose of the same in market towns. 
At present the finance of such small industries is absolutely in the hands of the middle¬ 
men and while the price realized by the producer is very small, the amount paid for it 
by the consumer is very great. Immediate steps to organize the dairy and poultry 
farming could be taken in Sind with an appreciable degree of success. For instance the 
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cattle-owners in the mofussil villages produce milk, and in the absence of propel facilities 
for marketing it they take out butter and ghee from it which brings them a return of 
about Re. 0-1 -3 per seer. If all the milk of a few villages is collected in one place, and 
disposed of collectively in a good market place, it will fetch at least Re. 0-3-0 per seer 
and will yield the milkman proper at least a return of Re. 0-2-6 per seer or cent, per 
cent, more than what he is getting at present. 

Likewise poultry agencies could be organized in centres of groups of villages and eggs 
and chicken collected thereat. The same could be sent on to market places for sale 
where they will fetet much more than in the villages. In that way agencies could be 
organized for selling all the produce of village intiusfcries in market places at appreciably 
greater prices. 

By organizing co-operative cotton ginning factories and paddy husking mills, etc., 
also we could enable die producer to get a better return for his produce. 

Employment op the farmer during the off season. —The amount of spare time at 
the disposal of the f armer in Sind varies according to the local agricultural conditions. 
In places where both rabi and kharif crops are grown the cultivator is practically busy 
throughout the year, but where there is only one crop, the agriculturist remains busy for 
about six months only. During the slack season the good agriculturist generally engages 
in dry ploughing, carrying his produce to the market for sale, clearing water courses, 
collecting manure, etc. The Sind hi agriculturist, however, (whether he is a zemindar 
or a hart) is generally apathetic by nature and does not easily make up his mind to employ 
his leisure time usefully and proiitablj. Moreover, he deems it derogatory to do any 
manual work not connected directly with agriculture. He is very fond of cattle breeding 
and rearing and disposing of milk, butter and ghte produced therefrom, but unfortunately 
this industry eanne t be pushed on to any extensive scale on account of want of pasture 
lands. There are some herdsmen whose only profession is cattle rearing, but they too, 
in the absence of pasture lands, have to move about from place to place to feed their 
cattle. If such pasturages are provided in convenient places, it will be easy for the 
cultivator to take more interest in eat.Te breeding as a subsidiary occupation. 

i would further very much advocate the establishment of industrial factories in rural 
areas. This has the advantage of removing congestion in big towns and distributing 
the existing population between towns, cities and villages in a more rational proportion. 
Government can prohibit the establishment of more factories in big towns on grounds 
of sanitation, etc., and divert them to rural areas b}~ granting them plots at concessional 
rates, providing facilities for water, communications, etc. The factories cannot have 
agricultural labour to them permanently, as there is already shortage of it in Sind, but 
the spare time of che-Sindhi agriculturist would be very usefully and profitably employed 
by working at such factories. There is a fairly good scope for subsidiary work to which 
the agriculturist can revert in the off season, e.g. t canal clearance societies, rope making, 
net and basket weaving, etc., but much propaganda is needed to move them to shake 
off their habitual apathy and lethargy and betake to useful industry. 

Regarding the finance required to develop the above industries on co-operative basis 
it may be observed that the nucleus of capital must in the first instance come from the 
members themselves in the shape of shares or deposits and this amount could be supple¬ 
mented by Government subsidies. 

The question of marketing facilities for the products of such industries will arise only 
after such industries are actually organized and developed. 
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Question 0 (A).—There are in Sind several small industries which are not in any way 
connected with agriculture, e.g., weaving, pottery, lacquer work, dyeing work, calico 
printing, etc. These industries could also be helped by co-operation and actually about 
half a dozen weavers' societies have been started in Bind which are thriving well. . The 
capital required for them is being furnished by the district banks. 

The other industries pointed out above do not admit of co-operative effort and the 
Director of Industries is trying to see that they are helped to grow and gain strength. 

Question 7 (A).—It has already been stated above that the co-operative banks have 
no dealings generally with the joint- stock banks except that in the case of some of the 
approved joint stock banks the surplus monies of the co-operative banks are allowed 
to be deposited. The Imperial Bank of India again cashes at the office of issue the cheques 
of the district co-operative banks drawn by them on the Apex Bank at par up to a 
minimum limit of Hs, 5,000. It has also granted cash credit of Rs. 1 lakh to the Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank of Karachi. 

(B) and (C).—There is at present no difficulty in the matter of finance of co-operative 
societies in regard to short-term loans. The district banks in Sind enjoy good outside 
credit and hence they are freely getting deposits which are generally for short terms. 
Some of the banks have reached their maximum borrowing capacity and have at times 
actually to refuse deposits to keep within the prescribed limit. 

As regards long-term loans the societies in some of the deserving cases have been meeting 
the needs of their constituents, though it must be stated that with a view to execute 
redemption of old debts and land improvements on a large scale much long-term capital 
will be required for which a land mortgage hank is deemed to be very necessary. At 
present our district banks uo not get long-term deposits. 

(D).—There is no competition in this Province between co-operative banks and joint, 
stock banks. 

(K).—In my opinion the following concessions, if granted to co-operative banks and 
societies, will go a great way to stimulate and strengthen the Movement. 

1. Inclusion of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank’s debentures in the list 
of trustee securities. 

2. At present co-operative banks are debarred from the privilege of depositing 
trust monies and funds of the Court of Wards, etc., which are generally for very 
long periods. A provision may be made, if possible, whereby such funds may be 
placed with co-operative banks approved by the Registrar. 

3. The Imperial Bank of India may be placed under the statutory obligation to 
finance co-operative banks on the security of promissory notes of co-operative societies 
endorsed by co-operative banks, 

I. The district and urban banks may be permitted to draw on their current accounts 
with the Apex Bank by presentation of cheques at local branches of the Imperial Bank 
up to the limit authorized by the Apex Bank. 

5. The district and urban banks may be permitted to receive loans and deposits 
up to ten times their paid up share capital plus the reserve fund. 

6. The Imperial Bank of India may be moved to grant at least 2 per cent, interest 
on current account of co-operative banks and societies. 

(F).—(«) The agriculturists. —In my foregoing paragraphs I have already observed 
that the Co-operative Movement has so far been meeting one-eighth of the total require¬ 
ments of agriculturists of the Province. 
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As regards the finance of the small traders and the industrialists it may bo observed 
that there are in S-.nd 30 societies organized for the purpose, with a membership of nearly 
8,000. Their working capital on 31st March last aggregated nearly Rs. 30 lakhs and the 
loans outstanding against the membe rs on that day aggregated about Es. 25 lakhs. The 
average capital p ;r member works out to Rs. 375 which, in my opinion, appears 
satisfactory. There is still a vast scope for financing both the agriculturists and the 
artisans through the co-operative agency. In the sphere of agriculture there is bound to 
be a great demand for further capital after the coming of the Barrage and it is hoped 
that the co-ope.rat.ve institutions will rise equal to the occasion, and provide adequate 
capital for the agi iculturists, artisans and traders. 

Questions S and 0.— Protective legislation for agriculturists. —The existing 
protective legislation has affected tic outside credit of the agriculturists adversely. 
The joint stock banks or indigenous bankers do not, as a rule, finance them. The village 
sowcars also are very cautious before advancing monies to them. Even for financing 
articles of daily requirement during the course of cultivation season they get bonds 
(inclusive of their usurious rates of interest) executed by the agriculturists in advance. 
When cash loans of a substantial amount are required, the bania gets conditional or in 
some cases even outright sale deeds executed and if repayment is not made within a 
stipulated period the land passes out of the hands of the agriculturist. K will thus be 
observed that the provisions of the Itekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act, though meant 
to safeguard the in'crests of the agriculturists, are being tactfully evaded to the detriment 
of the agriculturists. 

The advantage of the Usurious Loans Act has not so far been availed of as the agricul¬ 
turists generally are quite ignorant of it. Even the educated people in most cases are 
not aware of the existence of such a legislation. It will be found to be very 
popular with the agriculturists if some propaganda is carried on and wide publicity 
given to it. 

There are already a number of Acts provided to protect the agriculturists and the 
enactment of more Acts like the Punjab Land Alienation Act, the English Money-lenders 
Act, The Punjab Money-lenders Bill, etc., will also be welcome, but in order that the 
agriculturists may take due advantage of them they must, in my opinion, he trained in 
the first instance to acquire education, good habits, moral character, etc. 

SECTION III. 

The following arc the institutions in existence for encouraging savings and investment 
habit among the ptople :— 

1. Post effee savings banks. 

2. Joint; stock banks. 

3. Postal cash certificates. 

4. Co-operative societies and banks. 

5. Local Jou'cars. 

Advantage of the above is generally taken by the educated people in big towns. 
In rural areas the habit of thrift and laying by was practically unknown before and it is 
only after the opening of co-operative societies that people have begun to realize the 
benefits of savings habits to some extent. The co-operative societies do not, however, 
afford them sufficient facilities to make full use thereof because there do not exist any 
means of keeping ad equate fluid resource available and profitably invested at the same 
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time. The co-operative societies can, therefore, accept fixed deposits only. Savings 
bank accounts are opened in a few good societies in close vicinity to district banks. 
If post office savings bank branches arc extended to small villages the educated people 
will doubtless take advantage of them, but so long as illiteracy prevails among the 
masses they cannot make use of such institutions to any appreciable extent. 

The influence of insurance and provident societies has not spread to rural areas. 
In urban areas too these institutions have so far brought under their fold the 
educated people only. This shows that education of the masses must precede anv 
attempt to encourage them to make use of the banking institutions for laying by 
their savings. 

So far the co-operative societies have been able to finance part of the agricultural 
population and teach them the habit of laying by something for the rainy ua.y in the shape 
of shores in the society. 

If an urban co-operative bank is opened in each municipal and iahika headquarters 
town it will afford sufficient banking facility and will also serve as an incentive to the 
people to save. The facility of post office savings bank should also be extended to as 
many villages as possible. 

There used to be a practice in former times on the part of the agriculturists and other 
people having objection to take interest to leave their surplus money witli the iocal 
sowcars and traders and draw on them whenever necessary. Such sowcars and traders 
allowed them the privilege of overdraft in case of need. During recent times there is 
manifest a lack of confidence between the agriculturists and merchants with the result 
that that system had died out. 

Fortunately the keen feeling of Mussulmans against taking interest from bank is dying 
out and gradually they are considering bank interest as a part of business profit, and 
are ceasing to have religious objection against it. With the growth of education and 
development of the Co-operative Movement the adverse ieeling against interest (whatever 
of it remains) will die out automatically. 

The old conservative people of India do not like to invest their money in banks where¬ 
from it could be diverted towards the economic development of the country. They are 
afraid that by doing so they will be exposing their riches to danger and evil eye. Banks 
might fail, they might be called upon to make contribution towards loans or charitable 
enterprises and thus lose their money. They, therefore, prefer to bury up their riches 
by purchasing gold and silver. Some of them go on purchasing agricultural land and 
thus adding to their wealth. 

2. Postal cash certificates. —Post office cash certificates are a very popular mode 
of investment particularly with the mediocre class of people of urban areas. The ed ucated 
public of such areas are taking the best advantage of this investment. As regards the 
lined ucated masses of the mofussil areas Ido not think they are availing themselves of 
this facility to any appreciable extent. This is very probably due to their ignorance of 
the boon. In my opinion, if propaganda is carried on in the mofussil only for a year 
or two to popularize the purchase of postal cash certificates, the results achieved will 
be very satisfactory. The post masters at the branch offices could very conveniently 
attend to this work by having hand bills and instructions distributed broadcast amongst 
the public. The rate of interest on postal cash certificates has recently been increased 
from 4 1 to 4J per cent, compound interest which, in my opinion, is quite reasonable and 
no change therein is suggested. 
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Postal savings banks, in my opinion, do afford all facilities to the public though in the 
mofussil it will probably be better if at the time of withdrawal the branch or the sub¬ 
post office entertain withdrawal applications immediately on presentation. At present 
I understand the withdrawal application has first to be sanctioned by the head office 
and then alone is payment made at the branch post office. This entails delay at times 
much to the inconvenience of the depositor. 

Like the post office cash certificates the post office savings banks are also 
largely patronized by the educated public of the middle class. The illiterate masses are 
not taking due advantage of the system for obvious reasons. The system is, however, 
well known to the public and no propaganda is necessary. With the growth of education 
among the people and with the improvement of their financial position the post office 
savings banks are sure to gain further popularity. 

The Government cannot in any way l>e said to be competing with other banks by offering 
attractive rates of interest. 4} per cent, interest on fixed deposits of a minimum period 
of one year is probably the lowest rate any bank is offering and in my opinion it cannot 
be called competitive. 

In big towns and cities the people use their money in developing and expanding their 
industries or business wherein they may be engaged. The surplus, that they may have, 
they invest in bank shares, Government securities, etc. There are again the salary 
earners who also lay by their savings in the above manner. 

The case is, however, different in the mofussil villages where a very large majority are 
agriculturists. The agricultural industry is very precarious, subjected as it is to the cap¬ 
rices of the river, uncertain climatic conditions, crop pests, etc. It has been observed 
that in Sind the agriculturists hardly get a good crop once in three or four years. The 
small agriculturists, therefore, even in a season of plenty have hardly anything to save 
after meeting their liabilities of previous years. 

In the case of big zemindars, if they have any surplus funds, they usually spend them 
in unprofitable ceremonial expenses or idle pursuits. The more industrious of them invest 
their funds either in purchasing additional laud or cattle or by purchasing jewels, gold 
and silver ornaments. A very small minority of them, e.y., the intelligent and educated 
zemindars invest their monies in banks. 

The farmers in bind do not, as a rule, lend money to fellow agriculturists. In the 
first place they have hardly anything to lend, but even if they have something to spare, 
they do not lend it firstly because of their religious objections against interest and 
secondly because of t heir doubts about repayment , etc. 

In some instances (though very few) Hindu zemindars do advance loans to their /tons. 
neighbouring zemindars and fellow aericulurists. and they charge them interest ranging 
from 18f to 24 per cent. 

Oral Evidence. 

lib"!). The Chairman : Khan Bahadur Azimkhan. you are the Deputy Registrar, 
co-operative societies, Sind ?—Yes. 

11680. For how long have you been in the Co-operative Department ?—1 took charge 
on the 1st April 1918. 

11681. Would it be correct to say that the Co-operative Movement in Sind has been 
so far mainly directed to help the small khaledars ?—Yes. We have harts also. Two 
jto Y 106—28 
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years after my taking over charge, I was told that the actual cultivator was the hari and, 
therefore, he should also he helped. So we allowed the haris to come in and there are 
mixed societies. Several large landholders also represented to us that they did not 
receive any help from the Movement though they helped it. So, for these persons also, 
we organized zemindari banks. 

11082. We find that the societies here are organized on a different line from that of the 
Presidency ?—Yes ; on the share capital. 

11083. Are there any societies which have no share capital T—No, all of them have 
share capital. In agricultural societies the value of a share is Rs. 20 payable in ten 
annual instalments. Ordinarily every member is induced to purchase five shares, that 
is to say, he has to pay Rs. 10 per year. Thus it comes to Rs. 100 per member at the 
end of 10 years. But then there are other members who are paying from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100 annually towards share capital and have built up a very good sum. 

11084. After beginning to contribute towards live shares, do they increase the number 
of their shares ?—Yes; in many cases they do so. In fact, when societies were first 
started the members used to take only one or two shares, but now they are taking many 
shares. Several zemindars are even paying Rs. 100 per year. 

11685. What is the advantage of this system over the system prevailing in the 
Presidency 1 —This system increases the members’ own capital. 

11686. Do the small landholders’ societies finance the khatedars and their members 
fully ?—Generally in Sind there is much illiteracy amongst agriculturists and being in the 
grip of money-lenders, they are generally not honest and thrifty. Therefore the societies, 
though they take care in selecting members yet with a view to test the loyalty and honesty 
of members, grant small loans of Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 in the first year, in the second year 
Rs. 300 and so on. 

11087. Do you say that in the first three years societies do not finance their members 
fully ?—Yes. But after the third year they are fully financed. 

11688. Do the small zemindars go to sowcars for finance ?—No. In fact, the sowcars 
refuse to give loans to members of societies. 

11689. After you assumed charge did you find a. large number of haris coming into 
co-operative societies ?—Yes. In Thar and Parkar district nearly half the society 
members are haris and in Nawabshah and Larkana about one-third. 

11690. Is it also the practice for zemindars to finance haris ?—Yes ; hut we have to 
finance zemindars in order to enable them to finance haris. 

11C91. Is it better to finance haris through zemindars or direct by co-operative 
societies ?—Our experience has shown that it would be better to finance haris through, 
zemindars. 

11092. Does a zemindar use all the money in financing haris or does he use part of it 
for other purposes ?—He has to undertake the water course clearance and has to spend 
something for the improvement of the land in addition to the advances he makes to the 
haris. 

i 1693. But what is your objection to the financing cif haris direct ?—My objection is 
based on the fact that during the last three years the crops have failed and consequently 
the haris have migrated to other places and left their own zemindars also. One does not 
therefore know how to trace them. 
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11694. Blit you have their sui’eties ?—But those sureties say, “ You first try to find 
out the hari and tryall your means and if he does not pay you, we shall pay up”. 
Besides in some eases the committees have taken harts as sureties for karis and in such 
cases it has been difficult to recover the dues. 

11695. Are there large arrears from harts on this account ?—There is a fair amount. 

11696. If a zemindar stands surely, is it not a better system to advance directly to 
haris ?—Even now-a-days, the zemindars do not repay on behalf of the hurts. They say, 

“ Do your best to trace out the hari first and then come to us ”. 

11697. In the Thar and Parkar district where you say half the number of 
haris are members, have they been able to save by means of contribution towards share 
capital ?—Yes. 

11698. How much do they usually contribute ?—-They take five shares at least. That 
is to say, they would save Rs. 100 in ten years. In some eases some haris have even 
contributed Rs. 20 per year which wr I give them Rs. 200 at the end of ten years. 

11699. How many zemindari banks have you got which advance up to Rs. 5,000 ?— 
There are three such banks ; in the case of Barkana we have gone a step further. The 
bank is at present giving Rs. 5,000 for current expenditure and Rs. 5,000 more for debt 
redemption. 

11700. What is your experience about zemhidari banks ? Have they been working 
satisfactorily ?—Yes. They have been meeting the needs of the fairly big zemindars. 

11701. Is there any check used over the use of loans ?—Yes. The inspector of the 
bank goes round and sees how the money has been used ; he sees how much land is 
cultivated and makes a report to the bank whether the money has been used properly. 

11702. Does a. big zemindar member also go to a mvxar '!—Not necessarily ; but if 
he is a very big zemindar he has to go to a sowcar as the existing zemindari hanks even 
cannot accommodate him. 

11703. Do those for whom Rs. 5,000 will suffice go to soivcars ?—No. 

11704. Have you devised any ships by which these people can he induced, if not 
compelled, to sa\e ?—A member who has a share capital of Rs. 1,000 at least can alone 
get Rs. 5,000. Some of the members save their money by way of deposits also. 

11705. Is there much by way of deposits in any of these banks ?—Yes, particularly 
in Mirpurkhas Bank. 

11706. How old that Bank is '! —it is five years old. 

11707. What is the amount of deposit there ? Will it be a lakh ?—Yes; more than 
a lakh. 

11708. Have you introduced the compulsory deposit system '! No ; We have got 
share capital system. 

11709. Do thej' increase the share capital as they do in the case of small 
societies ?—No. 

11710. Then there is a greater need for share capital ?—According to bye-laws every 
member has to subscribe Rs. 1,000 in order to be able to get a loan of Rs. 5,000. 

11711. Has n r one more than Rs. 1,000 7—Not generallj'. In the beginning, 
however, when the bank was started, we had obtained Rs. 2,000 from some people as 
voluntary share capital. 
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11712. Is this allowed ?—It is allowed up to Rs. 3,000.. 

11713. In the case of members of a primary society, besides their share capital, have 
they been able to save anything ?—I have seen in Sind that generally in good years the 
members bring their savings to the society. 

11714. Are there savings deposits in some societies t —Yes. For example, in Tando 
Allahyar in case of some societies the members deposit their money at crop time anil 
withdraw it at the time of sowing. 

11715. What has happened during the last three years Y—They have withdrawn their 
savings on account of failure of crops. 

1171ti. Is it a rule in these societies that the dividend is not to be distributed for the 
first ten years ?—Yes. According to bye-laws, the profits of societies arc not to lie 
distributed for the first ten years : and after this period half of the accumulated profits 
are distributed amongst members and half are transferred to reserve fund. 

11717. There must be several societies which are of more than 'ten years' 
standing ?—Yes. They have adopted now a resolution that all the ten years' profits, in 
order to keep the owned capital intact, should go to the reserve fund and that instead 
interest on loans he reduced from 10 J-jjto 9$ per cent. 

11718. Are there many societies of ten years" standing which have a large reserve 
fund ?—Yes. 

11719. Are any of these societies in a position to stand on their own legs '!—In tiinjhoro 
laluka we have fi or 7 societies which have a working capital (share capital anil 
reserve fund) of Its. 15,000 to Rn. 20,000 each and they do not borrow even from the 
Central Bank. 

11720. This means that in these 10 or loyeavs they have accumulated sufficient money 
to be able to do away with going in for any loan from the Central Bank for their 
current ordinary purpose ?—Yes. 

11721. What is the rate of interest they charge ?—They have reduced their rate of 
interest to 9 per cent, and propose to lower it still to 6 per cent. 

11722. Have they been able to do anything in the way of clearing of old debts ?—In 
fact, they are Punjabi societies. Their lands are under the restricted tenure and, 
therefore, they cannot mortgage or sell the lands. They are, therefore, generally free 
already. 

11723. What about your Sindhi societies?—They have carried all their profits to 
reserve fund but are still borrowing from the central banks as their holdings are 
generally large. 

11724. Is there no purely Sindhi society whose reserve fund and share capital make 
it unnecessary to borrow ?—No ; there is no such society. 

11725. As regards lands which are going to be given in the Barrage area, are your 
memlgrs taking any steps to get such lands ?—1 think that unless and until a land 
mortgage hank is formed, it is not possible for them to purchase lands there. 

11726. Have they not accumulated in some societies a certain amount in order to 
purchase lands ?—They have saved Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 and in some cases even more by 
way of shares. 

11727. If they have saved anything, it can be paid as a first instalment. Have any 
haris been accumulating any money for purchase of lands ?—Yes ; they have accumu¬ 
lated Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 
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11728. How much do they want ?—1 do not know how much would be the price of 
and per acre, but, if the price is moderate, the harts might go in for it. 

1172b What would be the security 7—The people will have to mortgage their lands. 

11730. And people like the hari* who have no lands V—They cannot get a loan. 

11731. Will they not get a loan 7—No. But I think Mr. Dow has prepared a scheme 
by which lie wants to provide about 50,000 acres for harix. This scheme will help Haris 
in getting lands. Then we can form societies from which they can get money for 
their current expenditure. 

11732. Do you want societies to be formed for those people who get lands on the 
Barrage ?—Yes. 

11733. Do your societies prepare maximum credit statements — Yes. 

11734. From these statements will it lie possible to find out what money they require 
for cultivation purposes ?—Yes. 

11735. Have these figures been consolidated anywhere ?—No ; they are of course 
attached with loan applications in central banks. 

11736. What is the practice here 7 Docs each member get his loan in a lump sum 7— 
Yea. The usual procedure is that memlievs are given in a lump, but in Thar and Parkar 
district l have seen that the bank sanctions the full amount at once and the societies 
draw it in instalments and give it to their members in instalments. 

11737. And in other societies they draw in one sum ?—Y’es. 

11738. fs it not wasteful to draw in one lump ?—They say that it is very useful 
because they need money for clearance and seed and have also to advance lump sum to 
Haris. 

11739. They must be requiring money also later 7 —Yes. 1 think three-fourths 
should be given at first and one-fourth later. 

11740. Do you not think that giving this money in one lump leads to a certain amount 
of wastage 7—I think so. 

11741. Has any of the societies drawn up any scheme for debt redemption ?—Yes. 
They also preserve the names and addresses of members who have been redeemed. 

11742. Have you any record '.'—Yes; several bonds have been redeemed by 
societies ; in Larkana district there are files of such bonds. 

11743. Has any check been kept over those members who have been redeemed 7— 
Yes. 

11744. What is your experience 7 Have they borrowed again ?—At least it has not 
been brought to my notice. 

11745. But lias any enquiry been made 7—The auditor makes an enquiry annually. 

11746. Is it a. fact that sowcars here usually do not advance to members of co-operative 
societies in cash 7—It is generally the rule because as soon as the crop of a member is 
ready, the co-operative society keeps control over it and does not allow any one to take 
it. Therefore everybody feels diffident to advance loans to members of co-operative 
societies. The members of societies, especially the managing committee members, are 
very careful to see that the crop of members is not taken away by anybody. But 1 mav 
say that during the last three years in some eases the central banks have not 
adequately given loans as owing to general failure they have granted postponement. 
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Besides some societies have reached their one-third limit of assets and so some members 
have been going to sowcars. If it is made half, it will help societies. 

11747. Will it be safe ?—Yes. 

11748. Do you mean that because the banks do not finance societies adequately and 
not on account of their fault that the members to a certain extent have been driven to 
sowcars ?—Yes. 

11749. Do you think that in such cases help from Government is necessary V—Yes ; 
I think some funds may be placed at the disposal of our central banks to tide over the 
crisis and to advance sufficiently to societies. 

11750. Do Government advance taccavi in bad years V—Yes, they do advance. 

11751. Through co-operative societies ?—No ; generally they advance independently. 

11752. Even to members of co-operative societies ?—'To them they advance on 
a certificate of the society. 

11753. Do they give taccavi to the members direct without consulting societies or 
do they give it after consulting the societies ?—When Mr. Henderson was here, he had 
given some taccavi loans to members without consulting the societies. 

11754. But Government orders are that it should be given through a society '!—Yes ; 
but it can also be given on the certificate of a society that it has no objection to Govern¬ 
ment giving taccavi to a member of its society. 

11755. Will jum tell me how far the societies have displaced sowcars '! —In Tando 
Allahyar ialulca and in some other well-developed ialnkas, societies have displaced 
sowcars. 

11766. Which do you call "well-developed talukas"'!• —The talukas like Tando 
Allahyar, Hala, Sinjhoro and some talukus of Larkana district, where the Movement is 
well-developed. 

11757. Are there many such villages in these three talukas 'l —In villages where there 
are good societies, 1 have seen myself such instances, and even in other tracts on account 
of the advent of the Movement the sowcars have reduced their rate of interest. 
In such talukas though the Movement has not developed. yet there has been some 
reduction in the rate of interest. 

11758. You probably know that a proposal has been placed before us for centralization 
of finance in Sind, that is to say, all the central banks should combine, have one head 
office with branches instead of the present system of a district bank for each district with 
an Apex Bank in Karachi. What do you think of this proposal ?—I have read this 
scheme. 

11759. But has such a proposal been placed before the Department?—No. It is 
a good idea to pool together the capital of all district banks. It will be in that case better 
distributed, hut I find at present that the directors of our district banks are very careful 
to run their respective institutions efficiently. They feel greater responsibility and while 
advancing loans are very careful, so also at the time of harvest they use all their efforts 
for recoveries and consider the Bank their own concern. If, on the other hand, the 
district banks are converted into branches, I do not think the advisory committees will 
take the same amount of interest. My own experience is that that of Hala and Mirpur 
Bathoro branches of the Sind Central Bank. They have advisory boards there which 
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do not even meet. They do not care to know even whether loans have been given properly 
and whether they have been returned. 

11760. The Central Board has to depend then upon their own staff and not on the 
advisory committees ?—Yes. 

11761. There is no local interest '! —No. 

11762. This will be a great loss ?—That is what Lfeel. 

11763. You think that the responsibility of running a local institution should be with 
the local people ?—Yes. 

11764. You say: “Loans are seldom borrowed or advanced on the security of the 
standing crop ”. Several people have told us that it is usual to take loans on the standing 
crop '?—Yes; But the standing crop is not mortgaged. 

11765. Is it not die understanding lie tween a sowcar ami an agriculturist that the 
standing crop should be brought to the sowcar for sale 7—Yes: even before the crop is 
sown, when an ordinary loan is given, the understanding is that he will sell the crop 
through a sowcar. 

11766. Are there forward sales '! —Yes. 

11767. Have vout societies been giving any long-term loans for land improvement ?— 
Yes. 

11768. To any large extent?—In fact, the possibilites for land improvement are 
very few excepting cigging of wells or erecting pumps and raising of bunds. So the 
amount required for land improvement is not much in Xind. However, some people 
have applied for such loans and they have been given. 

11769. Have you been able to make much use of the taccavi placed at the disposal of 
the Co-operative Movement by Government —No ; not to an appreciable extent. 

11770. Is there not much demand ?—No. 

11771. Are you aware that the Imperial Bank is advancing on the security of produce 
since last year '! —Yes. 

11772. Do many people take advantage of it ?■—Last year only a few people tqok 
advantage of it, but this year a good number have done so. 

11773. You estimate the average cost of cultivation at Rs. 25 per acre ?—Yes. 
Ordinarily for cultivation purposes the average amount required is Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
per acre, hut in cottpn areas the average cost is Rs. 40 and, therefore, if we take the 
average for the whole of bind, it will come to Rs. 25 per acre. 

11774. In cotton, what is the largest, item '! —Manuring. 

11775. Are you a zemindar ?—Yes. 

11776. How much do you advance to your harts ?—Rs. 200 per nar cultivating 
10 acres or Rs. 200 per hari. 

11777. Is it the usual rate for all zemindars in Hyderabad district ?—Yes ; that is 
the usual rate with most of them. 

11778. But there are some zemindars who give them food grains throughout the year. 
Is this in addition to cash 1 —Yes. Then they give very little cash. 

11779. But when you give Rs. 200 does the hart go to a bania too ?—No. 
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11780. About marketing, where do your members of eo-operative societies generally 
sell their produce ?—Generally they sell through the local banian. We have, however, 
recently started sale societies. 

11781. There are only a few sale societies?—Yes; and where there are none, the 
members dispose of their crop through the ordinary bunia. 

11782. Not under compulsion ?—No. 

11783. Do they get a better price than people who borrow from a bania ?—Yes. In 
case of a member of society he has the liberty to sell it to anyone from whom he gets 
better price. He is not compelled to sell through a particular sowcar or a bania. 

11784. What is your experience about sale societies ?—It is a new movement, but the 
difficulty is that we have in.Sind no organised markets with committees or arrangements 
for godowns or depots. 

11785. Where do your members sell their produce ?—We press them to bring their 
produce to our sale society, if auy such exists in the neighbourhood. 

11786. Where do the sale societies sell their product' ?—They sell it in the town 
locally. 

11787. What advantage do members get by the present system ?—They get correct 
weights and better price. 

11788. How many societies have you now actually working ?—Eight. 

11789. What do they deal with ?—The society in Tando Allahyar deals in food grains 
and cotton. The society in Darkana deals in rice : that in Shikarpur deals in wheat 
and rice and that in Malir in potatoes. 

11790. Of these eight, which are the old societies ?—.Shikarpur and Malir. 

11791. Are the members loyal ?—Generally the members who receive advances 
are loyal. 

11792. Do the credit societies advance to members or the salesociety at Shikarpur?— 
In case of members of credit societies, loans are advanced by such societies and in the 
ease of others the sale society. 

11793. Do you think that organized markets are required ?—Yes. 

11791. Would the other people bring their produce to the organized market ?—Yes. 
We will have more members in the sale societies then, if they see the advantage of the 
markets. 

11795. Do sale societies make advances against the security of goods?—Yes. 

11796. Have they their own godowns ?—Yes. 

11797. Do many take advantage of them ?—Yes, but unfortunately last year tlie 
rates fell and the people derived no benefit from holding back the produce. 

11798. Where is this Act 111 of 1899 applied ?—It is on Jamrao. 

11799. You say that loans for redemption of old debts ordinarily are repay¬ 
able in live annual instalments. Is this a sufficient number of instalments ?—Yes. 
Ordinarily. 

11800. Do they pay yearly '! —Yes. 

11801. If the instalments are extended to JO years, will it not facilitate the 
repayment ?—Yes. 
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11802. Have you made any attempts to organise the sale of milk and ghee 1 —We are 
trying. 

11803. In your statement you say that when there is one crop, the agriculturist 
remains busy for only six months. Has he any other occupation, for six months ?—He 
is generally engaged in other agricultural business. 

11804. Supposing he does all the agricultural business, will he be fully employed 
if he has only one crop ?—No ; I think after the Barrage is completed he will get full 
employment. 

11805. In your statement, you say that the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank’s 
debentures should be included in the list of trustee securities. But they are included ?—■ 
I did not know that. 

11806. In your statement, you point out different institutions in existence 
for encouraging saving and investment habits among the people, and you include local 
sowcars as one of the institutions. How do they encourage savings ?—Some people do 
deposit with sowcars. 

11807. Further on you say that if branches of post office savings hanks are opened 
in small villages, educated people will take advantage of them. Are they doing it now 
where there are branches ?—Yes. 

11808. Not agriculturists?—No. Not agriculturists, but educated people and 
merchants do take advantage. 

11809. But in small villages there will not be very many of these people ?—Yes, but 
I mean that by carrying on propaganda we might induce people to save. 

11810. Later on you say that influence of insurance has not spread to rural areas. 
Do you think it requires propaganda ?•—Yes. 

11811. What do you think of insurance of cattle ?—Ido not think it would be success¬ 
ful, because cattle die in numbers on account of epidemics. 

11812. Does that happen often ?—Yes. 

11813. What do you think of insurance of crops ?—I have not thought over it. 

11814. Do Mussalmans now take interest ?—They have deposits and shares in the 
banks and are given interests and dividend thereon to which they have no objection 
nowadays. They have been accepting freely. 

11815. Mr. Kamat : Khan Bahadur, during the last ten years of the Co-operative 
Movement, judging from the number of societies and the number of members, can you 
the Movement; has made rapid strides in Sind ?—Yes. 

11816. That is one way of judging the problem. But judge it from another stand - 
int. How many people, who really are within the Movement, are free from the clutches 
money-lenders ?—I think so far as my knowledge goes, previous to the last three years 
ny of them were free from hanias debts, because we had societies which tried to admit 
all people, who had very small requirements and, therefore, they could be redeemed 
heir small debts. Moreover, fortunately when we started the Movement in Sind, 
first five or six years were very good and, therefore, they were redeemed of their 
ill debts. In fact, during those years we could boast that some people had even 
.■chased new lands ; but the last three years have been bad and so some people have 
n going to sowcars also. 
mo y 106—29 
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11817. Of course, these three years have been rather exceptional. But, on the other 
hand, it has been alleged that the primary society has become a sort of second sowcar 
where there was one sowcar before, if not for major requirements, for minor requirements, 
and the indebtedness still remains. Do you not think that this allegation is materially 
true ?—So far as the best of the societies are concerned, it is not a fact. As regards 
others, the members on account of failure of crops have of late been going to sowcars for 
provision of food grains, or some such things, but not for big cash advances. 

11818. About your zemindari banks, you stated that they were doing well. On the 
other hand, there is a view, for instance, yesterday Rai Bahadur Pritamdas stated in 
his statement: “ I am of opinion that while it is necessary to provide co-operative finance 
for holders up to 250 acres, the larger zemindars should stand in no need of finance if 
they are steady.” 1 want to know whether your zemindari banks finance even the bigger 
zemindars 1 —No ; only second class zemindars. 

11819. The second class man may be holding even 500 to 1,000 acres ?—Yes; but 
we generally select the best people, and admit only those zemindars who are not dishonest 
or who are not heavily indebted or extravagant. That is why the work of our zemindari 
banks is going on well. 

11820. What I wanted to be quite clear about was whether that finance is not 
wasted ?—No, because the Boards try their level best to admit only good and deserving 
people. 

11821. We heard a suggestion from one of the pleaders that unless there is a liability 
of personal arrest, there is no check on the part of the agriculturist to borrow, and that 
there should be some sort of legislation or amendment of existing legislation so that this 
fear of arrest should remain there. Do you agree with that ?—That is only the zemindar's 
point of view. I know that particular zemindar. Some haris have taken away large 
funds of his and absconded. So he wishes them to be brought to book in some way or 
the other, but I do not think such legislation necessary. The hari runs away because 
he cannot pay. If the crops fail, whence can he bring the money ? And if he 
is arrested and sent to gaol, it will he hardship on the poor man. Ordinarily the 
agriculturist is honest if he has good crops. It is only when the crops fail and he 
cannot pay, and the zemandar also declines to advance him further loans, that he decides 
to run away. 

11822. Speaking about the Barrage land area, is it true that some land is reserved for 
big zemindars 1 —No. 

11823. In your opinion, is it desirable that those who already pOBBess lands in Sind 
should also he allowed to acquire more lands, or should lands be given preferably to harii 
who are landless ?—Preferably to haris ; but here it is a question of business. Govert 
ment have spent crores of rupees on the schemes, and they will sell the land by auctio 
and naturally, the highest bidder will get it. 

11824. You fear that this will happen so that the rich will be richer and the poor v 
have no lands at all ?—Yes ; but the Government are going to reserve some 50,C 
acres for peasants which will help the hari class. 

11825. Mentioning the remedies which you have suggested in your statement 
remove the defects of the Movement, you say that steps should he taken for the appl: 
tion of the Land Alienation Act in Sind. Will you develop that ?—Yes ; I have sta 
that because now I find that on account of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act •. 
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things have come to this pass that if anyone wants cash of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
from a bania he cannot get it unless he executes an outright sale deed. Of course, 
the understanding remains that, if he pays back the money, the land will be restored 
to him. 

11826. You mean you are for such reasons in favour of Land Alienation Act for 
Sind ?—Yes, with some modifications. I do not want the Act for big zemindars, but 
we must protect small zemindars owning small areas of 250 acres or so. 1 do not, 
however, want to have the Punjab Land Alienation Act in toto. 

11827. You want to modify it in the interests of small khatedars ?—Yes, they have 
been deprived of their land by banias. 

11828. Are you also in favour of a Rural Insolvency Act ?—Yes ; it will help them. 

11829. Supposing such an Act is passed in what ways Would it wipe off old 
debts ?—It will be as in the case of other insolvents. What I mean to say is that some 
Act may be passed by winch an agriculturist may have the same concession as enjoyed 
by other people in urban areas. 

11830. You have stated that last year the Imperial Bank helped people with loans 
on the mortgage of their goods in godowns. How did that experiment work from the 
point of view of those who wanted to sell goods ?—As I have said above, last year there 
were fluctuations in prices, and ultimately the prices went down. The result was that 
the grain depositors got much lower prices than they had anticipated. It was exceptional 
last year. It is not always so ; and the people will certainly be benefited by holding up 
their goods. 

11831. Was there any difficulty felt by the sellers to get their goods released 
from the bank as and when they wanted to sell ?—No ; there was no difficulty so far 
as I know. 

11832. About the Encumbered Estates Act and its relation to primary societies, 
I think Rai Bahadur Pritamdas suggested that there should be some concession in favour 
of societies. What is your view ?—I will certainly welcome this, but it is not possible, 
because the Encumbered Estates Act protects all persons, who are in debt, whether the 
creditors are societies, Government or sowcars. As soon as the person is taken up under 
protection, the entire holding of his is managed by the manager, and he receives some 
allowance till his debts are wiped off. 

11833. The Chairman : Are any Governmentdues the first charge ?—Yes, and the 
second claim is ours. 

11834. Is that admitted ?—Yes. 

'11835. That is not under the law ?—That is by the Commissioner’s orders. 

11836. Mr. Kamat: You are not treated like banias ?—No ; our claim stands even 
above the first class mortgages of banias; we have preferential treatment. 

11837. Speaking about the allegation sometimes made that, when the zemindar is 
in debt, he tries to take advantage of the Encumbered Estates Act and defrauds the 
creditors, is that true ?—Generally when he is deep in debt, he has no other alternative 
but to go in for the protection of the Encumbered Estates Act. 

11838. But the manager of the Encumbered Estates is not really speaking a judicial 
court; he is a revenue officer ?—He is a revenue officer and has powers under the Land 
Revenue Code as Collector. 
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11839. But creditors cannot appear before him as they can appear before a judicial 
court and get some justice ?—Under the Act they cannot go anywhere else. And the 
appeal is preferred to the Commissioner. 

11840. So you think that the system of adjudication of plaints before a revenue officer 
is satisfactory in the same manner as adjudication of plaints before a judicial 
officer ? After all it is a revenue court ?—In the civil court they might get better 
advantages ; but the idea is to help the agriculturists whose case is well understood by 
the revenue officers. 

11841. Speaking about subsidiary industries, you have something like pottery and 
lacquer work here. Is there any scope of developing those industries in Sind ?•—Yes. 

11842. What attempts have been made ?—The Director of Industries had been here 
last year, and he has appointed some inspectors. They are considering how to develop 
these industries. 

11843. You are in favour of having a Money-lenders’ Act like the Punjab 
Money-lenders’ Act. But have you studied carefully the provisions of the Act ?-—I 
have not studied the Act itself, but some protective legislation of the kind is certainly 
welcome. 

11844. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Y'ou suggest that one of the remedies for improving the 
present defects of the Movement is the expansion and development of co-operative 
societies. Is there anything at present to impede such expansion, say, the inadequacy 
■ of the staff ?—Not that, but it is the general illiteracy of the people. One cannot get 
even a single literate person in some places nor a good chairman or a secretary. 

11845. Have you sufficient staff to audit and to look after more societies ?—So fal¬ 
as audit is concerned, the staff is alright. But for industries, if an industrial organiser 
is appointed, he will be of great help. 

11846. About the laud improvement loans placed by Government at the disposal of 
co-operative societies, you said that much use was not being made of these loans ?—There 
was not much need for them, because there were few objects for which loans were 
required. 

11847. Is there no complaint as in the Presidency proper about the delay in the 
sanction of loans ? Does that keep back people from applying for loans ?—Not that; 
but the procedure is such that it causes some delay. 

11848. You want the Imperial Bank to advance against mortgage bonds. Do you 
not want the Imperial Bank to go in for purchase of these bonds '! —Both. 

11849. Have any of your sale societies experienced any difficulties about storage 
accommodation ?—In the beginning generally they have small funds at theirdisposal, 
and so if a subsidy is given to them for this purpose, it will be helpful. 

11850. Have they got subsidies from Government ?—Some of them do get it. but the 
amount is small. 

11851. What is the area of operations of zemandari banks?-—In Mirpurkhas they 
have two divisions of the district and in Larkana the whole district. 

11852. Is that not too large?—No; because the big zemindars know each other 
very well. 

11853. What is the minimum below which they will not lend ?—We have no 
minimum. 
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11854. About the land mortgage organisation, do you want separate organisations 
for the Barrage area and for the rest of Sind, or one organisation for the whole of 
Sind ?—One organisation for Sind. 

11855. Why do you say in your statement that other industries not allied to 
agriculture cannot be organised on co-operative basis ?—Because there is no 
industrial organise]’ here. 

11856. Your Sind Central Bank has two branches. l)o your other central banks 
have an y branches ?—Larkana has one and Hyderabad has also one. 

11857. Do you think that if more branches are started, some of the difficulties pointed 
out by you in your statement would )>e eliminated ?—Yes ; surely it will be a great 
help to the agriculturists. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

MUKHI DAYARAM, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1 have personal knowledge and experience of only the second part of the 
questionnaire and will, therefore, deal only with those questions which pertain to it. 

1. The ordinary functions of indigenous bankers of my experience arc 

(a) To receive deposits. 

(b) To invest these in hundis. 

( c ) To advance monies on personal credit or against land produce to be sold on 
commission basis. 

(d) To invest in the banker’s own trade and business. 

Note.' —Majority of indigenous bankers are important industrialists and traders 
themselves. 

2. The extent to which the banker can do as above depends largely upon the deposits 
he receives which in turn depend upon the amount of money available. Though he has 
capital of his own, yet his capacity for financing other parties is considerably increased 
by the money that is deposited with him. 

3. I cannot say what is the aggregate capita! invested by the different indigenous 
bankers of this place. It. would be difficult for any one even to guess it. But I believe 
that; with the advent of the Imperial Bank which has Government security behind it, 
the business of indigenous hankers would be much less than in former times owing to 
its competition. 

(a) The expenses of the indigenous banker are very low because his methods are 
Jsimple. Indeed, I believe, this has contributed greatly to whatever stand he has 
been able to maintain so far. 

(i) The relations of one indigenous bank with another are, to my knowledge and 
belief, excellent. We have the moral code of bhaibandi among ourselves and as a 
result there is seldom, if any, a dispute which cannot be settled easily and amie.ably. 
As for relations between indigenous banks with local joint stock banks, there are no 
relations at all. We are not recognised as their brothers because we have no legal 
status. 

(c) The Imperial Bank affords no facility worth its name to an indigenous banker. 
The Bank treats him as any other ordinary merchant or client. 
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4. I submit herewith the form of hundi generally used. 

5. The ordinary methods of an indigenous banker of granting a loan is on personal 
credit or against land produce. The rate of interest for the former is usually dependent 
upon the Bank rate which fluctuates according to the time of the year. As for the latter, 
it is usually 6 per cent, because the produce is in most cases sold by the banker for his 
client on commission basis. The rate of interest allowed on deposits depends upon the 
time of the year and is ruled by the general market rate. 

6. I have no knowledge in this line as the town indigenous hanker has no direct 
dealings with the small agriculturist in the mofussil. But the prosperity of town or 
village shroff cannot but benefit the small agriculturists. 

7. There is no prejudice whatsoever against indigenous banker in this locality. It 
may be the Government and the joint stock banks who are prejudiced against us. It is 
indeed the indigenous bankers who are in direct and close contact with the trading and 
agricultural public and this contact has stood the strain of centuries. The confidence 
and courtesy which the joint stock banks have among themselves, they do not extend 
to shroffs. The law should allow the same facilities to indigenous bankers as to other 
banks. The Government Income-tax Department, for instance, wdien inspecting the 
hooks of an indigenous banker, demands information of accounts of parties which it does 
not do with other banks. 

I am sure the dealings of indigenous bankers with their customers are done on quite 
sound lines. This system of banking would not exist if it were not so. 

8. I would suggest general facilities should he given by the Government through a 
Reserve Bank to indigenous hankers. Financial help should be given to them more 
generously on the basis of approved security. Except at big centres, the Reserve Bank 
should have no branch. As it is, the branches of the Imperial Bank everywhere have 
almost killed the business of indigenous banker owing to competition. The books of 
indigenous bankers are kept on most sound lines and their system can be compared with 
the Western system most favourably. 

I do not think any indigenous banker can have objection to regulating his operations 
better, if it is possible. 

9. I believe that the security on the basis of which an indigenous banker works, is 
never exacting, compared to what a joint stock bank demands. In season time he is 
usually obliged to refuse a client owing to insufficiency of working capital. 

10. My reply can be deduced from the above. 

11. I do not think lot of money remains idle in the mofussil in the oii-season as it is 
utilized by loaning it to the agriculturists for cattle, seeds, etc. 

Form of Hunm. 

English Translation. 

Rupees.(in figures).its half rupees..(in 

figures), its double rupees.(in figures). Please pay. 

(drawee’s name) written at.(name of place) by. 

(drawer’s name) dated.period.(duration). Please pay 

to bearer in current money. 

(Signature) 


Mukhi Dayarain. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11858. The Chairman : Mr. Dayaram, you represent the firm of Hiranand Tara- 
chand ?—Yes. 

11859. Is your firm very old ?—About 100 years, since the time of the Mirs. 

11860. Were you bankers to the Mirs ?—Yes. 

11861. Do you do other business besides pure banking?—Yes; we act as bullion 
merchants and commission agents. 

11862. You say in your statement that the ordinary function of indigenous bankers 
is to receive deposits. Does it form an important part of the business here?—Yes. 

11863, I ask you this because in the Presidency proper they do not receive large 
deposits, but they work on their own capital. Is it not so here ?—They have their own 
capital and they receive deposits also. 

11864. Do you get fixed deposits ?—Yes. 

11865. We were told yesterday that, while in the case of joint stock banks deposit 
receipts are issued without any stamp, in the case of indigenous bankers you have to fix 
the stamp at the same rate a3 on mvdati hundis ?—On khaia there is no stamp. 

11866. Do you not issue any fixed deposit receipts ?—In Karachi there is a system 
of issuing fixed deposit receipts. 

11867. Have they to fix a stamp ?—Formerly they had to, but now they do not, 
because they do not write the period on the receipt. 

11868. Have they to fix the stamp if they were to write the period ?—Yes. 

11869. Do you tliink that it is necessary in any way to remove this distinction 
between joint stock banks and indigenous bankers ?—Yes ; I think there should be no 
stamp. 

11870. Are there some bankers in the tahika headquarters ?—In Sind no banker could 
be found in taluka headquarters. 

11871. Are they usually in district headquarters ?—Yes. 

11872. Is the business which the Hyderabadi bankers do much like the business of 
Shikarpuri bankers ?—Yes. 

11873. We heard that the Shikapuri bankers go to Madras and Colombo and they 
also finance the chettis in Rangoon ?—Yes ; the Hyderabadis do not finance Madras and 
Rangoon chettis. 

11874. Are these deposits received from all classes of people or from any particular 
class of people ?—Those who have no other business deposit with us. 

11875. Do you receive any deposits from zemindars ?—No. 

11876. Is the business you do like the business of joint stock banks, that is, opening 
current accounts, giving overdrafts cash credits and dealing in hundis ?—Yes ; it is 
very much like the business d one by joint stock banks. 

11877. You say that you advance money on the produce of land. Do you also make 
advances against railway receipts ?—Yes. 

11878. You say in your statement that indigenous bankers also invest their money 
in their own trade and business. Bankers are commission agents and if they also carry 
on their own trade, is that not a handicap ? We were informed that one or two big firms 
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in Karachi went into liquidation, because they suffered losses in trade ?—Yes ; sometimes 
when they go in for speculation, they suffer losses. 

11879. Are there not many such cases ?—Very seldom ; I do not think that X have 
known during the last 25 or 30 years that such bankers failed. 

11880. You say that the business of the indigenous bankers has been diminished due 
to competition of the Imperial Bank. Competition in what way '! Attraction of 
deposits ?—Attraction of deposits, and the Imperial Bank has opened branches in small 
villages and mandis, and these branches compete with shroffs. 

11881. Do they advance against produce ?—Yes ; and they have reduced the 
rates of discounting hundis. And the deposits there ail go to the Imperial Bank 
branches, and that money goes to the head office, and no help is being given to the local 
people. 

11882. It must have affected the bankers, but so far as traders and merchants are 
concerned, is it not useful to them to have advances at cheap rates ?—I think if there were 
more money, the traders would be benefited. 

11883. You again say that the indigenous bankers have practically no connection 
with the joint stock banks. But some of the indigenous bankers, for instance, in 
Shikarpur, get advances and remittance facilities from the branch of the Imperial 
Bank ?—They do sometimes get loans. 

11884. Not here ?—Not here, because I think there is not much business here. 

11885. Probably the bankers have not approached the Imperial Bank 1 —The bankers 
have approached, and the Imperial Bank does give advances, but not to a large 
extent. There are not many approved parties ; only a few are approved by the Imperial 
Bank. 

11886. From the point of view of the Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank, 
as the indigenous bankers do not publish their accounts or balance sheet, it is very 
difficult for them to know what their actual position is ?—T think if facilities are given to 
bankers, they would have no objection to publishing their accounts. 

11887. You have given us a form of hundi in English. It is a bearer hundi ?—Yes. 

11888. You have also other forms, as shahjog, etc. Are they common here?—They 
are also common ; but they are discounted and, therefore, they write bearer. 

11889. You know that there is a decision of the High Court, which says that, if there 
is a bearer hundi or a bearer cheque, it could be changed into order by endorsement. 
That is the present law. It was proposed by the Government of India that a bearer 
cheque should always remain bearer, because some people were in favour of that as that 
would be safe for the party which pays. What is your view ? Should once a bearer 
always remain a bearer, or should it be allowed to be changed into order ?—If it is allowed 
to be changed into order, it will bring inconvenience to merchants. 

11890. In some places we found that it is now a practice to give a sort of English 
cheque form ?—Yes ; but the people here being mostly ignorant of English cannot fill 
up the cheque in English, but if it is in vernacular, they would do it. 

11891. We have also been told that it would be desirable if the usages are standardised. 
Now different shroffs even in the same place have different usages. For instance, some 
give three days and some give five days’ grace. Do you think it would be desirable if the 
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shroffs or other associations could come to a decision about the standardisation of 
usages regarding hundis 1 —Yes, it would be desirable. 

11892. Does your rate of interest depend on the bank rate ?—Yes. 

11893. Sometimes during the slack season the rates vary ?—Yes ; but if we advance 
on goods to be sold on commission basis, it is only 6 per cent. 

11894. You say in your statement: There is no prejudice whatsoever against in¬ 
digenous bankers in this locality. It may be the Government and the joint stock banks, 
who are prejudiced against us ”. But so far as this Committee is concerned, we are not a 
bit prejudiced as you can see from the questionnaire, nor the Government ?—Yes ; but 
the way of the joint stock banks dealing is such that it is apparent that they are prejudiced 
against us. 

11895. They do not know in the case of a particular man what his position is. Then 
you say : “ The law should allow same facilities to indigenous bankers as to other banks ”. 
What are the facilities required ?—The joint stock banks are treated as per English laws, 
and they take protection under English laws. 

11896. Can you point out any particular facility which they enjoy and which you 
have not got ?—Once I remitted Rs. 30,0u0 to Bombay by Telegraphic Transfer from the 
Alliance Bank. I bought it at 4 o’clock. That Bank failed at 5 o’clock. In Bombay 
and Calcutta they suspended payment at about 12 o’clock. So I was advised by some 
pleaders in Karachi that 1 should file a suit. I went and engaged a solicitor in Calcutta 
and filed a suit. Tire suit went in my favour, but again the Imperial Bank made an 
appeal, and I was told that they would take advantage of English law, and the case 
would go against me. and I found that the case went against me. 

11897. Does it show any distinction between the joint stock banks and the indigenous 
banker '! It must be purely a question of law ?—I could not see why they purchased 
the Telegraphic Transfer in Karachi when the Bank suspended payment at 12 o’clock, 
and I lost Rs. 30,000. 

11898. Have you any general suggestions to make as to the way in which indigenous 
banking can be developed more than at present ? At present they finance most of the 
internal trade ?—The banks should advance to the shroffs, and they should have the same 
feeling towards the shroffs as they have towards other banks. 

11899. Mr. Kamat : The Imperial Bank at Hyderabad is situated about two miles 
from the quarters of the mercantile community. Do the shroffs and merchants find it 
rather inconvenient because of the distance to deal with the Bank ?—Yes. 

11900. Yet there must be all the same large transactions between dealers and the 
Imperial Bank ?—!8o does distance make any material difference ?•—They do not like 
fcocgo two miles, and they are afraid that they will be robbed on the way. 

11901. Has the Imperial Bank here its list of approved shroffs ?—It must have. 
I have no dealings with the Imperial Bank here, because there is not much business. 
This is not a commercial town. Here only some shroffs keep gold and silver with the 
Bank, and there is no other business of the merchants here. 

<902. Is there a feeling amongst the shroffs here that the list of approved shroffs 
is rather small, and that there should be more shroffs on the Bank’s list ?—Yes, there is 
that feeling. 

,rll903. What objection has the Bank to have a larger number of approved shroffs 
in its list ?—I have not heard of any objection. 
mo y 106—10 
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11904. Are you in touch with the Shroffs’ Association in Bombay ?—No. 

11905. Is there no connection whatsoever between shroffs here and shroffs in 
Bombay ?—Yes, we have. 

11906. Have you heard of the suggestion made by the Bombay Shroffs’ Association 
that there should be a system of appointing shroffs as guarantee agents of the Imperial 
Bank, that is to say, instead of opening branches in small places, say, at Sukkur or 
Larkana, they should entrust the banking business to one. or two shroffs from whom 
guarantee should be taken. That is the suggestion. As a shroff do you like the sugges¬ 
tion ?—Yes. Formerly, before the Imperial Bank bad any branches in Larkana or 
Hyderabad or Sukkur, this business was done mostly by shroffs. Government used to 
advance money to these shroffs. The Treasury money was always deposited with these 
shroffs. 

11907. That is a different thing. Those shroffs did not act actually as agents of the 
Imperial Bank, and the Imperial Bank did not perhaps recognise them as their agents. 
Under this proposal the Bank should recognise the shroff as its approved agent, and the 
public should deal with those shroffs as the Bank’s representatives ?—T think that will 
benefit the public more. 

11908. Will the public have confidence as they have confidence in the Imperial Bank 
branches ?—If they know that it is supported by Government, they will have confidence. 

11909. Do you think that if the shroff is appointed an agent of the Imperial Bank, 
and if he is allowed to do his own private business, say,bullion or buying rice and cotton, 
the confidence of the public in them will be great ?—I cannot say exactly, but there 
appears no reason why it should not. 

11910. Do you feel doubtful about it '! —Yes, but all are not equal. 

11911. A suggestion has been made to us that a shroff should be registered. I would 
rather say the names of approved shroffs should bo registered just as doctors have to be 
registered, lawyers have to be given sanads, and a list of them should be kept in a 
Government office. Would you like this idea ?—In that case, only a few will have the 
advantage. 

11912. There are two suggestions : One is to keep an approved list of registered 
shroffs, that their accounts should be audited by some chartered accountant and balance 
sheet should be published. About the second thing you have said that it would be a 
good thing to have the balance sheet '! —It should not be published, but it should only 
be submitted to the Imperial Bank. Many would not like to expose their affairs. 

11913. The Chairman : Would not the depositors like to know what is the position of 
a banker with whom they are depositing their money ? Would not this increase the 
number of depositors ?—Yes ; but the people here would not like to expose even what 
their income is. 

11914. Mr. Kamat: About this complaint that the Income-tax Department when 
inspecting the books of indigenous bankers demand the names of depositors whereas in 
the case of a bank this is not insisted upon, this is probably because your word is 
not taken as the final word by the Income-tax Department whereas in the case of a 
bank they are more confident in their statement ?—When they see the books of 
indigenous bankers, and if they are quite honestly kept, they should not ask for 
further details. 
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11915. Suppose you ace registered as an approved banker and facilities given to you 
and you send a statement in writing to the Income-tax Department saying that it 
should be accepted as a truthful statement, and if this is agreed to, in that case would 
you accept the idea of registration of shroffs ?—Even if I am not registered I would not 
like that I should be treated quite the contrary. This means that the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment distrusts me. 

11916. Is it your idea that even without registration you should he placed on a par 
with the Imperial Bank ?—Yes. 

11917. Have you tried to approach the Income-tax Department and tell them that 
a written statement, might be furnished on behalf of shroffs and that should be accepted 
and they have refused ? Have you made this suggestion that you should be placed 
on the same level as the Imperial Bank ?—I have submitted a written statement, but 
even then they ask me to produce my hooks, and in the case of the Imperial Bank it is 
not so. 

11918. Professor Kale : You said to the Chairman that cheques would he popular 
if they are written out in the vernacular scripts. It has been stated by certain witnesses 
before us that there will be the difficulty of deciphering the signatures in the vernacular. 
Do you believe that there will really he such a difficulty '!—No. I know those who are 
accustomed to write in English in the beginning cannot feel any difficulty, but for others 
in the beginning there will be some difficulty. 

11919. Mr. V. L. Mehta : I)o you wish that indigenous bankers should be connected 
with the proposed Reserve Bank of India ?—Yes. 

11920. Will you limit this concession only to approved bankers or to all bankers '!— 
I would like to extend it to all indigenous bankers. 

11921. From the smallest to the bisgest ?—Yes. 

11922. You refer here to the Imperial Bank having killed the business of bankers 
and you are referring, I think, to the conditions in the Punjab where they have opened 
up small branches But in Sind proper where exactly does their competition lie ? In 
Sind there are no branches ?—They have one at Hyderabad, one at Larkana and in 
other places. 

11923. But no:; in smaller places ?—No. 

11921. Here you have said that the Imperial Bank affords no facility worth the name 
to indigenous bankers or local shroffs or sowcars. Where exactly then does this competi¬ 
tion has affected indigenous bankers in Sind ?—I would say that the branch of the 
Imperial Bank in Larkana which is a centre of rice cultivation does not help the people 
there in advancing money. It receives deposits from them but it does not finance them 
as much as it could and again all this money goes to the Head office. 

11925. Do you suggest that the money which could have been otherwise used locally 
is lost ?—Yes. 

11926. Why cannot the indigenous bankers get deposits, because the Imperial Bank 
pays only 2 \ per cent, on deposits while local bankers can pay more ?—But there are 
these treasury bills and cash certificates which take away the money. Therefore, 
there is this stringency of money. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. GOFALDAS JHAMATLAL, Chairman, Bombay Co-operative 
Institute, Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1. Before the advent of the Co-operative Movement in Sind in 1918 the agriculturist, 
whether he was a landholder or a mere peasant, was practically financed by the village 
sowcar for all the purposes detailed in clauses a, b and e. The Government did finance 
a landholder by way of taccavi, but to an almost inappreciable extent. Since 1918 the 
position has materially changed and agriculturists, who are members of the rural 
co-operative societies, are materially assisted by the latter. Their working capital in 
1918 was Rs. 70 lakhs of which Rs. 26 lakhs are their own capital. 

2. The rate usually charged by the sowcars is 18£ per cent, per annum, though to evade 
the provision of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act only 1 per cent, per mensem is 
shown in the account books, bonds and other documents. The rates charged by the 
co-operative societies is from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, per annum. 

The period of the loan for purposes mentioned in clauses a and c is generally 6 to 8 
months, i.e., up to the next crop and the period for the purpose detailed in clause b varies 
according to circumstances from one year to three years and upwards. Government 
gives taccavi only to landholders and, in view of the priority of the Government debts, 
is satisfied with the security of the bond in respect of which the taccavi is given. The 
co-operative society insists on two personal securities who are members of the society. 
The sowcar charges high rates of interest and resorts to various tricks to get the same. 
In case of default on the part of his debtor he has to file a suit in Civil Court on payment 
of very heavy court fees and other costs incidental to the litigation. Often times false 
defences of payment are urged by the agriculturist defendants and sometimes with 
success ; and after the soiocar has got his decree, he cannot conveniently recover his 
debt. It is a fact, as remarked by an eminent Judge of Bombay, that the misfortune of 
the decree-holder commences from the day he obtains decree and agriculturist judg¬ 
ment-debtor whether he is a landholder or a mere hari cannot be arrested in execution 
of a money-decree nor can his immoveable property be sold in its execution unless it is 
specifically mortgaged. The money-lender, therefore, takes extraordinary precautions 
when giving big loan to an agriculturist. A mortgage of his immoveable property is 
almost invariably insisted upon. The costs of the stamps and registration incidental 
to the mortgage are fairly heavy and they are borne by the unfortunate agriculturist. 
Sometimes even out-and-out sale of part of his immoveable property is insisted upon. 
For a small loan for a short period the crop and cattle of the agriculturist are 
hypothecated. 

3. I have already stated that the Government renders financial assistance to the 
agriculturist by way of taccavi. The Imperial Bank of India and the joint stock 
banks do not play any part in agricultural finance. All these banks are out in 
India for the benefit of their shareholders and refuse to take any risk. The co-operative 
banks render material assistance so far as their funds can permit. The Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, the various district co-operative banks and the rural agricultural 
societies take the greatest possible part in agricultural finance and to their 
utmost capacity. There cannot be any doubt that agriculturists cannot possibly 
be adequately financed without assistance from the village sowcar —call him a banker, 
profession money-lender, merchant or dealer. I shall deal with the defects in the present 
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system and the reasons for their existence and suggest remedies when dealing 
with questions Nos. 8 and 9. 

4. There is ample co-ordination between the co-operative banks and the rural agricul¬ 
tural society. In fact the latter cannot go on without material assistance from the 
former. It is, however, regretted that there is not that amount of co-ordination between 
the co-operative banks and societies and the Government as is requisite for their proper 
function. No taccavi should be advanced to an agriculturist who is a defaulter in respect 
of loans due to co-operative hank or rural society. 

2. As the position of the agriculturist is, as a rule, whether he is a zemindar or a hari 
(particularly a Mahomedan), impecunious he sells his crop in advance at low rates on 
immediate payment of cash. It is true that some time when he gets higher rates at the 
time the crop is ready, he dishonestly sells away the produce which has been already 
sold to other sowcars on immediate payment of cash at higher rates. This he does 
because he is conscious that there will be immense difficulties to the previous purchaser 
in the realization of his dues. I would strongly suggest the starting of a very largo number 
of sale societies. 

I would suggest the amendment of the Indian Stamp Act so as to make unstamped 
or insufficiently stamped negotiable instrument admissible in evidence on payment of 
penalty. 

3. In my district the value of land per acre varies from Rs. 50 to Its. 500. The 
lands nearer to large towns or Railway stations or at the head of the canals fetch 
considerably higher rates. Similarly the value of the flow land is very much higher than 
lift land. 

Lands auctioned for non-payment of land revenue are often times sold for a song. 

The value of land in purchase by private negotiations is certainly higher than in 
cases detailed in clauses a and b of question No. 3. Lands sometimes are purchased 
by neighbouring well-to-do zemindars at fabulous prices. 

4. In my province the provisions of section 22 of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act have been in force for the last 30 years. Under that section no immoveable property 
of an agriculturist can be sold unless it is specifically mortgaged. 

There are no land mortgage banks in our province, but certain co-operative banks 
have been authorized to give long-term credits. It will be extremely beneficial to the 
landholders if a land mortgage bank is started in every district. 

It will conduce very greatly to the efficiency and efficacy of the land mortgage banks 
and other co-operative banks and societies if arrears due to these banking institutions 
are placed by law on the same basis as arrears for land revenue. 

6. In my province we have subsidiary industries supplementary to agriculture such 
as rice-milling or pounding garden produce, dairy farming. These industries can he 
well encouraged and others added to, by the starting of co-operative societies. 

7. The Imperial Bank of India and the joint stock banks have practically no relations 
with the co-operative bank in my province. 

1 would strongly recommend the placing ol at least a portion of the surplus moneys 
available at the Government Treasury with district and central co-operative banks. 

8. Credit facilities are very prejudicially affected by the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act XX of 192ft and the 'Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act XVII of 1870. While it may 
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he permissible to scrutinize the accounts of agriculturist from the very commencement 
and make material reduction in rates. 

It is inconceivable why they should bo exempt from arrest for the decretal debt found 
justly due. The provision of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act XX of 192b and section 22 
of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act have placed the village sowar on guard. No 
big loan even a few hundreds is advanced except on a mortgage security. The stamp 
duties and registration fees are high and fall very.heavily on the unfortunate agriculturist. 
The first Act should be repealed and the latter Act, should be modified by repealing 
sections 20 and 22. 

9. The Usurious Loans Act is not. available in my province as a large number of 
borrowers paying unconscionable rates of interest belongs to the agriculturist class who 
get more adequate relief under the special registration referred to above. 

It is absolutely unnecessary to pass an Act on lines of the English Money-lenders' Act 
for my province. As more adequate relief has been already afforded to the really 
deserving class of borrowers. 

The proposed Money-lenders’ Bill for the Punjab is an extremely dangerous piece of 
legislation and will do more harm than good even to the class for whose benefit 
it is intended. 

Oral Evidence. 

11927. The Chairman: Mr. Gopaldas, you are a practising pleader here ?—Yes; 
1 have been pract ising as a pleader for the last 32 years. 

11928. You have been the Chairman of the Co-operative Institute, Sind Branch ?— 
Yes, for six years. 

11929. You are acquainted with agricultural conditions here ?—Yes. Also I have 
been the President of the Urban Co-operative Bank, Hyderabad, for the last ten years 
and President of the Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association which does business 
more or less on tho lines of a land mortgage bank. I was the ex-President of the 
Khudabadi Amil Bank, ex-Director of the District Co-operative Bank, Hyderabad, 
and 1 am now the President of the Bar Association, Hyderabad. 

11930. Has this Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association been formed with the 
idea of purchasing lands and developing them '! —Yes, and it does banking business 
also. This is a communal Association. If members are able to get two-thirds, we give 
them one-third. 

11931. How far do your Urban Bank and t he Amil Bank finance small merchants Y— 
So far as the Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association is concerned, it is not necessarily 
for the trader. It is for a particular community including traders belonging to this 
particular community. My experience is that co-operative banks, which have come 
into existence with rules and regulations on the basis of communal banks, have become 
more useful and safer than urban banks because there the managing board knows every¬ 
body and all the particulars of a borrower, but in the case of urban banks often times 
you do not know the particulars of a member because they consist of members of all 
communities. 

11932. You mean if the management is efficient, would it not be able to know the 
needs of small traders and merchants and finance them as is done elsewhere ?—If it is 
urban in its nature, that is to say, belonging to all communities, you cannot know all 
people. 
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11933. But the experience in some communal banks is that the managing committee 
does not want to take severe action or measure against certain defaulters because they 
belong to the same community. I am not speaking about your bank, but there may be 
other banks where this may be the case ?—All the same money is recovered because 
even those persons who are on the managing committee have their self-interest. After 
all they may give some concession in the matter of extension hut not a pie will be lost. 
For instance, in the Khudabadi Amil Bank, which has been in existence for the last ten 
years, I think, not even Rs. 100 are bad debts. 

11934. Has it always been in the ‘ A ' class ?—Yes. In the case of the Urban Bank 
of which 1 am the President, we have to deal with so many communities. Whenever 
1 am absent, somebody presides and he becomes a little lenient. But in the case of 
communal banks, at least this is my experience that the managing committee know the 
borrower and all other particulars are known to them. So there is no chance of their 
losing a pie from him. 

11935. The difference is mutual knowledge ?—Yes. 

11936. If the selection from the beginning is restricted to people who are efficient 
and who can exercise proper control there should be no reason why it should not work 
on the same lines ?—Yes. I want to make two or three suggestions for consideration 
of this Committee about indigenous banking. You were putting just now questions 
to Mukhi Dayaram on the point of registration of shroffs. I think it Should be more 
or less on the lines of a voluntary system and not compulsory. A compulsory system 
will raise a hue and cry and will not lx- popular. At the same time if it is made 
voluntary and if they will be entitled to certain benefits, it will succeed. 

11937. Would you insist upon their accounts being audited ?—Yes. In any case the 
Government should se.e that the charges are reduced. At present the charges for accounts 
are extremely high. Another thing 1 would say is, if they should not charge more than 
a certain rate of interest to be fixed, then they should have the privilege that any document 
executed in their favour should be at half the rates—registration as well as stamp. 
These are the proposals by which real banking can be developed. 

11938. Do you think that it will Ire possible to enforce a maximum rate of interest 1 — 
We cannot enforce it even with all the moral laws. The Government should be able to 
forego a part of their income from registration and stamp fees. I would even extend 
this privilege, viz., they should 1/e entirely exempt from stamp duty just as the Imperial 
Bank and co-operative banks are exempted entirely from stamp duty. If these privileges 
are extended to indigenous bankers, I am sure they will agree to registration. They 
will be willing to submit their books to he inspected by any other banit. In that case 
they will be in a position to deal with the Imperial Bank or any other bank. We can 
regulate that they are not to charge more than 3 per cent, higher than the Imperial 
Bank rate. The people will then be rushing to indigenous banking and indigenous 
banking will be materially encouraged. Kow they have to pay Rs. 1-8-0 foreveryRs. 100 
for mortgage with possession or for an ordinary bond it is now As. 12. It can be reduced 
to 6 annas. I say that some concession should be given to indigenous bankers. I say 
that for the safety of people and just to see that there has been no litigation, it is the 
duty of Government also to see that there is as little litigation as possible. It should 
create a desire that there should be. no litigation. I think we are losing every day some 
lakhs of rupees because so much time is lost and time is money and you find hundreds 
of persons going to civil courts either as parties or as witnesses. If really some 
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inducements are given to public, even if they come to court after that, you will find that 
there is a lesser litigation. 

11939. What is your experience about the indigenous bankers ? Do they usually 
do some other business besides banking f—Yes. 

11940. Do many suffer on this account ? Have there been many cases in which 
indigenous bankers have become insolvent ?—They were generally called kolidars 
(jiedhiwalltis), i.e., one who does banking business. When I started practice there were 
at least 30 to 40 who were doing business and generally giving money even on hundis. 
This was a part of their banking business. They were also cloth merchants and at the 
same time receiving deposits and giving interest on them. They were combined 
merchants. I know that during the period 1909 to 1913 many of them collapsed. 

11941. Is there any special for it ?—Their income was comparatively much smaller 
than their expenses. 

11942. It was not due to speculation ?—No ; it was due to their high living. 

11943. During this brief period of 3 or 4 years, many of them came to grief. This 

is what you say. What is the reason for it ?—I believe they were cloth merchants and 

it was due to fluctuations. 

11944. The history of indigenous banking is very important. From this point of 
view, it has been suggested to us that, if a State Bank is or is not started, as it is, some 
good indigenous bankers may be appointed as agents of the Imperial Bank of India in 
places where they cannot open their branches. If the history of indigenous bankers 
has not been very satisfactory and if there is a likelihood of failures of indigenous bankers 
for some reason or the other, the question of appointing them as agents is of no use ?— 
I will be strongly against such a proposal. I say that they should be given certain 
privileges and nothing more. 

11945. Would you keep their system of banking altogether separate ?—Yes. 

11946. Would you not connect the two ?—By connecting the two, I do not think 

that the country benefits. 

11947. What do you say to this suggestion that indigenous bankers should he financed 
to a larger extent than they are at present financed ?—I say if it becomes voluntary, 
then we throw a burden on them and then they can be financed by some arrangement 
with the Imperial Bank. Bor those who are .registered under these privileges, this may 
be done. 

11948. The point is that an indigenous banker should bear his own responsibility 
entirely himself ?—Yes, because the money they earn remains in the country. 

11949. If it is a State Bank, there is no question of money going outside. Supposing 
there is a Central State Bank or a Reserve Bank, what do you say ?—It will_ then be 
a different position. I was talking only of the Imperial Bank. I say they just become 
merely agents to earn a living. 

11950. But they will get an advance for extending their business ?—Then they 
would not be agents. But what will be the position between them ? Supposing 
a banker who is a so-called agent makes out Rs. 25,000 as net profits per year, to whom 
will it go ? 

11951. But he does certain business with the Imperial Bank’s money and he gets 
so much commission ?—I say that the business should belong to him. If he were to get 
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a certain rate, it means that the profits go to the Bank. On the contrary, he should be 
the real banker and he should be entitled to get money at a certain rate from the Bank 
and not that he should be merely a commission agent. 

11952. Do you say that finance should be placed entirely at his disposal ?—Yes. 

11953. This will depend upon his credit 1—These facilities should be given to those 
who are registered ar,d on whom certain burdens can be imposed. When he gets so 
much benefit, you can say that he is not charged more than 6 per cent. 

11954. About the legal point that you have raised you say that the defences raised 
by an agriculturist are not false defences and at the same time sowcars also suffer. You 
say that a hari should be arrested. Do you think that a plaintiff or a creditor always 
comes to court with clean hands ?—Not always. 

11955. Do you not think that a hari or a cultivator requires some protection as against 
the stronger party ?—So far as the scrutiny of the accounts of an agriculturist is concerned, 
I do not want to repeal the whole Act. I have myself written a book on the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. What f want really is that they should be given the fullest 
discretion; and there are several provisions which can give adequate protection to 
agriculturists. But if it is settled that a particular amount is due in fairness he should 
not be deprived of bis due. This is my point. 

11956. What advantage would the plaintiff get if the man is arrested '! —For 
instance, many hurts take iaecavi from one zemindar and run away to another zemindar. 
They have no stake. They have no lands. If a hari has one bullock, it is also exempt 
from attachment, his crop also is exempt from attachment and everything is exempt 
from attachment. He can conveniently take Re. 50 from one zemindar and go to 
another. 

11957. If he deliberately does it, it is a serious matter ?—I say he is conscious of 
this special position. 

11958. But we have been told that the position of a hari is bad as it is and if other 
disabilities are added oil him, again it will be still worse ?—Certainly. I say that he 
should be a peasant proprietor, but there should be certain disabilities on him after he is 
given a fresh life to start and ho must realize that he behaves properly. 

11959. What is the defect in the Sind Encumbered Estates Act XX of 1926 ? You 
say that you want its repeal altogether ?—There is absolutely no necessity for it. 

11960. Have not several estates been saved by the fact that they are managed by 
Government and debts paid off ?—I know that in some cases lands which really ought 
to fetch Rs. 50,000 a year are leased away for Rs. 15,000. 

11961. This is a question of management rather than the Act itBelf 1 —Otherwise, 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is there and the property cannot be sold and he 
is entitled to instalments. So far as scrutiny of accounts is concerned, the court has 
to do it. 

11962. But hire it is a question of efficient management and payment of debts from 
profits. It is quite a different thing from the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act ?— 
In the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act even if an immoveable property is mortgaged, 
he can get instalments to save the property. But this Act has done so much harm to 
a lender that he is not really a gainer. In many cases he is worse off. The manager 
can reject the just claim of a man on flimsy grounds, except in cases where he believes 
mo y 106—31 
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that the claim is a just one. But if the manager decrees any just claim then the 
person who comes under it is rather a great sufferer because 15 per cent, is the Government 
charges. 15 per cent, is too high. Sometimes the estates are not even able to save 
15 per cent. 

11963. Would you like this percentage to be reduced ?—Yes. Then .1 would have 
no objection to its remaining there. It is a high charge. Secondly the manager cannot 
possibly look after the cultivation himself; and it is a fact that he leases lands at a very 
low rate. It is only those who are clever and who can bribe him can get at that rate. 

11964. What about the Usurious Loans Act'!—It is of no use here. 

11965. Is it because of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act ?—So far as my 
three or four districts are concerned in which I take an interest, the interest charged is 
6 to 9 per cent. 

11966. You would uot be in favour of money-lenders being made to keep their accounts 
properly and giving extracts from them to their borrowers ?—I say that it should be 
more or less on a voluntary basis. 

11967. Is it not a fact now that a borrower does not know what he owes to a sowcar ?— 
The borrower has become very clever now. If a sowcar goes to a court his claim is 
dismissed unless he gets acknowledgments. 

11968. Think of a case which does not go to a court. The borrower would like to 
know what he owes to him, would he not ?—Still the bania would be willing to show' him 
his accounts if he is willing to pay, but as a rule he never returns the amount. 

11969. But even if he does not pay, he would still like to know how much he owes 
to him ?—He can know it at once. 

11970. You say : “ It is, however, regretted that there is not that amount of co-ordina¬ 
tion between the co-operative banks and societies and the Government as is requisite for 
their proper function”. Do you mean that Government do not give much laccavi to 
co-operative societies ?—My suggestions are these that in the first place Government 
should guarantee some amount from the Imperial Bank, to be placed at the disposal 
of co-operative banks so that it can finance agriculturists sufficiently. In the local 
branch of the Imperial Bank the Government are giving them three lakhs of rupees 
every month. 

11971. Probably the local branch manages the treasury V—Yes. I say that 
co-operative banks will be prepared to finance those societies, etc., and also the 
agricultural classes provided some portion of this balance is placed at their disposal. 
My second suggestion is that Government should arrange that in future before 
advancing tarcavi they should make enquiries to see if the man is not in debt. 

11972. But laccavi is given to members after consultation with their societies '!— 
This is done so only after the floods, but before it they were given direct. 

11973. So far as I remember, orders are distinct that laccavi to members of co-operative 
societies is to be made either through societies or in consultation with them. Of course, 
in extraordinary circumstances those orders might have been withheld ?—I do not know 
the Government Orders. 

11974. You make another suggestion that negotiable instruments which arc unstamped 
should bo admissible in evidence on payment of penalty V—Yes. 

11975. Would not there be a tendency to have most of them unstamped ? Take 
t he ease of an ordinary shroff who issues 10 hxmdis. How many of them would come to 
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court ?—I am-sure, if he knows that he has to pay 20 times the amount as penalty in 
case he fails to stamp it, he would not do it, and even the debtors have become very 
clever now. Therefore, he will not undertake this risk. 

11976. Professor K ile : As regards the question of agency to be given to shroffs, 
the point really is this. To-day the branches of the Imperial Bank in many places are 
not working at a profit and it is stated to us that it is so because the Imperial Bank 
management is not in touch with the people and it is necessary that these branches 
should be managed by people who are in touch and in sympathy with the people concerned. 
Therefore the alternative to the Imperial Bank starting branches and carrying them on 
.unprofitably is to hand over this duty to some indigenous bankers. This is the real 
alternative suggested. The question is whether the Imperial Bank should start branches 
in small places and earn no profit or this work should be devolved upon indigenous 
bankers who carry on their own business and at the same time do the work which the 
branches of the Imperial Bank would have done ; and as they will be in touch with the 
people, they will be able to do it much better. This is the idea. What do you think 
about this idea ?—I again repeat that, instead of handing over to them these agencies, 
they should be registered and should be given some privileges. The Imperial Bank do 
not open branches in the petty villages or petty towns because they would not like to 
deal with smaller people. They would rat tier like to deal with bigger people. 

11977. But leaving the Imperial Bank as it is constituted and as it is worked to-day, 
there may be some sort of a Central Reserve Bank which may be established and it would 
be necessary for this Reserve Bank to come into touch with small places and it may be 
necessary for the Reserve Bank to give facilities to local shroffs ?—If it is according to 
our own way, then I have no objection to this proposal. But I say that it 
is not possible for such a Bank to come in. 

11978. Mr. V. L. Mehta : On this hypothecation of produce, I think no documents 
are entered into at present 1 —In several cases they are written. 

11979. Are they worth anything t —No. 

11980. Supposing the debtor is dishonest and again creates a lien in favour of another 
party, what happens further ?—-I file a suit. 

11981. Supposing a special register of these mortgages is created, would it not facilitate 
matters ?—Yes, and it will be a sufficient security worth the name. 

11982. About this '.and mortgage organization you suggest that a bank should be 
created in every district so that there will be about half a dozen banks in Sind ?■—Yes ; 
there will be seven. 

11983. Will these banks raise their own debentures or would you like them to have 
a Central organization ?• —I strongly dissent from the view of having a central organization. 
I would rather say decentralization. 

11984. For raising of these debentures will they approach the market separatelj 
or through some central board ?—This again depends upon the capacity of the district. 
A mortgage bank in a district may raise money from another district as well, but when 
loans are given it should be confined in that particular district only because they will be 
able to know the value of land. 

11986. Another of your suggestions is that the dues of co-operative banks and land 
mortgage banks should be treated as arrears of land revenue. Is this not being done 
at present ?—At present, you know, there are arrears in a co-operative society. They 
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take the cases to arbitration and get an award which they have to execute through 
a civil court or through the revenue authorities. If the dues of a member of a co-operative 
society are treated as arrears of land revenue, we will get our money. You know that 
in the month of June during the time of revenue collection, all mukhtyarkars do not sleep. 
So there is a sense of responsibility and they are very anxious that there should be no 
arrears of land revenue. So also if our dues are collected on the same basis, wc will get 
all our money. 

11986. But have you not the legal facility ?—But I say we should have the 
administrative facility. 

11987. Mr. Kamat: Have you any suggestion to make how the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment could help a hari to get some land ?—We must have separate land mortgage banks 
for haris. The particular land which a hari gets is to be mortgaged and is not really 
to be his property nor is it to be alienated. It would be something like hire pur¬ 
chase system because the land should remain as the property of the mortgage bank. 
Our Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association intends to get lands for members. For 
this purpose we have raised certain funds. We will also take certain funds from Govern¬ 
ment and from the party concerned who -wishes to become the owner of it ultimately. 
We have been raising our capital now to rupees ten lakhs. We are collecting also 
share capital. 

11988. Your Association would be something like a housing association ?—There is 
the Khudabadi Amil Housing Society. 

11989. But your Association is intended to do agriculture through your members ?— 
Yes. 

11990. Here it would be through ordinary haris?— Yes, this will be different. As 
I said, for the benefit of haris co-operative societies can do ; and the co-operative 
societies are again dealing with the Hyderabad District Bank or with the Karachi 
Central Co-operative Bank and then they can get assistance from the Bombay Provincial 
Bank also. By this way we can do a great deal for haris. 

11991. In that case would you have the batai system or would you give him land for 
agricultural purposes on his own responsibility ?—I would give him land on his own 
responsibility. After sometime the Khudabadi Amil Agricultural Association would 
have its own transport, for instance, motor buses and like that, to do away with cattle. 
At present there are many honest haris who possess one or two bullocks and they are 
stolen away. So far as this Khudabadi Amil Association is concerned, I have put before 
them that they should do away entirely with cattle and take to modern machinery 
because we shall be financing everybody. In any case w r e want to try all these 
modern means. 

11992. Well this is all for the Amil community. I am just asking you Whether 
the same thing can be done in the case of haris also ?—It is difficult to answer. 

11993. Professor Kale : You just referred to the question of district banks. Now 
it has been suggested to us that the time has come when the district banks should be 
abolished and they should be converted into branches of a central bank. What have 
you to say to this suggestion ?—1 think this is the suggestion of Mr. Thadani. It will 
be a positive stake. 

11994. Their argument is that centralization of funds is a great necessity. Assume 
that this is a sort of a homogeneous province, would it be better from the point of view of 
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the Co-operative Movement that there should be concentration of finance and financial 
policy, and would it reduce the rate of interest if the centralization, as suggested, is 
carried out ?—Isay that if we are to argue further, the greater the centralization, the 
greater the benefit, but then the Karachi Bank should disappear and if we stretch the 
argument further, the Provincial Bank also should disappear. I say the Ideal people 
are the best judges. It was suggested probably by some gentleman that they can 
have advisory committees of local men. If this is so, where is then the question of 
centralization ? 

11995. What have you to say to their argument in the case of district banks that the 
right type of men are not available for management and supervision ?—If this is so, there 
is an admission; that is to say, they cannot even get a local advisory committee. If 
it is admitted that they can get a local advisory committee, I say in that case at present 
also the advisory committee is the managing committee. I think it is necessary 
that there should be centralization for inspection of staff and also for promotion to 
managers. 

11996. The Chairman : Is it your idea that because there are no prospects in future, 
the manager of a bank does not work as well as he should or could ?—-Yes ; so centrali¬ 
zation in this respect is necessary. Surely for the benefit of the staff it is necessary. 

11997. One of their reasons for centralization of finance was the advantage of getting 
more finance ?—So far as this is concerned, I should think that it is very much better 
that each manager of a bank should know what the needs of the people are. You can 
have certainly a paid manager on a certain scale and if really the business increases you 
can again add to his salary. 

11998. Professor Kale : Have district banks now sufficient capital ?—So far as our 
Khudabadi Amil Bank is concerned, we have sufficient capital. 

11999. Have you to pay a higher rate of interest than the Central Co-operative 
Bank ?—No. 

12000. Would you be in favour of the idea that we may have more co-ordination than 
centralization ?—Yes ; because in the Co-operative Movement, any amount of co-ordina¬ 
tion is welcome. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. KEVALRAM DAY ARAM SHAHANI, Director, Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 

DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

There is a problem regarding the constitution of these banks which I have long 
noticed during my connection with the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., and the 
Hyderabad District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., extending for over seven years. 
The directorate consists of representatives of the individual shareholders and those of 
the primary co-operative societies. It has been observed from the experience that 
societies’ representatives are generally either the taluka Honorary Organisers or some 
influential zemindars of the district. Of late the Honorary Organisers have been 
taking very great part in the Banks’ affairs. They are nominees of the Government 
Co-operative Department, and rural co-operators always regard them as Kamoras 
or Government servants. They draw Government travelling allowance, but not getting 
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any Government salary they are not subject to the discipline and etiquette expected 
of a Government servant. Generally a senior chairman or secretary is promoted by 
the Co-operative Department to the rank of an Honorary Organiser. He is already 
a Wadero of his village community. By his promotion by the Government he 
exercises his influence of Waderoship on the whole taluka. He is a very important 
link in the relations the village co-operators have with the Co-operative Department 
on the one hand and the district central banks on the other. 

Then there is the problem of big zemindar or pleader or any other big person getting 
into the Co-operative Movement. If his motive is purely philanthropic then it is praise¬ 
worthy. But if he has political aspirations, for instance, contesting district local board 
elections or legislative council elections, then his influence on the Co-operative Movement 
is dangerous from several points of view. 

Two things are an open secret as regards the inner working of the co-operative banks. 
Whenever there is a matter between a co-operative society and a district bank 
the sympathy of the honorary organizers naturally goes in favour of the society. Again 
at the time of political elections extensions are liberally granted. There have been 
several indiscriminations too in such grants. Thus a purely banking and financial concern 
is guided not so much from the economic considerations as from the exigencies of political 
parties and interests. 

Central Co-operative Banks ik Sind.— In my opinion central banking in Sind 
needs more of unification than disintegrating into district units. Sind is a composite 
area which should be treated as a whole. This region as an outcome of its geographical 
position and its natural features and climate has from the very earliest historical times 
presented a marked unity. So recognisable as a unit it has been in modern times that 
during the preliminary discussions at the times of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms, 
suggestion was made that an experiment in political autonomy might first be tried in 
Sind as an index to its possibilities elsewhere. To-day, apart from the evidence before 
the Simon Commission and its auxiliaries, many individuals and groups are dreaming 
and scheming towards the evolution of the latent capacities of the land and its people. 
The vast possibilities for agricultural and economic development are inherent in the 
Sukkur Barrage and its kindred irrigation schemes, and the need of a big central financing 
organisation is very great. 

On the other hand the present district banks in Sind do not show any 
special peculiarity or reason for their existence. They at present do exactly what the 
Sind Central Co-operative Bank has been doing from the start. Village co-operative 
units continue to be in the same relations as they used to be before. The district banks 
keep their records in English and depend as largely on their inspectors’ reports as the 
Bank at Karachi. In my opinion the unit of administration should be a taluka. There 
should be a taluka central bank financing societies in one or two neighbouring talukaa, 
keeping records in Sindhi, and being affiliated to one apex bank at Karachi. This will 
considerably add to the efficiency of the working of the whole Co-operative Movement. 
Societies in a taluka will begin to take greater interest in their financing organisation. 
The administration will be more efficient and economical. There will he greater contact 
between the staff of the hanks and the societies. 

Government Co-operative Department. —for the convenient working of the co¬ 
operative financing institutions as well as for efficient supervision and guidance of the 
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Movement in genera], time is come when the headquarters of the Deputy Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies be removed to Karachi. When in 1917 the work before the Depart¬ 
ment was to handle hardly 100 societies scattered all over Sind, it was necessary to 
keep the Assistant Registrar at a geographically central place. This work involved lot 
of travelling in remote rural parts and he had hardly a couple of auditors to assist him. 
The Assistant Registrar was like an itinerant missionary going about influencing local 
population with his personal magnetism and influence. This work lay more in the village 
than even in the talukc, towns. The position now is very much different, thanks to the 
efforts of the official and non-official workers who have guided the Movement for over 
a decade. The Deputy Registrar is more concerned with the central banks, the big 
societies, the special kinds of societies, the non-credit organisations. The small village 
units are left more or less to the care of the district auditors. His work is now more 
akin to the captain or a master of a ship than that of a travelling missionary. Let him, 
therefore, be placed at Karachi which is the real business, banking and adminsitrative 
centre for the Province. 

Zamindari Banks. — Zamindari banks are a special kind of institutions which the 
Co-operative Department has allowed tor Sind. In my opinion more of these could 
be added and the area of their operation may be reduced to a district sub-division and 
ultimately a taluka. For the purpose of having sufficient number of members for 
carrying on a unit organisation in a taluka or sub-division it may perhaps be necessary 
in some instances to :'educe the standard of membership from those paying Rs. 500 
assessment to those paying Rs. 200. 

Pies. —In England there is a move for the abolition of farthings for all calculations 
in the banks. If in India pies were abolished in the same way, it would not affect 
detrimentally even to the business of a village co-operative bank. 

Oral Evidence. 

12001. The Chaiman : Mr. Kevalram. you have been in touch with the Co-operative 
Movement in this district, perhaps the whole division, for a number of years ?—Yes. 

12002. For how many years ?—Since 1922 I have been* connected with the District 
co-operative bank in Hyderabad, and I have been connected with the Sind Central 
Bank for the last six years, also with the Khudabad Amil Bank and the Urban Bank. 

12003. You know the condition of the primary societies ?—Yes; 1 have done some 
touring. 

12004. The first important point in your statement is with regard to the constitutions 
of the Sind Central Co-operative Bank and the Hyderabad District Central Co-operative 
Bank. You refer to the honorary organisers and then to big zemindars and pleaders. 
You say that the honorary organiser comes as the representative of the society. What 
is the difficulty ?—If he is merely the society’s representative, it will be something better 
than what it is now. Being the protege of a Government Department, naturally the 
Department has hold on him. 

12005. Who elects him to the board of the bank ?—He is a representative 
of the society, hut generally at the back of the whole thing is the influence of the 
Department. 

12006. What is wrong under the present system ?—At present there is nothing wrong 
because the personnel is good, but hereafter anything may happen in the personnel, 
and so the composition of the directorate cannot be really safe 
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12007. You will agree that you must have representatives of societies on the board 
of the bank ?—Yes ; but they must be independent of Government. 

12008. What system would you propose ?—First of all I would suggest that honorary 
organisers should either be Government servants or should be solely people’s 
representatives. They should not be both. 

12009. They are not Government servants ?—They are not Government servants, 
but they have the same influence as the Government servants have. 

12010. When these representatives of societies attend the general meeting of the 
board, they are absolutely free ?—Quite ; but the Department has hold upon them. 
They are nominated by the Department to be the proteges of the Department. When 
they are chosen as leaders, the Department expects patronage over them. 

12011. You mean that the honorary organiser should not represent the society on 
the board ?—Not only that, but he should not be the chairman of the society when he is 
an honorary organiser. Let him be the representative of Government, and let him be 
fully under Government control. As a result of that he will not be on the directorate 
of the bank, he will not be the chairman of any society. 

12012. But he will be an organiser ?—Yes ; he can continue to do those duties. 

12013. So you want that the honorary organiser should be a Government 
servant, and as such precluded from being chairman of the society and a member of the 
directorate V—Yes. 

12014. Then who will represent societies on the board of the bank ?-—Some other 
leaders will come. Deputy leaders will come. 

12015. Has the present system produced any bad effect ?—There is a good deal of 
influence of the Department over the honorary organiser. Supposing the Department 
want to carry any point, they have to tell the organiser to vote for it. Though the 
Department have no representative on our board, there is nothing that banks can do 
without being advised by the Department. 

12016. That is because they think that the Department’s advice is necessary ?— 
That would be direct. 

12017. As regards zemindars and pleaders, are they elected by individual shareholders 
as well as by societies?—It is only recently that we are electing them as individual share¬ 
holders, but we usually place them as societies’ representatives. 

12018. Is it your objection that they use their powers for political purposes ?—It 
would not be objectionable from the democratic point of view. 

12019. It would be, if they use their powers for gaining votes at political elections ?— 
I would not mind that; but the difficulty is that the bank’s interests suffer for Yheip 
private gains. During the season when there are elections on, you find money flowing 
out like anything. 

12020. On the board of directors there may be one or two members interested in 
getting votes of the people, but what about others ?—It is generally these influential 
people, who come up to the board with that view, and they naturally exercise all their 
influence towards that, and they are able to gather together a party on the board. 

12021. Have you any practical suggestions to make as to how that could be 
prevented ?—That could be prevented by not admitting them to the primary societies 
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wlien they geek membership. One big zemindar joining one co-operative society and 
gathering together twenty haris forms a society quite alright on paper, but' it is a one 
man show. 

12022. That does not affect the question of the board of directors ?—These people 
should not come as societies’ representatives. 

12023. They wo rld come as shareholders ?—They would come as shareholders, 
but then they would not exercise so much influence. There would be less danger. 

12024. You say that central banking in Sind requires more unification. At the 
same time you propose that the unit should be the taluka rather than the district. It is 
centralisation in one direction and decentralisation in another. We have been told that 
if we do away with district boards or make them merely advisory bodies, they would 
not have much interest in their work and would not feel the responsibility ?—Therefore 
I have suggested that there should be a taluka central hank financing societies in one 
or more neighbouring talukas keeping records in Sindhi. All the business will be conducted 
in the vernaculars. 

12025. Mr. V. it. Mehta : Are the accounts, minutes, etc., maintained in English 
at the district central bank at present ?—Yes. 

12026. The Chairman : Is there any difficulty in having all your transactions at the 
district headquarters in the vernacular '!—There is difficulty. 

12027. What is the difficulty ? —The district bank accounts are more elaborate than 
the taluka board accounts, and it will be difficult to get accountants of higher grade for 
that purpose. 

12028. Instead of writing in English the accounts will be written in vernacular.?— 
Up to ten years back, my ancestors used to get Sindhi accountants for Ks. 45 or Rs. 50. 
Now I cannot get a Sindhi accountant even at Rs. 80. 1 have an English accountant, 
who draws Rs. 85, tut he is not able to handle Sindhi accounts at all. 

12029. You could get a Sindhi accountant at Rs. 80 ?—We cannot get one, because 
the present day Matriculates from whom these Sindhi accountants may be recruited 
neither know enough English nor are they experts in Sindhi. 

12030. Is there any insuperable difficulty of maintaining Sindhi accounts ?—Those 
people should be specialised in co-operative banking business. 

12031. Will you have taluka banks and on the top of them a central bank ?—Yes, 
one apex bank. 

12032. And you will have a number of inspectors ?—Yes. 

12033. We are told that the talukas in Sind are backward ?—But these societies 
can manage the tah ka, which is a homogeneous area. 

12034. Will they not be at the mercy of their manager ?—The manager will be at 
their mercy as the taluka will be a small area, and Sindhi knowing accountants will be 
recruited from thai- taluka. 

12035. W ill these taluka banka be independent ? They would not be branches ?— 
No, they would not be branches. 

12036. W’hat would be the constitution of the Sind Central Bank ?—It would be 
a federation of these banks. 

12037. Would not the same objection of political influence, that you said exists in 
the ease of district banks, apply to talvka bunks ?—That is why I have suggested a small 
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area, and the influence will be limited. He will have to gain admission into eight talukas 
as a director, whereas now he enters into the district bank, becomes chairman and controls 
the whole district. 

12038. What is the constituency ?—In the case of non-Mohamedans, three districts ; 
in the case of Mohamedans, one district. 

12039. Then you want the headquarters of the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to he removed to Karachi ?—Yes. 

12040. What advantage will there he ?—The Co-operative Central Bank there even 
now is more or less an apex hank for Sind. We go to Bombay on very few occasions. 
Most of our business we do through the Sind Central Bank, and we are trying to do every¬ 
thing through that bank. The Sind Central Bank and the Co-operative Department 
should be as near each other as possible. Had it been done before the last five years, 
there would not have been many difficulties. That is what I have found as the director 
of the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. 

12041. The Deputy Registrar visits Karachi constantly ?—He visits, still 
it is not possible for him to have as close a contact with the bank as is desirable. 

12042. Are there three zemindari banks in Sind started one for each district ?-—Yes. 

12043. Are they meant for big zemindars ?—Yes. 

12044. Even if it is for the whole district, these big zemindars know each other fairly 
well; do they not ?—-In my opinion the area of their operation could be reduced to 
a district sub-division and ultimately a talnka. I think the district is too huge a unit. 

12045. The members being comparatively few and fairly well-acquainted with each 
other, would not the district be a sufficiently small area ?—I can speak about the 
Hyderabad district. The three divisions are polos asunder geographically, socially and 
administratively. In Hyderabad district I myself am a zemindar in Taudo Mahomed 
Khan Sub-division. We zemindars, Hindus and Musalmans, meet together and discuss 
with each other and know each other’s wants. Although we have our meetings and 
conferences in the city of Hyderabad, we know nothing about zemindars in Hyderabad 
Sub-Divisions. 

12046. How many zemindars would there be in Tando Mahomed Khan who pay more 
than Rs. 500 ?—I cannot say. 

12047. Will there be, say, a hundred ?—I think there will be more than a hundred. 

12048. That would be a sufficient number to form a zemindari bank ?—Yes. 

12049. As regards the last point about pies mentioned in your statement, it is an 
interesting point. Do you want that interest should not be calculated in pies ?■—I know 
very little of banking and as such I know very little of accounting. But I know a few 
interesting instances. I found my own grandfather’s accounts and the balances castled 
over every year. There are not only pics carried forward, hut even fractions of pies 
carried over from year to year, and we do not know what to do with them and how to 
pay them off. It is a good exercise for my accountants, but a lot of energy is wasted. 
Since I have taken charge, I have removed them from my own private accounts. 
At my fields at the batai time I went and saw on the spot when the accounts of peasants 
were settled, and I saw that they never care for fraction of ajiie, not for pies and sometimes 
not even for annas. I have seen that my private accountant never takes with him even 
the change of a rupee when he settles the accounts. 
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12050. Can you tell r.s whether you finance your haris or not, ?—Yes. 

12051. Is there any scale for financing, such as so much per pair of bullocks ?—My 
haris are quite different from other haris. Generally l and my assistant control them to 
a very large extent c-ven in their social and private life. We look to their economic needs 
including their marriage and other social needs and we pay them accordingly. They 
have to go to the baiiin, but not to a large extent. 

12052. When the baiia advances anything to them, does he consult, you or ask you 
to take the responsibility '!—Nothing ; he does not come to me. If there is any complaint 
to make he comes to me and he sees that the matter is settled up. 

12053. Do not some of the haris come to you as well as go to so wears for finance ?— 
Very few; this is peculiar to my haris. This is not universal. 

12054. What about your neighbours ? Do they finance their haris 1 —-The 
Mahomedan zemindars do not. The}' borrow finance from petty banian. 

12055. What about Hindu zemindars ?—They finance themselves. 

12056. Is there any scale '?—There is no scale. 

12057. Do they recover the amount with interest ?—Yes ; they find no difficulty. 

12058. Professor Ki le : With regard to these honorary organisers, do you not take 
the view that in the earlier stages of the progress of a movement you have to take the 
help of the leading men of a particular lo ality, that movement may be social service 
or some other movement, because most of the people are so ignorant that unless you 
take help of the leaders of the people you cannot make any headway ? Do you think 
that the question of honorary organisers has to be considered from that point of view 
and that it may not be an evil in many eases but that it has become a necessity ?—If 
they continue to be pe ople’s representatives and enjoy the leadership of the people, as 
such there is no quarrel. 

12050. Do you expect that in a village, people will meet and elect their leaders ? 
Do you expect the jieople to understand the principle of co-operation and regard the 
man as their leader ?--In every village where there is a co-operative society, there is no 
difficulty of finding a deader. 

12060. Is not the honorary organiser a man of that type, a man who is the leading 
man of the village ?—Yes ; if he continues to bo in that office, it is alright. But if you 
make him some representative of Government in some fashion, it is Government who 
exercises the influence. 

12061. How is the Government to promote the growth of the Co-operative Movement 
otherwise ?—It can promote by leaving the leaders alone. Government should hand 
over tho whole of the appointing work to the Institute. 

12062. Why do you look upon the honorary organiser as a representative of the 
Department ?—Because his nomination is solely in the hands of the Department. 

12063. What will happen to tho organisers appointed by the Institute 1 —They will 
carry no influence, bet them carry no influence as Government people; but they will 
carry influence as psi -pie's representatives. 

12064. Do you feel that the people are prepared for that kind of thing ?—Yes. 

12065. We have been told in other parts of the Presidency that the people there are 
not so advanced as you think they are in Sind ?—Here there is a great influence of 
tho honorary organiser. 



12066. He is a leader of the village and Government has nominated him, and yet you 
do not want him ?—I do not want him to be in the influence of Government. 

12067. Either people should elect him, or if Government appoints him, the people 
should put up with him ?—Let him then be free from the people; let him be a Government 
servant. 

12068. You are proposing that Karachi should be the centre for the Co-operative 
Movement in Sind. After the Sukkur Barrage scheme is developed, do you think some 
other centre would be more suitable ?—1 think Karachi is the only centre for the whole 
of Sind. 

12069. Are you sure that there would not be a demand from people that some other 
centre should be selected and that Karachi is in a corner ?—Geographically it is at the 
corner, but otherwise it is not. 

12070. Would it not be an inconvenience to the people in the north ?—People in the 
north and other parts meet oftener in Karachi than at any other place. 

12071. To-day it is so, but I am talking of the future ?—In future also it will be more 
so from the administrative point of view and many commercial offices being there. 

12072. When were the district banks started, how many years after the Sind Central 
Bank was started ?—The Sind Central Bank was started in 1916, and the district banks 
were started in 1921, that is, five years after. 

12073. You allowed and encouraged these district banks to be started. Now why 
do you go back upon the policy ?—I do not want to go back upon it. 

12074. You want to centralise ?■—My suggestion is that the taluka should form banks, 
and the Sind Central Bank should be a provincial bank for Sind. 

12078. When more societies are started in the Barrage area, do you not think the 
district would be a proper unit ?—The whole of Sind would be the unit. 

12076. I mean that the district would be a better unit than your Central Bank being 
the centre of the whole Movement ?—We shall have then primary societies in villages, 
we shall have central banks in talukas and a provincial bank for the whole of Sind. 
There will be three stages. 

12077. Do you think that the district is a more representative unit than a taluka for 
a central institution ?—Since the number of societies is increasing and since I am 
suggesting vernacularisation of wprk, I think, the taluka is more workable. 

12078. But the talukas in Sind are very small ?—There is no objection to combine 
two talukas. 

12079. I mean the population of one district is five lakhs and if there are five talukas 
the population would be one lakh ?—There are fifty-eight talukas, and I am contemplating 
thirty taluka banks. 

12080. What is the population ?—It depends on the type of talukas. Where the 
population is small, we will combine them. 

12081. Do you think the taluka will be a sufficiently large unit?—Yes. 

12082. With regard to the record kept in English, have you tried to train men for 
the purpose of writing accounts in the vernacular ? . Has any attempt been made ?— 
No ; we have not done it in the case of district banks. In the case of primary societies 
they have been doing it. 
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12083. Why have you not done it in the case of district banks ?—In the case of 
district banks we recruit people from higher grade. 

12084. Mr. V■ L. Mehta : Where exactly would the training be required because 
instead of keeping accounts in English, they would be transcribed in Sindhi, and there 
will not be any change in the system ?—These ordinary ledger-keepers and clerks 
cannot do even the translation. 

12085. Professor Kale : Have you such a poor opinion of Sindhi intelligence that 
the people here cannot be trained within six months ?—These young men are thoroughly 
anglicized and that kind of training is not given to them in the schools and it is not 
a permanent post in the district banks which they are after. 

12086. 1 think an experiment ought to have been tried ?-—In the case of taluha staff 

it is possible to get that staff without special training. 

12087. Here also if you make an attempt seriously, you will be able to secure the 
men. With regard to zemindars and pleaders who have joined the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, can you avoid them in a democratic movement like the Co-operative Movement ? 
If a pleader is prepared to give his services and work in co-operation with others, he is 
an asset to the movement. And with regard to the electioneering, these evilB would he 
found everywhere, in whatever movement you carry on. Should it not he your object 
to attract these people into the movement ?—If they came with the motive of assisting 
the movement, it is alright. 

12088. You must take the world as it is, and even in the Co-operative Movement you 
cannot bring about moral revolution V —Let them utilise their powers, but that should 
not affect the interests of the bank. 

12080. You know thrt many of the people, who take any intelligent interest in public 
movements, are pleaders. If you shut them out, you shut out intelligent people who 
do a lot for the movement. That is what we find in polities. They are prepared to make 
sacrifices for the cause of progress, and the more they come into the movement, the better. 
There may be some bad people, but that does not mean that you should condemn the 
whole class ?—I think the small class of people would be able to do better than zemindars 
and pleaders. The movement of the co-operative kind can be carried on by the small 
class of people themselves without the help of any big zemindar or pleader. 

12090. Is that the same .experience in the organisation of labour or social reforms ? 
Do you think the common people would bring about reforms without the help of these 
people ?—There is no such movement in the agricultural people for labour and social 
reform. There has been no such experiment amongst the agricultural population. That 
is only in cities. 

12091. Mr. V. L. Mehta : What exactly have you in view when you say that the 
honorary organisers are not subject to the discipline and etiquette expected of a Govern¬ 
ment servant 1 Are they not subject to Government service conduct rules ?—At 
a political election the Government servant may help privately or secretly, but the 
honorary organiser helps openly. 

12092. If there is any corruption, can Government service conduct rules be brought 
into force against them ?—I do not think so. 

12093. In the Hyderabad Bank and the Hind Central Co-operative Bank have you 
a system of having your loan applications scrutinised by the Co-operative Department ?— 
Yes. 

J2094. Does that. !oa< to any delays ?—Very great, delays. 
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12095. Are applications not dealt with direct by the banks themselves ?—When the 
chairman of the society prepares an application, he sends it to the honorary organiser, 
the honorary organiser sends it to the auditor after scrutinising it, the auditor sends it 
to the deputy registrar, the deputy registrar sends it to the bank’s office, then it is sent 
to the bank’s inspector and then to the managing director and afterwards it comes before 
the board. 

12090. How do you propose to get rid of that delay ? Do you think that the deputy 
registrar’s seru iny is still necessary, or do you think it can be done away with '!—In 
the case of primary societies and for societies of long standing for ordinary applications 
the chairman should be able to send them direct to the manager, but in the case of any 
special application for special loans or special kinds the recommendation of the deputy 
registrar may bo necessary for the next feu’ years. 

12097. Some witnesses have told us that you have rules under which loans under 
Rs. 500 are permissible, but for loans over Kg. 500 the sanction of the deputy registrar is 
necessary and up to that amount he has a right to allow, and above Ks. 1,000 the procedure 
is not well-known here. Do these, sanctions take a long time and, if so, can you suggest 
any method by which delays can be got over ?—They do take a very long time, and they 
could be got over by allowing societies of three or four years’ standing to deal with those 
applications directly. Up to Rs. 1,000 they can be trusted to do that. 

12098. Would there not be any danger of favouritism ?—Not very much. 

12099. And above Ks. 1,000 ?—For requirements above Rs. 1,000 there may be 
special societies. 

12100. You mention some of the rea.sons why you want the talnka to be a centre for 
co-operative banks rather than the district, one of your reasons being that records may 
be kept in Sindhi and the members of the committee will have access to these records 
and they could meet together very frequently. Have you any other reasons ?—They 
will be in greater touch with village societies. At present in the district, whether I am 
a director of the district bank or the Sind Central Bank, I come to know very little of 
the applicants’ financial condition. 

12101. Will there be any difficulty from the financial point of view ?—There 
will be training -to these people in the, banking institution. The success of these 
taluha banks will be in having greater touch with the village societies than the district 
bank has. 

12102. Is this borne out by the experience of your branches ?—Yes; we have a 
branch in Tando Allahyar, we have a branch in llala belonging to the Sind Central 
Bank and in Mirpur Bathoro also we have a branch of the Sind Central Bank. After the 
starting of these branches 1 find the working of the societies in these three, lalvkas very 
much better. 

12103. The Chairman: We have been given to understand that the advisory 
committees that you appointed did not function at all ?—That does not matter. The 
existence of our manager or agent is a very great boon to the talnka as a whole. 

12104. Mr. Kamat: About these honorary organisers, in actual practice who 
recommends the names to Government 1 —The Deputy Registrar. 

12105. Under your scheme supposing the Institute is authorised to select its own 
honorary organisers, who would be the people ?—The taluka branches or the district 
branches of the Institute. 
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12106. There will be some centralised agency, which ultimately makes a final choice 
on behalf of the Institute f—-The Institute is now delegating a good, deal of its authority 
to the district Institute. If that policy continues, the district Institute will exercise 
all the powers which the Deputy Registrar and the Registrar exercise. 

12107. Do you think the choice made by these district organisers will be better made 
than the choice made by Government ?—The choice will be the same, but they will be 
under the control of a non-official body. 

12108. About political influence, is that your main ground for centralising that in the 
district certain people utilise their funds for political reasons ?—My main reason for 
centralisation is the economic development of Sind. 

12109. Do you mean there are unscrupulous directors only in district towns, and in 
taluka towns there would not be unscrupulous people ?—In the taluka towns there will 
be no such people. 

12110. For the Legislative Council elections would you have no people you mean 
in the talukas ?—They' arc big people influent ing the whole district. 

12111. They will exercise their influence even in talukas? —It is very difficult for 
them. 

12112. Do you also contemplate to include in the central banking organisation the 
laud mortgage bank in Sukkur Barrage area ?—1 do not mind keeping the land mortgage 
bank separate, if the Sind Central Rank or the central financing bank is started in 
Karachi. 

12113. Is there any analogy in the administration of various public departments 
for this sort of top-heavy centralisation. For instance, take t,he Irrigation or the Forest 
Department. Is there any analogy in the administration of departments of Government 
like the top-heavy centralisation you suggest of the central bank at Karachi managing 
all the talukas in the pro\inces without the district bank ? 

The Chairman: Mr. Kevalram is not in favour of centralisation. These taluka 
banks will be independent, and the Sind Central Bank will take the place of the 
Provincial Bank and guide the taluka banks just as the Bombay Provincial Bank guides 
the policy of district banks ?—Yes. 

12114. Mr. Karnal: But you dictate pole y from Karachi and the taluka banks will 
have to follow the policy'; to that extent it in centralisation ?—No ; each taluka will be 
quite independent to a very' large extent as regards its working, and some financial 
aid from the central bans will be necessary and, therefore, we are maintaining one 
central bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


'The Committee thin adjourned till IJ </.»«. on IV ednesday, the 22ml January 1930. 
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Wednesday, January 22nd, 1930. 
HYDERABAD (SIND), 


Present : 


Mr. 0. A. Mahan, C.T.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. j Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. H. P. Masahi ( Secretary). 


MUKHI GOBINDRAM PRITAMDAS, Banker and Zemindar, 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.—Sind is primarily and essentially an agricultural province, and f ul) SO per 
•cent, of its population depend for their livelihood on cultivation. Vast majority of 
these cultivators are Mahonicdans, who possess no capital of their own, and have to 
depend for financial assistance upon the village hania, not only for their agricultural 
operations, hut for all the requirements and necessaries of their life. The bunia acts 
as their banker, their merchant and as the purchaser of their produce when it is 
harvested. Generally speaking, every cultivator has his account with the village bania 
■OTSowcar, from whom he takes all his requirements on credit, and when the crop is ready 
it is handed over to the bania in payment of his debt. The interest usually charged by 
the bania varies from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. Once an account is commenced, 
it is seldom that the cultivator is able to pay off his debt in full at any time, so that his 
indebtedness to the bania not only continues but grows from year to year with the result 
that in the end the cultivator has to part with his land in favour of his creditor. 

This system of finance has gradually brought into existence the Non-Mahomedan 
zemindar class in Sind who have acquired their holdings chiefly through their dealings 
with the agricultural masses. Being an illiterate person, the liari or the cultivator is 
unable, as a rule, to understand any account keeping and is sometimes-a prey to the 
machinations of his creditor. 

There is another class of cultivators who do not possess any land of their own, but 
who work as haris upon the land of other zemindars, and take from them an advance 
in the shape of tacravi, which enables them to purchase cattle for their agricultural opera¬ 
tions and provide food for themselves and their families till the crop is ready. In some 
cases, particularly in the Tando Sub-Division, of the Hyderabad District this toccavi 
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is given on what is called a savai system under which the hari has to return one 
quarter more than the amount actually borrowed by him in the shape of interest. This 
taccavi advance is given for the cultivation season only and its repayment is the first 
charge on the hari's share of produce at the time of batai. As it does not take more than 
six months time to cultivate any crop, the hari has under this system to pay a very heavy 
return of 25 per cent, for six months use of the zemindar's money. 

There is no facility’- available to a small cultivator in this province to raise any substan¬ 
tial loan for the capital and permanent improvement of his land, with the result that he 
is unable to improve either the manner or the method of his cultivation. The chief 
reason for this is. the absolute loss of credit of the cultivator as a class, which has been 
brought about by the enactment of special legislation in his favour. In order to relieve 
the agriculturist of his indebtedness and to provide a meanB of paying off his debt, which 
he himself is unable to do, Government enacted the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
and the Encumbered Estates Act. Far from affording any genuine relief, these two 
measures have shattered the fabric of agriculturist’s credit, driven honest dealer out of 
the business of financing him and left him to the tender mercies of rapacious money¬ 
lenders. The personal security of an agriculturist is not worth one penny, because 
under the provisions of the Dekkhan Agric ulturists’ Relief Act, his land, which is his 
only property, cannot be attached and sold unless it is specifically mortgaged, and his 
person is insecure from arrest. An agriculturist can go behind the most solemn and 
registered documents by sitting upon oral agreement. Under the circumstances, the 
only course left to the vnoney-lender is to get a sale deed of his land before advancing 
him any loan. The Encumbered Estates Act is even a worse sinner in bringing about 
the ruin of an agriculturist’s credit, because the Manager is given powers so absolutely 
wide and arbitrary in adjudicating the creditor's claims against the estate-owner that 
no creditor, however honest, ever gets justice at his hands. In my opinion, the sooner 
these two enactments are so amended as to give adequate relief only to the deserving 
agriculturist, protecting at the same time the interests of the soiccar, the better it will 
be to rehabilitate the zemindar's credit. 

The part played by Government in agricultural finance is so very small as to be almost 
negligible. It is true that when some kind of disaster such aB wholesale failure of crops 
befalls any portion of the province, Government comes out to help the agriculturist with 
taccavi loans, but in normal times no useful assistance is rendered. The procedure and 
formalities of getting even a small taccavi loan are so intricate and cumbrous for 
illiterate masses of the agricultural class that comparatively very few people take 
advantage of it. 

In Sind there are very few joint stock banks, but even they hesitate to grant any loans 
againstthe security of agricultural land or produce. It is only a few well-to-do zemindars 
in big towns who enjoy any credit with these banks, but so far as the rural masses are 
concerned, joint stock banks do nothing to render any financial assistance to them. The 
sowcar or the money-lender is still the best and the only friend of the agriculturist. 

The Imperial Bank of India has failed to serve any useful purpose although agricul¬ 
ture is the basic industry of the country. The Imperial Bank has done nothing to 
help agricultural finance. All its branches are located in the Presidency towns or big 
cities and places of commercial importance, and moreover, by the very Act of its consti¬ 
tution, the Bank cannot advance any loan against agricultural land. Since the last year 
the bank has started giving advances against paddy and grain to some zemindars. 
mo r 106—33 
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The remedies that I would suggest for the amelioration of the agricultural cl asses to 
bring financial aid within their easy reach are :— 

(1) Compulsory primary education which will remove the present illiteracy of the 
masses. 

(2) Opening of land mortgage and agricultural banks. Government must encourage 
the formation of such banks by advancing loans to them on nominal interest such as 
they get from the Imperial Bank of India. 

(3) Co-operative banks and societies must be started in the rural areas, and their 
powers should be extended to enable them to grant long-term loans to the agriculturists 
upon the security of land. 

(4) Special enactments such as the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the En¬ 
cumbered Estates Act should be so amended as to protect all bona fide transactions 
and discourage dishonest pleas which are now raised to defeat just claims. 

(5) Special tribunals should be set up for cheap and speedy disposal of suits, and 
sowcars should be given facilities for recovery of their outstandings such as compul¬ 
sory arbitrations and such other powers as are given to co-operative societies, which 
will minimise the costs and delays of litigation. 

Question 2. —The agriculturist class as a whole had no reserve capital or sustaining 
power and, therefore, ho is obliged to sell his produce immediately after it is gathered, 
either to the money-lender who has given him credit, or to the merchant who comes 
round at the time of the harvest to purchase it. Transport facilities in the province 
of Sind are so small that the farmer finds it difficult to bring bis produce to commercial 
centres where he could obtain a better price, and he is, therefore, obliged to sell it in the 
interior at a sacrifice. There is no system of storage and marketing credit which can 
avoid forced marketing, and this adds to the middleman’s profit at the cost of the 
cultivators. 

Any co-operative effort in the way of forming pools is not likely to succeed until the 
present indebtedness of the cultivator is not removed to enable him to get out of the 
clutches of his present creditors and by spread of primary education the present 
illiteracy is removed. 

Banks and hankers in Sind have very little part to play in the marketing of produce. 
This work is done mostly by merchants and commission agents. The latter advance 
to the merchants 70 to 80 per cent, of the market value of the produce which is consigned 
to them for sale against railway receipts. Here again considerable difficulty is felt by 
the mercantile community by the railway receipt not possessing any legal value as 
evidence of title to goods covered .by it. In my opinion railway receipts and the hills of 
lading should by law be made negotiable securities and recognized as valid and legal 
instruments of title of the merchandise covered by them, because the banks and bankers 
will then find it more easy to negotiate with them. 

Hundis play an important part in the internal circulations of money and save a great 
deal of metallic currency which would otherwise be required to finance the marketing 
of produce. Most of the mercantile remittances are conducted by means of these hundis 
which are freely discounted in all principal towns and commercial centres, especially 
if the drawers and drawees are merchants of wtll established credit. The abolition of 
stamp duty on hundis payable at sight has promoted their use, and the mercantile com¬ 
munity will very much appreciate if stamp duty on hundis is abolished or reduced. 
Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas. 
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Question 3.—The value of land in Sind as everywhere else depends upon (a) the 
nature of the soil, (6) adequacy of its water supply, (c) situation and accessibility to 
the market, (d) prices of produce. There are some tracts where it will be difficult to 
sell land for even Rs. 20 an acre, while there are other fertile parts like the rice lands 
of Larkana district which fetch as much as Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 per acre or even more. 
The average price of flow lands in the Hyderabad and Nawabshah districts is something 
like Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per acre, while lift lands fetch about half that price. Sales by 
private negotiations realize more value than forced sales in Government auction for non¬ 
payment of revenue or execution of decrees. The prospects of Sukkur Barrage irrigating 
large tracts of land which is now lying waste has considerably enhanced the value of 
the lands in the Barrage area. Laud, for instance in the Tando Allahyar taluka, which 
only a few years ago could be had for anything like Rs. 10 per acre is now selling for 
Rs. 50. 

Question 6.— Subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agriculture are very 
few and far between in the province of Sind. Although there are some rice mills and 
cotton ginning factories in the tracts producing these products, the real industry that 
could benefit the agricultural class is the cottage industry, which simply does not exist 
in Sind, with the result that the cultivator has to idle away six months of his time in a 
year. Illiteracy is here again the root cause of this evil. Modern science and engineering 
have produced so many hand machines, which could with profit be worked in cottages 
and add materially to the resources of the agricultural class and supplement their income. 
Associations on co-operative lines should be formed to supply these machines on easy 
terms and collect the manufactured produce 1 . These associations can send out trained 
men to go into the moftissil to initiate the people in working these machines. 

Question 8. —As I have stated in my ope ning remarks, the two Acts responsible for 
ruining the financial credit of the bulk of the peasant population are the Dekkhan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act ard the Sind Encumbered Estates Act, and the sooner they are 
amended the better will it be in the interests of those very persons for whose benefit 
these enactments were originally designed. The definition of an agriculturist in the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Rel ef Act is so wide as to include even the largest landowner 
who might be enjoying an annual income of la khs from bis lands. So far as the operation 
of the Act is concerned, he stands on an equal footing with the humblest tiller of the 
soil. Surely the Act was never intended to afford relief to such fat zemindars, and one 
essential point in which it needs an immediate amendment is the limitation of its 
benefits to the smaller class of agriculturists who pay an annual assessment of Rs. 100 
and under or whose income from agricultural sources does not exceed Rs. 600 a year. 
An amending bill with this object in view was actually circulated in 1914, but with the 
outbreak of the War it w is shelved. 

In the case of zemindar s and jagirdars who pay an assessment of Rs. 300 or more, the 
Sind Encumbered Estates Act is a weapon which has played havoc with their creditors 
in defeating their just claims. Even in cases where a creditor has obtained a decree, 
which has been upheld by the High Court after contested litigation, the Manager who 
represents the debtor can ride a coach and four through the decree and deprive the credi¬ 
tor of the amount of his litigation by refusing to admit his claim on the simple ground 
that it is not proved to his satisfaction. Again, however bona fide and honest a claim may 
be, and however strong the evidence in support of it, the Manager can reduce it to one 
half by the rule of his thumb if no account books are produced to support it. If it were 
a question of a large running account between the parties extending over a long period. 
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there would be some sense or pretence of justice in reducing the claim for non-production 
of accounts, but where a single transaction is evidenced by a solemn deed in writing which 
is registered, wherein the debtor has admitted receipt of full consideration and it is 
further proved that the creditor does not keep any account books in the ordinary 
course of business, it is perversity of justice to cut down the claim by one half simply 
because account books are not produced. Rules like these only tend to promote 
dishonesty on the part of the debtors and their amendment would go a long way in 
improving the condition of the creditor of a zemindar. 

SECTION II. 

Question 1 . —There are very few joint stock banks in this province and these few are 
also located in the principal towns which are commercial centres. For the financial 
assistance, it is the shroff or the native banker who haB always rendered useful service to 
the country. The functions of these shroffs are very nearly the same as those of the joint 
stock banks. They receive money on current and fixed deposit accounts and advance 
money on security or personal credit according to the nature and financial position of the 
persons with whom they are dealing. They also arrange transmission of money from 
one place to another for private and trade purposes by issuing hnndis, and tbey help in 
marketing the]iroduce by acting as commission agents for their upeountry constituents. 
From the petty village sowcar to the shroff doing such business in commercial centres, 
the hundi is the chief instrument upon which business is done. 

All this work is done by private individuals or firms who do not publish their accounts 
and it is, therefore, impossible to say even approximately what is the extent of money 
which the shroffs employ in their business, but it can safely be asserted that full 80 per 
cent,, if not more, of the trade circulation is conducted by the agency of these native 
bankers. Their expenses are very small compared to the joint stock or exchange banks. 
They have no top-heavy establishments or huge offices to maintain, and the system of 
their account keeping is simplicity itself. 

The relations of the shroffs inter se are very cordial and ham! onions, but so far as the 
banks, the Imperial or others, are concerned these shroffs receive very little assistance from 
them. The Imperial Bank as the premier banking institution of the country, from whom 
much could be expected, is the greatest defaulter in this respect, because as a rule an 
Indian merchant does not inspire confidence of the Bank authorities and is looked upon 
with a feeling of distrust and suspicion. It will be no exaggeration to say that the Imperial 
Bank exists principally for the purpose of supplying the needs and requirements of 
European trade and commerce. 

To remedy this state of affairs, it is desirable to have a “ Reserve Bank of India ” which 
should not do the ordinary banking business in competition with the other banks and 
shroffs but function purely as a bankers’ bank and be entrusted with Government 
business and control of currency. The management of this bank should be left to the 
guidance of the representatives of the commercial community with Indian majority, 
otherwise it will not be able to render that useful assistance to Indian trade. 

The usual rate of interest charged by the Indian bankers to their constituents on ail 
kinds of advances made in the course of trade dealings is 6 per cent, irrespective of the 
fluctuations in the bank rate both in the busy and the slack seasons. 

Shroffs and Indian bankers are working under a considerable disadvantage, their 
position not being recognised to be equal to the joint stock banks. A selection could 
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easily be made of the leading firms of shroffs who enjoy high credit and commercial 
probity, and the privileges accorded to the joint stock banks could then be extended to 
them. 

Another great difficulty experienced by the private Indian banking concerns is that 
their deposit accounts are open to inspection of the Income-tax authorities, who then 
send their depositors with notices of income-tax. As a natural result the clients prefer 
to have their deposits with banks where they are not subject to the same searching inquisi¬ 
tions. Steps should be taken to remove this distinction which is causing considerable 
prejudice to the entire shroff community. 

SECTION III. 

Question 1.—Except in large towns which are commercial centres, there are no 
banks of any repute or standing which can command the confidence of the investing 
public, and in such places the shroff acts as the banker. Of late co-operative societies 
and banks have been opened in mojussil towns, but any investment made in such 
concerns is done with a view to obtain loans from them. 

Savings of people in Sind are small as compared with other places, yet the facilities 
for investing them are inadequate. The failure of Indian banks from time to time have 
shaken the confidence of the investing publii who piefer Government securities to any 
other source of investment. Post office savings banks and cash certificates have played 
an important part in this respect, and the latter could certainly be made more attrac¬ 
tive for the small investor if a cash certificate of Rs. 5 denomination could be made avail¬ 
able and interest could be allowed upon cash certificates after the expiry of first 3 
moqths instead of 12 months now fixed. Educated middle classes, who mostly avail 
themselves of this form of investment, will then take more leadily to it. Government 
loans would be an attractive investment if facilities could be provided for purchasing 
and selling Government promissory notes in moffissil on easy terms, and interest could 
be made payable at all post offices. It would be better still if Government bonds could 
carry interest coupons which could be cashed to the bearer at all post offices. The 
present rate of interest allowed on cash certificates is reasonable and requires no 
revision. 

Abolition of stamp duty on cheques has materially added to their use, but the cheque 
habit would increase to a large extent if the local vernaculars could be adopted. 

The issue of Treasury Bills by the Government of India to maintain an artificial ratio 
of exchange at' 18 pence to the rupee is an unm ixed evil. By coating stringency of money 
it has proved detrimental to the industry and agriculture of the country. Government 
is competing for the use of money at comparatively high rate of interest thereby depriv¬ 
ing the country of the use of that money. 

The result of the opening of new branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of 
India has been that the money collected by them as deposits in these branches is taken 
away to their head offices, leaving the interior of the country poorer by Bueh operations. 
Unless by a mere elastic provision of their powers of investment, and a sympathetic 
consideration of the local needs and requirements, the Imperial Bank can invest their 
deposits in the local areas from which they are drawn, further extension of their branches 
in the mofussil will cause a further drain of the money and thus prove harmful. Unless 
the Imperial Bank is prepared to help agriculture, which is the basic industry of India, 
they cannot be of much use. During slack season when the Imperial Bank has a plethora 
of money which could not Ire utilized oven at 1 per cent., the agriculturists pay huge 
interest from 12 to 24 per cent, on their requirements. 



Oral Evidence. 


12115. The Chairman : Mr. Gobindram, you are doing banking business Y—Yes. 
I am a zemindar also. 

12116. Besides banking, are you doing any other business, like commission 
agency ?■—Yes, I do all sorts of business. 

12117. Most of th e shroffs here do other business as well, do they not Y—Yes, they 
sell gold and silver and do hundi business. 

12118. And some of them do cloth business Y—No. 

12119. In this district are there any shroffs in talukas also ?—Yes, there are shroffs 
in talukas. 

12120. Apart from money-lenders, are there shroffs in talukas who do banking business 
like taking deposits ?—The village sowcars do receive deposits and lend money.' 

12121. You also do business of remittance through hundis ?—Yes. 

12122. Is much cash remitted by bankers here from place to place or in currency 
notes, or is the business usually done through hundis ?—It is done through hundis when 
there is surplus. When I cannot purchase hundis here, I have to send notes to Karachi 
and other places. 

12123. To outside provinces also Y—No. 

12124. But do you not use the Imperial Bank for remittance purposes when you have 
surplus cash ?—It becomes too expensive although in my case they have made a special 
allowance. 

12125. Do several people here have business in foreign countries Y—Yes. 

12126. Do they use exchange banks for remittance ?—Yes, they remit through 
exchange banks. 

12127. Have you any such business with foreign countries •—No. 

12128. You just now said that you got certain facilities from the Imperial Bank for 
remittance purpose. Are the bankers here generally satisfied with the facilities given 
by the Imperial Bank ?—They want more loans from the bank. 

12129. If people have credit, the Imperial Bank will finance. If there is safety, they 
would advance 1 —The Imperial Bank has not much confidence in the Indian merchants. 

12130. Do you think it is difficult for them to know what the position of most of the 
bankers is because they do not publish any accounts Y—They make enquiries and still 
they feel reluctant to advance. 

12131. But such enquiries are all oral enquiries. Are the bankers prepared to show 
their accounts or present their balance sheet Y—No ; our people are very conservative 
and do not want to publish their accounts, but they will be able to give a list of their 
property and lands. 

12132. But the Imperial Bank does not advance on the security of land ?—No. 

12133. Do you not think that if indigenous bankers want facilities either from the 
Imperial Bank or from a joint stock bank, it would require them to clearly state what 
their position is and cannot merely rely on the indirect enquiries which are after all 
oral enquiries Y—It is true, but 1 say that our bankers are too conservative. 
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12134. Has any attempt teen made by indigenous bankers here to combine and start 
a joint stock bank ?—Not so far. They did try a few years ago where the Sind Bank 
failed. 

12135. How long did it work ?—It worked for about five years. 

12136. Was it during the banking crisis that it came to grief ?—Yes. 

12137. Do you think there is any possibility of bankers joining to start a bank here 
on the lines of a joint stock bank ?—It can lie made possible if we had enterprising people. 
Everybody is busy with his own business. 


12138. As regards hundis, have you boih darshani and mudati hundia ?—Yes. 

12139. Has the business in mudati hundia diminished in recent years ?•—Yes, on 
account of the excessive stamp duty. 

12140. If the stamp duty on it is reduced, will there be more mudati hundi 
business’.—Yes. I think it should be reduced to two pice per hundred. Now it is six 
pice. In these bard times it is not possible to pay a high rate as this. 

12141. Do you issue any fixed deposit receipts ?—Yes, but we will not state the period 
as to when it is due. If we state the period, we will have to pay six pice per hundred 
stamp duty. We want exemption from this like joint stock banks. 


12142. As regards the internal trade or the movement of commodities from talukas 
to headquarters, is it financed to a large extent by indigenous bankers ?—Yes, most of 
it is being financed by indigenous bankers. 

12143. Do village money-lenders or sowcars get money from indigenous bankers?— 
They send for goods. 

12144. And not for ordinary money-lending business ?—No. The aowcara depend 
upon their capital. I would insist that the stamp duty on mudati hundis should be 
reduced. It will mean more business in that case. It would be good for trade. 


12145. Do you think it is only the fact of stamp duty that has reduced the number 
of mudati hundis or is it also to a certain extent due to want of confidence on account 
of general depression ?—It is also due to general depression to a certain extent. But 
good parties do not want; to write hundia. 
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12167. Are there many genuine trade bills, that is to say, bills drawn against goods 
in transit except these goods which you send by railway receipts ?—Yes. 

12168. Butare they negotiated ?—Yes, with the railway receipt and invoices attached. 
In most cases they are payable at sight. 

12169. Are there any bills which are payable after 30 days or 60 days ?■— There are 
also such bills along with such documents. 

12170. The Chairman : Are you in favour of standardization of all hundis you suggest ? 
—Yes. 

12171. As regards the form that ought to be standardized too 1 —I will not object to 
it. Even now big bankers and big merchants have one form. They use the English 
form. 

12172. You are in favour of encouraging savings deposit account and cash certificates ? 
—Yes. 

12173. Has not the investment in cash certificates affected the deposits with indigenous 
bankers ?—No, I do not think so. The indigenous bankers do not accept Rs. 5 or Rs. 10. 
They accept big amounts. 

12174. The class of people who go in for cash certificates is not the class of people who 
deposit their money w'ith indigenous bankers, is that so ?—They also deposit with 
indigenous bankers and purchase cash certificates. 

12175. Professor Kale: What is your remedy for bringing the indigenous banking 
system in a line with the modern joint stock banking system ?—We want more education. 
The indigenous bankers should be educated in modern methods of banking. 

12176. But who will do it ?—1 think the Government should help us by opening 
schools and colleges, and young people should be trained in banking. 

12177. But in Hyderabad you have schools and colleges and it is for the indigenous 
bankers to take advantage of them. Do you speak of any special facilities for them ? 
—I cannot suggest any now. 

12178. Would you approve of registration of indigenous bankers which has been 
proposed before us '!—I do not think it will be possible. 

12179. Will it not be favoured by indigenous bankers ?—No. 

12180. But if they are registered or the ir accounts are audited by qualified auditors 
then the Imperial Bark or the Central Bank might make advances to them ?—Some 
advanced people might agree to registration. Personally I have no objection to the 
registration of shroffs. 

12181. Do you think that it would be desirable not to exercise compulsion hut to keep 
it a voluntary matter so that those who are registered or have their accounts audited and 
inspected might get the special facilities ?— Yes, for a few years. This would be encourag¬ 
ing them. Let them first see the advantages of registration. Personally I have no 
objection to registration. 

12182. Mr. V. L. Mehla : You have stated in your statement that shroffs receive 
very little assistance from tfie Imperial Bank. Are you also including amongst other 
banks, banks like the Punjab National Bank or the Punjab People’s Bank ?—The Indian 
banks are dealing mostly with Indian merchants. 

mo Y 106—34 
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12183. Do you think that it is possible for shroffs to get into touch with such hanks : 
—Yes. But their resources are very small and they are doing their best to finance 
merchants. Even the Bank of India is doing something for the merchants. 

12184. Will you tell us why the Sind Bank to which you referred just now 
failed ?—I cannot say this, but we had such a bank. 

12185. Do you think that the bankers would like to make another attempt and form 
a bank of their own and deal through it with the Central or the Reserve Bank ?■—I think 
they would prefer a big bank and deal directly with it instead of forming a bank of their 
own and dealing through it. 

1218G. There is another alternative suggestion which has been made to us in several 
places that important and big firms of indigenous bankers might in places where the 
Imperial Bank has not opened branches be asked to work as agents of the Imperial Bank 
of India on payment of certain remuneration and the Imperial Bank’s policy of opening 
branches might be put to a stop to. Do you favour this suggestion ? Do you think 
that indigenous bankers will be coming forward to take up such agencies ?—Yes, many 
of them will come forward. 

12187. What would happen to their own business ’—They would like to continue 
their own business. 

12188. And will not doing banking business as well as trading business jeopardize 
the agency given to them ?—No. 

12189. If such agencies are to be given to any such indigenous banker, would he like 
to undertake it himself or would he like to form a small group amongst the local indigen¬ 
ous bankers as a sort of a combination ?—In small places one banker will do. 

12190. Speaking about the marketing of produce, you say that it is done by mer¬ 
chants and commission agents. As a matter of fact some of these bankers themselves 
are commission agents. So is not the financing done by indigenous bankers ?—Yes : most 
of the advancing is done by indigenous bankers and merchants who do not do banking. 

12191. Mr. Kamal: About the stamp duty on nmdati hundis do you want 
abolition or only reduction of duty on it ?—Abolition may not be possible. So I prefer 
reduction. 

12192. In case of reduction of duty, would you give ub an idea how much reducti n 
would be reasonable in your opinion ?■—It should be reduced from six pice to two pice 
per hundred 

12193. In the case of railway receipts being made negotiable, is it not the present 
practice that in case of railway receipts being lost, at present a man can arrange to take 
delivery of the goods merely by signing an indemnity bond on eight annas or one rupee 
stamp ?—Yes, it is possible to get delivery of the goods without a railway receipt. 

12194. Under your proposal if railway receipts are to be made really negotiable, this 
practice will have to he stopped ?—Yes, and duplicate railway receipts should be 
obtained. 

12195. Will this inconvenience merchants ?—Tiie goods sometimes take more time 
to arrive and railway receipts come in advance. Therefore there is no inconvenience to 
merchants. 

Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas. 
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12196. About this Encumbered Estates Act, is it working very harshly against agri¬ 
culturists ?—Yes, and it is working also harshly on the village sowcars. It has given 
very wide and arbitrary powers to the manager. 

12197. Would you be satisfied if the Act is amended so as to define the powers ?— 
Yes. 

12198. You have said that the Imperial Bank more or less helps European trade 
and commerce. On the other hand we have heard from an European merchant in 
Karachi, who is a well-known merchant, that in export and import trade whether he be a 
European or an Indian be hardly had any necessity to go to the Imperial Bank for accom¬ 
modation ; he deals with exchange banks, and therefore the charge against the Imperial 
Bank hardly arises. While speaking from your knowledge of the Bank here and as a 
shroff, do you think th s is correct ?—I do not think that the Imperial Bank is doing 
very much for Indian merchants. Even here it can do a lot of business if it wanted 
to do. 

12199. Is it also true that the Bank has nothing to do with European export mer¬ 
chants in Karachi ?—I do not know. 

12200. But here for fndian merchants they are doing very little ?—Yes. It is only 
from last year that they started giving money to merchants. 

12201. Have you any idea as to how many shroffs are on the approved list of the 
Imperial Bank ?—There could not be many. There must he here about half a dozen. 

12202. Is it worth while having more than half a dozen for a place like Hyderabad ? 

Yes. 

12203. What would be the advantage 5 —It will mean more money. 

12204. About the treatment that shroffs are getting from the Imperial Bank, there 
have been complaints that they are not trealed well, would you corroborate this state¬ 
ment ? The allegation in some places was that they are treated with discourtesy. 
I do not know whether it is so here ?—I do not think it is correct to say so here. 

12205. The joint stork banks here treat Indian shroffs properly ?—Yes. 

12206. The Chairman : Do you finance marketing of produce at all ?—No, not here 
in Hyderabad. I finance' marketing of produce outside. 

12207. Are there organized markets here ?—No. 

12208. Do you think that if there are organized markets, it would he an advantage ? 
Would they be made use of by the producers ?—Yes. I think if we have fixed places 
of marketing like the mandis we have in the Punjab, it would be taken advantage of by 
the producers. They can bring their produce there and the highest bidder will take 
away the produce. 

12209. You also require a certain number of merchants in those places ?—Yes. 

12210. One gentleman, namely, a local shroff, has suggested that all forms of accounts 
kept by shroffs or bankers should be standardized. Do you think it is possible to do so ? 
—I think they are already standardized. 

12211. In your dealings with people, do you directly deal with the parties concerned, 
or do you deal with them, t hrough brokers ?—We d eal with them through brokers. 

12212. Is it usually the brokers who bring business ?—Yes. 

12213. And they charge commission '! —Yes, from both parties. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. BULCHAND, Chairman of the Khudabadi Bhaibund 
Co-operative Credit Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad (Sind). 

The statement is based on experience in the Khudabadi Bhaibund Bank and on the 
information gathered from indigenous bankers in the city of Hyderabad. Answers 
are confined only to the second section of the questionnaire. 

SECTION II. 

1. There are very few indigenous bankers in Hyderabad, i. e., those who do the purely 
banking business of lending money, receiving deposits and doing hundi business. Most 
of the Hyderabad bankers have other lines of their own in addition to banking. Some 
have zemnidary estate to manage, some have large landed property to improve and 
extend, some deal in gold and silver bullion and many have business in foreign 
countries (Sind workers) and so on. These bankers have usually large sums of money 
which they lend out and whenever they are in need of money they easily get it in 
proportion to their credit and property through the local money brokers. Most of the 
business transactions are carried on through brokers. 

2. Most of the financing of trade and industry of the district is done by the indigenous 
banker. In agriculture the co-operative banks take a large share. Very few merchants 
go to banks for financial assistance-—hardly two per cent. The Indigenous bankers fin¬ 
ances nearly 98 per cent, of this line. The average merchant is very shy of approaching 
the joint stock or co-operative banks for help. They do not like to disclose their posi¬ 
tion before a committee of five or six members of the managing committee. In spite 
of lower rate in co-operative banks the borrower prefers to go to the banker because 
he knows his secret will be guarded. The sliroff does not ask nasty questions and is 
more accommodating. 

3. It is difficult to estimate the amount of capital invested in or the volume of busi¬ 
ness done by indigenous bankers, as no statistics are published and they keep their trans¬ 
actions strictly private. Their expenses are low and the methods of account keeping 
very simple and rudimentary and they manage to pull on fairly well. 

Very few bankers have dealings with the Imperial Bank because they have their own 
businesses to manage and finance. Besides the averge banker fights shy of the Imperial 
or joint stock banks, because there is an impression that they will receive no sympathy 
or consideration. They think that these banks show more consideration to Europeans. 
Although some of the Indian bankers cannot be relied upon, but a good many of them 
who work on sound lines deserve better consideration. 

5. The usual methods of granting loans and cash credits are simple and easy. The 
credit and property of the borrower are carefully enquired into and the loans advanced 
are entered in the account books. The borrower is given a book in which each entry 
is made. 

Usually the resources of the banker are very limited. He has no big banks to back 
him in time of crisis or trouble and he relies upon his own credit and capital to finance 
his calls. This works pretty satisfactorily in ordinary tin es, but in times oi crisis it 
fails. Herein lies he weak point of the indigenous banking. 

Mr. K. Buh'hand . 
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The rates of interest allowed vary with the state of the money market. After Divali 
the money market is tight and the rate is about 5 to 8 per cent, depending upon the party. 
Usually the rate of deposits does not exceed the rate of the co-operative banks, i.e., 6 to 
6 per cent. 

6. The banker has usually his business as the principal or the side line. He encourages 
loans to such of his customers as borrow on commodities in which he deals. This brings 
him double profit. His rates of interest are, therefore, accommodating. The average 
rate is 6 per cent. 

In respect of agricultural communities the rates are in proportion to the risks of the 
banker and the credit of the borrower. In villages the co-operative credit banks are 
taking away a good deal of the business of the village bania, but the bania in spite of 
disadvantages holds his own, because liis loans take the shape of commodities and he is 
ever handy and sympathetic. 

The reduction of the rate of interest will be a boon to the agriculturist and raise his 
standard of living, but the risks which the village banker undertakes will not allow of 
much reduction of interest. 

7. There is no prejudice against the indigenous banker in towns. Of course when 
a banker declares bankrupt and ruins several families there is a sensation and rush on 
others, but equally there is a sensation w hen a big bank fails and spreads ruin on a much 
larger scale. But soon after matters adjust themselves. On the whole the borrower 
prefers the indigenous banker to the bank. 

The banker is not protected by the law to the extent to which a co-operative bank 
is. In case of failure to receive his money he has to go to the court and legal processes, 
the law’s delays, stamp fees and expenses of pleaders, etc., are very harassing and in 
many cases he prefers a loss to pushing a legal process to extremity. 

What the banker needs in the present circumstances is education. In view of the 
backward state of the banker and the borrower it is not desirable to suggest wholesale 
remedies, but let circumstances adjust themselves according to conditions. 

8. The banker has a more intimate knowledge of the community and can help busi¬ 
ness and industry much more effectively than banks which have to go by several rules 
and regulations. But the Imperial Bank can help the bankers by discounting their 
hundis at a specially reduced rate. Of course this will have to be done in case of very 
few reliable and certified individuals. 

The Government can help indigenous banker by modifying legal processes in case of 
collection of debts and making it less expensive. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act helps seme borrowers to take its protection and thus evading the banker. This 
Act may be modified. 

The system of Indian accounting is primitive and time-honoured, but in view of the 
lack of education it is suited to the needs of the community. Change in this would be 
premature. We should wait till the standard of literacy and education has been raised 
and the methods will automatically improve. 

The indigenous banker is intensely conservative and very suspicious of interference 
with his methods specially by Government, 

9. The indigenous banker usually keeps his financial transactions within the limit 
of his credit or capital. He knows that as soon as he tries to go beyond his depth, he 
runs the risk of being ouded in time of monetary trouble. 
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The borrower with insufficient security has to pay a higher rate of interest and he will 
have to find his banker among the lower strata of the banking community. 

10. Under the present circumstances the methods of the banker are more popular 
with the borrower and compare favourably with those of the joint stock banks. The 
depositor can go to the banker’s shop at any time of the day; there are practically no 
complicated formalities to go through, no statements to make or sign and suits the genius 
of the community. On the other hand, in the banks one has to wait for hours to make 
a payment or receive money and a thousand and one questions to answer and too much 
of red-tapism to go through. That is the reason why the banker holds his ground with 
the merchant. It will be difficult to link the Indian banker with the joint stock company 
because the interests of the two clash with each other and the methods of work are 
altogether different. The Imperial Bank has enormous funds at its disposal, gives no 
interest on current accounts and can easily invade the dominion of the banker, as it has 
recently done, by advancing loans to agriculturists on security of their grain. 

We have to wait till the educational standard of the community is raised before 
co-operation between the banker and the banks can be brought about. 

Copy of a letter from the lleyistrar, Co-operative Societes, Poona. 

“ With reference to your letter dated 20th July 1929,1 have the honour to state that 
the first aim of co-operation is to help the small people, and co-operative banks have 
been especially organised to help that class and are worked primarily in their interest. 
Increase of business is a secondary consideration, and, from all points of view, it is most 
undesirable, to invest or lock up large amounts of money with a few, even well-to-do, 
people. If there are people who cannot wait even for the very short interval which 
may elapse before the Registrar’s sanction is received, the bank should not mind if their 
custom i3 lost to it. I may once again emphasise that a co-operative bank does not 
exist for finding out some sort of an outlet for the large sums which non-member depo¬ 
sitors choose to place with the bank (of course at attractive rates). The main thing is 
to encourage thrift among members and adequately to meet the needs of those small 
people who require loans. Neither big business nor a big dividend is the aim of co-opera¬ 
tion. I regret, therefore, that the amendment as proposed cannot be approved.” 

If the big merchants want to have a bank of their own, organised specially for their 
big needs, 1 am quite prepared to register a new institution. But unduiy to mb; up big 
and small business is not, I must point out, in the best interests of the Institution.” 

Oral Evidence. 

12214. The Chairman: Mr. Bulc-hand, you arc the Chairman of the Khudabadi 
Bhaibund Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd. ?—Yes. 

12215. And there is a good deal of banking done by the Bhaibund community here ? 
—Yes. 

12216. Are you yourself a banker ?—No : I am connected with co-operative 
banking and co-operative institutions. 

12217. But you are in touch with banking ?—Yes. As a matter of fact, I belong 
to the Sind-wo k merchants' line. 


Mr. K. Bulchand. 
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12218. You say that most of the bankers here have other business to look after. Do 
they combine banking with trade ?—Yes. I understand banking purely as one who 
lends out, takes deposits and does hundi business. But such people are very few. 

12219. Is combination of banking with trade sometimes dangerous ?—Yes. 

12220. Have you come across many cases where banking had suffered on account 
of losses in trade ?•—No. I do not know' of any ; hut I am inclined to think that the trade 
becomes the principal line and banking becomes quite a subsidiary line to the principal 
business. 

12221. You say very few bankers have dealings with the Imperial Bank ?—Yes. 

12222. Those who are desirous to get help by way of accommodation or discounting, 
do they not have dealings with the Imperial Bank ?—I do not think so. 

12223. You say they have an idea that the Imperial Bank has too much red-tapism. 
Is it only a fear or is it the result cf their practical experience ?-—I asked about five prin¬ 
cipal dealers and I suggested to them, “ Why is it that in times of trouble you do not go 
to banks ? ” and they replied, “ They ask all nasty questions ; there are formalities and 
red-tapism and so on. Ho we do not go to banks”. 

12224. Is it not one (4 the principal reasons why the Imperial Bank is not financing 
them because they do not publish their accounts ?—Yes. I say that the Imperial Bank 
should, before financing anybody, look to its safety. But when 1 asked why did they 
not go to co-operative banks they replied, “ We do not want all these formalities and 
we must be relied on our credit ’’.which of course is to a certain extent not quite safe 
from the point of view of the Imperial Bank or the banking point of view. 

12225. You say : “ Usually the resources of the banker are very limited. He has 
no big banks to back him : n time of crisis or trouble and he relies upon his own credit 
and capital to finance his calls. This works pretty satisfactorily in ordinary times, but 
in times of crisis it fails. Herein lies the weak point of the indigenous banking ” ?—At 
the time of crisis the weaker one goes to the wail for no fault of his and if he had somebody 
at this time to back him up, he could get over the crisis. 

12226. Do you say that he should not keep his credit but somebody should keep it 
for him during the time of crisis ?—I say that if he presents his ease at this time, he 
should be helped by some banks. 

12227. In that case money should be lying idle with some bank in order to meet 
such demand at a particular time of crisis t—Yes. 

12228. The indigenous banker must be able to pay for the assistance which he is 
tucefy to get from some bank, must he not ?—Yes. I say there are many sound bankers 
whos.e money is locked up and because their money is locked up, they have not sufficient 
resources at a particular time of crisis. Therefore, what is wanted is that some banks 
should help them at this time. 

12229. You furthersay : “ What the hanker needs in the present circumstances is edu¬ 
cation ” You mean by ‘ education ’ education in the modern methods of banking ?■—■ 
To have a wider outlook in commerce. I asked several of them “ w'hat is banking ? 
They only know about a particular type of banking nor do they care to know what bank¬ 
ing is. I say that their oitlook of banking i~ limited and yet they do good business. 
This is what 1 mean to convey by critical ion. They are just going on in their own groove. 
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12230. You say, “ The system of Indian accounting is primitive But most of the 
indigenous bankers say that it is quite good and meets the needs of their 
communities ?—They do not have all these changed forms. 

12231. Do you think they are necessary ?—I think in the present state of affairs, 
it will do for them and I would not suggest any complicated methods. 

12232. Is there no need for an immediate change ?—Considering the illiterate state, 
there is no need for it immediately. 

12233. What defect do you find in the present Bystem of Indian accounting ?— 
1 cannot say this. 

12234. Mr. Kamat : There are many Sindhi merchants doing business in what you 
call “ Sind work ” all over the world ?—Yes. 

12235. There are also many shroffs here or in Shikarpur and in other places who do 
banking business practically with many parts of the world ?~—Yes. 

12236. With such enterprise, why is it not possible for the Sindhi bankers to develop 
a sort of an exchange bank business and do practically the same business as exchange 
banks are doing in Karachi and have connections abroad so as to take the exchange 
banks’ business into their own hands ?—Yes. This was suggested even some years 
ago. As a matter of fact Messrs. Pohumal Brothers, who are very big merchants, 
have 40 or 50 branches all over the world and are doing practically exchange business. 
They do remittance business while doing their work as merchants. But I have not 
made any move where purely exchange business has been thought of by the Sind-work 
merchants as a whole. 

12237. Are not many of them educated in English ?—No, not all. 

12238. And they can acquire the knowledge of banking if they wish to go through 
it ?—Yes, but they have not thought of it. 

12249. Do these big shroffs here and the hankers finance industry or do they only 
finance agricultural produce. Suppose a man wants to start an industry, do these 
people help him with finance ? Is sufficient finance available for such enterprise from 
them ?—Yes ; It is available more with shroffs than with businessmen. Also it depends 
upon the rate of interest the man is prepared to pay. These industrialists have to 
approach first the brokers who will take them to the right men who will lend. 

12240. But this tendency is probably not the usual feature of their financing ?—No. 
A shroff who finances an industrialist wants to be a partner as soon as he knows the 
business is good. He would not finance him unless he is given a share in the business. 

12241. This is really then hindering financing of industry ?—Yes. 

12242. You want the legal process to be simplified or modified ?—Yes. 

12243. Will you develop this point and tell us in what manner you want simplifi¬ 
cation of legal process ?—I say everyone is sick of courts and are rather more afraid 
of courts. They have to go to courts one hundred times and the cost of postponements 
and court fees are very heavy so that the average merchant prefers to undergo some loss 
and settles up the matter there and then without going to the court. These things act 
on the rate of interest; and he becomes shy of lending out money on account of these 
troubles. 


Mr. K. Bulchand. 
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12244. You spoke about the question of red-tapism and nasty questions asked by 
banks. Is there any method by which these things can be remedied ?—I only wanted 
to give an impression because I asked 12 or 15 people as to why they did not go to banks 
while so many banks accommodated Europeans and they replied that there was too 
much red-tapism and formalities in banks. Somehow the impression has gone into 
their mind that the bank3 consider European clients very good. I want to jot down 
their impression. I think a bank would be justified in asking questions for its own safety ; 
but the average merchant prefers to go to his brother merchant than to go to a bank. 

12245. Professor Kale: You refer to the failures of indigenous bankers ?—Yes; in 
our Sind-work merchants. 

12246. Are there many instances of these failures compared with the failures of 
modern joint stock banks 1 If you compare the two types of bankers, do you think the 
failures amongst indigenous bankers are remarkable ?—I think they are almost balanced 
because the failure of one bank or one banker means stagnation for about a year. 

12247. That happens also in the case of modern joint stock banks ?—Yes ; I know 
that. Both in the case of the bank and the banker there is at once a stagnation. 

12248. Is the indigenous banker worse off than the joint stock bank ?—No; I do 
not thiiffc so. 

12249. You say that the banker is not protected by law to the extent to which a 
co-operative bank is. But the-co-operative bank has so many checks, whereas in the 
case of a banker there arc not so many checks and, therefore, the banker does not get 
facilities. That is the difference ?—That is so. I do not blame Government for that ; but 
the fact is there. I might mention here the instance of our co-operative bank. There 
are several merchants who intend to borrow large sums of money rom our bank, 
and we are inclined to let cur capital he used for business purposes. But when we asked 
the Registrar to increase the limit of loans, the Registrar said “No.” That is what our 
committee have not been able to understand. My committee especially wish to invite 
your attention to this point. We have large surplus, and when we can lend the money 
we want to do it and we see that the party is secured. When we asked the Registrar, 
he stated “ The first aim of co-operation is to help the small-people and co-operative 
banks have been specially organised to help that class and are worked primarily in their 
interests.” 

12250. Can you not start special banks for those people who need large finance ?— 
Our Khudadadi Bhaibund Bank has been started last year. 

12251. What is the limit of your loans ?—Rs. 2,000. 

12252. Will it not be practicable to raise that limit as you advance ?—We have 
asked the Registrar three times and he refused three times. That is considerably 
hindering our business. 

12253. Your bank has been in existence for a very short period and there is no 
experience to go upon ?—If the Registrar tells us that we would rather wait for some 
time, that is alright. But he says that co-operative banking is not intended for that. 
He says that it is not our sphere to finance to the extent of five thousand rupees when 
we have forty thousand rupees lying idle. I wish to put in a paper (Registrar’s letter) 
and I wish you might kindly consider this principle as it is. We asked for permission, 
but every time it has been refused. 
mo y 106—35 
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12254. Mr. V. L. Mehta : What is your own view about this question ? Is it your 
view that the bank like yours should be allowed to make advances for large amounts ?— 
Certainly, in proportion to our funds, 

12255. As your experience grows ?—I would not say experience in this part, but 
so far as my common sense would go. For instance, we have Rs. 40,000, and we are 
lending at 5£ per cent, to co-operative banks, and we are not allowed to utilise that money 
to finance some of our merchants, who would pay us 9 per cent., provided we are satisfied 
with the stability of the merchants and the securities we hold. 

12256. And would you not add provided your fluid resources would permit ?—Yes. 

12257. But if a bank.like yours can do in course of time increasingly large business 
with members of the indigenous banking community, do you think it would provide a 
link between the indigenous banking system and the modern banking machinery ?—I 
am afraid not. 

12258. Why ?—We have to go by certain rules, which the indigenous banker is not 
prepared to go by. 

12259. These will be rules with regard to his borrowings with you and not with regard 
to his own business ?—No. You mean to say that the indigenous banker should take 
money from us. I think it would be possible in course of time. 

12260. The Chairman ; I find from the letter of the Registrar that he had also other 
things to say besides the one argument you mentioned. His fear is that if a society 
were to advance large amounts, say, Rs. 5,000 or Rb. 10,000 to big people, the capital 
might be unnecessarily locked up, and if these people would not pay, the whole society 
would suffer. What is your answer to that ?—Of course we will see that our capital 
is not locked up for a long time. 

12261. Supposing a man defaults. A man borrows Rs. 10,000 and does not pay ?— 
I would not go to Rs. 10,000. 

12262. Say Rs. 5,000 1 —We would not do it unless we are thoroughly satisfied, and 
I think we shall take a long time to get satisfied. 

12263. His second argument is really stronger that if a man cannot wait even for 
the very short interval which may elapse before the Registrar’s sanction, he should be 
outside the society. He is not against allowing you to utilise the capital, but that such 
cases should be referred to him, and it will take a short time ?—We did try that, and 
it took three months. Insome cases it took four or five months when we referred to the 
Registrar. 

12264. If the period is reduced to one month, would you have no objection ?—I 
think one month would be reasonable. 

12265. Would you then be satisfied ?—Why should not the limit be increased ? 

12266. The limit would be increased when the society develops. But when you 
want to advance loans to two or three people, where is the harm in applying to the Regis¬ 
trar for sanctioning special limits ?—Very often the man does not like to wait for two 
or three months. 


Mr, K, Bulchand. 


(The witness withdrew.) 



SYED RAKHIAL SHAH, District Honorary Organiser, 
Co-operative Societies, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

A. Present system by which the agriculturists obtain finance for— 

( а ) Expenses during cultivation. —My information about the economic condition 
of the agriculturists, their financial requirements, how they are met with, etc., is 
confined to Hyderabad tatuka, of which I am the Honorary Organiser. 

In villages where co-operative societies are firmly established they minister to the 
current agricultural requirements of their constituents generally to the fullest extent. 
In places where such societies are in an elementary or an experimental stage or in places 
whore co-operative societies do not exist at all it is the village sowcar who supplies the 
requisite finance "for current agricultural operations. 

The sowcar generally makes advances during the cultivation season on what is known 
as khandha system which means supplying the articles of daily use as also the little 
cash that may occasionally be required. The cost of all such daily necessaries iB debited 
against the running account of the client. No document is, as a rule, written for Buch 
running accounts though there is always an understanding between the parties that the 
produce’of the borrower must be sold to the lender or at least through his agency. In 
case, however, a zemindar requires a substantial loan of say Rs. 200 or more then the 
sowcar gets an outright sale deed executed by the borrower. 

Government taccavi for current agricultural operations has generally been stopped 
after the advent of co-operation. In times of scarcity or famine, taccavi is freely 
advanced by Government. 

(б) Foe capital oe permanent improvements.' —The village sowcars seldom advance 
loans for land improvement on long-term basis. Such improvements are generally 
effected out of the own savings of the agriculturists supplemented by Government taccavi 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. Such taccavi is advanced to members of 
co-operative societies through the societies concerned, while to non-members it is given 
direct by the Revenue Department. 

B. Rate op interest. —The rate of interest at which co-operative societies advance 
loans to their members is 101 g per cent, per annum or If pies per rupee per month. 
The rate of sowcars varies according to the position of the client and the nature af security 
available for him. His rate generally ranges between 20 to 36 per cent., but if other 
indirect profits of the sowcar are also taken into consideration the rate will undoubtedly 
rise to 64 per cent. even. 

0. Part played in agricultural pinance by Government, the Imperial Bank 
op India, etc. —The Imperial Bank or other joint stock banks do not, as a rule, dabble 
into agricultural finance. Owing to protective legislation framed for the agriculturists 
the joint stock hanks think it too risky to help us. 

Government grants taccavi for land improvement and also for current agricultural 
operations in times of scarcity and famine. 

Co-operative banks finance the co-operative societies of the taluka to the fullest extent 
of the latter’s requirements. There are in all 70 co-operative societies in Hyderabad 
taluka with a membership of 3,500 and a working capital of about 5f lakhs. In Hyder¬ 
abad taluka there is a total population of 1,61,000 of which 1,00,000, belongs to the 



town of Hyderabad alone. There remains a population of 51,000. Of these, 3,500 are 
members of co-operative societies and considering each agriculturist’s family to 
consist of 5 persons we can safely say that 17,500 or nearly one-third of the total 
mofussil population of the taluka is under the fold of co-operation. 

D. Estimate op the total agricultural requirements of the peofle. —I have 
said above that one-third of the mofussil population of the taluka are under the fold of 
co-operation. The societies finance that one-third population to the extent of 5J lakhs, 

i.e., the total agricultural finance for the whole taluka is about 5J x 3 = 16J lakhs. 

The remaining two-thirds of the agricultural requirements are still being met by the 
sowcars, which means that they still have the upper hand in rural finance. The rates of 
interest of sowcars are heavy and in years of scarcity the debts against the zemindarsqo 
on swelling by rapid leaps by the accumulation of interest and compound interest. The 
bania, besides, keeps false bandies (account books) which the zemindars cannot 
understand. The latter are, therefore, perpetual prey to liis tyrannjes. 

The following, in my opinion, are the remedies to help the agriculturists 

1. Multiplication of co-operative societies. 

2. Liberal education to the agriculturists. 

3. Opening of land mortgage banks. 

4. Opening of zemindari banks to help the big zemindars. 

5. Making the limits of existing loans to members of societies more elaborate. 

6. Joint sale of produce through sale societies. 

7. Application, etc., of the Land Alienation Act to Sind. 

8. Prescribing limits beyond which sowcars should not charge interest to zemindars. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am a zemindar and district honorary organiser of co-operative societies. I pay 
Rs. 150 assessment. 

In 1919 a society was formed in my village. By that time I had purchased about 
20 acres of land from the profits of my business. My father had left few acreB of land 
and about Rs. 400. 

I am still trading. I have about Rs. 3,000 worth of goods. Small merchants get 
money from wholesale merchants in Karachi at 6 per cent, interest. I deal in cloth and 
grain, and from the profits of my business I buy more land every year. 

About 70 societies in Hyderabad are in my charge. During the last three years the 
seasons were bad and the crops failed and, therefore, there have been arrears. 

I sell goods both on credit and for cash. I do not charge any interest to those who 
buy on credit, but charge a little higher price than that charged to those who buy for 
ready cash. I keep a small margin of profit. 

Government gives taccavi only during bad years for land improvement. I get some 
money for current agricultural purposes from co-operative societies, but much money 
is required for land improvement. It would be better if a land mortgage bank is started 
for the purpose of advancing long-term loans. 

There are some old societies in my charge. This is the tenth year, but they have not 
yet decided as to what to do with their reserves. They are awaiting orders of Govern- 

Syed Sakhial Shah. 
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ment. Not a single society has reduced the rate of interest. It is possible to reduce the 
rate of interest charged by societies provided seasons are good and recoveries are 
made. 

Nearly one-third of the total population of the mofussil is in the fold of co-operation. 
The total agricultural finance required for the whole taluka is about 16J lakhs. 
It includes the figure required by both small khatedars and big zemindars. 

At present the limit of loans is fixed at It . 500 by societies. In my opinion the limit 
should be increased. The Deputy Registrar can give sanction up to Rs. 1,000 in special 
cases. 

No delay takes place in sanctioning the special limits. I think about one-fourth of 
the total number of members of societies require loans up to Rs. 1,000, and about 400 
khatedars would require more than Rs. 1,000. They have to borrow extra money from 
sowcars, as the societies do not meet their full requirements. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


HAJI KAMALUDDIN, Zamindar, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 1.—(1) For cultivation purposes. 

For cultivation purposes the zemindars and haris alike require loans. Both these 
classes do not receive adequate finance. Co-operative societies render financial assistance 
to the extent of nearly J th of the total requirements. Besides their lending rate of 0-14-7 
per cent, per month and other conditions are deemed stiff. Moreover haris now do not 
receive financial assistance from societies. 

(2) The bulk of the loan is received from the sowcars whose rates of interest and other 
conditions are simply unbearable. Again, owing to the operation of the Dekkhan agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act, the credit of the zemindars with the banias has fallen considerably 
ind now-a-days the sowcars while advancing loans get outright sale deeds executed. 
The stamp duty, registration fee of such documents is borne by the borrower in addition 
to the very heavy rate of interest he pays. It may, therefore, be enquired how heavily 
the zemindars are paying for the loans they receive from the banias. While executing 
the sale deeds there does, however, exist an oral understanding between the parties that 
land will be restored to the seller as soon as he repays the loan. More often than not, 
however, it is found that once the property is sold it is seldom restored to the vendor. 

(3) . The Dekkhan Agriculturists’Relief Act has affected the credit of the haris also 
rather adversely. The sowcars as also the zemindars seeing that the law cannot touch 
the person of the hari nor his bullocks or household chattel, are very backward in 
financing them. The sowcar, as a rule, finances the haris generally at the recom¬ 
mendation of the zemindar. The zemindars in view of the above protection neither 
finance the haris adequately themselves nor do they recommend them to the banias lest 
they may run away with loans advanced io them. 

Suggestions. —If therefore the haris are to get the benefit of adequate finance on 
reasonable terms they should be deprived of the protection of the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act. 
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(4) The finance required for the purposes shown in parts (a), ( b ) and (c) of question T 
is thus inadequate. 

(5) Finance is also required for weavers, shoe-makers, smiths, carpenters and other 
artisans as the same is very inadequate at present. 

(6) Co-operative societies, as I have shown above, take land in mortgage for the loans 
that they advance. The banias get outright sale deed executed. In some cases they 
get mortgage bonds executed. The usurers advance loans generally for about six months 
of cultivation season at the end of which they recover the amount at a rate ranging 
between 25 and 50 per cent, interest. They also exact a fixed percentage of the produce, 
e. g., fths of a toya per Kharap. 

(7) The Imperial Bank of India or other joint stock banks advance no loans to Haris 
except on the security of ornaments or Government securities. The indigenous bankers 
have also no dealings with the agriculturists. It is only the money-lenders and societies 
who advance loans to the agriculturists. 

(8) The total agricultural requirements of the Hyderabad district may be estimated 
at J a crore. 

(9) No data is available to frame an estimate of agricultural finance in kind. 

Question 2.— Marketing of agricultural produce. — Zemindars in need of money 
generally contract forward sales and in some cases take the money in advance. In that 
case the rates offered are about 50 per cent, even though the zemindar executes a bond 
to supply the produce on a particular date and gets that bond also registered. In other 
oases (in which the zemindars sell the produce when ready) the zemindars carry samples 
of their produce to the dealers and strike bargains and obtain earnest money. The 
dealers will send down at their convenience their men to the villages to weigh the produce 
and bring it to their godowns. If the rates have meanwhile fallen down, the dealers 
will create all sorts of hitches and will do their best to get the produce at some discount. 
If the rates, on the other hand, have meanwhile gone higher, then they will quietly take 
away the produce. In weighing also the dalals who are no other than the agents of 
the dealers practise varieties of mischiefs. They use weighing scales with wooden 
beams which on account of their crudeness do not give correct weight and it has beer 
calculated that at every weighing the agriculturist suffers half a seer for every half a 
maund. Moreover, the dealer makes payment of the produce purchased at his leisure 
and convenience. The present system of marketing the produce is thus very defective 
and entails much loss to the producer. It will be better if some organizations are started 
which may arrange for the disposal of the agriculturists’ produce and obtain them 
proper prices and correct weights. 

(2) Joint stock banks or indigenous bankers take no part w hatever in t Ue-disposal of. 
produce. 

Question 3.—In our district the value of flow land per acre ranges from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 200 per acre ; while that of the lift land ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 per acre. The 
nature of the soil and its irrigational facilities are main factors in determining the value 
of the land. 

Question 4.—In our district there is no legal impediment to the mortgage of lands 
except in the case of those that are held under Act III of 1899, viz., the Restricted 
Tenure Act. 


Haji Kamaluddin. 
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(2) In our district no banks grant long-term loans. 

(3) Such banks could be started. 

(4) The present system of maintenance of Record of Rights is defective. I shall say 
about this in my oral evidence. 

Question 5.—(1) An estimate about agricultural indebtedness could be framed by 
olding detailed village enquiry. 

(2) Loans are generally taken from sowcars and in some cases from co-operative 
societies. 

(3) In a good many eases lands of zemindars have changed hands passing from the 
hands of the zemindars to those of their creditors. The former have in consequence 
been turned into haris or otdinary labourers. 

Question 6.—Owing to lack of pasture lands and existence of the Irrigation Act the 
cattle owners have no adequate facilities for feeding their cattle. If such facilities coulp 
be afforded there will be abundance of milk, butter and ghee. At present the milch 
cattle are fed upon grass surrounding stagnant water, which is a source of variety of 
diseases. 

The situation could be greatly remedied if Government permitted the zemindars to 
grow fodder in 10 acres of land after every 100 acres free of Government land revenue. 
This will provide fresh fodder for the cattle and increase considerably the produce of 
milk, butter and ghee.. 

If the haris are industrious, there is no doubt that they have more than enough wory 
for the whole year; but even they have some spare time which could be profitablk 
employed in cattle breeding, poultry and dairy farming. They can also collect ■wool 
from goats and sheep. 

Question 6A.—By making adequate financial arrangements much encouragement 
could be afiorded to small artisans, e. g., weavers, shoe-makers, smiths, carpenters, 
potters, calico printers, etc. 

Question 8. —Owing to the existence of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
adequate finance is denied to the zemindars and haris alike and necessary changes may 
be made in the Act. 

Question 11.—Mussalmans cannot accept interest. If a company is organized to do 
some business where there may be no giving and taking of interest, the Mussalmans 
will readily participate in it. 


Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am an inamdar zemindar and a landlord. 

Co-operative societies lend money at 14 annas 7 pies. The rate is high in my 
opinion. The maximum should be 12 annas. Haris do not receive financial assistance 
from societies. In my opinion the societies should not lend money to haris because 
there is no security, and the haris might run away. The remedy would be that the 
llekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be abolished, and there should be an Act for 
punishment in case there is breach of trust. If haris run away after taking money, 
they should be tried under a criminal Act. At present agriculturists cannot borrow 
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money on account of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, but if the Act is abolished, 
they would be able to borrow from money-lenders. The Sind Encumbered Estates Act 
should also be repealed, because the zemindars borrow large amounts, and then take 
protection under the Act. 

There are no godown facilities for storing the produce. Sale societies have made some 
arrangements for storing and selling it. The Imperial Bank advances money on the 
security of goods, but they charge 14 annas to one rupee. Government should advance 
money and make some arrangements that when the crop is ready they should purchase 
the crop. If a land mortgage bank is started, the zemindars would be benefited. The 
system here is that when the bania advances money, he takes the standing crops, and the 
agriculturist gets about 50 per cent, of the price. The method at present of selling the 
produce is not satisfactory. Sometimes there are disputes-and the agriculturists are 
cheated by false weighments, etc. There is no system of giving anything for dharmada 
or anything of that sort. 

Some zemindars keep cattle, but there are no grazing facilities. Government should 
provide grazing grounds, so that cattle breeding and dairying may be encouraged. The 
Commissioner has reduced the assessment on fodder to 12 annas per acre, but there is 
scarcity of water. 

Generally haris work for one season. Only about 12 per cent, of the haris might be 
working for two seasons ; others are more or less idle. They look after cattle, etc., 
but do not work in the field for twelve months. 

Mussalmans do not receive interest, because they are forbidden by the shariat to take 
interest. They may do business and earn profits. I save money and buy some land, 
and I deposit some money in the bank, but I do not utilise the interest for my own use. 
Dividend in a trading company can be accepted by MussalmanB. 

The present method of keeping the Record of Rights is far from satisfactory. At 
present they are kept by tapedars, who are generally not honest. The Record should 
be in the charge of some responsible officers. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Hyderabad District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad, Sind. 

Statement showing loans advanced and recovered each year from 1923 to 1929. 


— 

Advanced 

Recovered 

. 

Year ending March 1923 

1,05,070 0 0 

23,773 2 6 

Year ending March 1924 

1,86,230 0 0 

1,44,315 14 3 

Year ending March 1925 

2,56,055 0 0 

2,15,394 13 0 

Year ending March 1926 

5,06,457 0 0 

3,50.594 0 10 

Year ending March 1927 

4,53.070 0 0 

3,56,757 4 6 

Year ending March 1928 

6,20,910 0 0 

3,04,327 11 9 

Year ending March 1929 .. .. 

3,64,728 0 0 

3,90,920 4 3 

Period ending 31st December 1929 

2,67,149 6 0 

1,05,13§ 12 9 


District Central co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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Extension 


Balance 


Unauthorized 


granted 


outstanding 


arrears 


^ar ending March 1953 




81,296 

13 

7 




>ar ending March 1924 

9,561 

o 

E 

1,23,210 

15 

4 

2,706 

0 

0 

' r ending March 1925 




1,63,871 

2 

4 

10,947 

15 

9 

r ending March 1926 


9 

9 

3,19,734 

i 

6 

32,181 

15 

5 

r ending March 1927 




4,17,046 

13 

0 

2,21,284 

8 

0 

«r ending March 1928 

3,72,769 

10 

8 

7,33,629 

I 

3 

1,89,816 

9 

3 

ar ending March 1929 

3,64,257 

1 

0 

7,07,436 

13 

0 

3,56,197 

4 

11 

riod ending 31st December ) 929 .. 

4,34.170 

14 

10 

7,31,663 

14 

2 

1,30,932 

9 

11 


Note .—In some cases oxte isions were first given up to June, but part of the amounts 
t havin ' been recovered, fur Jier extension had to be sanctioned up to the following 
troll. Some extension, applications were received after 31st March, so some amount 
iwn under unauthorized arrears was transferred to the amount under extension, so 
3 amounts shown under each head are higher than actuals. 

This Bank commenced its business on 1st April 1922 with a share capital rf Ks. 4,200 
d aggregate deposits of Rs. 15,000 only to start with. 

The progress of this bank during the last 8 years has been an all round one aB will 
pear from the attached statement. The working capital of this bank at present stands 
over Rs. 15 lakhs. The affiliated societies have been financed to the extent of 
. 9,61,790-12. 

To help further development of Tando AUahyar taluka, which possesses 41 societies 
d has already organized to so ne extent the co-operative supply and sale work, a branch 
this bank has been opened at Tando Allahyar, wli ich has so far been doing useful work 
developing the agriculture. 

The Hyderabad district possesses more societies than any other district in Sind, 
wly 250 ; with its own resources this bank has been able to finance 146 societies from 
lead Office and 41 societies from the Tando Allahyar Branch, while the remaining 
ties in the district are being financed direct by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank, 
., Karachi. 

(fids Bank gets from the pnlilic deposits fully to the extent permitted by the Act. 
e Government has approved this bank for receiving deposits from the municipality 
d the district local boards and get deposits from these bodies. 

The share capital of this bank has been increasing satisfactorily every year, but not 
jficiestly to enable it to finan ;e all the societies in the district. It lias never felt the 
aessity of borrowing from the Apex Bank and has always met all demands from its 
n resources. But owing to shortage of share capital it has not yet been in a position 
take up the finance of all the societies in the district, its borrowing being limited to 
imes tlie share capital plus the reserve. Every endeavour is being made to increase 
,3 share capital; “ B” class shares of Rs. 20 each have been introduced to enable persons 
small means also to invest in its shares, but the demand for them has been inappre- 
,ble. New societies are being opened to further extend the co-operative activities, 
is Bank should have the full authorized share ca.pital of Rs. 21 lakhs to enable it to 
ance all the societies of the district, to which end every effort is being made. 

MO Y 106—36 
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This Bank has two inspectors, who in addition to the inspection of the societies, hoi 
in the recovery of the Bank’s dues. 

This Bank deals with deposits in the current and savings accounts, and for fixei 
periods collects bills and issues drafts on its sister concerns in Sind and Bombay. 

The rate of interest allowed on different deposit accounts are as under :•— 

2J per cent, in current accounts on daily balances from Rs. 100 to Rs. 25,000. 

4 per cent, in savings account on minimum monthly balances. 

4 per cent, on deposits fixed for 3 months. 

41 per cent, on deposits fixed for 6 months. 

5 per cent, on deposits fixed for 9 months. 

5 per cent, on deposits fixed for 12 months or over. 

The Bank lends out to societies at 8 per cent, per annum. The management fullj 
alive to the maintenance of sufficiently large fluid resources has to devise means foj 
realizing a fair return on them. It has also to face the question of investing 
surplus funds with a reasonable return from December to April every year when th< 
societies repay their loans. It has been found by experience that from Decembei 
to April when there is a plethora of money in the movement, the outside money marke 
is tight and the mercantile banks offer higher rates of interest for short periods. Witt 
the Registrar’s sanction, deposits for short-terms are being placed with the approver 
joint stock banks to ensure a fair return. It is realized that the surplus funds from 
December to March could be profitably utilized by financing the co-operative salf 
societies, when they are established. At present, about 1J lakhs are invested in Govern 
meat securities, which serve the purpose of fluid resources. 

The following gentlemen are on the Board of Directors :— 

Elected on behalf of Co-operative Societies. 

1. Nur Mohamed, Esqr., M.L.C. (Chairman) 

2. Miran Mahomed Shah, Esqr., M.L.C. 

3. Seth Haji Mohamed, Esqr. 

4. Sayed Rakhial Shah, Esqr. 

5. Haji Kamaluddin, Esqr. 

6. Arbab Khamiso Khan, Esqr. 

Elected on behalf of members other than co-operative societies. 

1. Diwan Tahkurdas Dharamdas, Zemindar. 

2. R. B. Diwan Pritamdas H. S. (Managing Director). 

3. Diwan Gurmukhsing Parumal, Zemindar. 

4. Diwan Kewalram Dayaram, Zemindar and Landlord. 

Nominated bj r the Collector of Hyderabad, Sind. 

1. R. B. Diwan Pribhdas Shewakram (Pice-Chairman) 

District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd,., Hyderabad, 
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Figures of progress with regard to the working of the Hyderabad District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., from Us inception to 31-12-1920. 


Period 

Share capital 

Deposits 

j 

Working Capital 

*ted on 20th March 1922 

4,200 

15,000 0 0 

19,200 0 0 

ar ended 31st March 1923 

21,900 

1,24,801 0 0 

1,46,701 0 0 S 

ear ended 31st March 1924 

29,2‘'0 

2,32,415 0 0 

2,61,615 0 0 

/car ended 31st March 1925 

47,0-5 

4,05,710 0 0 

4,53,920 0 0 

/ear ended 31st March 1926 

75,9*5 

7,08,340 0 0 

7,86,836 0 0 ' 

/ear ended 31st March 1927 

1,00,965 

8,96,936 8 2 

10,02,155 8 2 i 

/car ended 31st March 1928 

1,31,535 

11,78,036 1 5 

13,17,781 1 5 1 

/ear ended 31st March 1929 

1,52,110 

11,92,375 15 5 

13,57,513 15 5 

/ear ended 31st December 1929 .. 

)ther fluid resources on 31st Dec* mber 1929 ., 

3,77,615 12 8 

1,68,790 

13,13,882 12 5 

Investment in 
shares of S. C. 
Co-operative 

Bank and B. P. 

Co-operative 

Bank. 

6,150 

15,04,286 12 5 

investment in i 

Government 
Securities. 

1,21,600 


Period 

Loans 

Outstanding 

Working 

expenses 

including 

Inspection 

charges 

Reserve 

Fund 

Dividend 

declared 

Started on 20th March 1922 

Year ended 31st March 1923 

Year ended 31st March 1924 

1,05,070 0 0 

1,86,230 0 0 


843 8 8 

3i 

ar ended 31st March 1925 

3,79,266 0 0 

4,410 0 1 

2,550 0 0 

per cent. 

6i 

ar ended 31st March 1926 

6,70,328 0 0 

6,802 10 5 

4,254 0 0 

per cent. 
61 

ear ended 31st March 1927 

4,17,046 13 0 

9,087 2 9 

6,710 0 0 

per cent. 
6i 

/ear ended 31st March 1928 

7,35,629 1 3 

11,387 8 7 

8.210 0 0 

per cent. 

6 

year ended 31st March 1929 

7,12,236 13 0 

13,527 10 5 

13,058 0 0 

per cent. 
6& 

Year ended 31st December 1929 

9,61,790 12 0 

8,118 1 1 

21,614 0 0 

per cent. 

Other fluid resources on 31st December 1929 

3,77,615 12 8 


(for 9 months) 
Cash on hand 
on 31st 
December 
1929. 

29,673 0 9 

Balance out¬ 
standing 
against the 
branch at 
Tando 
Allahyar 
2,11,924 1 

10 


(1) Commission earned by the bank from the public on account of bill collection and 
from co-operative societies on account of services rendered to them for remittances, 
etc., to other banks— 


for the year ended 31st March 1927 
for the year ended 31st March 1928 
for the year ended 31st March 1929 
for the period ended 31st December 1929 


lis. a. p. 
773 12 9 
642 8 6 
523 9 6 
541 6 10 
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(2) Cheques dealt with by the Bank— 

for the year ended 31st March 1927, Rs. 12,33,125-7-7 

for the year ended 31st March 1928, Rs. 13,91,038-11-4 

for the year ended 31st March 1929, Rs. 23,15,618-11-6 

for the period ended 31st December 1929, about Rs. 20,00,000-0-0 


(3) Bill collection and demand draft business done by the Bank— 



Rs. 

a 

for the year ended 31st March 1927 

.. 4,97,516 

3 

for the year ended 31st March 1928 

.. 5,98,334 

11 

for the year ended 31st March 1929 

.. 6,69,507 

4 

for the period ended 31st December 1919 

.. 4,74,672 

0 1 


Rai Bahadur PRITAMDAS, Managing Director, and Mr. J. K. 
THADANI, Manager, Hyderabad District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Oral Evidence. 

12267. The Chairman : Rai Bahadur Pritamdas, you are the Managing Directt 
of the Hyderabad Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. ?•—Yes. 

12268. You say that you are financing only 146 societies?—146 societies are finance 
direct from the head office and 41 through the Tando Allahyar branch, that it 
187 total. 

12269. And the rest are being financed by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank?—Yet 

12270. Have you any surplus ?—We have plenty of surplus money. 

12271. Then why do you not take over other societies ?— (Mr. Thadani): The sur 
plus comes over during a particular season; it is only during the slack season. (V ' 
Bahadur Pritamdas) : You will see that the maximum outstanding up to 31st Decern 
is Rs. 9,61,000, and our total working capital is Rs. 15,00,000. 

12272. Are you able to utilise the whole of the surplus during the season ?—Abo 
twelve lakhs for societies and three lakhs for fluid resources. 

12273. Do you know anything about the working of the co-operative societies whici 
are financed directly by the Sind Central Co-operative Bank ?—I am one of the director: 
there also. I know the working of some of the societies there, but many of them ar< 
“ A” and “ B ” class societies and there are a few “ C ” class societies. 

12274. Does it make any difference to the societies whether they are financed from 
Karachi or whether they are financed from here as regards inspection and sanction o:', 
loans ?—-It would bo more convenient to the societies if they were financed direct from 
the Hyderabad Bank, because they are nearer and their applications can be disposed off 
earlier. While now the Sind Central .Bank has to remit money through the Hyderabad 
Bank, and there is some delay. 

12275. Do they pay through you ?— (Mr. Thadani): Generally they are financed 
through our bank, because it is convenient for the people to receive money from our bank 
and to pay money at our bank for remittance to Karachi. 

District Central Co-operative Bank, Lid., Hyderabad. 
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12276. Is your branch at Tando Allahyar of great convenience to societies there ?■— 
Yes. 

12277. You have a board there ?—That is an advisory committee ; they simply 
recommend societies for loans. 

12278. You probably have heard about the proposal put before us about the 
centralisation of co-operative banks in Sind that there should be one central bank with 
branches in the districts and perhaps in talukas. What do you think of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a centralised system ?—( Mai Bahadur Pritamdas) : I was 
personally in favour of centralisation, but when I consulted the other directors of our 
board, a majority of them were of opinion that by centralisation the district banks 
would lose their identity, and they would very much like to keep the present system. 

12279. Did you intend the present boards to serve as advisory bodies ?—My idea, 
was that the power cf sanctioning loans should be vested with district banks. 

12280. Entirely?—Yes. There was only one advantage to be gained by centralisation 
because all the district banks pooling their share capital could bring in more money in 
the Co-operative Movement. For instance, the Sind Central Bank always gets deposits 
fully up to eight times the share capital. So also the Hyderabad Central Bank and the 
Larkana Central Bank get, but Mirpurkhas, Nawabshah and other central banks do not 
get deposits fully up to eight times their share capital. So that by pooling all the share 
capital together we could receive more deposits than what we get at present. That was 
an advantage. But I am inclined to agree with some of my co-workers that if we give 
the power of sanctioning loans to the Centra.! Board only at Karachi, the advisory com¬ 
mittees for the district would not feel that responsibility for the funds of the bank as they 
are doing at present. That was the disadvantage. 

12281. Supposing there was centralisation, the control would vest in the centre ?— 
In that case, as I said, the district committee would cease to feel that responsibility, 
which they are doing at present. 

12282. What is your system cf financing societies ? Do you give them amounts 
in lump ? Supposing a loan of Rs. 6,000 is sanctioned to a society, do you give it in 
lump ?—We usually give it in two instalments. 

12283, Do they also advance to their members in two instalments ?—They must 
be doing that. 

12284. Could some system be devised under which a member can draw amounts 
sanctioned to him by instalments, not only two but more instalments, as and when he 
requires ?—.You mean on the cash credit system ? 

12285. Yes ?—I would not have the least objection to this ; but I find that some 
of those societies have not learnt the use of cheques, and you cannot depend on their 
signatures. 

12286. Of the secretaries or chairmen ?—Chairmen also. (Mr. Thadani ) ; There 
is great illiteracy in the societies. 

12287. Even the chairman cannot sign properly ?—Many times he cannot do 
that. 

12288. But there is a great disadvantage if members draw large amounts at a time?— 
(Bai Bahadur Pritamdas ); I find that the fii-st instalment they spend within a week 
for purchases of cattle, seed aud for certain other preliminary expenses, and the second 
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instalment that they take is usually for weeding purposes. 1 do not think they keep 
any money idle. We have net the least objection if they take by four instalments. 

12289. I was wondering whether that system could be introduced ? It may be 
difficult?—Yes; and every time they come to draw money, they spend four or five 
rupees. (Mr. Thadani) : They usually draw at the time they need money. 

12290. Are the applications sanctioned before they actually need money ?—They 
are usually sanctioned just after March and April, and the money is actually required 
in June. 

12291. Is it not required in January ?—Earliest in May. 

12292. How long does it take for an application to be sanctioned ?— (Rai Bahadur 
Pritamdas) : So far as our bank is concerned, the Deputy Registrar has to make 
enquiries. Sometimes it takes him a month to dispose of the application, but once it 
comes to our bank, we dispose of soon. 

12293. Are the applications received in time ?—Those societies which happen to 
be in arrears have to apply for extension before they could put in an application for 
fresh loan3, and this extension application requires scrutiny by the auditor, the Deputy 
Registrar and by our staff also. Some of the societies do not apply for extension till 
the last moment, and when they actually require money they put in the application 
for extension and, therefore, in such cases they do not get sanction till July or August, 
for which they have to thank themselves. 

12294. Is there any objection to the extension application and the application for a 
fresh loan to be sent together ?— 1 There is no objection. 

12295. Do not the supervising unions see that the societies are trained to send their 
application for extension in time ?—We have not supervising unions all over the places. 

12296. Where they exist ?■—There too they do not exercise that control. 

12297. Is it not one of the main functions of the supervising unions to see that appli¬ 
cations are sent in time ?-—Yes; but the difficulty with the supervising unions is that 
they do not know the exact outstandings. Of course, they ought to know. 

12298. Can it not be known from the records of the societies ?—It should be easy 
to find from the records of societies what they owe to the bank. The supervising unions 
should do it, but I do not think it is being properly done. 

12299. Do you find any difficulty as regards fluid resources when there are two or 
more consecutive bad seasons ?—So far we have had no difficulty ; we are always main¬ 
taining about three lakhs as fluid resources. 

12300. That is to say, about 25 per cent. ?—Yes. 

12301. Are you unable to make further advances because of outstandings for the 
past year on account of bad seasons ?•—Yes ; it is like this. In several cases theie are 
societies which have been fully advanced to the extent of about one-third of their assets, 
and we do not consider it safe to advance them more. So there is a limit to their borrow¬ 
ing capacity. Whereas there are other societies, where the assets are very much more 
than three times the amount of their borrowings, hut in that case there are two or three 
big holders whose land increases the society’s assets, so that if we consider their actual 
requirements, I think we fully finance them upto their requirements. 

12302. Even if they are in arrears on account of bad years ?—Yes. 

District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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12303. Do you not think it would be safe in special cases to give them more than 
one-third of their assets ?—No; because generally the valuation that the chairmen of 
societies or the supervising unions put are in excess of the real market value. 

12304. Are these valuations not cheeked by your inspectors ?—They are, hut 
sometimes they disagree ; but to be on the safe side we have to take special care to err 
on the right side. 

12305. Supposing there have been two or three bad years, and members have been 
paying regularly, but they are not able to pay through no fault of their own, do you 
not relax your rule in such eases and advance them mere than one-third the valuation 
of assets ?—We do to a very small exfent. 

12306. And if you do not advance them, what happens ? Do they go to sowcars 
or to Government 5—If they apply for laccavi, the Chairman of our society might object; 
but if they go to the bania, we cannot check him. They have perforce to go to the bania 
to carry on their tgrieultural operatic ns. 

12307. If they go to the bania , does i he bania recover first ?—I do not think the bania 
always recovers first. -Much depends on individual cases. In some cases the bania 
takes precedence in spite of our endeavours; but as a general rule, we make our 
recoveries before the bania does. 

12308. 1 find that when you have surplus, you invest it in banks ?—Yes. 

12309. What interest do they give ?■—Anything between 4£ and 5J per cent. 
(Mr. Thadani) : 6J per cent, for short periods, but that is very rare. 

12310. Do you try to take advantage of easy and cheap rates of money, which lies 
with joint stock banks during their slack season, say, from May or June to about 
September or October ?—( Ilai Bahadur Prilamdas): Y r ou mean by reducing our rate ? 

12311. I mean, borrow from them 1 —We have never borrowed from any 
commercial bank. Ill fact we have never borrowed from the Sind Central Bank. 

12312. Just as you invest the money that lies idle with you, so also have you ever 
considered the scheme of taking adva/itage of their slack time and attract their 
money ?—I do not think they would lend at less than 5 per cent. ; and the deposits we 
receive are at 5 per cent, and recently the rate was raised to 5J per cent. I do not 
expect that they would lend at even 5 per cent. ; instead of that we can get deposits at 
5 per cent. 

12313. Do you not think you would get it even at 5 per cent. "I—(Mr. Thadani): The 
official rate of the Imperial Bank does not go below 4 or 4 J per cent. ( Bai Bahadur 
Prilamdas): Besides all the local bankers send their surplus money to Karachi or 
Bombay or to their headquarters. 

12314. Have you tried to utilise your surplus in making advances against the produce 
of your memters ?—Y ;s ; one object of opening our branch at Tando Allahyar was to 
develop the sale a/nd supply society. We finance the sale and supply society to the extent 
of Rs. 25,000 to Its. 30 000. We are prepared to invest a larger amount as it develops. 
Similarly, from the Sind Central Bank wc are financing Hala and Mirpurkhas societies, 
especially to develop the sale work. 

12315. Are you not doing it in Hyderabad itself 1 —No. 

12316. Is it not possible ?—We have uo sale organisation. 

12317. Some of the members may hring their produce here and keep it if the market 
is falling ?—No attempt has been made so far. 
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12318. Could it be made ?—Yes ; I think at Hatri some attempt was made two or 
three years ago, but it was more for collective purchases than for collective sale, for 
instance, the purchase of seed and cloth from Karachi. But in those days the bank 
did not advance them money. 

12319. Does your bank not do any business of purchase and sale for members of 
co-operative societies as the Provincial Bank does ?—We have not started that. 

12320. Do you think there is an opening in that direction '!—I do not think we 
could undertake more than financing these supply and sale societies. We have not 
suitable staff for that. 

12321. Do you not do much by way of remittance business here ?—We dc some work. 

12322. Do you have any difficulties in the matter of these remittances ?-—No ; we 
have no difficulties. 

12323. Professor Kale : You stated that district banks are not able to get sufficient 
deposits ?—-Some of them. 

12324. Is it due to the fact that they are still undeveloped, or are there no energetic 
people to push matters through ?—I find that in larger cities like Karachi and Hyder¬ 
abad there is some money available for investments, because there are pleaders and 
Government servants and such people who have spare money always in hand and who 
cannot invest it on their own account and, therefore, they generally deposit in banks, 
whereas in places like Mirpurkhas and Nawabshali banks cannot expect to get large 
deposits as in towns, because the people there are generally business men, and they have 
their own business to finance. 

12323. Mr. V. L. Mehta : How long was it that you started your branch at Tando 
Allahyar ?— (Mr. Thadani): Just a year and a quarter; it was started in 
October 1928. 

12326. Have you any idea as to what the ratio of expenses is to the total working 
capital ?—It brought in a profit of about Rs. 1,300 after meeting all the expenses and 
after allowing 6 per cent, interest on our balances. 

12327. If that branch has done well, do you expect, to open more branches ?—Branches 
are not self-supporting themselves. They cannot raise any deposits, and there is very 
little share capital in the talulca towns, and whatever profits are made are made out of 
our advances at a lower rate to them than the rate at which we advance to societies 
direct. We generally advance to societies at 8 per cent, and our advances at. Tando 
Allahyar are made at 6 per cent, and the difference of 2 per cent, goes to make up their 
profit, which otherwise would ordinarily be ours. 

12328. Do you do any exchange business in Tando Allahyar ? Very little. 

12329. Is there not much scope for it ?—No. 

12330. The Chairman : Will you not accept the statement that, witfe the establish¬ 
ment of more branches, the work will also develop to a greater extent ? From, our 
experience of this branch, the number of societies are stationary still. In the branches 
at Hala and Mirpur Bathoro, the number of societies are almost stationary and the turn¬ 
over is not much. 

12331. Mr. V. L. Mehta : About this exchange business whicli you do in Hyderabad, 

I suppose you sell drafts and get money ?—Yes. 

JMstrict Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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12332. Do you sell them in Bombay or in Karachi ?—In both and in some other 
places also. 

12333. When you have to remit money to Bombay do you use the Imperial Bank ?— 
We get ordinary demand drafts on current account. We maintain a current account, 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank. We remit money on our account for the purpose 
f replenishing funds at the Bombay Provincial Bank. 

12334. Are you called upon to give any certificate to the Imperial Bank that the 
remittance does not represent the proceeds of any drafts ?—No, we have not been asked 
to do so. 

12335. You have your supervising unions and your own staff and do you still consider 
that it is necessary for societies’ applications for extensions or for loans to pass through 
the Deputy Registrar. Where is the need for his looking into the papers ?—The supervi¬ 
sing unions are in their infancy. 

12336. Is there not also, in addition to the supervising union, check by your 
staff ?—There is the tac it understanding between the Bank and the Registrar’s office. 

12337. Apart from the tacit understanding is the procedure necessary ?—We consider 
it necessary to rely more on the recommendation of the Deputy Registrar for the 
present than of the supervising unions. 

12338. Is it merely subjected to scrutiny at the office of Deputy Registrars and is it 
referred for further inquiry by any special staff ?—There are the auditor’s remarks. 

12339. So the papers go through the auditor and inspector to the Bank ?—Generally 
they pass through the sub-auditor, auditor, the Deputy Registrar and then to the 
Bank. 

12340. Where does the Inspector come in ?— (Rat Bahadur Pritamdas); We never 
send it to the Inspector for his remarks. If he is present we get his remarks and, if not, 
we refqp to his periodical report. 

12341. If a society has a credit with you or a loan sanctioned by you and it haB repaid 
all that was due from it for the season, is it your practice to allow it to draw on the old 
credit or do you insist on a new application 1 —We insist on a new application. 

12342. Mr. Kamal: About the unauthorized arrears in the statement which you 
have just now furnished is the proportion of unauthorized arrears reasonable uBually 
barring aside the present two or three years ?—Yes. 

12343. Taking the last two figures of vour unauthorized arrears for the period ending 
31st December 1929 there seems to be a certain drop ?— (Mr. Thadani) : Much of that 
p&ftipn of the money has been extended which you will find in the 4th column. 

12344. These have been converted into extensions ?—Yes. 

12345. The. Chapman : They are only Rs. 70,000 ?— (Rai Bahadur Pritamdas ) : 
The previous extensions are Rs. 3,64,000. 

Mr. Kamat: We find that the unauthorized arrears after those extensions have gone 
up. 

12346. The Chai •man : The difference between Rs. 3,64,000 and Rs. 4,34,000 is only 
Rs. 70,000 while the sum of unauthorized arrears is clearly Rs. 3,56,000 1—' Mr. Thadani): 
Out of the above sum of Rs. 3,56.000 under the unauthorized amount of arrears some 
amount ha< been partly recovered and partly transferred to extensions, 
jto r 106 -37 



12347. Mr. Kamat: About the centralization idea, we were told that one evil is 
that the directors of district banks use political influence during the time of elections 
and abuse their privileges as directors and that this could be materially eliminated by 
the centralization idea. Do you agree?— (Rai Bahadur Pritamdas) These are difficult 
questions to answer. I do not think that is a proper remedy if the evil exists. 

12348. Even assuming that the fact is there, there is no remedy ?—If you depri 
the district committees of the power of sanctioning loans, they become less efficiei 
from my point of view. If all the control is exercised by the Central Committee, I dar 
say there will be representatives on the Central Committee also from districts. 

12349. The Chairman : If a general policy is laid down by the Central Committee 
and the grant of loans is delegated to district committees what would happen ?—The 
remedy does not become effective. The same members exercise all the powers they 
are doing now. 

12350. Mr. Kamat: And possibly the same members may do it from Karachi ?— 
Yes. 

12351. You speak of illiteracy. I wonder whether it would be worth while trying 
an experiment with some of your credit societies, just as you have the village panchayai 
system, that the members of the societies should be obliged to keep their children in 
primary schools upto the 4th standard on a voluntary basis for the spread of literacy. 
Could this be followed here ?—This could be followed provided each village has a primary 
school. As it is, I do not think there is a primary school in a group of ten villages even. 
What we have available in villages now is a mulla to teach them alphabet and to read 
the Koran. Of course we could see that all the children of the members of societies 
learn the alphabet and at least learn to sign their names. This is all we can insist on 
members. 

12352. If you insist to this extent on members of societies, you make them better 
members in the coming years, is it not ?—Yes. 

12353. I wonder whether you can speak about the Dekkhan Agriculturist! 
Relief Act and whether it has affected the credit of agriculturists here. Ont 
pleader represented to us that if the defaulters are made liable to arrest, probably it 
will have a very wholesome effect on some people. It is not only the pleader who has 
suggested this but even the Commissioner in Sind also has put forward his suggestion 
with reference to the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in this way that the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act requires modification so as to make the agriculturist’s person 
and property, both moveable and immoveable, liable to attachment in legal process 
and that this is in the interest of checking indebtedness and superfluous litigsrtrem; Do 
you think this should be done ? Have you experienced all these dangers ?—I am not in 
the legal profession, but as a practical man I have seen that there are cultivators who to 
evade payment make full use of certain privileges that the Act gives them and evade 
payment very successfully. I think for the agricultural industry as a whole, it will 
be better to remove those privileges, that is to say, where a n an wants purposely to 
cheat his creditor of his dues, and I do not see any reason why he should not be sent to 
jail or undergo some penalty as is attached to any other cause of action. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

District Central Dn-operative Caul-, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
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Seth HAJI MOHAMMED, District Honorary Organizer, 

Tando Allahyar, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

I am an Honorary Organizer of co-operative societies of Tando Allahyar taluka, 
strict Hyderabad, and Ihe information I submit pertains to that taluka only. 

Question 1.— (a) The agriculturists raise money for their current agricultural expenses 
„her from co-operative societies (where they are well established) or from the sowcars 
here societies, have not gained a footing. 

(b) Generally few big or capital improvements are executed in my taluka nor is there 
much need therefor. The ordinary clearance of water courses is arranged by the zemi- 
durs out of their own resources. Co-operative societies also advance such loans and make 
them repayable in about two years' time. Sowcars do not advance long-term loans for 
land improvement. Government taccavi for land improvement on long-term basis is 
available, but it is seldom taken advantage of. 

(c) In my taluka cultivation does not depend on rain water. There is a net 
work of inundation canals which feed the lands. In times of scarcity and famine, 
the co-operative societies as also the sowcars grant extensions and also fresh advances 
for the next season. The rate of interest charged by the sowcars in that case is much 
heavier. The old debt plus interest thereon is converted into a new loan and a fresh 
bond executed therefor. When this is finished the sowcar gives additional finance. 

As regards Government land revenue the zemindars pay it out of the produce of their 
crops. The dates of paying land revenue are fixed conveniently and the zemindars can 
easily pay it without borrowing the amount. In years of scarcity, Government grant 
postponement of land revenue. 

( B ) In my taluka the rate of interest on loans by co-operative societies is 101J per cent, 
per annum or 1J pies per rupee per month. Loans upto Rs. 500 are ordinarily advanc¬ 
ed by co-operative societies on two personal sureties deemed reliable by the managing 

'mmittee. Loans in excess of Rs. 600 are to bo secured by taking a bond worth 
ree times the amount of loan in mortgage. In case of sowcars’ loans their rate ranges 
>m 25 to 50 per cent. The period of loans is generally the cultivation season, viz. 6 
j 8 months. Regarding security, the sowcars make advances of daily requirements 
n kind for which no security is ordinarily given. The cost of daily requirements, e.g., 
cloth, oil, seed, oil cake, etc., is debited against the running accounixof the borrower and 
the account is settled at harvest time. In case a substantial cash loan, e.g., about 
Rs. 160 or over is required, then the bania obtains land by having an outright sale deed 
executed therefor though there exists a mutual understanding between the parties 
thafi the land will be restored to the vendor if the amount is repaid with interest 
within the stipulated period. 

(C) The Imperial Bank of India or other joint stock banks do not afford any facility 
in agricultural finance. Owing to the existence of the protective legislation provided 
for the agriculturists the joint stock banks deem it very unsafe to have dealings with 
them. The co-operative banks, however, advance money to societies which in their 
turn advance loans to members. 

(D) Regarding the total requirements of the agriculturists in my taluka, I beg to 
observe that the chief crop of the taluka is seed cotton of which about 2 lakh maunds 
are produced in a normal year. The average cost of cultivation of a maund of seed 
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cotton is about Rs. 10. The total agricultural requirements, therefore, work out lu- 
Rs. 20 lakhs. Of this co-operative societies finance about Rs. 4 lakhs, i.e., one-fifth of 
the total requirements of the taluka. 

( K) The defects in the present system of finance are (1) inadequacy of finance and 

(2) the fraudulent ways in which the sowcars advance monies and effect recovery thereof 
To remedy them I would suggest the following measures:—- 

(1) Inauguration of more co-operative societies preferably of a multifunctio 
character. 

Experience has shown that unless and until the co-operative societies take up i 
the functions of the sowcar, e.g., Supply of seed, articles of daily requirements, casl 
etc., and also take up the disposal of produce in their hands, we cannot release the 
agriculturists from the grip of the money-lenders. 

(2) Enactment of more protective legislation, e.g., the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 

The Government may also arrange, if possible, to register the names of money-lenders 

and grant licenses to them. The maximum rateB of interest, should be fixed for them 
as also the forms in which they may maintain their accounts. The sowcars should also 
be placed under a statutory obligation to furnish copies of the zemindars’ account with 
them from time to time. 

(3) Inauguration of a land mortgage bank to finance zemindars for the purchase of 
lands in the Barrage areas or redemption of old debts. 

(4) Inauguration of a zemindari bank to finance big zemindars. 

(5) The existing maximum limits of loans to members should be made more elastic 
and the Deputy Registrar permitted to sanction special loans up to Rs. 3,000 instead 
of Rs. 1,000 as at present. 

Question No. 2.—In villages where co-operative societies do not exist the agriculturists 
dispose of their produce (which is generally seed cotton) in their own villages. The 
agents of cotton dealers visit the villages frequently and effect purchase of cotton. They 
come round to the village at the time of each picking and make arrangements for the 
weighment- and transport of cotton. 

This arrangement, as shown by experience, is very detrimental to the interests of 
agriculturists as thereby they get neither correct prices nor proper weighments. 

In the year 1925 at the kind suggestion of Khan Bahadur Azimkhan we launcht 
a co-operative sale society for the wfaple taluka. To begin with only the members o 
co-operative societies were admitted. The credit societies while advancing loans to 
their members imposed a condition that the produce when ready will be sold through 
the sale society. The arrangement has proved quite successful and the members of the 
affiliated societies, as a rule, sell their produce through the sale society. 

To afford facility to the members we have arranged small godowns for groups of three 
or four societies where the produce of the neighbouring zemindars is collected. When 
a decent collection or about 2,000 maunds ormore is made,intimation about the approxi¬ 
mate quantity collected together with samples is sent to the Manager of the Society at 
the headquarters (Tando Allahyar) who invites quotations of the various dealers. Gene¬ 
rally the agents of dealers meet the Manager almost every day during the picking season 
and each offers his quotation. Bargain is struck with the best and highest bidder who 
makes the usual arrangement of weighment and transport. 

Seth Haji Mohammed. 



The society charges commission of two annas per maund of cotton sold through its 
agency to defray the cost of working expenses. The arrangement is greatly appreciated 
by the zemindars who do get competitive prices and correct weighments by the 
arrangement. 

Our next step is to have a co-operative ginning factory of our own. If we have that, 
we shall be saved the trouble of middlemen still further and we could negotiate for the 

le of produce direct with Karachi. 

This would mean a large investment say about Rs. 1 lakh, one-third of which could 
3asily be raised as shares. The existence of a ginning factory will be possible if 
Government advance us the remaining two-thirds on long-term basis. 

The application of the Cotton Markets Act will contribute materially to the establish¬ 
ment of sale societies at, with organized markets, having paid staff, decent godownB 
with all transport and weighing arrangements, the agriculturists will neither have any 
trouble nor objection to bring their produce to the established markets. 

Question 3.—The value of land per acre when put to auction on account of Govern¬ 
ment dues is Rs. 30 per acre minimum ; when sold to discharge a Civil Court decree or 
meet some pressing cont ngency it fetches about Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre. 

In a voluntary transaction it fetches about Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 according to the nature 
of the soil, transporting facilities, etc. 

Question 4.—There is no legal impediment to the mortgage or even disposal of land 
except that lands held under the Restricted Tenures Act cannot be so dealt with except 
with the previous sanction of the Collector. The Collectors give such permission very 
rarely and in exceptional cases only. 

Question 5.—The particulars called for in this question could be collected only if 
a detailed village inquiry is held. 

Owing to the heavy interest paid by zemindars to the sowcars and other illicit exac¬ 
tions of the latter, bulk of the produce goes to defray the interest and other charges of 
he sowcars and hardly 5 per cent, goes to repay the principal amount. This leaves the 
igriculturists in perpetual indebtedness with the result that they gradually lose their 
hold on their lands. 

Question 9. —Application of the English Money-lenders Act or the proposed Money¬ 
lenders Bill of the Punjab are all prima facie meant for the protection of the agriculturists 
and as such we welcome them whole-heartedly. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am a district honorary organiser of co-operative societies in Tando Allahyar and 
a zemindar. There is a branch of the co-operative bank in Tando Allahyar. The people 
of my taluka have been benefited by this branch as they can remit money through the 
bank and can also receive money. Formerly they had to go to Hyderabad to take money. 
Advisory Committees recommend loans to societies, and the recommendations are 
generally accepted by the District Central Bank. 

The purchase and sale society has been benefited by the branch of the bank. Two 
weavers’ societies were started, and they also derive benefit from this branch. 
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The District Central Bank does not help the branches. There is a good deal of hurtdi 
business done in Tando Aliahyar with different parts of India. The rate is 3 to 6 annas 
per Rs. 100. The branch bank wants to do remittance and hundi business, but the 
Central Bank does not accept the suggestion. The reason given is that the branch would 
be very expensive to maintain. 

Government taccavi is not taken advantage of by people in the villages, because they 
do not know that it is available. A few members of societies get it through societie 
There is need for Government taccavi for land improvement. 

There are both small and big khatedars in my taluka, but the small are many. T1 
haritt pay rent in cash. 

Seed cotton is the chief crop of my taluka. About Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 are required by 
haris per acre for kapas. If he is a good hari, the zemindar finances him up to 50 rupees, 
others are financed less. 

Members of societies do not get enough money from societies for their requirements. 
Especially big zemindars find this difficulty. The limit fixed by the society is Rs. 500, 
and in some cases Rs. 1,000 are advanced. In my opinion the limit should be raised to 
Rs. 3,000, so that big zemindars holding a hundred and over hundred acres may be 
benefited. 

Co-operative credit societies should also do the work of purchase and sale, because 
the agriculturists sell their produce to sowcars and they do not get proper prices for their 
produce. The society should do it on its own responsibility. 

There are no markets in my taluka. If there are mandis as in the Punjab, they would 
be useful. The Cotton Markets Act would be very useful. 

The land under restricted tenure can be mortgaged after getting the permission from 
the Collector. 

Ginning factories should be run on a co-operative basis. There is no ginning factory 
in my taluka. In my opinion the co-operative societies should take the place of sowcars 
and banias by financing all the requirements of the cultivator. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

d he Committee then adjourned and reassembled at Sukkur on Friday, the 24th 
January 1930. 


Seth tlaji Mohammed. 
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Friday, January 24th, 1939. 
SUKKUR. 


Present. 


Professor V. G. Kale. 
Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. J.. A. Madan, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. V. L. Mehta. 


Mr. R. P. Mas an i ( Secretary). 


KAZI GHULAM KADIR, District Honorary Organizer of Co¬ 
operative Societies, for Garhi Yasin and Jacobabad Talukas. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.-— (a) I am a District Honorary Organizer of Co-operative#Soeieties for 
Garhi Yasin and Jacobabad talukas. I am also Chairman of the Madeji Co-operative 
Society. There are 32 societies in my beat. Societies advance loans to their members 
for current agricultural operations. In case of non-members as well as in case where 
societies do not exist the agriculturists obtain finance from sowcars for the same. Govern¬ 
ment do not advance taccavi loans to agriculturists for current agricultural operations. 

(b) Ordinary permanent improvements are carried on by members of co-operative 
societies out of their own savings and from borrowings from the society. In case 
of large permanent improvements the agriculturists obtain finance from Government 
n the shape of taccavi loans. The sowcar does not help financially for carrying on land 
rovements. 

.) In days of scarcity Government as well as societies come to the rescue of agricul- 
ists. The sowcar also helps them to tide over the difficulty. 

Rates of interest. —Co-operative societies charge their members at the rate varying 
rom 9| to 10 jper cent. Government levies 7J per cent, on taccavi loans while the rate 
of the sowcar ranges from 18J to 75 per cent, according to the position and credit- 
worthiness of the borrower. 

Period of Loan. —Societies advance loans, for current agricultural purposes for 
1 - *■•>«, for nurchase of bullocks in 2 yearly instalments and for debt redemption and 

carrying on large improvements up to 6 years. Sowcars always advance only crop loans, 
i.e., for 8 months. 

Security. —Up to P„s. 500, societies take 2 personal securities. In case of loans 
exceeding Rs. 500, societies take mortgage security. Government take mortgage secu¬ 
rity for taccavi loans. The money-lender advances money on the security of ornaments 
and immovable property and conditional sales are very common with them. 

Conditions attaching to the Grant of Loan.— -Neither Government nor societies 
attach any conditions. The sowcar while advancing loans make it a condition precedent 
with the agriculturists that they shall have to dispose of their produce to him or through 
him, with the result th it. they (agriculturists) suffer both in weights and prices. 
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Neither the Imperial Bank nor any other joint stock banlcB nor indigenous bankers 
or other organizations doing credit business, play any part in agricultural finance. As 
stated above only the Government, the societies and the sowcars cater for the require¬ 
ments of the agriculturists. 

Question 2.—The members of societies dispose of their produce at their sweet wi' 
according to their convenience. But those agriculturists who are under the tnum 1 
sowcars have to dispose of their produce to them or through them. In my 1 
the principal crops are paddy and juar. The paddy dealers come and purchase prod 
on the fields, while juar is disposed of in towns through brokers. 

Question 3.—On our side paddy lands are sold at Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per acre. Whii 
lift lands are sold at Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. Well irrigated lands cost Rs. 300 1 
Rs. 500 per acre. Prices of lands vary according to irrigational facilities and nearness t> 
big towns. Value of land purchased by private negotiations cost more than by bidding 
at the auction for non-payment of land revenue or by sale by civil court decrees. 

Question 4.—Lands under restricted tenure cannot be mortgaged. In my beat there if 
no land mortgage bank or any other bank for the provision of long-term loans. The big 
zemindars are heavily indebted to sowcars. Unless, therefore, a land mortgage bank is not 
started soon which could advance long-term loans on easy instalments and at a low rate, 
the zemindars will suffer heavily and will lose their holdings entirely. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Sindhi.) 

I am an Honorary Organizer of co-operative societies for Garhi Yasin and Jacobabad 
talukas. I am also the Chairman of the Madeji Co-operative Society. There are 
30 members in the Madeji Society. The working capital iB Rs. 12,000. It is enough for 
current expenses. No one from our society goes to sowcars for current expenses. In 
case of need they go to them but not for current needs. On account of three bad year, 
■we do not get sufficient capital from the Central Bank, otherwise we get sufficient monej 
from the Bank. The Madeji Society consists of small khatedars. There are no old df 
in our society. There are 32 societies in my charge. The members used to borrow ' 
sowcars at a high rate of interest before societies were started. Out of these 32 sock 
thore are only 3 or 4 societies where some of the members are heavily indebted to ban 
In some tracts we grow two crops and in others we grow only one crop. In my tract t 
crops were not good in all these 3 years. The members require money in lump for currei, 
needs. We give them at the proper time and, therefore, they do not misuse any part of it 
The members require much money for land improvement. Government gives taccar 
to only big khatedars and not to small khatedars. We have not asked for Governmen 
taccavi through co-operative societies because the economic condition is had. ' t,b 
crops are poor we have not asked for it. But Government give taccavi to membe.^ t. s _ :i 
societies. My society at Kadeji is five years old and it has been beneficial to our members 
in this sense that they get cash in time so that they can purchase materials wherever they 
like and can dispose of their produce at their sweet will. The members do not sell their 
produce through the Shikarpur co-operative sale society, but they sell it in Garhi Yasin 
taluka or in Madeji. Most of the khatedars in my charge are members of societies. Then 
were hari members hut now they are no longer there because the zemindars used to remov 
their crops as a result of which there is no proper security against which they can hS 
advanced. So they were removed. There are two or three hari members in our society at 

Kazi Ohulam Kadir. 
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•ladoji. The harts borrow' money from their zemindars. As most of the hari members 
vere defaulters they were expelled from the societies. 1 would suggest that the best 
vay of financing haris would be to finance the zemindars more in order that they may 
n turn finance their haris sufficiently. The zemindars give taccavi to haris but not much. 
■■ zemindars who get It ans from societies do not misuse them, and they utilize them 
for cultivation purpc ses. 

4 impossible to finance a hari except through a zemindar because the hari has no 
ity to offer. The Cc -operative Movement or the societies cannot give directly any 
, to haris. There is no unwillingness on the part of a zemindar to stand as surety for 
,ari provided the hari cultivates his land. The proportion of members of societies 
:i have to borrow’ from hanias is very small. The managing committee members arc 
, utilizing the funds of societies by borrowing in the names of their relations or by 
nc such underhand ways. 

The smaller zemindars do not get laccavi because Government advances toccata only 
those who pay more than Rs. 500 assessment, and give taccavi both under the Land, 
mprovement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. I have not applied for 
laccavi although I am a b.g zemindar. The ivakhthiarkar told me that a man who does 
not pay an assessment of more than Rs. 500 cannot get taccavi. Therefore, I say that 
the small hhatedars cannot get taccavi. In cur society as well as in other societies the 
limit of loan i3 Rs. 500, but in special cases we give up to Rs. 1,000. I would advise a 
zemindar who pays more th in Rs. 500 assessment to go to a zemindari bank for borrowing 
money and not to a society, because the interest is low there. The societies in my 
charge are not connected with the Shikarpur sale society. There is a necessity for such 
a sale organization in Gar hi Yasin. It will flourish. 

The advantage derived 1 y members in joining co-operative societies is that they arc 
barged a low rate of interest, lie encourage members to deposit their money in socie¬ 
ty. The moneys they dojosit are all voluntarv deposits. Here the system is that there 
•. no compulsion. In our society, members deposit in the shape of shares. When loans 
uiven, nothing is deducted. There is no deposit system. It is only on shares. In 
societies some members have deposited their money but not in our society. In our 
jy it is only in the form of shares. 1 would rather like to see members purchase 
.is rather than koop deposits. The price of each share is Rs. 20. No member pur- 
tes less than five shares and the instalment is Rs. 10 per year for ten years at the 
of Rs. 2 per share. This is the eas 11 ill most of the societies. 


(Tile witness withdrew.) 


Set* DWARKADAS RAMCHAND of Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

The banking organisation of the province should adapt itself to its peculiar needs* 
^ind is not the agricultural province only, 40 per cent, of the population is dependent 
directly or indirectly engaged in services or doing other business in various other industries. 
The reason of not having the agricultural trade in this province is due to the fact that 
MO V l<M>—>?S 
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they have to pay high revenue demand, progressive deterioration of land, small an t 
uneconomic holdings and low prices for the produce and also lack of credit facilities. I> 
is, therefore, that the people do not like to be agriculturists. 

Question 1.—Agricultural Credit. —In addition to the usual need for finance for 
the three objects mentioned by you in the questionnaire, there is in ease of the maj< 
of the agriculturists an additional and a more insistent need—it is necessity whic' 
fortunately exists for borrowing for their needs for greater part of the year except f 
short period when the agriculturists are in possession of some cash or grain while 
produce is being marketed. 

Of the various individuals which supply these needs, the money-lenders supplied t 
finance needed on interest and take the money back with interest when the crop 
ready. The rate of interest charged by the money-lehder varies from 9 to 12 per ce: 
here. Where the rate is high, the chief reason is insecurity when the loan is ma> 
The loans are made mostly on the personal credit of the agriculturist. The gener 
practice of returning the loan is, after paying the land revenue to the Government an 
keeping something for immediate use of the needs, to hand over the balance to the 
money-lender to be credited towards his loan. The amount thus credited is more 
often than not insufficient to cover even the borrowings for his subsistence during the 
year and thus his total indebtedness at the end of the year is greater than at the beginning 
of the year. 

Co-operative Credit Societies. —The Co-operative Movement started by Govern¬ 
ment in this Province has not brought all the agriculturists within its fold owing to 
varieties of causes, chief among them being the illiteracy of the masses and lack of sufficient 
funds. The big zemindars cannot get sufficient money from the society to satisfy all their 
requirements fully ; hence they have to borrow from the money-lenders in order to make 
both ends meet. Rules for recovery are also very rigid. Government should assist co 
operative banks and spend more on propaganda in order to popularize the co-operativ 
societies and to bring home to illiterate villagers in all the nooks and corners of tht 
Province the advantages of the Co-operative Movement and apprise them of the mer 
of the nefarious usurer. To summarize, it is generally felt that the Co-operative C 
Movement to be really effective must be backed up by greater capital and the admim 
tion must be more sympathetic and less wooden in matter of recoveries. The part pit 
by the Government in finance of agriculture is negligible. In times of famine and disti 
taccavi loans are granted by Government. But owing to the rigidity of rules si 
enforcement of instalments and such other iiide-bound methods and measures and ab 
all the amount available for taccavi being invariably insufficient to meet with the gene 
demand of the same, the advantage to the agriculturist is strictly limited. Mostly th 
taccavi is given forseedsinthe days of famine orscarcity, but it plays no part whatsoeve 
in financing the produce. The Imperial Bank or other banks are not, A ^~' ig m, 
help the agriculturists in the finance. 

I quite concur witli the suggestions made by the Committee of the Bombay Shroffs 
Association for improving the present state of agricultural finance. 

Question 2.—Marketing of Produce. —The agriculturist after retaining some for 
his consumption brings the produce to the market and sells it through the broker or the 
village dealer. The latter brings the goods to the nearest market situated in the district 
town for disposal. The goods are sold on the very day with mutual consent of the seller 

iScth Dwarkadas Ramchand. 



ayer. But it- lias been found that the proper price cannot be realised for the 
"b a haphazard method of sale. It is, therefore, suggested that the produce 
"d by degrees only when there is a demand by the buyer and, 
hould be made for warehouses in all interior markets and also 
..cion of finance requisite for advances against goods so stored. Under the 
present arrangements ( here is an unequal contest between the merchants and exporters— 
the purchasers who are people of substance and besides command vast funds and facilities 
from bank, etc. and, t.a: ref ore, they are in a position to take advantage of the weak position 
of the sellers and buy their produce when prices have declined to the lowest level of the 
season on the one side, and the helpless cultivator, illiterate, hopelessly indebted, 
unaided and unfriended and with scarcely a ray of hope or cheer to console him on the 
other—Owing to the weak position of the sellers the produce is sold cheap and it 
ultimately tells upon the economic position of the agriculturist. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have two main pillars, one for the provision of ample finance and the 
Second for storage accommodation on which the whole structure designed in the 
interests of the poor can be reared up. 

The formation of pools and extension of co-operative efforts on sound and proper lines 
are very essential. 

Internal Remittances. —These are chiefly done by means of hundis. No difficulty 
has ever been experienced. The only negotiable instrument that plays an important- 
part in financing trade is hundi. There are two kinds of hundis in this province : 

(1) the durshani and the (2) mudati. The former is again subdivided as (1) shahog, 

(2) presentor, (3) order, and (4) payable to the person named. These forms are current 
in use and are fully dealt with in the commentary of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 
Darshani hundis are only in use at present for the purpose of remittances and mudati 
hundis have altogether been stopped owing to paucity of finance, imposition of heavy 
stamp duty and absence of re-discounting facilities with the bankB. These hundis are the 
only instruments of credit facilities which have been approved and adopted by mostly 
all civilised countries of the world. Therefore the defects pointed out above should be 
-bolished and diocounling and re-discounting facilities be extended in an increasing 

'sure. 

truments of Ownership. —There are no legal and valid instruments of ownership 
-ds or produce on which money can be raised or advanced, but in practice railway 
f is on -as a measure of security. It is, therefore, necessary that railway- 

aisM a legal and valid instrument by amending the Railway Act. 
of lading also. The second instrument will be for ownership ware- 
There are no such'warehouses in Sind which should be established in all 
arkets. 

ion 3.—There are different rates for the la.ods in this district per acre. If 
is a good one and gives good produce, the rate is from Rs. 200 to 400 per acre, 
is no doubt that when the land is sold by Government for non-payment of land 
nue or court decrees, the rate is very low, but when it is fhald privately it brings high 

je. 

As regards other points I have no other go than to concur with tfte written statement 
of the Committee of the Bombay Shroff Association as I have got a very- little knowledge 
of the points. I have thoroughly gone through the statement made by the Committee 
and I support that the suggestions made by them should be adopted in the interest of the 
poor classes of the culti vators and agriculturist. 



Oral Evidence. 


(Summary of Oral Evidence *vi Sindht. 

1 am a wool merchant, commission agent and a banket. 1 got 
Nawafcshah and Sukkur districts. 1. get it through my agents. I pay them at oTTr,. 

I trade with my own capital. First, 1 get all the woo! here aud then I send it to Karachi 
to some commission agents there. 1 get payme nt from them after it is sold, .sometimes 
it lies in Karachi for one week, or for a month or even for four months, if I require 
money during the interval, the commission agents send me 50 or 60 per cent, of its value. 
I do not feel any difficulty in raising money on the security of my goods, hut others do feel 
difficulty in raising money. This is due to the increase in the rate of interest which is 
sometimes 6 per cent., 9 per cent, and even 12 per cent. It depends upon the market rate 
in Karachi. Excepting this, there are no other difficulties. If the price of wool is low, 
the commission agents hold up the goods because they have purchased it at a higher price 
and, therefore, they cannot sell it at a lower price. 1 send the goods to my commission 
agents for disposal at Karachi and they have to act up to my instructions. 1 am also 
a commission agent. I make advances to merchants who buy wheat,jt/or,etc. 1 finance- 
only big zemindars in Larkana and Jacobabad, 1 charge them 12 percent, interest. 
When l do commission agency business, 1 charge 1 per cent. I am also doing hundi business 
all round. I do darshani hundi business. 1 do not generally do mudati hundi business. 
1 do mudati hundi business only with the people in the city. Discounting of mudati 
hundis is generally done here. There are two kinds of hundis. In the one the period 
is stated and in the other the period is not stated. We do not mention the period in the 
receipt in order to escape from the stamp duty. People buy such receipts. More than 
99 per cent, of the business is done on such noles. Begular mudati hundis are only issued 
in less than one per cent, of cases. In olden days mudati hundis were common. If the 
stamp duty on mudati hundis were reduced, more mudati hundis would be issued. The 
Imperial Bank insist upon mudati hundis being properly stamped. The local banks here 
do not discount such mudati hundis. I do not get hundis discounted by any banks, 
but for remittance purposes I have dealings with them. Whenever I have any surpl’ 

1 advance it to traders and do not deposit it in the bank. If I require any m 
l borrow from tlie local people. The local merchants have dealings with the Im 
Bank, but not tlie indigenous bankers. I say that the Imperial Bank or Gover 
should help indigenous bankers in money matters. They do need assistance in 
matters; this should be given to them on the signature of one man 
the rule about two sureties should be relaxed in the case «f indigene 
two chief points are that the Imperial Bank shoulA make advances to ind 
on one signature only and secondly that t)>Kte should be the same stamp du 
hundis as on promissory notes ; otherwise at the present ratq-of As. 1), stamp 
figure comes to a big amount. 

Agriculturists here who have, credit get loans at the rate of 9 to 12 per cent, and ot. 
khatedars pay more than 12 per cent, and even more. In the case of a hari the ra 
interest varies according to his status and credit. I can say that it is from 15 to 
per cent, interest. I, advance to zemindars, Ido not. advance to haris. There is a practi 
here to advance loans on the security of produce. If one is a man of credit he is give 
cent, per cent., but generally 80 per cent, of the value is given. The interest charged wi 
be 6 per cent., 8 per cent, and 9 per cent. There are godowns of private people here. 

Seth- Vw.irkudas Itamchaiul. 
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jiuuuo im. ~esn. Only traders finance like this. The present provisiost 
ige of goods is not sufficient. People from here send < ash to Hyderabad or 
awwtfl the Punjab, and take tire risk because the stamp duty on hundis will 
them much. This ss only done by big people who are having a large business. There 
is no loss of interest in sending money this way because the man with cash starts at night 
and gets down the next morning at Karachi or Hyderabad. No amount has been tost oil 
account of sending money in this way. 1 am not advancing money on railway receipts 
as it is not my line, but others might be doing it. I am doing grain business. Almost 
all the grain is sold here and if there is any surplus left, we send it to Karachi 
and, therefore, Ido not do this business much. Instead of this stamp duty of one anna and 
six piies pier hundred on mudati hundis, the mudati hundis, should be placed on the same 
level as promissory notes accepted with a four-onna stamp duty only. The banks should 
accept promissory notes when endorsed in the same way as they accept hundis. 

If the stamp duty is reduced from l k as. to half an anna, even then it will not make 
any difference. The t "ide has not been hampered on account of this heavy duty on 
mudali hundis because we have done away with it. Even if Government reduce the 
stamp duty to one anna, we will not revert back to the system of mudati hundis. The 
mudati hundis are written here on one anna stamp. If the Imperial Bank increases 
their list of approved shroffs so as to help the smaller tradesmen, it will facilitate things. 
If a firm consists of 10 members, the Imperial Bank’s practice now is to insist on the 
signature of ten men. I do not approve cl this practice. If the firm is known by two 
principal partners, the signatures of two should do. I am not willing that shroffs, in 
order that the Imperii! Bank should increase the list of approved shroffs, should show 
their accounts to the Imperial Bank audited by a chartered accountant or in any manner. 
The increase, on the contrary, in the list of approved shroffs can he done by a general 
investigation and enquiry in the bazar. The Bank has its own inspectors. The 
Bank through its inspectors can 'enow the position and status of each and every individual 
trader or merchant from this register. Therefore there is Ihe necessity of insisting upon 
the accounts being shown to the Imperial Bank audited by a chartered accountant or 
anything of this sort. The Bank should advance on the security of his property. After 
finding from the register whether he has property and assets and if he has, then his name 
should he included in Ihe list. 

1 would not mind Bank inspectors going about and making enquiries about the 
character and the standing of bankers. I approve of the suggestion made by the Shroti 
Association in Bombay that instead of opening branches of the Imperial Bank, which 
are very expensive, a diroff -should he appointed as the agent of the Imperial Bank 
which should finance him and through him the trade will be financed. Such men 
should show their accounts to the Imperial Bank. If a shroff, as the Bank’s agent, does 
speculative business, the Bank can realise its loss from the security it takes from him. 
Supposing a bank advances to a shroff fi ve lakhs of rupees on the security of two 
lakhs of rupees and the shroff docs speculative business, even then the man will 
not lose the whole of five lakhs of rupqes and it might lose a part of it -which can be 

ffi* X 

recovered from the security it has from him. Therefore it can easily advance him 
rupees five lakhs. 

At present there is no practice for joint stock banks or for the Imperial Bank to advance 
money on the security of goods. But if bs nks give this facility, some of the local traders 
might be taking advantage of it. In the beginning the merchants would raise an objection 
to the hoards being pit. I know that in Larkana the Imperial Bank advance money 
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against goods, but it did not put its board but kept a 

from here to Karachi or from Karachi to here only by ve#y few big merchai 
smaller people come to these big men for hundis. I think the Imperial BauJ 
overdraft*on Karachi is two annas if the amount is less than Rs. 1,000, If it is ±r. 
than 1,000 their rate is as. 1£. Sometimes we take advantage of the Imperial Bank but 
not ordinarily. 

Haris sometimes run away, but generally they are there. I finance my own haris. 
I charge them one rupee per hundred and also I require them to sell their produce through 
me. But if some haris do not agree to this condition, thc-n they go to a souctir and borrow 
from him. The complaint which has been made, viz., that land is passing into the hands 
of money-lenders, is true because the zemindars are unable to repay their loans taken 
from money-lenders. Therefore, their lands have to go to money-lenders. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Saheb AMIR BUX KHAN, President, Taluka Board, Sukkur. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The Co-operative Movement is very beneficial for the agriculturists. Three or four 
years ago when the crops of zemindars used to be favourable, the co-operative societies 
used to minister very adequately to their needs. Since a few years past, however, the 
zemindars have not been having good crops with the result that all the financing insti¬ 
tutions have been very rigid and critical in advancing loans. The members of societies, 
therefore, have been meeting their needs by raising loans partly from societies and 
partly from the sowcars on khanda system. If the Government or the Imperial Bank 
afforded financial assistance in times of scarcity and famine to the co-operative banks 
they would, on that strength and support, have no objection to grant adequate finance 
to the societies and the societies also will in that case be able to meet fully the 
needs of their constituents. 

The rate of interest of sowcars ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per cent, per month or 12 to 
3ti per cent, per annum. In emergent cases the sowcars n charge 48 per cent, or Rs. 4 
per cent, per month. The period of loan ordinarily is 6 to 12 months. 

Standing crop is seldom accepted as security. The following is the general practice 
about suretyship or security on which loans are advanced : 

(1) Security of ornaments. 

(2) Security of residential houses. 

(3) Security of agricultural land (with or without possession). 

(4) Manufactured decrees of arbitrators. 

(5) Conditional sales. 

The sowcars while advancing cash loans deduct the amount of interest thereon 
in advance. 

Government do grant taccavi advances, but to a very small and inadequate extent, 
and that also in very exceptional cases. It is, moreover, not available for every one who 
desires to get it. 

Khan Saheb Amir Bux Khan. 
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The Imperial Bank or other joint stock banks do not afford any financial assistance 
to the agriculturists. The societies generally meet the needs of small khatedars. The 
zemindari bank fulfils the requirements of middle class zemindars for current agricul¬ 
tural operations. But such zemindari banks do not exist in all places. They cannot 
fully meet the needs of big zemindars nor do they advance long-term loans for redemp¬ 
tion of old debts or capital improvements in land. 

The Indigenous banks or bankers do not finance the agriculturists. The money¬ 
lenders are (he chief financiers at all times, but their interest is very heavy and their 
terms ruthlessly hard. 

The grain dealers also give some pecuniary assistance to the zemindars, but their chief 
stipulations that the produce, when ready, must be sold to them, or at least through 
them. 

It is not possible to give even a rough estimate of the probable agricultural require¬ 
ments of the people without a systematic detailed enquiry. 

The usurious rates of interest of lhe sowcars and the stiff conditions that they impose 
regarding repayment of the loans are the chief drawbacks in agricultural finance and I 
propose the following remedies therefor :— 

(1) Earliest possible steps should be taken to introduce the Punjab Land 

Alienation Act to Sind. 

(2) A land mortgage bank should forthwith be started which may advance long¬ 
term loans for redemption of old debts, purchase of land, improvement of land, etc. 

The loans that such a bank will advance will be repaid in small instalments and at 

reasonable rates of interest. 

It will be highly desirable that the Imperial Bank should come to the assistance of 
co-operative banks when needed. 

Question 3.—There are at present no organized markets for the disposal of produce 
and the agriculturists do not, therefore, get good prices for their crops, nor can they 
possibly sell their produce on co-operative basis so long they are indebted to the banias. 
Some arrangement for a profitable disposal of the agricultural produce of the people 
appears very necessary. 

Question 4.' —The value of land depends upon its quality, improvements effected in 
it and its irrigations! facilities. 

(a) In the case of auction the land fetches very reduced price. 

( b) In the case of voluntary sale the value depends on the degree of necessity compel¬ 
ling the vendor to sell. The greaterthe need the smaller the value offered to him. 

Question 5.—Theie is no legal restriction against the mortgage of land except in the 
case of holdings under Act III of 1899 which cannot be so dealt with. 

A man released from the protection of the Manager, Incumbered Estates, mortgages 
his land, but that mortgage will be in force only for the life-time of the mortgager. 

There is no land mortgage hank in this district. 

Oral Evidence. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in *S Undid.) 

1 am a zemindar . V pay Rs. 5,000 assessment. 1 am the President of the Taluka 
Lo.al Board, Sukkur. 
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Most of the big zemindar*, require finance for current agricultural purposes, and they 
generally borrow from sowcars. As they are already heavily indebted it is very difficult 
for them to save even in good seasons. Moreover, they have to pay a very high rate 
of interest on their borrowings. The rate depends on the requirements of individuals, 
but it varies from one rupee to two rupees. If they get money at cheap rates for 
long period, they will be able to repay both principal and interest. In my opinion n 
land mortgage bank should be started for the purpose of giving cheap long-term loans. 
The bank would receive deposits from the people, but they would be short-term deposits 
and, therefore. Government should provide the bank with necessa ry funds. The maximum 
period for repayment should be 20 to 25 years. If people get money at cheap rates of 
intescst, they would be able to save something from their income, and utilise the savings 
in improving the land. Even at present the members of the society utilise some of then 
savings in land improvement. 

Societies finance agriculturists sufficiently in good times, but they do not finance in 
bad years, because there are arrears for two or three consecutive years, and banks have 
not enough funds to make further advances and, therefore, the agriculturists are forced 
to go to sowcars. Government should help them in times of scarcity. For smalt 
lehatedars co-operative banks should be helped by Government by putting funds at their 
disposal, and for big zemindars Government should start land mortgage banks. The 
Imperial Bank should similarly help in such times. Government do advance laccavi in 
bad years, but they advance up to Rs. 2,000, and big zemindars are not financed 
adequately. 

One of the forms of security on which loans are advanced is manufactured decrees of 
arbitrators. For instance, an agriculturist wants to borrow lls. 2,000 from the sowcar, 
the sowcar before actually paying tlie amount likes to sue him in the court, and they 
both go to the court. Tiie judge will issue summons and both the parties would request 
the court to appoint arbitrators, and the arbitration award will be passed for Rs. 2,000. 
It is onty then that the amount would be actually advanced by the souvar to the 
agriculturist. Thus the court passes the decree for the amount to be advanced, before 
it is actually advanced, and that decree serves as security. 

I do not like the Government taccaci system. I cannot give my reasons for it 
openly. Agriculturists know that Government place funds at the disposal of co-operative 
societies for distribution, and some take advantage of taccavi given through co-operative 
societies. 

As big zemindars generally borrow from sotecars, they have to sell their produce to 
the money-lenders, and they cannot get the same price as others who have not borrowed 
would do. Those who are not indebted to sowcars store their produce, and there are 
sufficient facilities for storing. 

There is no co-operative sale society in Sukkur, but wherever there are, these societies 
they have been working well. Sukkur people also dispose of their produce at the 
Shikarpur sale society. 

If in a year the zemindars have any surplus left, they generally purchase lands or 
improve lands, and if they belong to big towns, they purchase shops or houses. They do 
not buy gold and bury now. It used to be so in the old days. They do not deposit 
their money in banks, but they usually purchase lands. I do not know whether any 
of them invest in postal cash certificates. 

Khan Saheb Amir IUr.r Khan. 
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I own about 1,500 acres of fend. Out of this about 500 acres are kept fallow and 
about 1,000 acres are cultivated. There are about 200 to 300 haris working under me. 
I do not finance them ; they are usually financed by sowcars. Most of my land is flow 
land. Those haris, who are members of co-operative societies, do not go to sowcwrs ; 
there are some haris, who are peasant proprietors themselves. The peasant proprietors 
have their own lands, but most of the haris are landless. If the haris wish to obtain 
loans from co-operative societies, zemindars will willingly stand security for them. If 
the haris are good and if they behave well, they are not driven out. I do not think 
■zemindars would agree to give long leases to haris. I myself would not like to give my 
land on long lease. 

In my opinion the present batai system is better than cash rent system. 

When a land mortgage bank is starred to finance big zemindars, there 'should be a 
condition in the agreement that the zemindar will have to dispose of the produce through 
the bank. The bank should recover instalments from the sale of the produce, and the 
balance, if any, s hould be returned to the zemindar. If the season is bad and the 
crops fail, he should be granted extension, and next year both the instalments may be 
recovered. 

I have no objection to standing surety for borrowings incurred by my haris. I have 
not stood surety at any time, but tmy brother has done it. There is no other zemindar 
who has stood surety to my knowledge. I have not heard of any case in which the 
zemindar suffered losses by standing surety for his haris. Generally haris are not 
willing to leave their zemindars, but whe n they are hard-pressed and are heavily involved 
in debt, they leave and go to other zemindars. 

Loans are advanced here on security of ornaments also, but they are not very common. 
Zemindars do not generally pledge ornaments except when they are compelled to do. 
The rate of interest depends on the requirements of the borrower. There is no 
fixed rate. 

I want that Land Alienation Act should be introduced in Sind, because it will be a sort 
of restriction on the zt mindars not to dispose of their land, and Sind has not yet progressed 
well. It is true that in Sind zemindars have large blocks of land, but, I am afraid, if once 
they go on disposing of a part of their land, they will continue to do it and would become 
landless after some years. If I were to dispose of my land during my first twenty-five 
years, what should I do during the rest of my life ? The descendants will also suffer, 
if the land of the borrower is sold. The land should remain in the hands of zemindars. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Saturday, the 25th January 1930. 
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SUKKUR. 


Mr. J. A. 

Professor V. G. Kale. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Present : 

Maban, O.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

! Mr. V. L. Mehta. 


Mr. R. P. Masani (Secretary). 


Khan Bahadur ABDUL HAMIDKHAN KHUDADADKHAN, President, 
Sukkur Co-operative Bank, Zemindar, Jahagirdar 
and Municipal Councillor, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. A, B, C.—The agriculturist obtains finance from co-operative societies. 
Government taccavi loan, loan from friends and loan from the money-lender. The 
charges of interest are 6 to 8 per cent, by the societies, six per cent, by the Government 
and Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per month or from 12 to 36 per cent, per annum by the 
money-lender. 

It is taken for six or twelve months. It is given on personal security or giving land in 
mortgage. But standing crop is not mortgaged. Besides the Government which gives 
taccavi for digging wells for improvement, for seeds and cattle (as at present on account 
of floods) and the money-lenders, no other banks including the Imperial Bank or joint 
stock banks or indigenous bankers help the agriculturist in any way. 

The co-operative societies give loans up to Rs. 500 to each individual or 1,000 at special 
recommendation of the officer of the Co-operative Department. The obstacle which 
should be removed at once is that the members of the societies who could get loans 
from the societies are at present debarred from getting Government loan, taccavi, etc., 
etc. The societies do not give enough and cannot give much. So the person has to go 
again to the money-lender for getting further help to satisfy his needs. 

Question 2. —There are no marketing facilities in this district except a solitary Grain 
Sale Society for the disposal of the produce of the zemindars at Shikarpur. This cannot 
be flourishing as it has not enough capital to catch all the customers ■ it cannot 
advance all that a zemindar requires before he disposes of his produce and the bania 
pays him a lot in advance. 

Marketing pools should be started with the help of the Government and the co-opera¬ 
tive societies with sufficient finances to attract people to bring their produce. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamidkhan Kliudadudkhun. 
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Question 3.—The price of the land in 1 he district goes from Rs. 20 per acre to 
Its. 500, the latter in the ease of lice cultivated land. 

The price of the and in auction for non-payment of land revenue, or in the event of 
sale by court decrees, is mercilessly low and is always knocked down at the sweet will 
of the person in whose favour the auction is held. But it fetches good price if sold by 
private negotiations. 

Question 4. —There is on y one zemindari bank which has lately been opened at 
Shikarpur. It can only supply the need of one taluka. There is great need of a mort¬ 
gage bank for big zemindars. This bank should receive capital from deposit, funds from 
central institution, and debenture bonds should carry Government guarantee. 

This bank should give both short and long-term loans, i.e., from one year to ten 
years, like the present laecavi loans advanced by the provincial bank on easy instal¬ 
ment system. 

Question 5.—It is impossible to have an estimate. The zemindar and hari class are 
still very conservative. He is averse to show what he has to pay or he has to spend on 
many things he has to do. Some old debts of the members of the societies are being 
paid in the district by the debt redemption loans. These should be encouraged. 
Every year a large number of efficient farmers are being turned into tenants or 
tenants-at-will through the process of enforcement of old debts and landed property 
passing into the hards of the creditors. 

Questions 6 and (>A.— Gur making and weaving are the industries in this taluka, as 
well as the garden produce such as potato cultivation. These should be helped by having 
separate co-operative societies for them. There is at present one weaving society at 
Lakhi in Sukkur taluka which has about 50 shops, but I am told there are still 200 shops 
which are financed by the village bania. The highest loan which the society lias got 
was 5,000, but Rs. 20,000 are required to have the whole industry of the village in band 
with some profits to the workers as well. If they get material from the society they 
might be saved from heavy interest. Market should also be found for them 
which they have none at present. At present they get material from the village bania 
and give things made out of it to the same man at any price put up by him. Same 
remarks apply to gar making and potato crop which is in abundance in the taluka and 
is a very profitable concern. The Agricultural Department should t ake interest in these 
industries, the produce of which is so much in need. 

The haris are pretty busy in this taluka. Where there are two crops, as soon as he 
finishes one crop he makes preparations for the next, and has no thought for any other 
job. In talukas where there is one crop like Mirpur and Ubauro they migrate to towns 
where they get good wages, i.e., one rupee a day, and nothing will induce them to stay 
in their villages where nothing could be done. 

Question 7. —The Co-operative Movement has not substantially helped agri¬ 
culturists at present. Their efforts should be multiplied by giving big grants for 
redeeming old debts and land improvement. All the grants at present given by the 
Revenue Department should he given b) the Co-operative Department. 

SECTION II. 

Indigenous banks do not help the agriculturists in this district. 
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SECTION III. 

Question 1 . —Some educated people have acquired the habit of investing surplus 
funds and the co-operative banks are sought in these days owing to continuous failures 
of Indian bankers and Indian banks. Co-operative banks should have branches in the 
interior of the district, say, in this district at Shikarpur and Ghoti, to attract people 
and to inspire confidence, and should be near by the agriculturists for getting or keeping 
money. 

Question 2. —Spare money of the zemindar, if he has any, is kept with the village 
bania without interest, while he gets money from the same person at the time of need 
with interest. 

Some rich agriculturists lend money to fellow agriculturists. 

The checpie system is getting popular with educated people, but by having it in 
vernacular language, it might induce vernacular knowing zemindar to use cheques 
without difficulty. 

Question 5.—Yes, it is very slow. It had made great progress. But after the failure 
of so many Punjab banks some years back people have gone to the habit of hoarding. 
Seth Giddamal of Karachi continued to live lavishly at the money of poor small 
investors (some of them were women) while he was losing enormously everywhere. And 
again lately the Karachi Bank affairs, where Directors and Managers have been drawing 
enormous money for themselves or for their relations, have frightened people from going 
to either Indian bankers or banks. 


Oral Evidence. 

12354. The Chairman : You are a zemindar here ?—Yes - r I am a juhagirdar and 
zemindar and the Chairman of the Co-operative Bank, Sukkur. 

12355. What is the pecularity of the jahagir tenure ?■—It is free from assessment. 

12356. Do you cultivate through harts ?—Yes. 

12357. Do you finance haris ?—Yes, to some of them. 

12358. Do the others go to bania ?—Yes. 

12359. Is there any scale on which he is financed 'There is no scale ; some want 

money for buying bullocks and for maintenance and some want grains. 

12360. Is the land given on batai system ?—Yes. 

12361. When you finance them or advance them grain, do you take something 
extra in return ? Supposing you pay them Rs. 100, do you take something more than 
Rs. 100 ?—Only Rs. 100. 

12362. Is the return made in cash ?—From the produce. 

12363. Is the whole produce brought to you ?—If I have advanced money I go to 
the field, and if any bania is to be paid he also goes there, and the whole produce is divided. 
I take my batai and the bania takes his savai and the hari keeps the rest. 

12364. How much remains for the hari ?—-Very little. 

12365. Is there very little left to him even in a good year 1 —There is some but not 
enough to live on even in a good year, and he is compelled to borrow. 

12366. Is it not the system here to mortgage the standing crop ?-—Not here, as far 
as I know ; they sell only after the crop is harvested. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hmnidlhan Khudadadkhan. 
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12367. You say that the society do not give enough. Why do the society not 
finance the members adequately ?—We have given five lakhs to the society. These five 
lakhs are distributed in the whole of the Shikarpur district and that is not enough. 

12368. Are the members compelled to go to sowcars ’—Some do go, because we give 
money to the society and the society distribute it to members. 

12369. Do you get the maximum credit statement ?—Yes, hut when we sanction, 
and the money is distributed to societies, I think the amount is very little. If Rs. 5,000 
are given to a society having forty or fifty members, each member would get Rs. 100 
or Rs. 150. That is not enough. 

12370. Would Rs 100 or Rs. 150 be enough for a man with 50 or 100 acres ?—For 
Small holders it would he enough, but not for big holders. 

12371. Would it he risky to finance them ?—We see their position and then advance. 

12372. Why are other people compelled to go to sowcars ?—The zemindar may have 
requirements, which he may not say to the inspectors. We do not finance them for 
improductive purposes. 

12373. Is there a zemindari bank ?—Yes, in Shikarpur. 

12374. Have you given loans for debt redemption ?—We have given a loan of 
Rs. 6,000. 

12375. When was it given ?—Some years before. 

12376. Have you made any inquiries to find out whether they have gone into debts 
again ?—I do not think so. I think all the debts have been redeemed. 

12377. Do you finance weavers in Lakhi ?—We have been doing that. First we 
gave Rs. 5,000 and then reduced the amount, hut they are punctual in repayments. 

12378. They must be requiring more finance. Hove you found out how much finance 
would be required by them ?—If wo have the whole industry in our hands it would be 
better for us and for them. We have at present one society and there are about 50 
shops under the society. 

12379. Are they buying yarn on credit ?—They buy from their own money or from 
the village bania. 

12380. Have these 50 people benefited by this society ?—They seem to be happy, 

12381. Why do others not come in ?—There are no other societies. 

12382. Do these weavers sell their produce in the city ?-—They do ; they have one 
man who carries the produce to Larkana and some other places where there are fairs. 

12383. Do you think that the haris here are fully occupied throughout the year ?—In 
Sukkur taluka they arc, but in other talukas there is only one crop and they are not fully 
occupied. They corat to Sukkur and are. employed in the Barrage. In Sukkur they 
have plenty to do throughout the year. 

12384. You say that co-operative banks should have branches in the district. Is 
your bank thinking oi' opening branches in the interior of the district ?—Yes. 

12385. Do they keep any money ?—They do, if they have spare money ; but the 
zemindar has no spare money, because he spends whatever he gets. 

12386. Where do you get your deposits from ’—From Government and other 
individuals. 
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12387. Not from zemindars ?—No. 

12388. Have you no deposits at all from big zemindars t —No ; whatever they have 
given is for the share money, and they do not come even for receiving dividend. 

12389. Some of the intelligent zemindars might do ?—Yes, they do. 

12390. Do not some of them keep money with the bania ?—Yes. 

12391. Have you induced them to keep money with you ?—I have tried it and 1 
see it is worth trying. Some of the big men are willing to do it if they are approached 
by our bank inspectors. 

12392. Have many people lost money on account of the failure of shroffs ?—There 
have been some failures in Karachi. 

12393. Not in Sukkur ?—There are a few instances. They are not exactly shroffs 
but some traders who receive deposits, and people used to give them money. Some sethias 
here also have failed and people have lost money. 

12394. Has not that induced the depositors to bring their savings to your bank V — 
They have been doing. 

12395. Do they not open current accounts ?—We have some. 

12396. Professor Kale : You have probably read that a proposal has been made that 
co-operative finance should be centralized, and instead of district banks branches of the 
Central Bank in Karachi should be established and the directors of the district bank 
might be constituted into an advisory bodjh What do you think of that proposal ?— 
Some time back a conference was held when Mr. Mehta presided. Though there are 
some difficulties, I am personally in favour of the system. 

12397. Do you think that any propaganda should be carried on for inducing Musal- 
mans to take interest on deposits, because we had evidence to the effect that they are 
reluctant to receive it ?—Some do take it by different names. 

12398. Mr. Kamat: In this batai system, when the zemindar takes half the share 
what is the return to him ? Is it five per cent, or seven per cent, or more ?—It is not 
much because he has to pay the assessment and has to incur other expenses. 

12399. Probably you do not keep accounts ?—No. 

12400. But do you think that it is a fair share ?—I do not think it is so profitable. 
It is the old system and, therefore, they continue it. 

12401. About this new land under the Sukkur Barrage scheme, have you any idea 
as to how the finance should be given out and what the finance necessary would be, 
either to help the zemindar or the hari ?—I think some sort of banks should be started 
to give loans to zemindars to buy lands. 

12402. What should be done for the hart in this ? Can you suggest anything ?—He 
cannot stand on his own legs, and even if you give him a piece of land he cannot do any¬ 
thing without the co-operation of the zemindar or the sou-car. The hari as he is in Sind 
cannot stand without the zemindar, and he has to depend on the zemindar. 

12403. Do you not think that he should be made independent ?—I wish he could 
be, but I do not think he can be at present. The big zemindars do not cultivate their 
lands themselves and, therefore, I am in favour of small zemindars who hold 100 to 150 
acres, and if such zemind-urs are encouraged by giving them land from the Barrage area it 
would be better. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamidl'han Khvdaitadlhan, 
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12404. Speaking about the Co-operative Movement in this particular district as 
compared with other districts in Sind, it has been said that this district is backward. 
What, in your opinion, are the causes of this backwardness ?—Here we have juar or 
wheat cultivation which is not so paying as rice cultivation in Larkana and other places. 
There is also scarcity of water here, and for the last four years the seasons have been bad. 
Land also is not good here. 

12406. Are there any abuses on the part of the members of the managing committee 
or others in the n. atter of giving loans from co-operative societies ?—There ruay be some, 
because people are not so educated. It is very difficult to get educated members in the 
committee. In many cases we had a.school master here as the secretary of the co-opera¬ 
tive society. The zemindars themselves are also not educated and not so intelligent 
as to understand the principles of co-operation. 

12406. The sale society you refer to is not still flourishing ?—It cannot be. 
For instance a big zemindar who wants Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 30,000 for his annual 
expenses will naturally send his com to the man who pays him so much and not to the 
society. The society cannot advance so big a sum and, therefore, he does not bring his 
corn to a society. The biggest zemindars go to sethias with whom they have dealings 
and can draw about Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 50,000 which the sale society cannot advance 
unless it has big capital. 

12407. What would you suggest in order to make it really effective ? Should it 
either give full capital or should this sale society be conducted in an efficient manner ?— 
More finance should be given. 

12408. Mr. V. h. Mehta : Is it not possible to start a similar society elsewhere in 
any other mandi ?—Yes. 

12409. You are probably watching how it progresses before starting another ?—Yes. 

12410. You say that taccavi is available from Government for land improvement 
and other purposes. Is taccavi available for all classes of khatedars and zemindars ? —Yes. 

12411. Ho smaller people also get taccavi ?■—Yes. 

12412. Without much difficulty ?—There is Government red-tapism. Therefore I 
have suggested that one should get through societies because it is easy to get through 
societies than through the Government Department. You have to apply to the mukhty- 
arkar who sends the application to the supervisor and then he sends it to several persons 
and thus there is a lot of delay caused. A poor hari has to undergo all these troubles 
if he wants to got Rs. 100. 

12413. About this zemindari bank, does it finance only the Shikarpur taluka ?—No ; 
it is meant for Sukkur and Shikarpur, but it has not enough money to finance the 
zemindars. 

12414 Can it not borrow from the district bank or from the Sind Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank ?—It has borrowed from the Sind Central Co-operative Bank. 

12415. Does this zemindari bank deal direct with the Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank ?—Yes. 

12416. Unless its share capital increases, it cannot finance more to zemindars ? —No. 

12417. In these days it is not possible to increase the share capital ?—We have been 
trying to do so. 

12418. How will you find share capital for a land mortgage bank also ?—From zemin¬ 
dars and people who have much land. 
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12419. The Chairman: You said you were personally in favour of centralization. 
Has this question been discussed by your Board ?—The papers have not yet come to me. 

12420. As regards Mahomedan depositors, have you any in your Bank ?— 
There arc some. 

12421. Do they take interest ?•—Yes. 

12422. As regards the question of finance for purchase of land in the Sukkur Barrage, 
I want to know whether this question has been discussed either by officials or non-officials 
in this district ?—No. 

12423. As regards this Shikarpur sale society w you said that it is not possible for it 
to finance the big zemindars ?—All of them are not big zemindars. One or two might 
he so. In the case of others, it finances. 

12424. Does this society get their produce ?—Yes. 

12425. Is it not possible for it to finance big ones ?—No. 

12426. You also said that taccavi should be given through societies. Do you mean 
taccavi for ordinary cultivation purposes ?—Yes. 

12427. But for ordinary cultivation purposes cannot your bank give ?— 
We give little. 

12428. Is this because you have no funds ?—We do not want to give. 

12429. If you do not want to give, will you take this Government taccavi and take 
the responsibility for it ?—We will have money. 

12430. Is it the want of capital which prevents you now from advancing for ordinary 
cultivation purposes ?—Yes. 

12431. As regards laud improvement by your members, is no taccavi advanced except 
through your societies ?—No. 

12432. Do you want to take the responsibility of advancing it to non-members ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. B. CHANDIRAM, Proprietor, Silk Weaving Factory, 

Rohri, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Agriculturist means a zemindar and a peasant. A zemindar is able to meet ln3 
demands either from his own resources or by taking loans from Bankers, 
co-operative societies or Government. He gets generally no assistance from the 
Imperial Bank of India. The greatest difficulty is, however, experienced by a 
peasant who in most cases has no resources of his own. His condition generally is 
pitiable. In the absence of any security it is not expected that any one who wants 
to run his concern on sound lines will advance money to him. He has thus to live 
a miserable life or fall into the clutches of a money-lender who in the first place 
charges him a high and unreasonable rate of interest and in the second place does 
Mr. J. B. Chandiram. 
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not deal with, him honestly. There are periods in the year when lie has nothing to do. 
To improve his condition I suggest the following :— 

A. Co-operative societies should advance to the peasants especially during the 
season when crop is about to be ripe, from 20 to 50 per cent, of the value of the crop 
of his share, from time to time on the security of the crop. The rate of interest 
should he from 6 to 7-j- per cent. 

B. The Government should realize its sacred duty and encourage the policy of 
giving away lands to peasants who themselves cultivate lands on concession rates. 
The price of land should be recovered from them by instalments. In granting such 
lands Government should make it a condition that they will not be sold, mortgaged 
or charged in any way. Further methods be devised by which peasants should 
be encouraged to become steady and thrifty. 

C. Government should start industries on their own responsibility in each 
centre where in addition to regular employees peasants should be able to work during 
the leisure periods. I do not think with the present scientific knowledge of the 
people and risks involved any private enterprise oil a large scale is possible. India 
is far below other nations in this respect. Government can and should start industries 
on the lines similar to those now in force in jails. 


Co-operative societies should receive substantial assistance from the Government 
so that they in turn should be able t o render substantial help to zemindars and 
peasant. 

The Imperial Bank of India at present is carrying on its work with an unusual degree 
of caution beyond reasonable limits and I suggest the following :— 


A. It should transact the business of the public cjuickly. A work which could be 
and should be done in five minutes is taking half an hour or even an hour. People feel 
very^mueh inconvenienced in this respect. If necessary, staff be increased. 

B. It should give better facilities to the indigenous bankers than it does at 
present. While it: is necessary that care and caution he used, 1 think the Imperial 
bank goes beyond leasonable limits. Quite consistently with efficient management 
and without any risk worth the name, it can advance loans to indigenous bankers on 
a greater scale than it does at present. 


C. The Imperial Bank should allow loans and advances in current account to 
bankers and the public as against its own fixed deposits on the rate of interest higher 
at the most by 11! pe r cent.than that allowed by the bank on its fixed deposit receipts. 

D. Having satisfied itself about the genuineness of the railway receipt or 
looking to the position of the pjarty it should advance fro?n 50 to 75 per cent, of the 
value of the goods against the railway receipt. 

E. On drafts it should charge as follows :— 


Up to Rs. 1,000 two annas per cent. 

Over Rs. 1,000 and up to Rs. 2,000 one anna six pies per cent. 

Over Rs. 2,000 and up to Rs. 5,000 one anna per cent. 

Over Rs. 5,000 nine pies only. 

F. In financial crisis it should help the hanks and the indigenous banker to tide 
over temporary difficulties by advancing loans after making reasonably sure that the 

position of the party is sound. 
mo Y 106—40 
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G. It should advance money to bankers on approved list without making another 
person also liable provided the approved banker allows the inspection of hie books 
and accounts confidentially. 

H. As against railway receipts endorsed by other banks it should advance 75 to 90 
per cent, of the value of the goods to the bank. 

I. It should reduce its bank rate and bring it to 5 per cent, and in exceptional 
cases not beyond 6 per cent. 

J. It should Indianize at least 50 per cent, and, if possible, up to 75 per cent, of the 
superior staff. Able and competent Indians can be found in large numbers who can 
hold their own against Europeans in every respect. 

SECTION II. 

The bankers generally receive deposits from 6 to 9 per cent. There are short 
periods in the year when he can get money from 4 to 6 per cent, per annum, but 
much depends upon the financial position and reputation of the party. He generally 
uses his own money as well as the deposits received either in contracts or in works 
carried on by himself or through his working partners. An average banker generally 
gets no facility from the Imperial Bank inspite of the fact that there are many bankers 
of sound financial position. A banker in general will not appreciate the introduction 
of any measure to regulate the inspection of his accounts. I do not think there is 
any large amount in the hands of indigenous bankers without employment. Tho 
form of hundi mostly in usoi: what is technically called jama kharcha with one 
anna stamp. The hundi, as the word is technically understood, is being disused and 
discouraged, firstly because of the heavy stamp duty and secondly because of the 
prejudice bankers of sound financial position have come to entertain against this 
form. Stamp duties on those hundis must be reduced and brought to the level of 
promissory notes. 

An indigenous banker specially in towns is gradually getting shy of assisting 
the agriculturists in finances mainly on account of the difficulties in recovering the 
money. 

If the Imperial Bank of India were to exercise their discretion more, reasonably 
and give proper facilities to the bankers I think the bankers can do much and better 
work. 


SECTION III. 

The postal cash certificates would be more popular than they are at present if they 
arc restored to the level when a certificate issued at Rs. 7-8-0 was payable at R ?. 10 
after 5 years. But this in turn w ill affect trade as bankers will get less deposits. 

Cheque habit is now more popular because of the abolition of stamp duty. 

Oral Evidence. 

12433. The Chairman : Mr. Chandiram, you are the Proprietor of the Silk Weaving 
Factory, Rohri 1 —Yes. 

12434. I find there are certain interesting points about other industries but nothing 
about your own industry ?—But I feel interested in land also, 

Mr. J. II. Chandiram, 
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12435. Are there many weavers in Rohri or round'about it?—There are many 
weavers and menghwars, but the weavers who weave silk are not at present able to 
carry on their work properly on account of competition. 

12436. What do menghwars manufacture ?•—They generally prepare jori cloth. 

12437. For what purpose this cloth is used ?—For bathing purpose. At times, it 
is used for bed-sheets also. 

12438. Is it like khaddar 1 —Yes. 

12439. Do these menghwars buy their yaru on credit ?—Generally they buy from 
sowears and pay cash. 

12440. Are they l ound to sell their cloth to the man from whom they purchase the 
yarn ?—No. On the contrary, they can sell it anywhere they Hike. 

12441. Are they thrifty ?—Yes. 

12442. And their economic condition is also lair ?—They do live, but not so 
decently as one should expect them to live. 

12443. About this other class, viz., the silk weavers, are they in the hands of money¬ 
lenders ?—Yes, they were, but this industry has practically died out in Rohri. They 
used to produce suzi cloth which was used for pants and there was a time when educated 
people used to purchase this kind of cloth, but this kind of industry has died out now 
on aocount of cheap cloth coming from foreign markets. 

12444. Has this industry died owing to competition of foreign cloth ?—Yes, and they 
had not the facilities for getting money. 

12445. What sort of cloth do you manufacture ?—We manufacture mercerised cotton 
cloth, silk cloth, etc. 

12446. Have you weavers as your employees ?—Generally these menghwars are 
employed. 

12447. Is it a factory where you pay for wages V—I pay them salary plus daily wages 
in proportion to the outturn. The average man in my factory is able to earn from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 a month. 

12448. Are there many such factories in this district ?—No, not many. 

12449. Not weaving factories but are there many other small factories t —No. 

12450. In this district or elsewhere in Sind, can you say whether there are any diffi¬ 
culties about finance so far as small industries are concerned ? We have some evidence 
for the Presidency. You know that small industries require some permanent capital 
and some floating capital. If such capital is required, that is to say, for long-term or 
for short-term, are there any financial facilities available ?-—In the first place I do not 
think that there are small industries on a large scale. There may be some weavers who 
may be having small indus tries not worth the name. 

12451. Are financial facilities available to these weavers ?—If there are better facili¬ 
ties of finance, perhaps it will be better. 

12452. What better facilities do you suggest ?—There must he some societies aided 
by Government who should be able to get them money at a reasonable rate of interest, 
i.e., from 6 to 8 per cent. 

12453. Dd you know anything about lakhi weavers ?—No. 

12454. If you had more finance, could you expand your business ?-—No, 
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12455. Speaking about the Imperial Bank, you make some suggestions. You want 
that the business should be transacted quickly. What business ?—Payment of cheques. 
It takes a long time when one goes with railway receipts. 

12456. Is there a crowd there ?—At times there is. I do not know whether the 
staff is quite sufficient, but the fact is it takes a long time. 

12457. Do they allow loans against fixed deposits ?—Yes. I have made one sugges¬ 
tion about bankers in the approved list. It is at present on a small scale. 

12458. Have you any limit fixed ?—I never approach them on account of my self, 
respect. I know at that time they would not advance even against railway receipt 
knowing one’s position well. 

12459. I believe those who draw from time to time have some deposit ?—I know of 
eases when I received cheques from my clients in Calcutta and gave to them for collec¬ 
tion, till the money was actually received, they would not allow us to draw money. 

12460. They do not know exactly whether the man has sufficient money ?—I say that 
they can very easily find it out. 

12461. Do you mean the drawer ?—I mean the drawee. I send demand drafts also 
and I do not get any facility. 

12462. Mr. I’. L. Mehta: This is for discounting demand draft ?—Yes. 

12463. The Chairman : In the case of demand drafts is it a rule that they only dis¬ 
count demand drafts of people whom they have on the list ?—Yes. I have suggested 
that there is at present hardship even with regard to people on the approved list because 
they must be the drawer and the drawee. It is very difficult to be so. So T have sug¬ 
gested that it should advance money to bankers on approved list without making another 
person also liable provided the approved banker allows the inspection of his books and 
accounts confidentially. Only one man should be allowed to draw money. This will 
be a great facility. 

12464. Mr. V. L. Mehta: About postal cash certificates you say that the return 
should be increased ?—I say in that ease they will be more popular, but in turn it will 
affect the deposits with bankers. 

12465. You yourself would not advocate it ?—I would not advocate it in the interest 
of trade also. 

12436. You have suggested that the Imperial Bank should advance money to 
bankers on approved list without making another person also liable provided the ap¬ 
proved banker allows the inspection of his books and accounts confidential. Would 
this condition also apply to your suggestion in (F) with regard to financing bankers 
to tide over their financial crisis ?—Yes. 

12467. Professor Kale : Do you think that the Imperial Bank is at the present 
moment over-cautious in its dealings with bankers ?—-Yes. 

12468. And if its present rules are relaxed in favour of indigenous bankers there is 
not much danger of loss ?—No. 

12469. Do you know of any eases where the Imperial Bank has lost on account of its 
dealings with indigenous bankers ?—No, not to my knowledge. 

12470. So that ycu think that the present practice of the Imperial Bank is not justi¬ 
fied by experience of the past ?—Yes. 


Mr. J. B. Chandiram. 
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1247L You say that Government should start industries on their own responsibility. 
Which industries would you suggest ?—It all depends upon the local industries. There 
are hundreds of industries. 

12472. Have you considered the practicability of anysuch industries ?—Yes, person¬ 
ally I feel there is capital but the scientific knowledge is lacking. Unless it is supplied 
by Government it is difficult for us to start such industries. Government should send 
some trained people. 

12473. Do you think that in Sind any particular industry can be started with Govern¬ 
ment help ? Have you any concrete suggestion to make ?—I say weaving and spinning 
could bo started. There is not one single mill here. 

12474. Why do you not have a cotton mill. You say there is no lack of capital. Is 
it then due to lack of enterprise ?—Scientific knowledge is lacking. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. BHOJRAJ M. AJWANI, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

An agriculturist in Sind means a zemindar, a peasant, a hari. These agriculturists have 
to meet their expenses on their agricultural operations either by borrowing money from 
co-operative societies or from bnnias by giving personal securities or mortgaging their 
property or crops. Co-operative societies in Sind perhaps charge them from 8 to 9 per 
cent, and the bania charges them from 9 to 30 per cent. A bania feels especially in¬ 
terested to advance money to these zemindars as they are certain that their income will 
swell in no time. Beyond advancing tocean* loans for capital and permanent improve¬ 
ments through co-operative banks, and in case of calamities remission of land revenue and 
taccavi loans, Government plays no part in agricultural finances. Not only Government, 
but the Imperial Bank of India too deliberately avoids to make any advances. Imperial 
Bank of India is to be severely accused of its discriminating between European and Indian 
parties and it is my firm conviction that the above Bank would gladly have supported 
a European firm doing agricultural work. Co-operative hanks, therefore, in Sind with all 
the strength and organization at their command may be able to finance only about 5 
per cent, of the total finances required by the agricultural population. To accelerate 
the advancement and the progress of the Co-operative Movement in Sind there ought to 
be an association representing all the co-operative societies which should meet and devise 
ways to enlarge their working. Excepting at present of the praiseworthy efforts 
of the Deputy Begistrarof Co-operative Societies and his few' assistants, there is no other 
organization to put life into this. There is not that real feeling amongst the people 
of Sind—educated as well as illiterate—to join co-operation, only because the Movement 
has not been made popular still. There should be a widespread propaganda in this 
line and co-operative banks apart from accepting deposits from people should consider 
to create other connections too with the general trading community, e.g., bill collecting, 
etc. It will make them popular and bring them in touch with leading merchants of the 
town. Besides the co-operative banks ought to have direct dealings of lending money 
on mortgage or personal securities and also help export and import trade by way of 
accepting bills and advancing certain percentage on the security of the railway receipts. 
To enable the co-operative banks to do all this it is incumbent on the Imperial Bank of 



India, which enjoys the resources of Government, to assist under statutory obligation 
in financing the co-operative banks against the security of promissory notes endorsed in 
their favour. Sind at least has a great complaint against the Imperial iBank forits being 
too strict. The Imperial Bank does not at present accept B. 0. from merchants who are 
not their customers and those who have no accounts with the same. The Imperial 
Bank does not allow any interest on current accounts. The Imperial Bank does not 
help a middle class merchant in his export and import trade. By such restrictions 
the middle class merchants are not encouraged to do such trade. For export they nego¬ 
tiate fully the bills of the European firms and some leading Indian firms on presentation 
of full set of documents B /L, and policies, etc. I therefore suggest that either the Imperial 
Bank he enforced by sonic obligation to incline itself to this or co-operative banks should 
see their way to help the traders. The co-operative banks in that case should enjoy 
a part of the Government reserve now held by the Imperial Bank. The agriculturists 
and traders are the important factors of the life of the country and it is indeed high time 
that at least a share of what they give to the Government by way of revenue should 
come back to them in the shape of cheap credit or short time assistance in export and 
import trade. 

The following are some of the current forms of hundis and promissory notes :— 

(1) Promissory note, (2) Sight hundis, (3) Demand draft hundis. 

The rate of interest depends on two considerations— 

(1) Financial position of the borrowing party. 

(2) Demand and supply of finances during the season in the market. 

Generally from October to February there is much demand in the market and the rate 
of interest, therefore, is generally high, i.e., from ti to 9 per cent. During other months 
it is from 4 to 7 per cent. Generally good merchants write promissory notes on one anna 
stamps and do not use hundis. Apart from the saving in the stamps, merchants make 
it a point of reputation in refusing to write hundis. There will be great facilities if 
promissory notes and hundis can be used for payment of various goods bought in the 
market. 

Fixed deposit receipts of the banks and postal certificates should also be treated as 
negotiable instruments and tiie hundis and promissory notes written by the individuals or 
firms should also he accepted by the banks on sufficient security. Stamp duty on hundis 
must be reduced as the abolition of stamp duty on cheques has been greatly appreciated 
by the depositors. There will be further facilities if the vernacular is introduced in 
banking. I would suggest that the period of payment on hundis and promissory notes 
should be made at least six months, as short-term promissory notes are a great cause cf 
anxiety to the borrower s and these are of little help to them in their trade. This can be 
practical if some amount of confidence is established in the borrower. It has been my 
experience that in many eases the insolvent parties obtain money on the promissory 
notes and hundis up to their last day and this causes a severe loss to the banking 
business. Besides it also has been observed that a merchant before declaring himself 
insolvent manages to dispose of his property only a few days earlier or transfers away the 
same in the name of his wife or others to avoid attachment. Such practice must.be 
stopped under law. A merchant having done this should be severely dealt with under 
the law. This will lead to the establishment of great amount of confidence amongst 
lenders. 

Mr. Bhojruj M. Ajwani. 
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The court fees also for filing a suit to recover the amount of hundis and promissory 
notes should be nominal. Any amount over Iis. 500 should bear the court duty of 
about Rs. 20 and below that Rs. 5. Besides this, our civil courts have a very bad name 
in taking considerably long time in deciding cases. These money-lenders are in certain 
cases unwilling to file suits as it will tell upon their time and money and thus it being 
insufficient protection to their feelings they have to be very careful in making advances 
and lending money. Courts should therefore take at most a month to settle the suits. 

Oral Evidence. 

12475. The Chairman : Mr. Bhojraj, you are a general merchant ?—Yes. 

12476. And you are the Managing Director of the Urban Co-operative Society, 
Sukkur ?—Yes. 

12477. What sort of merchandise do you deal in ?—I have agencies for Liptoivs 
tea, the Imperial Tobacco Company, for soaps, toilets, etc. 

12478. Do those who give you agencies give goods on credit for a certain period ?— 
Yes, they give me credit for 6ft days. 

12479. You pay them out- of the sale proceeds of goods they send you ?—I send 
them the sale report. 

12480. As regards people who have firms like you, do they usually resort to banks 
or to indigenous bankers for finance or do they usually depend upon their own capital 
and on the credit they get from wholesale merchants ?—Some go to banks for help, 
but there is nc satisfactory arrangement. They generally go to indigenous bankers. 

12481. On what security are loans advanced ?—They give on personal security. 

12482. Do you think that the present financial facilities for financing such business 
are enough ?—No, they are not enough. The banks should come forward to help them. 

1248:1. On what security ?—If they want to be satisfied, they might see our 
accounts. 

12484. You say that they should look into your accounts and Bee jmur position and 
then advance ?—Yes. 

12485. And these accounts should be audited ?—No. 

12486. Although you want advances in times of need ?—Yes. 

12487. Are any other facilities for remittance needed and are not available 
now ?—In this connection I have at least to say something about the Imperial Bank. 
I have dealings with the Imperial Bank and other banks also. Compared with the 
other banks, I get no facility from the Imperial Bank. If I send my railway receipts 
they do not advance, me. 

12488. Do they only advance to people on their list ?•—-Yes. 

12489. Is your name on the list ?—-No. 

12490. Have you applied for a loan against railway receipts ?—No. 

12491. How do you sav that they do not advance against railway receipts ?—The 
Manager of the People's Bank said to me that the Imperial Bank would not advance 
against railway receipts. So I am afraid they would not give me also. 
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12492. You want the Imperial Bank to advance for agriculture ?—I say that the 
Imperial Bank should advance co-operative societies to finance agriculture. 

12493. But they only advance short-term loans for agriculture. You want them 
to give long-term loans ?—Yes. 

12494. You suggest an association representing all co-operative societies. What 
sort of association do you want ?—At present there is the Co-operative Institute at 
Hyderabad representing all societies but we have none here. 

12495. Why is it not started if there is a demand for it ?—It has not been started. 

12496. You want co-operative societies also to do bill collection work ?—Yes. 

12497. You are the Managing Director of the Urban Co-operative Society. Is there 
anything to prevent you from doing this business ? Do not some urban banks do it ?— 
Yes, but at Sukkur we were told that it is a trouble to the staff. 

12498. But it is not done freely ?—No; they charge 4 annas. 

12499. There is, I suppose, nothing in the rules or bye-laws to prevent you from 
doing this business and it is purely a question of administrative convenience ?—Yes. 

12500. You also say that co-operative banks should help export and import trade. 
This is again the business of urban banks ?—But they do not do at present. 

12501. Why do they not do it ? Is it because their funds are limited or the staff 
is not enough ?—It is because the funds are limited. 

12502. Speaking about current forms of hurtdis you sav: “ Apart from tne saving in 
the stamps, merchants make it a point of reputation in refusing to write bvndis. ” 
This is to escape stamp duty ?—Yes. 

12503. But what is the point of honour ?—Their custom is now being discouraged 
by merchants. Writing a hundi means a merchant of a smaller financial position. 

12504. But in Shikarpur and at other places there is a good deal of business done 
in mudati hundis ?—Now the merchants do not write very many hundis. 

12505. Do they write promissory notes V—Yes, with one anna stamp. 

12506. Is it negotiated amongst shroffs and merchants ?—Yes; a man van sell it 
by endorsement. 

12507. Everybody knows that this merchant has written a promissory note and has 
borrowed ?— But he has borrowed only on one anna stamp. 

12508. Writing on one anna stamp is a more honourable way of borrowing than 
writing hundis, is that so ?—No. It is the opinion in general that a man who borrows 
on one anna stamp is a man of better position. 

12509. You say that the period of payment on hundis and promissory notes should 
be made at least six months. There is nothing to prevent any one from drawing a 
hundi for six months ?—Generally the period at present is from two months to four 
months. They do not give for longer periods because there is no sufficient security. 
They fear that a merchant might fail. 

12510. So it is due to want of confidence and on account of depression in trade 4 — 
Yes. 

Mr. Bhojraj M. Ajwani, 



12511. Mr. Kumat : The one anna stamped document to which you refer, is it 
strictly speaking a promissory note or a receipt ?—It is a receipt. It is called jarnii 
kharcha. 

12512. Strictly speaking a promissory note requires four annas stamp ?—Yes. 

12513. Has it been found that this sort of negotiability given to an one-anna stamp 
is sound in law ? Has any case arisen ?—No. There was one legal opinion that it is 
illegal to sell this receipt. I do not know whether any cases have arisen. 

12514. You say “ Tor export the Imperial Bank negotiate fully the bills of the 
European firms and some leading Indian firms on presentation of full set of docu¬ 
ments B/L and policies, etc.” I find this has been flatly denied by an European 
witness in Karachi. Have you any concrete case to support your statement?-—For 
instance a petty European gets all facilities from the Imperial Bank and gets his 
cheques issued at once or advances against the railway receipt. 

12615. Do you know of any European getting accommodation on railway receipt 
and an Indian being refused ?—In Sukkur there is no European firm. In Karachi 
I know persons who have been refused. If you like I can give you their names. 

12516. About fixed deposit receipt of banks being made negotiable, at present, you 
know one can Overdraw against his deposit from the bank. You have said that fixed 
deposit receipts of banks should also be treated as negotiable instruments. As a 
matter of fact you can overdraw against your fixed deposit receipt from your bank ? 
—They charge a high rate of interest. 

12517. What you want is to make them absolutely negotiable so that they can pass 
from hand to liana ?—At present it does not pass. 

12518. As long as you can get accommodation, -why do you insist that they should 
he totally negotiable in the bazar ?—Because they do not give us as much interest as 
we get otherwise. 

12519. If you make them negotiable entirely, is not the spirit of lien gone ? 
Suppose you deposit Rs. 10,000 with your bank and you have dealings with the bank, 
in case there is a liability on your part to the bank, on this fixed deposit of Rs. 10,000 
they keep a lien. If you now transfer your deposit to some man, then that man will 
claim the full sum of Rs. 10,000 from the bank and to this extent there is the danger. 
Is this not the reason why banks do not like to make the fixed deposit receipt 
absolutely negotiable ?—They do not generally incur any liability at all. This is a 
general refusal to a 11. 

12520. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You like co-operative banks to get money from the 
Imperial Bank and you want the Imperial Bank to accept responsibility for financing 
Co-operative banks on the security of promissory notes ?■—Yes. 

12521. Suppose you have the district co-operative bank in Sukkur or your 
urban bank, can they not get money from the Sind Central Co-operative Bank on 
the same security ?—A certain percentage is fixed by tho Sind Central Co-operative 
Bank. Up to this percentage money can be got and not more. 

12522. You mean if they want money beyond this percentage, they might be 
allowed to fro to the Imperial Bank ?- -Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

113 Y ioti -4i 
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Mr, VIRUMAL BEGRAJ, Chairman, Urban Co-operative 
Bank, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

The bankers of Sind do not deal with the agriculturists. 

Heavy interest is charged on loans given to zemindars as there being less hope of 
recovery of full amounts owing to the zemindars having many reasons of refusing 
payment under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the Sind Encumbered Estates Act and 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act. 

The Imperial Bank is not directly dealing with zemindars but with bankers and on the 
endorsement of the bankers on hundis according to their reputation and credit. 

The zemindars in the Deccan, who are also merchants, pay money to one another on 
joint signatures. They give loan to shroffs but not to zemindars. In some cases they 
give money to zemindars who are also merchants singly or on joint signatures according 
to their reputation and credit. 

The co-operative bank gives loan to zemindars on the security of the co-operative, 
bank’s members. 

In the present system the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act and the Insolvency Act, etc., are obstacles. 

Croi'. —The merchants here directly deal between themselves and the European firms 
deal with merchants through their guaranteed brokers. 

The merchants remit money to other places pier receipts (i.e., they give money and 
take receipt which they forward to the place where they want to remit). They also 
remit money to other places by postal telegraph or send consignments. 

The previous exchange rate was reasonable and should be confirmed. The present 
is nearly 50 per cent. more. The previous hundi paper was thin, but now thicker and 
the postal rates are also higher. 

The discount depends on the dealer's reputation and credit and on the bank’s and 
the merchant’s financial position. 

Licensed warehouses cannot be introduced in India as otherwise the business will 
be handicaped. Mostly the business is done in India on reputation and credit. 

Mortgage op lands. —In Sind the mortgage of lands is not allowed by la-iv. In 
Sind there is no mortgage bank. 

The Government should open mortgage banks. 

Subsidiary industries. —Rics milling is going on to a great extent, molasses to 
some extent and gardening in fair extent. 

The above industries can be improved on a higher scale if trained labour can be bad. 

Question 6A.—There are no small industries not necessarily allied or subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

Weaving looms and spinning wheels are on a very small scale in Sind but on a fair 
scale in other places. 

Mr. Virumal Begraj. 
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Question 7. —The shroffs have dealings with the Imperial Bank on a higher scale 
and merchants on a small scale as the merchants have also dealings rvith other banks, 
They keep consignments and get hundis in return. Co-operative banks are of great 
use to zemindars. 

Question 8. —There should be some essential change in the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act or totally abolished. 

SECTION II. 

Some shroffs do banking business and some banking and money-lending and some 
speculation. 

Some deal in trade. Men of trade carry on their business on reputation and credit. 

There is connection between indigenous and other banks except, the co-operative 
bank. 

The present facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank are not sufficient. 

4. The present forms of hundis, etc., are in use with banks. 

5. The present method of granting loans on hundis is more in use but less on rash 
credits. 

0. It is not so. It depends on the market rate. It cannot be. 

The bankers hardly get their capital money after making allowances for legal, managing 
and other expenses. 

7. There is no prejudice against shroffs, but it is against money-lenders who get in 
writing more than w-hat they actually pay. 

The dealings of this class of bankers with their clientele arc conducted on sound lines. 

8. It will be beneficial to bankers if the Government abolish the Insolvency and 
the Agricultural Acts. 

The present accounts kept are clear and trustw'orthy. 

By introducing any measures for regulating their operations the attitude of bankers 
w ill not be bad. 

10. The indigenous hanking system cannot be linked with the central money market, 
in any other way than the present system. The bankers will not keep dealings with 
co-operative banks. 

A good organised large capital bank can secure confidence of the bankers. 

11. There are no bankers in the inofussil, but there are some zemindars who keep 
their ready money . 

An improvement in the organisation of lending or borrowing money can bo made 
by abolishing the above Acts. 


SECTION 111. 

Insurance companies are securing good amount. 

Educated people. Government servants and pleaders should be induced to give their 
money and savings on interest. 

Postal cash certificates should remain as at present but, if possible, a higher interest 
should be paid. 

Interest on saving bank account is too ion 
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The Government have interference with bankers hv postal cash certificates ttJMl 
treasury bills. 

If cultivators have surplus money they waste in luxuries. 

The abolition of stamps on cheques has produced no effect. 

The bankers suffer much in transactions on account of the Imperial Bank having 
many branches. 


Oral Evidence. 

12523. The Chairman : Mr. Yirumal Begraj, you are the Chairman of the Urban 
Co-operative Bank, Sukkur ?—tew 

12524. You are also a director of the Central Co-operative Bank —Yes. 

12525. Do you do any banking business yourself?—Mo. 

12526. You say that bankers iu Sind do not deal with agriculturists. Has this always 
been the practice here ?—1 am speaking so far as Sind is concerned and especially in 
Sukkur I know the bankers do not directly deal with zemindars or agriculturists. It 
is all done through brokers or setius. 

12527. But setias also are bankers ?—There are money-lenders also who generally 
lend to agriculturists in Sind. Now-a-days co-operative banks have taken up the 
agency. 

12528. You say that the Imperial Bank is not directly dealing with zemindars'!-- 
Yes. 

12521). Do you mean that the Imperial Bank does not give loans for a long 
period '!—It never advances. 

12530. But short period loans are not likely to be of any use to zemindars ’! —M'o ’ 
they will always like long-term loans. 

J2531. We have been given to understand that recently the branch of the Imperial 
Bank here has begun to advance on the security of produce '! —Yes. 

12532. Zemindars also can take advantage of this facility V—Yes. 

12533. Are many of them taking advantage of it ?—Not to mv knowledge. 

12534. Will it be useful if they are allowed to get loans on the security of their 
produce?—Yes. We find the Imperial Bank of India here is not of much use to 
agriculturists especially. 

12535. Do you think that the Imperial Bank can be of any great use to agricultu¬ 
rists ?—Yes. 

12536. In what way ?-- They always like to deal with people who have credit with 
them. 

12637. Are you in touch with the. working of any society ?- Yes. 

12538. How far do you think it has been able to help cultivators ?— To a very large 
extent. 

12539. Have you any ways or suggestions to make as to how the Movement can be 
developed so that agriculturists or zemindars can he adequately financed ?—If co-opera¬ 
tive banks have sufficient money and lend For a long period, they i nn help these people. 

Mr. Yirvmnl Brgraj. 
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12540. How can long-term deposits be raised 7—If the Government were to give 
about five lakhs of rupees, these people can have long-term loans. 1 have also proposed 
a mortgage bank. 

12541. That is for redemption of debt 7—So if the debt is paid by instalments by 
zemindar#, the banks will benefit' and the zemindars will benefit. 

12542. About indigenous banking you say : “ Some shroffs do banking business and 
some banking and money-lending and some speculation ”. Is it easy to distinguish 
between these two classes 7—I know in tihikarpur there are some who do speculation 
business. 

12543. Have many firms come to grief on account of speculation during these 
years ?—Yes. 

12544. You say in paragraph » that measures for regulating the bankers’ operation 
should be introduced 7—Yes, they would not be harmed. 

12545. Would the bankers themselves like that their affairs should be regulated in 
this way 7 Would (hey not object 7—home may and some may not object. 

12546. You do not think that it is possible to connect indigenous banking system 
with the general banking system of the country. Would it not be better for both of 
them if they were connected 7—Those people who are independent will not like it. 
Jealousy will come in and one wili be depriving the other. 

12547. Thes^ indigenous bankers say that joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank 
attract more money by way of deposits and, therefore, they have no sufficient capital. 
If this capital, which is available f o a joint stock bank, can be made available to shroffs 
for extending their ousiness, would it not be good 7—It would he encouraging. 

12548. Do you think it is possible to connect the two ?—Yes. 

12549. Do you t hink that Government have interfered with the bankers by issuing 
postal cash certificates and treasury bills 7—Yes ; the money that was going to bankers 
has gone to Government. Mostly clerks, pleaders and others go in for them. 

12550. Do you think they used to deposit with shroffs 1 —Yes, to an appreciable 
extent. The money now goes to cash-certificates because the rate is high. 

12551. You say : “ The abolition oi stamps on cheques has produced no effect” 7— 
People do not mind the stamp duty of one anna. I think the abolition of that duty has 
not encouraged merchants to use cheques. 

12652. Mr. Kamat: Do you think that the Insolvency Act should be entirely aboli¬ 
shed 7—1 think now it has become a nuisance. In Sukkur and even in Karachi genuine 
cases are very few and 80 per cent of the cases are bogus. Only 15 or 20 per cent, may 
be genuine cases, but generally people take undue advantage of the Act. 

12553. How to provide for these 15 or 20 per cent, genuine eases 7—There should 
be some sections in the Act for that. What happens now is that a. man goes on borrowing 
and makes money’ out of the business and sets aside some money and declares himsell 
insolvent and enjoys afterwards. There should be sections to see that only genuine 
cases are dealt with by the court. Sow even a mango seller goes in insolvency and 
a grocer goes in insol veney for a business in which they do not make losses. 

12554. Have you anything to suggest how the law should be. stiffened ?—That is 
for lawyers. 
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12555. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say that there is no connection between indigenous 
banks and co-operative banks. Do these small sotecars and shroffs not join co-operative 
banks 7—No. 

12556. Do yon think they would like to join, or do they not like ?•—From my experi¬ 
ence I see that they feel jealous and do not like to see co-operative banks increasing. 

12557. Professor Kale: You have just said that on account of the issue oi postal 
cash certificate much money is going into Government treasury which should have gone 
to indigenous banks ; but at the same time yon say in your statement: “ Postal cash 
certificates should remain as at present, but, if possible, a higher interest should 
be paid ”. Is it not inconsistent 7—That was in reply to the question how to popularize 
cash certificates. But from the business point of view I say the issue of cash 
certificates means diseneouragement to indigenous business. 

12558. It therefore follows that Government should not encourage postal cash certi¬ 
ficates from indigenous banking point of view 7—Exactly, if we want to encourage small 
indigenous banks and co-operative banks postal cash certificates should not exsist; 
but these certilirates arc good for those people who go in for safe investment and want 
to earn interest. 

12559. But you cannot have both ?—One is the Indian point of view and another 
is business point of view. 

12560. But we have to reconcile the two points of view 7—That is very plain. 

12561. Do you think that the branches of the Imperial Bank interfere with the 
transactions of indigenous bankers 7—They do. 

12562. And are you of the opinion that this work of the branches of the Imperial 
Bank should be done by indigenous bankers themselves ?—Yes, and not by the Imperial 
Bank because the Imperial Bank more or less gets help from Government. 

125611. Do you think that some system should be devised by means of which instead 
of the branches of the Imperial Bank the Indian shroffs should be allowed to do the 
work 7—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Seth CHANDIRAM VERHOMAL, Zemindar and Banker, Sukkur. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.—The agriculturist in Sukkur district obtains finance in the following 
ways :— 

(a) For expenses during cultivation he runs up to the village bania or to the owner 
of the land if he has cultivated his land during that season. 

{&) For capital and permanent improvements he approaches the Government for 
a laccavi loan or goes up for that jmrpose to the village money-lending bania. 

(c) For the special needs he borrows money from the village bania. 

£cth ('hun diram Vcr/i cm nl. 



The usual rate of interest varies from 0 to 12 per cent, per annum ; the loan is promised 
to be paid, back immediately after the next crop. No security is often taken for such 
loan. The loan is usually advanced only on the word of the agriculturist. Sometimes 
when he borrows big amounts, he has to mortgage his land also. 

The Government advances loan by way of taccavi specially to Mohamedan culti¬ 
vators. 

The Imperial Bank or other banks do not advance loans to agriculturists, but the 
co-operative banks generally give loans to Mohamedan agriculturists, and village- 
money-lenders also do advance loans to agriculturists. 

I cannot give the estimate of the total amount of capital required for various purposes 
stated above, nor is any information available on the above-mentioned points. This 
information may be had through revenue and judicial authorities. 

For taccavi and other loans advanced by Government the agriculturist should be given 
a cheque on the Imperial Bank instead of his directly^ looking up to the taluka treasury 
for money ; for, when he actually receives money, he should be far away from the 
Revenue Department subordinates, for it is not safe for him to be in the taluka office 
with money which he gets on the recommendation of the Revenue Department subordin¬ 
ates or the taccavi money should be sent to the cultivator by way of money order. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies. 

Question 2.—Crop is partly sold on the land and partly brought home by the small 
landholders for his personal wants. The big landholders sometimes directly send 
their grain to the market, and sometimes sell it to the grain merchants who come on the 
lands when the crop is ready. These city grain merchants transport the grain according 
to their requirements. 

System of formatiin of pools will not be workable here. If the grain is sent to the 
city bhalaivana (brolier), he, if required, does advance some money before it is sold and no 
other facility is required. 

When the grain is sold in the jungle by the Hindu landholder to the city merchant, 
he generally gives him a hundi, or a receipt called a chithi on his principals. Sometimes 
he gives him cash also. 

These chithis or receipts^ or huvdis should be exempted from stamp duty. 

There are two classes of hundis, viz. (1) Darshani (payable at sight) and (2) Mudati 
hundi (payable after a fixed period). 

Hundis are not discounted in our locality. 

No instruments of ownership of goods and produce and documents are employed for 
raising money during the process of marketing. Sometimes a sita or kahara- is -written 
wherein terms of contract are mentioned. These kahara or situs should be exempted 
from stamp duties. 

Question 3. —The value per acre of paddy land is about Re. 600 per acre. The value 
of other lands varies between Rs. 100 to 500 per acre. Main factor which affects the 
valuation is the convenience of water. If the lands are situated near a village, these 
fetch more value, provided there are many well-to-do people living in those villages who 
care to purchase lands. 

(a) Land sold iu Government auction for non-payment of revenue does -usually 
fetch full price, sometimes even more if there are many bidders. 
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(A) Land sold in the event of sale in court decree does not fetch its proper value. 

(c) Value of land sold by private negotiation is generally the market price prevalent 
at the time of sale. It sometimes varies when the purchaser is eager to have a parti¬ 
cular piece of land and the seller is unwilling to part with it and vice versa. 

Question 4.- —To my knowledge there is no legal impediment to mortgage of land or 
agricultural holdings in this Province. There are no land mortgage banks excepting 
zemindar credit society banks which advance money on land mortgages specially to 
Mohamedan landholders. 

The zemindar banks raise money mostly from the Hindu shareholders and Hindu 
zemindars. 

The method of working of these zemindars' banks are far from satisfactory, for people 
backed by influential people are mostly employed to carry on bank business who do not 
know how to do the business and money is given on loan to Mohamedan khaledars 
without due consideration. Unless Government directly employs qualilied staff 
who has treasury experience or the Imperial Bank working experience and money is 
advanced on loan more cautiously, the co-operative banks will not prosper. 

(«) I suggest that on the death of the landholder or when a transfer of land is effected 
the mutation of names should be made by the sub-judge who should bold inquiry on 
oath and no stamp duty or process fee be charged during such inquiry. 

(A) No. 

(c) No. 

The working capital of the proposed mortgage bank should be mainly derived from 
Government treasuries as the Government money is lying without interest in the 
Imperial Bank. The debentui'e bonds should carry Government guaranleees both for 
principal and interest. 

Whenever any loan is advanced by such bank to the agriculturist on the security of 
his land, the bank should first ascertain from the Collector of the district about the title, 
valuation and previous incumbrances, if any, on the land proposed to be mortgaged. 

Agricultural mortgage banks should raise money only when Government undertakes 
to repay the depositors and they should lend money to agriculturists at 7 per cent, pet 
annum and give 5 per cent, interest to the depositors and the difference of interest paid 
and interest earned on Government money used in business would cover up working 
charges. 

Question 5.—I do not know of any estimate about the existing indebtedness of 
agriculturists in any place, but to my belief and knowledge the debts are largely due 
to the money-lenders and Government and zemindars' banks. 

The money-lenders usually charge interest at the rate of 6 to 12 per cent, per annum, 
the Government and zemindars’ banks though charge interest at a reduced rate, yet in 
actual working the agriculturist appears a greater sufferer in the latter cases, for he has 
to please many persons before and after he actually gets money on a loan from public 
treasuries. 

The lands of efficient farmers do not ordinarily pass from their hands to those of credi¬ 
tors. It is only the spendthrift farmers who lose their lands when they borrow more 
money than their expected incomes. They pass most of their time in idleness and are 
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unable to make their two ends meet—if there is bad harvest continuously for sonic years 
and they do nothing even during the months -when there is no cultivation season. 

In this district evtn in irrigated tracts Die farmers are in the habit of doing nothing 
excepting during three or four months o!' actual cultivation. They will go on borrowing 
and borrowing money the whole year ; i: this state of affairs continues, the day will not 
be far off when there would be famine in the whole of this province every year partly 
on account of the lethargic habits of agriculturists and partly oil account of failure of 
crop. 

The Sindhi Mohamedan cultivators arc, as a rule, so lazy that no incentive will be 
sufficiently effective to make them shake off their idleness. 

Question 6.—There are, no small subsidiary industries allied to agriculture existing 
in this province. No industry can practically be attached ; they can work as labourers 
when there is no agricultural work for them. 

To encourage the cultivators as a trial each hari should be allowed a particular portion, 
say one-fifth of the actual area cultivated by him, each year free from land assessment. 
If lie cultivates cott m in that one-fifth part, the cotton thus produced should be turned 
into thread and woven by the hari and nis dependent family members. By this process 
the producer will benefit in every respect, for he will learn to shake off lethargy, learn 
the art of spinning and weaving and cover his whole family, and the surplus clothing 
he can sell to the village hernia and thin make a saving for rainy day and thereby raise 
his standard of living and be free from the habit of talcing loans to a great extent. 

No special financial machinery is rer, uired for this purpose. Only special instructor 
be appointed in each talulca who should clearly and repeatedly point out the benefits 
arriving out of (his method of working. The village zemindars should be given 
affrimnamas within whose reach and on whose lands appreciable number of farmers 
takes to this waj' of working during their leisure hours. 

Question 0A.—No, vide answer to Question li. 

Question 7.—I do not know the relations existing between co-operative banks aud 
other banks. 

There is no con,petition between co-operative banks and joint stock companies 
here. 

Sufficient sums iff money be deposited by Government without interest in co-operative 
credit society banks to secure the efficiency of the working ; the Government should 
appoint their own hands to carry on the bank business and be responsible to the 
depositors. 

The co-operative banks have not met the requirements of agriculturists to any 
appreciable degree ; nor has this Movement affected the trader and industrialist in this 
district. 

SECTION II. 

Question 1.—Indigenous bankers advance money mostly on their personal credit 
and partly on mortgage securities to agriculturists. 

Indigenous banks deposit money and accept money which may be paid to the assignee 
by issuing drafts on their branches in different places. 

Question 2. —Indigenous banks are helpful to the traders in so far that through 
them one can conveniently send money to a different place by paying less than one 
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would have to pay to the postal authorities. They do not help the industry or 
agriculture. 

The indigenous banker does help the agriculture by advancing money and lend to the 
cultivator class mostly on their personal credit. 

Question 5.—Indigenous bankers give loans to agriculturists mostly on their personal 
credit at the rate of 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. 

Indigenous bankers have got enough of their personal money to give on loan, they 
sometimes keep deposits and draw hundis to provide themselves with funds to meet 
their demands when there is rush of contracting works. 

On deposits they generally allow G per cent, and on hundis the rate varies from 6 to 
12 per cent, and sometimes it goes up to 18 per cent. 

Personal position of drawers of hundis also works on the determination of the rate on 
interest. 

Question G.—There is no practice with indigenous bankers to insist on advances 
being drawn in the shape of commodities purchased through them or repaid in goods 
sold, through them. 

Agricultural community has usually to pay interest from 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. 

If Government advances loans without interest to agriculturists, then only the rates 
will diminish when they take loans from indigenous bankers. 

Mere reduction of rates will not confer great benefit on the agricultural community. 
Absolute doing away with interest alone will make an appreciable difference in their 
living and enable them to spend more money on agricultural improvements and better 
implements. 

Question 7.—There is no prejudice in this locality against indigenous bankers. 

They are sufficiently protected in law. Only the Insolvency Act should be done away 
with for most of the debtors take undue advantage of this Act. In any case applicant- 
debtors should be adjudicated insolvents very sparingly. Under the present system 
one is adjudicated insolvent as a matter of course and real question of inability to 
pay debts is contested when the discharge application is presented by the debtor and it 
takes very long time before these proceedings terminate and it becomes very difficult 
for the indigenous bankers to find oijt the moveable property of the insolvent with the 
result that he suffers ultimately mostly on account of the fraudulent conduct of the 
insolvent and it becomes very difficult to prove the frauds perpetrated by the 
insolvent. 

Dealings of indigenous bankers with their clientele are not conducted on sound basis, 
for when the money is advanced to the agriculturist on personal credit and there is 
failure of crop in successive years, the money is not at all realized. 

Question 8.—If Government invests money in indigenous banks without interest- 
as they do in the Imperial Bank, there is every chance on the indigenous banks’ 
condition being improved. 

Indigenous class of bankers can be more serviceable to the community if ways and 
means are found out whereby the loans they advance are returned to them in time. 

Court fee stamps be reduced and process fee be not charged in civil court so that the 
indigenous hankers may freely come to court and put in execution applications oftener. 
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Indigenous bankers keep day-book and ledger from which the debtors when returning 
the money do see their own accounts. 

The indigenous banking community would resent very much the inspection of their 
accounts and their publicity when they would get no return from all that trouble and 
there would be unnecessary exposure of their financial position. 

Question 9.—Indigenous bankers and banks are generally able to meet all the demands 
for accommodatior, but they are often obliged to refuse giving loans on account of the 
unacceptable native of the security offered. 

Question II.—Sometimes some money remains unemployed, but when there is rush 
of contracting business, the surplus money available in the market is taken away by 
the contractors by issuing hundis , etc. 

SECTION III. 

Question 1.—Private deposits and *he money contracted by the shareholders and 
remittance charges on the drafts. 

Provident funds money and insurance premium are deposited in the banks and that 
money is utilized by the banks for their business. There is not much influence of these 
societies on the banking business. 

Yes, the public aie provided with full facilities for making investments. 

Existing facilities cannot bo improved by opening branches in the smaller places for 
there are post office savings banks in every taluha town. 

Excepting a very few Mohamedans of old type, there are no people who want to 
be told how to eetra interest, and these Mohamedans also make their investments by 
purchasing land or shops and do not keep cash at home. 

Question 2. —Cash certificates are popular here ; to make them more popular, rates 
of interest be increased. The present rotes of interest are low and they require to bo 
revised. 

Yes, savings banks afford good facilities to the public. Generally Government servants 
and a few other erUioited people deposit money in post office savings bank. 

If interest rate is i rereased, many more people will deposit money in savings hanks. 

Question 3.—-People in this pari of the country do not as a rule know what Govern¬ 
ment securities are ; very few people know of cash certificates even. 

Money realized from sale of agricultural produce is used by the people for their daily 
requirements. 

The farmers do not lend money to fellow agriculturists ; if there is any savings in 
prosperous year, they pay it to the bania from whom they have taken loans or they 
sink a well in their la:id or sometimes purchase a small area close to their land. 

Question 4.—Here there is no appreciable difference in the growth of cheque habit. 

There has been practically no difference caused by the abolition of stamp duty on 
cheques as a few people have got dealing-; with banks here. 

A few well-to-do people who have sot surplus money and have account with the bank 
sometime use cheque. 

Payment to Government servants or bank employees by means of cheque will only 
create trouble lor them without serving any useful purpose. 
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I have to make no suggestions regarding the use of vernacular scripts in banking. 

Question 5. —Yes, I do support the view that the banking and investment habit in 
India is of a very slow growth. 

The bank rates are very low, therefore many people do not like to invest money in 
banks. 

Unless and until the Government increases rates of interest, no propaganda will turn 
out useful results. 

The opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank have afforded facilities to people 
to remit money to different places. 

I would most willingly advise the formation of bodies which may act as trustees 
under the guidance and supervision of Government officers. 


Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Iiinrlenae in Sindhi.) 

The Imperial Bank or other banks do not advance loans to agriculturists. It would 
be sufficient to the agriculturists even if the Imperial Bank were to advance for six 
months. The only way in which the Imperial Bank can help the agriculturists is by 
advancing loans against produce. 

Hundis are not discounted by the bank in Sukkur except in case of approved parties. 

I agree that land sold in the event of sale in court decrees does not fetch its proper 
value. 

When I speak in mv statement about the unsatisfactory working of zemindari bank, 
I refer to co-operative central banks. These banks advance to big Mohamedan 
zemindars and not to Hindu zemindars. 

I was a member of the co-operative society and I found that the societies are not working 
well. There was no Hindu society, but individual Hindus applied to the bank for loans 
and they did not get them. The banks advance to Mohamedan societies. I applied 
to the central bank for loans, but I did not get it. I do not know if the centra! 
co-operative bank finances individuals or not. I suggest that Government should 
finance the co-operative credit society banks so that the work of the society might be 
carried out satisfactorily. 

Mere reduction of rates will not confer great benefit on the agricultural community. 
Government should advance loans to the agriculturists free of interest; hut if Govern¬ 
ment cannot do so, they might charge a small rate of interest. Government should 
charge the Same rate which they pay on their borrowings. 

I am a banker myself. I receive deposits. I deposit a good deal of money with the 
Imperial Bank of India as fixed deposit at four annas nine pies. They do not make 
any advances on my personal credit. I draw cheques on the Imperial Bank. After 
the abolition of stamp duty on cheques there has not been an appreciable increase in 
the use of cheques. 

There should be some respectable people through whom the Imperial Bank should 
advance money to trailers or zemindars. There should be certain people, say guaranteed 
brokers or agents, on whose recommendations the Imperial Bank should advance money 
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to traders. In the ease of zemindars the Imperial Bank should advance money on the 
recommendation of the Collector. 

To encourage the cultivators, I suggest that each hari should Be allowed a certain 
portion, say one-fifth of the area cultivated by him, each year free from land assessment. 
If the hari cultivates cotton in that one-fifth part, he should be encouraged to do spinning 
and weaving so that his condition might he improved. 

I suggest that instead of paying taccavi in cash at taluka treasury, it should be paid 
by cheques on the Imperial Bank of India. 

There is a branch of the Imperial Bank in Shikarpur but not in Sukkur. 

Both the big zemindars and small khatedats have to pay interests at the rate of six 
to twelve per cent.; some of the small agriculturists have to pay even 25 per cent., 
but they cannot repay. I suggest that Government should borrow money at cheap 
rates and advance to agriculturists loans at those rates. 

I suggest that on the death of the landholder or when a transfer of land is effected, 
the mutation of names should be made by the sub-judge who should hold inquiries on 
oath and no stamp d uty or process fee should be charged during such inquiries. That 
will, I think, prevent false entries. 

Lands are not passing from the hands of agriculturists into the hands of non-agricul¬ 
turists except when the farmers are extravagant. It is the extravagant habit of the 
farmers that leads them to borrow more and ultimately to lose the land. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Sahib Sardar KAISARKHAN, Chairman, Bozdar 
Co-operative Society, Sukkur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

In our taluka where there are soc ieties they advance money to their members for 
carrying on agricultural operations, but the se societies being few and admission resting on 
selection, many agriculturists cannot take proper advantage of the financial assistance 
afforded by them with the result that they have to resort to soivcars. Government 
except in days of scarcity and floods docs not help the agriculturists for current agricul¬ 
tural operations. 

Rate op interest. —Societies charge their members interest at the rate of H- to 1J pies 
per rupee per month. Government charges 7 h per cent, on taccavi grants. The rate of 
sowcars varies from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 per cent, per month according to the solvency 
of the borrower and nature of the security offered by him. The security usually offered 
and accepted is mortgage of land with or without possession, ornaments, etc. The sowcar 
while advancing loans a so keeps in view the standing crop of the borrower and his ability 
to repay the loan. In case of failure to repay the loan punctually the sowcar charges 
about 1J times the usual interest. 

The usual condition, on which the .som-cw advances loans to zemindars is that the pro¬ 
duce when ready should be sold to the former or at least through liis agency. This puts 
the agriculturists in much loss as they are generally cheated both in price and weights. 
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Usually the bania advances current loans on the hkandha system, but when a fairly 
good amount (i.e. f Rs. 200 or over) is required, he gets an outright sale deed executed, 
though a verbal untler standing is given that if the loan is repaid within a certain stipu¬ 
lated period, the land will be restored to the vendor. In practice, however, it is found 
that the land is seldom restored to the borrower. The zemindars arc thus losing their 
hold on their lands to a great extent annually. 

The joint stock bank* or indigenous banks or bankers give no financial help to the 
agriculturists. 

My suggestions in regard to proper facilities for agricultural requirements and improv¬ 
ing the lot of the agriculturist & are as under:— 

1. The benefits of the Shikar-pur Zemjndari Co-operative Bank should be extended 
to big zemindars of Mirpur Mathelo Division also, as the existing credit societies do not 
advance more than Rs. .1.000 maximum to a zemindar which amount is very inadequate 
for a big zemindar. 

2. Starting of a land mortgage bank which may grant long-term loans repayable 
in easy instalments at low rate of interest for redemption of old debts and effec ting capital 
improvements. 

3. There should be a grain sale society for the disposal of produce at least one in 
each taluka and Government should also help such institutions. 

4. The so wears are cheating the zemindars in interest and calculations, etc., and in 
order in stop their underhand dealings Government should make arrangements for 
proper examination of their accounts. They may also prescribe their maximum 
rates of interest, if possible. 

5. The Government and the Imperial Bank should afford financial assistance to the 
co-operative banks, when necessary, so that they may be able to meet the require¬ 
ments of their constituents fully at all times. 

Question 3.—The value of land per acre in my ialulca ranges from Rs. 40 to Rs. 400 
according to the nature of the soil and irrisational facilities, nearness to established 
markets, etc. 

The lands when put in auction whether under civil court decrees or arrears of land 
revenue fetch about Rs. 50 per cent, less than the market value. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Siudhi.) 

I am a big zemindar. I pay assessment of about Rs. 8,000. I finance some haris , 
and somq of them borrow from soiccars. There are some haris Who are financed fully. 
Those haris who are very poor and who cannot get money from banias come to me, 
and I pay them for purchasing bullocks and for house expenses. Rs. 20 to 25 per acre 
would be sufficient for a hart to maintain himself and his family, and he lias no need to 
borrow from outside. 

The zemindars can get money at 12 per cent, if they have enough credit, but those 
who have no security have to pay even 36 per cent. I think a separate bank should be 
started for small zemindars. Most of the zemindars who borrow money from money¬ 
lenders have to sell their produce through them, 
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It is not a fact that after they have distributed their produce to zemindars there is 
nothing left for haris, because the zemindars do not always take the full amount 
advanced. If they have advanced, say Rh. lot), and if the crop is worth Rs. 100 only, 
they do not recover Rs. 100. In the case of the soucar he takes all. 

I suggest that a grai i sale society should be started in Sukkur. I know the working 
of the Shikarpur grain sale society. It has been working satisfactorily. 

In my taluka there are no instances of haris running away after taking advances from 
zemindars. We advance to those haris whom we know. Ninety-five per cent, of my 
haris are steady and oily 5 percent, are not steady. There should be some restriction 
over those who run away. 

I do not think the naris w'ould agree to accept a tenure for seven or ten years. If 
they are induced to st.ck to their lands, I think the landlords will have no objection to 
this. 

In my society there are no cases in wh ich zemindars stood surety for haris and had 
to pay because the haris defaulted. 1 have not heard of any instance in other societies ; 
but if the hari fails to pay, the zemindar has to pay. I think the system is a good one. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned and reassembled at Uhikarpur on Monday, 
the 27th January 1930. 



Monday, January 27th, 1930 
SHIKARPUR. 


Present : 


Mr. (I. A. Mahan, C.I.F., 1.0.8* (Cfulirman). 

1’iofessor V'. O. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. j 

Mr. It. X*. Masani (Secretary). 


THE SHIKARPUR SHROFFS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

8KCTION I. 

Question 1—(A) How Agriculturists obtain Finance .—(a) Thu sources through 
which the agriculturist, generally in Sind, and in our district in particular, gets his loans 
in cultivation season are the following 

(1) Town grain merchant, who gives to zemindar agriculturist. 

(2) Village soiecars , who mostly finance cultivators. 

(3) Zemindar supplies to the cultivator in the shape of taccavi money and seed grain to 
be repaid at harvest time, 

(4) Co-operative banks, 

(5) Government to a small extent as they have stopped taccavi under the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Act except in places where there is general scarcity. 

(b) For capital and permanent improvements, the agriculturist has to depend upon 
Government taccavi received through co-operative societies or through the rnukhtiarhars, 
on his own savings and on the village money-lender and the grain-dealer. 

(c) When there is a failure of crops the agriculturist gets extension of loans and more 
advances both from the co-operative banks and the sowcars. 

The Government in this case are more helpful than in other cases. They help 
by taccavi, gratuitous relief and remission of Government taxes. 

(B) The rates of Interest— 

The rates of interest vary' with various agencies. —(1) The co-operative banks 
charge interest at 9§ to Z 0 ]-g per cent. per annum. The borrower has also to meet 
other incidental expenses, which sometimes may amount to as much as interest. In the 
case of crop loans the period of loans varies from 6 to 8 months, for two years for 
purposes of implements, etc., for five years for carrying out permanent improvements. 

Co-operative banks give loans to co-operative societies which, in turn, advance 
to their members on personal security or on tlic security of property. Bank must get 
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back its loan whether it cornea from the borrower or his sureties or the profits of the 
society. 

(2) The village sotocars give loans taking ornaments as security; they also mortgage 
lands and do not hesitate even to advance money on personal security. In the case of 
big zemindars , who are generally financed by city grain dealers, the interest varies 
from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent, and there are no. incidental expenses like those of the co¬ 
operative banks. In the case of others it varies according to the credit enjoyed by the 
borrower. 

(C) (1) Part played by the Government has been indicated above. 

(2) Co-operative banks and societies are of recent growth. They are in the hands of 
men who are praoti -ally new to the business line. The personal initiative which is 
a mighty factor in all economic operations is wanting in organizations of that nature. 

The amount of their loan to one man amounts usually to Rs. 500 and in rare oases 
to Rs. 1,000. 

(3) In Sind the indigenous banker does not play much part in financing agriculture 
directly, though indirectly by lending money to merchants and dealers he does 
help agriculture to some extent. In this connection attention is invited to the 
note appended hereto. 

(4) Professional money-lenders, inspite of all that the people have been saying against 
them, and inspite of the propaganda carried on with ulterior viows and often with objects 
other than economic, are a very important and necessary factor in the present economic 
organization of the Sind society. They provide the largest amount of funds to the 
agriculturists. 

(5) Merchants and dealers also play an important part in financing the agriculturist. 
Generally in thoir case the produce of the agriculturist is sold through them, and this is 
done in mutual interest and to the satisfaction of both the parties. 

A special note concerning the activities of the Shikarpuri Shroffs in 
relation to Question 1. 

The Shikarpuri shroffs have their centres of activity in Southern India, Bombay, 
Burma and Colombo. There they lend their monies to agriculturists both di eotly and 
indirectly through the traders, the volume of indirect loans being greater than that of 
direct loans. 

The loans are advanced on accounts and hundis, sometimes through a second personal 
security insuring the safe return of the money. Rarely loans are advanced on 
mortgage. 

Those loans are usually short-term loans for about two or throe months. In rare cases 
they extend to 7 months and more. The loans are advanoed both at the time of cultiva¬ 
tion and of marketing the produce respectively to cultivators and merchants. During 
the season of drought Shikarpuri bankors grant extension of the loans without raising the 
rate of interest which generally varies between 6 to 12 per cent., very rarely going a little 
higher. En passant it may he said that the rate of interest is governed by the rate of 
that of the Imperial Ban k, the Shikarpuri banker’s interest being about 2 to 4 per cent, 
above the Imperial Bank interest, which is meant for absolutely safe shroff hundis. 

Question 2.— (A) Marketing the Prodi ce. —The main crops of Sind are paddy, 
juar, bajri, cotton, wheat, gram and mattar. Cotton is mainly grown in parts of 
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Nawabshah, Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad districts. Rice of superior kind comes 
from Larkana district and also some parts of Sukkur district and inferior kind from 
Jauobabad district and Hyderabad and Karachi Lars. Wheat belongs more particularly 
to northern parts. 

From the field the produce is brought to ginneries, husking mills and more important 
mandia (markets). From there the goods move to Karachi for exportation to foreign 
lands or to the Punjab. Most of the financing is done by the grain dealers and to some 
extent by commission agents. 

(B) Pooling not possible. —As the things stand it is difficult to pool the agricultural 
produce in Sind at present. Great illiteracy prevailing everywhere is one factor to 
contend with. Then comes the chronic want of the agriculturist making it impossible 
for him to wait for the return of his labour. The old habits and the old ways to which the 
agriculturists have been wedded for a long time will take much time to change. Again 
the agricultural market is liable to violent fluctuations. A merchant or a speculator 
oan well brave these, but an agriculturist is ill-suited to face these whimsical moods of 
the market. 

(C) Fobeign and Indian Trader. —Foreign trader cannot give such facilities as an 
Indian merchant gives in marketing season. 

(D) Remittances. —The old popular and quite cheap system of remittances is the 
darshani hundi described in question 4 of part II below. Samples of kundis are also 
given in that place. 

(E) Suggestion regarding Negotiable Instruments. —For these attention 

invited to question 7 of Part II. 

Question 3.— Value of Land.— The value of land in Sind varies between Rs. 20 an 
Rs. 1,000 per acre. The chief factors that determine the price of the land are :— 

1. Variety of soil. 

2. Modes of irrigation. 

3. Proximity to river or canal. 

4. Climatic conditions of the part in which the land is situated. 

5. Nearness to big towns, railway stations and good roads. 

Question 6.—Industries and how to develop them.— (A) India once Home oe 
Industries. —India was once the home of UBeful and fine arts and industries. Most of 
these were executed in cottages. But slowly these have been dying out. The relios of 
the old industries still exist. A number of new ones on modern lines are rising. 

(B) Industries allied to Agriculture. —Those allied and supplemental to agricul¬ 
ture are : — 

(а) Rice Husking. 

(б) Cotton Ginning. 

(c) Wheat Thrashing. 

These, as carried on to-day, are more on modem lines than on olden lines. We find 
factories and mills for the purpose. As they are centralized and not distributed over all 
places, the agriculturist cannot derive much benefit from them in slack season. 

( d) Horticulture. 

(e) Dairy farming. 

Tilt Shikarpur Sroffs ’ Association. 
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These are carried on, on old lines. For dairy farming the old conveniences do not exist. 
Larger pasture lands should be made available and the knowledge of modern methods 
should be disseminated. 

(/) Cur-making is an old industry ; but the fine foreign crystal sugar is available 
in abundance, and henoe the industry has practically died out. To revive this 
industry special experiments should be performed to secure better sugar-cane 
crop. 

(h) Hand-spinning. 

(») Wool-shearing. 

Hand-spinning ia an industry that perhaps can be oarried on moat easily in every home. 
Recently it has been reviving under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhiji. 

(j) Basket and matress weaving. These still persist; but the khokha of wood is 
slowly displacing the basket, and mats are not much in fashion in these days. 

(C) Other Industries. —Those industries that are not allied to agriculture and which, 
inspite of extremely adverse circumstances still persist in the province are :— 

(а) Weaving. —This in somo lines was carried to perfection in old days. Rohri, 
Gambat, Khairpur, Tatta and Nasarpur enjoyed a wide reputation. Nasarpur is still 
maintaining a part of the old reputation. 

(б) Potteries and Tii.es Making. —Tiles of Halla and Arore were things of beauty and 
ornamentation. Foreign stuff has driven them away from the market. Potteries have 
been to some extent replaced by crockery. Recently efforts have been made to make 
tiles on modern lines ; the concerns are flourishing. 

(e) Lacquer Work and Toy Making. —Once the thingB made at Halla, Khanot, 
Kashmore and in Khairpur State formed a commodity of a very profitable business. 
The industry still exists, but it requires to be made more popular. 

(d) Dyeing and Calico Printing.— These have also not wholly died out ; but the dye 
stuff used at present is practically all foreign. 

(D) Suggestions for Developing Industries.— To stimulate and develop these 
and other industries following measures can profitably be used:— 

(а) Government should put fairly heavy tariff duty on foreign articles competing 
with the Indian stuff. 

(б) All State and semi-State institutions like municipalities and local boards should 
patronize the products of the province. 

(c) Municipalities should remit octroi in the case of products of neighbouring 
industrial concerns. 

(d) Rates of railway freight should be bo changed as to make the raw 
material sufficiently available in indigenous industrial market. 

(e) Experts should go about and give demonstration lessons. 

(/) Exhibition of indigenous products should be organized. 

(g) Government should set apart a special fund to subsidize the industries and to 
contribute to the capital required for the purpose. 

(E) Spare time of Agriculturist. —In off-season the Sindhi agricultural. takes to 
clearing water courses, marketing, and to rope-making and basket-weaving, etc. 
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In his spare time he should be stimulated to take to more of industries and taught 
i mproved methods of modem scientific agriculture. 

Question 8. —Credit and Legislation. —(A) Litigation Expensive. —The high 
expenses of law suits and inordinate delays in execution of decrees and lengthy procedure 
have all led to some extent to the reduction of credit facilities. But mostly the credit 
facilities depend upon the honesty and straightforwardness of dealers in whose case there 
is no apprehension of resort to law suits. 

(B) Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relier Act.—As regards the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, it has to a great extent undermined the credit capacity of the agriculturists. 
The definition of the word “ Agriculturist ” in this Act is so wide as to include even those 
who obtain that status a little before the institution of the suit, during its pendency and 
even after the passing of decrees. 

The effects of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act have not been, really speaking, 
beneficial to agriculturists and have, on the contrary, been harmful to them on account 
of credit being given to them on special terms. 

Similar have been the effects of the Sind Incumbered Estates Act. 

(C) Our Suggestions. —In the opinion of this Association the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act must go and the Sind Incumbered Estates Act should be administered equit¬ 
ably to the creditors, so that the creditor should get his money and a fair value of it and 
recovery should not be delayed to benefit the protege to the prejudice of the creditor. 

Question 9.—(A) Usurious Loans Act. —The courts in this province always allow 
reasonable rate of interest inspite of agreement to the contrary. The Usurious Loans 
Aot X of 1918 is made use of in the province though it may not be widely known to tho 
litigating publio. The principle of the Act, dz., to cut down excessive rate of interest 
and to allow reasonable rate instead, is being enforced by every court in Sind. There 
might have been difference of opinion in some cases as regards what is the reasonable rate 
in a particular case looking to the nature of the security and risk taken by the lender, 
but that is due to honest difference of view in that particular case. 

(B) Monev-Lenders’ Bill.— As regards the Punjab Money Lenders’ Bill, this Associa¬ 
tion would not suggest even for a moment the passing of such legislation. It appears 
that it was supported by one community and opposed by the other. Such communal 
enactments do not serve any useful purpose, but, on the contrary, produce distrust and 
disharmony and aggravate communal tension. Apart from its other effects, it will raise 
the cost of the business of the lender, which may not be justified by the volume of the 
business done. Those, who have practical knowledge of the affairs between the village 
money-lender and the borrower and of tho village life, can easily perceive that such a 
piece of legislation will create ample distrust between the lender and the borrower and 
make it impossible to have the dealings in the ordinary convenient way which 
is so essential to village life. This is our general view of the Bill, as, at present, we are 
not in a position to give our views in extenso on the various provisions of the Bill. 

8ECTION II. 

Indigenous Banker. —Before recording our answers, we want to make it clear that 
our Association is that of shroffs (Bankers) and not of professional money-lenders and 
usurers. The words “ shroff ” and “indigenous banker” are throughout used in the 
same sense. 

The, Shikarpur Shroffs' Association. 
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Question l.~ Functions of an Indigenous Banker. —Tlfe functions of an indigenous 
banker are to advance monies on current accounts, on hundis, on mortgages and on 
seourity of produce, goods and ornaments; to discount hundw, with the banks and 
in the market; to give and receive remittances through Telegraphic Transfer Orders 
and Demand Drafts and to doal in bullion and coins. 

Some shroffs also do commission agency business. 

Question 2.— Financing of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. —The indigenous 
bankers do not directly finance agriculture (zemindar and cultivator) in Sind. The agri¬ 
culturists in the pimince are mainly financed by the grain dealers who, barring a few', 
draw for their finance upon the general market. In this connection the bankers also 
contribute a share. As the agriculturist is financed by the grain dealer, so the crafts¬ 
man—in Shikarpur the weaver, a relic of the old village industry, being the principal 
man,—is financed by his ora middleman, the cloth merchant. 

The looal trade finds its finance in the general market, including the. banker. 

The Shikarpur shrtffs do not directly deal with the agriculturists in Sind because the 
latter lack in business instinct and business habits. Bankers do not deal where they 
do not expect regularity and straightforwardness. The protective Acts have impaired 
the credit of the agr; oulturists. In Bombay the Sliikarpuri bankers finance trade and 
small industries. In Southern India they finance agriculture, industry and trade. In 
Burma they finance merchants (chilled) who advance to agriculturists. In this con¬ 
nection attention is also invited to Question 1 of Fart I. 

Question 3.—(A) The Siiroit’s Capital, Business and Expenses. —It is not possible 
to give an estimate of the capital and of the volume of the business of the Shikarpur 
shroffs. It may generally be said that their business is carried on on a grand scale. 

The expenses, incurred by these bankers in their business, are, comparatively speaking, 
moderate. Their methods are remarkably economical, one reason, among others, being 
their simple, yet clean, accurate and reliable system of account-keeping. Any addition 
of the expenses due to a change of the system would be unbearable. 

(B) Shroff’s Relations with Others or his Profession. —The relations between one 
indigenous banker and another are mostly of a sweet nature. In almost all centres of 
their activities they have got their associations for considering questions of common 
interest and for settling their differences, if any. 

In time of need ore banker can easily get money (in dasti aeoount) from another 
banker. Often this can bo done by merely phoning up a friend. 

(C) Banks and Bankers. —(1) The bankers of Shikarpur have no business transac¬ 
tions with co-operative banks. 

(2) Bankers havo dealings with a number of joint stock banks managed both by 
European and Indian agencies. A shroff obtains a limited amount of finance from $ 
joint stock bank on hundis of one or more merchants, endorsed by himself and on docu¬ 
ments of goods. In slack season a shroff deposits monies with banks in current accounts. 
Their relations are mutually beneficial. 

(D) The Shroff and tee Imperial Bank. —The Imperial Bank of India occupies the 
same position as is occupied by State banks elsewhere. The indigenous banker discounts 
his hundis with the Imperial Bank on a grand scale. 

The rate of interest of hundis is guided by the bank rate, mostly a definite margin, 
say 2 to 4 per cent, being fixed over the rate at which hundis are discounted by the Bank, 
holding the drawer, drawee and the bank;r endorsing all responsible. 
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(E) The Facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank.— The facilities given by the 
Imperial Bank can be multiplied. 

(1) The limits fixed are not up to the position of the Shikarpuri shroffs. 

(2) The bank should not compete with the shroff. As the things stand the shroffs 
discount their hundis with the bank, thus letting the bank officers know the names of 
their clients. The bank officers should scrupulously avoid to have direct dealings with 
the clients of the shroffs whose names they know in this way. 

(3) The Imperial Bank should not open new branches as the business of shroffs suffers 
thereby. 

(4) It may bo added that formerly the indigenous banker supplied with funds large 
European purchasing export concerns. But this business is slowly slipping out of the 
hands of the indigenous banker by the reduction of the chargos of remittance by the 
Imperial Bank. This innovation militates against the business profits of tho shroffs. 

Question 4.—Shroff’s Documents. —The samples of various documents used by the 
indigenous banker are given in the appendix. 

f A) Darskani Hundi. —Of these the darshani hundi is payable at sight. It is used for 
remittance purposes. It is either shahjog or riamjog. The last is to be paid only to the 
person in whose favour it is drawn. Shahjog is to be'paid only to shah vapari, a known 
person, who is a substantial merchant and has his business in running order. This shahjog 
hundi is a unique thing. There is nothing exactly corresponding to it in western system, 
but it bears some resemblance to a crossed cheque. Speaking in general terms darshani 
hundi serves the purpose of demand draft. 

(B) Mcdati Hundi. — Mudati hundi is used when money is lent for a fixed term. 
Tho amount of interest duo is taken at the very beginning. This interest is what in 
arithmetic is called banker’s discount. 

These hundis are also discounted in the market. 

A stamped paper is used for this purpose. 

(C) “ On Demand ”.—“ On Demand ” is another inBtrumont used. It is used for 
a loan where time is not fixed and the monoy lent can be demanded at any time. 

(D) Document Hundi.— Document hundi is used when a man takes money and gives 
a railway receipt or bill of lading along with the insurance policy of the goods ho proposes 
to send to another place. This document hundi is sent to the destination of the goods 
consigned. When the money is paid up, the insurance poliov along with the railway 
receipt or bill of lading is handed over to the consignee. 

Question 5.—(A) How the Shroff quants Loans. —Loans are granted by the 
hankers in the following ways 

(1) Chalu-Khata which corresponds to current accounts. This khata serves the 
purpose of both the loans and desposits. When one shroff asks for a certain amount 
of money for temporary accommodation, this transaction, which is of the nature of call 
money ( dasti ) or a clean overdraft, is also included in khata. 

(2) Hundis are used for loans for fixed time ; they are loans on personal security some 
time backed up by a second security for the safe return of money. 

(3) Monies are also advanced on mortgage of immovable property and also on the 
security of valuable ornaments and on that of the goods and produce. 

Of those the loans on hundis are by far greater in volume than other loans. 

The Shikarpvr Shroffs' Association. 
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(B) The terms of their Loans.— The Joans granted on documents like hundis are 
usually short-term loans. Those granted on mortgages are often long-term loans. The 
rate of interest usually charged is a little higher than that of the Imperial Bank. 

1C) Where does the Shroff get H13 Funds.— The indigonous bankers use their 
own capital in the business and to provide themselves with additional funds, they discount 
hundis with banks and in bazar. ■ 

In Sind to some extent shroffs get their funds through deposits. In Shikarpur, however, 
this practice prevails to a very small extent; hundi is the current system. 

(D) Interest on Heposits.— The rate of interest on deposits received by them varies 
between 4 and 6 per cent. 

In our shroff bazar at Bombay in case of dasti the interest varies between 4 annas per 
cent, per mensem (3 per cent.) to 8 annas per cent, per menBem (6 per cent.) 
according to the conditions of money market. 

Question 0.—(A) No Advances in Shape op Commodities. —The bankers do not 
insist upon clients to draw advances in the shape of commodities. The practice 
is unknown. 

(B) Rate op Interest charged to an Agriculturist. —The members of my Associa¬ 
tion have no direct dealings with agriculturist community in Sind. Elsewhere interest 
charged varies from 6 per cent, to 12 per cont. In very exceptional cases it is higher 
than that. 

(C) Reducing the Rate op Interest. —The rate of interest can be reduced provided: 

(1) That the rate of the Imperial Bank and other leading banks is permanently reduced 
to vary between 4 per cent, and 6 per cent. 

(2) And that the indigenous banker is able to command more abundant funds. They 
may be increased :— 

(а) By the Imperial Bank offering facilities mentioned above in the question 3 (E) 

(Section II). 

(б) By restricting the activities of the exchange banks in connection with receiving 

deposits and using thorn in foreign lands. 

(c) By limiting the activities of the foreign insurance companies so as not to use 

Indian monies outside India. 

(D) How to ameliorate the Agriculturist’s Condition.' —The reduction of the 
rate of the interest can certainly ameliorate the lot of the agriculturist community, 
provided that the agriculturist is awakened to his interests and made to build up his 
business character, weaning himself from extravagant habits. 

(E) Net Income of Shroff.— The net income of an indigenous banker on his own 
capital is generally not more, than 7 per cent, or 8 per cent, per annum and this in years 
in which there are no losses owing to tho failures of the constituents. In case of failures 
the profits may be wiped off and the net result may be a loss. For about last 8 years 
the traders have been suffering reverses after reverses resulting in many failures owing 
whereto tho profits of shroffs have decreased. 

Question 7. — (A) High Honour of the Banker. —There is absolutely no prejudice 
against the indigenous bankers. They are looked upon as tho safe depositees 
of the people’s money as they carry with them hoary traditions of the known sowcars of 
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the country, which traditions they scrupulously maintain. So high is the shroffs’ honour, 
that they make and receive payments without passing any receipt. The beauty has 
been that on no occasion have payments been denied. Their account books are 
considered to bo the most reliable. 

(B) Discriminatory Laws be abolished. —There is no special law for the protection 
of the shroff. This Association suggests that all discriminatory laws that hinder or delay 
the execution of decrees passed on negotiable instruments should either be repealed or 
at least their application be restricted to suits other than those arising out of negotiable 
instruments. 

(C) Legal Facilities required. —The period of limitation of suits on negotiable 
■ instruments should be extended to G years instead of 3 years. The f'hixiff Association 

recommends that the especial procedure contained in chapter XXXYTI of the Civil 
Procedure Code for summary trial of suits on hundis, etc., be applied to First Class Sub- 
Civil Courts at banking centres such as Shikarpur. 

Stamp on negotiable instruments like hundis should be reduced to a minimum. 

Unstamped or under stamped negotiable instruments should be admitted in evidence 
on payment of duty and penalty like other documents. 

The Insolvency Act, as it stands now, militates against the interests of the shroffs. 
People, having recourse to subterfuges, go scot freo under the law. It should be so 
revised and simplified as to assure expeditious disposal of claims and disputes regarding 
insolvent’s property and to insure quick collection of his assests and distribution 
thereof to the creditors. In no case should the insolvent he entitled to a discharge 
unless he has paid his debts in the proportion of 6 annas to a rupee. 

The cost of insolvency proceedings on the part of the insolvent’s estate and tha' 
of the opposing creditors should he reduced to such a minimum that no substantial pa 
of tho assests should bo wiped off by such costs. Composition should be oncourage 

(D) The Dealings of the Shroff with his Clientele. —The dealings of t 
indigenous bankers with their clientele are absolutely sound and at the same time v 
convenient and easy. There is no formalism, no red-tapism, no Iosb of time. 
Bankers and their clients have sweet social relations, straightforward business connect 
guided by accurate calculations correct to a pie. 

Question 8.— (A) How Shroffs may be made more serviceable.—T o make the 
indigenous bankers more serviceable to tho country they should be supplied with State 
funds on low rate of interest. ’ 

(B) Consolidating Shroffs. —For strengthening and consolidating tho indigenous 
banking system the following measures may bo taken:— 

(1) The indigenous bankers iuay bo persuaded to form combines, wherever possible. 
In this system the different bankers can pool together their capital and then work in 
different areas for the common cause. To encourage this system the Government can 
advance to the combine an amount equal to the capital of the combine. The advantages 
are obvious :— 

la) Greater co-operation and co-ordination. 

( b } Eliminating of unhealthy competition. 

(") Increase of credit and capital. 

The Shilarpur Shroffs Assuriaacu. 
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(C) Shroffs’ Scientific System of Accounts.— The system of the accounts of the 
Indigenous bankers is, though a very simple one, extremely scientific and complete. It 
does not differ very much from the double entry system of the modern banks. But the 
rules of the thuimb adopted by the shroff in calculating his interest and prices are far 
superior to the methods of the modem banks. They wonderfully economise time. If 
the indigenous lpankers adopted foreign methods of keeping accounts, it would become 
more expensive for them. The increase would be such as their profits cannot bear. 

(D) Inspectio n of Accounts. —The accounts of the indigenous bankers are not open 
to general inspection, but a client can always ask for and get true copies of accounts if 
he so wishes. 

(E) Control 01 Operations undesirable. —(1) Delicate. —The indigenous bankers 
would oppose any measures calculated to control their operations and to give publicity 
to t-heir accounts. This is natural. Banking is the most delicate business, credit being 
its chief commodity. 

(2) Shroffs not Artific'AL Beenos.— They that desire that the banker’s business 
should be regulated are carried away by false sentiments. They forget that the 
sowcars are not artificial beings created by some body, but that they are there as the 
result of economic conditions. They have served a useful purpose for centuries in the 
past and are of real necessity at present. 

(3) Undoing Work of Centuries. —Measures for regulating bankers would be an 
undue interference in tun working of the present system, which is a creation of centuries 
of smooth commercial relations, and a result of natural laws of supply and demand and 
competition. These laws should be allowed to have a free play even now. 

(4) Regulate all Trades.— If the business of a banker should be regulated, why 

ould not the other trades also bo regulated ? Why should the middleman make any 

ofit at all ? Why should he not be eliminated altogether ? In India a large volume 

the trade and commerce is in the hands of the foreigners. Before regulating the 
ff, all this business should be regulated. 

) Banker and the Manufacturer.— Much has been made of the banker’s profits, 
m comparison of those of the manufacturers, they are nothing. Manufacturers earn 
30unt of their expert knowledge and the shroff earns because he has a clear and deep 
t in the working of the money market. 

Profit includes Insurance. —It may also be added that the so-cailed high 
interest of the shroffs is really interest plus insurance charges. The risks of the banker 
are very great and he must provide against these; if he did not, not only he but his 
customers, both depositors and borrowers, would be involved in trouble. 

(7) Regulating Business unfair. —It is very unfair that the shroffs, who stand as 
guarantee with hanks and others, for the sake of the agriculturist, trader and artisan 
and who finance the latter with their own money and with that of others and who 
undertake risks, should be hampered with unnecessary legal restrictions. Certainly 
the shroffs cannot brook this interference. 

They that advise the imposition of the restriction on shroff's business aro either 
interested parties or people who have not got sufficient knowledge of banking 
business. 

This Association would strongly protest against any interference with or control gn 
the working of the shroffs. 
mo y 106—44 
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In the case of unacceptable nature of the security offered every *sane and sound 
businessman would refuse to lend the money. With all that the indigenous bankers 
undertake risks such as no bank would. Unlike banks the shroff has at his back long 
years of personal experience and contact with his customers. 

The ordinary demands of tho people are supplied. But there is a great room for 
expansion of the business. If the indigenous banker could command greater funds, he 
would be able to help the expansion of agriculture, trade and industry. 

The linking of the indigenous bankers with central and provincial money markets can 
be achieved more by natural ways, by producing mutual trust and goodwill for the 
good of the people than by imposition of artificial laws. We do not suggest that 
indigenous bankers should be made or placed in the position of the agents of the central 
or provincial organizations. But they should be immediate' suppliers of money to 
agriculture, trade and industry as is being done now and the indigenous bankers in 
return should be supplied with funds in addition to their own capital by the central and 
the provincial banks within limits of their prescribed credit. Bnt bhese limits should 
be liberal. 

(B) Shikarfur Shroffs’ A'.tivities. —The, Shikarpur shroffs h ivo by dint of labour 
and through enterprising spirit already linked themselves with important money markets 
of the country. They utilise their own capital and the capital of their townsmen in 
profitable markets, augment their capital by discounting hundis with the banks and 
finance agriculture, trade and industry in a large number of towns in Madras, Burma and 
Bombay. 

(C) Branches of Banks not wanted. —This system should receive due recognition 
and be adopted by others. When the indigenous banking is thus encouraged am 
patronized, there will be little need of multiplying the branches of the joint stock, centrr 
rural or urbran co-operative banks in districts. Branches of the Imperial Bank ai 
the joint stock banks are already there in more important places and the urban co-opc 
tive banks have not in some places proved very useful owing to lack of business insti 

in the management and in their clientele. 

It may be also added that tho indigenous banking system is less costly and E 
responsive. 

(]> '■•EiVE Bank. —As a fountain-head of the country’s finance a Central R 

or- tit k may be started or the present Imperial Bank may be invested \v 

the duties and privileges of such a bank. To bo useful a bank of this nature 
have on its directorate representatives of Indian interests. 

(2) Reserve to be invested in India. —-The Reserve Bank must be made a real 
reserve bank. Its head office should be located in India and Indian resorves of all sorts 
should be deposited in the country and invested in enterprizes and industries within 
India and chiefly in such enterprizes as are controlled and managed by Indians them¬ 
selves. 

(3) Reserve Bank and Shroffs.— Then the bank should encourage and patronize 
indigenous bankers as pointed out above and should give facilities to them even as the 
Imperial Bank does now. 

Shroffs have not got any idle money lying with them and the Shikarpur shroffs have 
no village money in their hands. 

The, Shikarpur Shroffs' Association. 
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3t is unfortunate that the banks usually drain monies from the district to the central 
places. 

To stop these funds from flowing to the capital towns each bank should publish the 
balance sheet of each branch clearly bringing out bow f^r their activities are helpful to 
the local traders. 

Another step necessary to achieve the same result is to stimulate and develop the local 
industries so as to make it remunerative to invest money in them. 


SECTION in. 

Question 1.—(A) Facilities for Investment. —-The existing facilities are. sufficient 
and the savings of t he people, excepting those of some ot I he Mahomedans, arc already 
invested in the post office saving banks, postal certificate and other concerns. 

(B) Prejudice against interest taking. —Prejudi< ■«.*. against interest is dying fast in 
the province. Several Mahomedans are actually earning interest and iOibo of the orthodox 
have proposed that the interest earned by their monies r.u\y be used for giving scholar¬ 
ships to the students of their community. 

(C) Investing in (I old, Silver and Land.— Indians' had their indigenous banking 
system from times immemorial. Then there were the industries which took up their 
savings. 

The hoarding habit and the habit of concealing underground originated and 
grew because of :— 

(a) the unsettled political conditions on the eve of the establishment of the British 

Empire, which left the people only one way of providing themselves with means of 

living on a rainy day. Ornaments can easily purchase necessaries of life ; 

((>) deterioration and disappearance of industries ; 

{(■) social customs. Ornaments form a pari of 'dri'i.hnn.' 

After all wearing of ornaments is not a peculiar s ,n of the Indians. Other nations 
also use them. 

People have a very exaggerated notion of this hoarding habit. It has bee:* • hat 

during the past decade India has imported 38 crores worth gold and silve ,fcaj\ 

This means only Rs. 1-4-0 per head. Is it much ? 

People try to invest in land oe< a use agriculture is the only industry left to them. 

Question 2. -Postal Certificates.-- Postal certificates are popular. They and the 
treasury bills, with their jbtgh rate ot : -rest and easy terms, compete with the 
indigenous bankers, who h ave, from ti immemorial, been the custodians of the mono- 
tary interests of the country. piv.-»*nt- inve^'/neiit in cash certificates amounts to 
crores of rupees. 

The rate of interest O’u cash certirh.ates is ; \idy too high. It should not be increased. 

Question .3. Where do people keep tin .» money ? The national income of India is 
very low’ as compared in ’hut of the eih< kinds. With such resources at his command 
the Indian cannot be expected to saw- me n. What little some of our people are able to 
save is invested in Government securities, (-ash certificates, post office savings bank and 
other concerns. 
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Question 4. —The Cheque Habit.—The habit of using cheque is slowly increasing and 
the abolition of stamp duty has accelerated its use. The man, who has no business 
relations with banks, finds it hard to use cheques, for the cashing of one simple cheque 
will cause him much inconvenience and loss of time. 

On this account the Government servants, in the first instance, will resist the 
payment of their salaries through cheques. This innovation, therefore, must wait for 
some time or it may be experimented upon only in a limited area in the ease of highly 
paid officers. 

Question 5 (A).—Banking not of recent growth.—It would not be correct to say 
that the hanking or investment habit is of recent or slow growth in India. Banking has 
been known in India since the very dawn of civilization. 

(B). The Imperial Bank Branches.—The opening of the Imperial Bank branches in 
tlie mofussil towns should be discouraged because it leads to the decrease of the business 
of the shroffs and has the tendency to drain away capital from local market. 

APPENDIX 

Shroff’s Credit Instruments. 

Darshani or Demand Draft. 

( 1 ) 


Rs. 10,000 Shikarpur, 21-4-29. 

On demand please pay to (Payee)__ ... or order the 

sum of Rupees Ten Thousand only for value received cash. 

To Seth 

Name of Drawee flankers 


Name of Dra wer 


Note.—This does not bear stamp. 


( 2 ) 


Mudali Hunch'. 


Rs. 10,000 Shikarpur, 21-4-29. 

(90) ninety days after date without grace days I/Wo promise to pay to 

-----—.or order the sum of rupees Ten Thousand only 

for value received in cash. 


ih'ame of Drawer. 


Note.—Stamped paper at the rate of As. 1-6 per cent. 
The Shikarpur Shroffs' Association. 
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( 3 ) 

On Demand. 

Rs. 10,000 Shikarpnr. 21-4-29. 

On demand I/We promise to pay_or order 

the sum of Rupees Ten Thousand only with interest nine percent, per annum for value 
received in cash. 

Signature... ... 

Note—Stain]) one anna up to Rs. 250 
,, two ,, ,, 500 

„ four „ „ 1,000 or above. 

(4) 

Doeumont Hundi. 

Rs. 10,000 Shikarpur, 21-4-29. 

On demand please pay to---_or order the 

sum of Rupees Ten 'thousand only for value received against Railway Receipt of 200 
bales of cotton and Insurance Policy 
To 

Name of Drawee 
Calcutta 

Name Drawer. 


Oral Evidence. 

THE SHIKARPUR SHROEE ASSOCIATION was represented by 

(1) Mr. HIRANAND PARSRAM NICHANI, Chairman of the Eirru of Seth Parsam 

Hassanand. 

(2) Seth LUNIDASING SATRAMSING of the Firm of Seth Satramsing Lunidasing. 

(3) Seth HASASING JESASING of t he Firm of Seth Satramsing Jesasing. 

(4) Seth TAHALRAM RADH AKISHIN of the Firm of Seth Begraj Radhakiskin. 

(5) Seth KHUBOHABD FATEHCHAND of the Firm of Seth Fatehchand 

Khubchand. 

(0) Seth JETHANAND of the Firm of Seth Naraindas Gangavishindas. 

(7) Seth CHELLASING SATRAMSING of the Firm of Seth Satramsing Chelasing. 

(8) Dr. KISHANCHAND M. BULCHANDAN1, M.D., of the Firm of Seth Parsram 

Hassanand. 

(9) Dr. BHAGVANDAS J. DEV1DASANI, M.B.B.S., of the Firm of Seth Deumal 

Isardas. 

(10) Mr. TARACHAND D. GAJRA, M.A., The Secretary of the Association. 

12564. The Chairman: Mr. Hiranand, you are the Chairman of the Shikarpur 

Shroffs’ Association ?—Yes. 
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12565. Will you please toll us what is the constitution of this Association ?—This 
Association has been formed only now for the purpose of this memorandum. 

12566. Was there no Association before ?—There was no regular Association before* 
but we used to meet and consult even before. 

12567. There is an Association in Bombay known as the Multani .Shroffs' Association, 
and when we wrote to them they said that they would give evidence in Shikarpur. Is 
it separate Association from your Association ?—It is one and the same. The head 
offices of Bombay firms are bore, because the actual capitalists arc here. There is an 
Association in Bombay and there was an Association here also, and we used to meet 
ofton here. But when we read in the papers certain reports against shroffs, this Associa¬ 
tion was formed for the purpose of this memorandum. 

12568. Does it consist of members who are from Shikarpur 1 —Yes. 

12569. Are there any members who are from outside Shikarpur 7—-No outsider at 
all. All are from Shikarpur. 

12570. Is this memorandum printed in consultation with the Bombay people ?—Not 
in consultation with Bombay people, but here in the committee of the shroffs. 

12571. What are the objects of this Association 7—To save ourselves from the attacks 
of others, to protect our own interests and to represent the case of the shroffs before this 
Committee. 

12572. In the case of other shroffs' associations, such as the Bombay Shroffs’ Association 
and the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, they have other objects, for instance, arbitration, 
fixing the rate of interest amongst themselves and fixing the usages. Has your Associa¬ 
tion also the same objects ?—Yes, the same objects. 

12573. Have you any relations with other shroffs' Associations either here or in 
Bombay 1 —No ; wo have no relations. 

12574. Coming to the definition of shroffs, some witnesses have said that shroffs are 
quite distinct from professional money-lenders. Are not village sowcars shroffs ?—No ; 
we are quite distinot from sowcars inasmuch as we never lend money either to villagers 
or to cultivators and our business is of a purely banking nature. 

12575. l)o all your members work individually ?—Yes. 

12576. Do they not work in combination 7—No. 

12577. Do they not work in partnership ’-—Sometimes it happens that one shroff 
firm purchases hundis and sends them to another shroff firm in partnership. 

12578. Speaking about the co-operative societies, you say in your memorandum : 
“ The borrower has also to meet other incidental expenses.” What are those incidental 
expenses ?•—As a matter of fact this point was discussed in our committee, and there were 
certain zemindar shroffs, who said that the procedure of the co-operative societies is such 
that many formalities have to be observed by the borrower, and incidental expenses are 
involved. 

12579. There are no stamp duties 7—No stamp duties, but the borrower has to procure 
sureties when the land is not mortgaged and the surety has to be taken to the head office. 
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12580. But when the shroff lends money he also wants a surety, and the same 
expenditure would be required ?—In the case of shroffs, there is no expenditure necessary. 
The practice is that sometimes the shroff goes to the borrower himself and asks him if he 
wants money, and sometimes the shroff takes a hundi form with him and asks the borrower 
to sign. .Sometimes the borrower comes to the shroff. The procedure is very simple. 

12581. Speaking about the village sowars, you say that the interest charged is 9 per 
cent. ?—It varies from 6 to 9 per cent, in ease of advances made by grain dealers to their 
zamindar clients. 

12582. But we have been told that the interest charged by sotvears varies from 12 to 
36 per cent. ?—Here grain dealers charge twelve annas per cent, per month to bigger 
zemindars. 

12583. Most of the witnesses in Sind told us that the rate of interest is very high ?— 
That may be in the case of cultivators. I am speaking of dealings between grain dealers 
and zemindars. 

12584. When the g 'ain dealers advance, is it a condition that the produce is brought 
to them ?—No ; in case of need they take money, and when they send the grain to them 
for sale, they charge ihem commission. Generally there are mutual accounts. They 
charge 6 to 9 per cent, and sometimes even 12 per cent. This is in the case of bigger 
zemindars. 

12585. What is the rate for middle class zemindars ?—They pay 12 per cent, to 24 per 
cent, and sometimes even more. 

12586. Whom do you call bigger zemindars ? How much assessment do they pay '!— 
About Rs. 20,000. There are zemindars who pay lakhs of rupees assessment. There is 
nco hard and fast rub?. 

12587. You say, “ i n Sind the indigenous banker does not play much part in financing 
agriculture directly.” Does your shroff finance the village sowcars ?—Not the Shikarpuri 
shroff. 

12588. Supposing ,he village sowcar wants money, does he not borrow from the 
shroff ?—He may borrow from the grain merchant, and the grain merchant borrows in 
the market, and these shroffs might purchase their hundis and thus they contribute 
indirectly to the financing of agriculture. 

12589. It is rather curious that the shroffs from the north of India do more business 
in Burma, Colombo and Madras than they do in Sind. What is the cause for that ?— 
The causes are the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act. And there is not enough business for shroffs here. 

12590. Before the passing of the Acts was there more financing done here ?—Before 
the passing of the Act, the shroffs used to advance money to grain merchants, and the 
grain merchants used to invest their money with cultivating classes. The hundis of 
merchants in villages were easily sold in cities, but after the passing of these Acts hundis 
are not sold in cities. The shroff s\so does not wish to lock up his money for long periods. 

12591. You say: ‘The loans are advanced on accounts and hundis, sometimes 
through a second personal security insuring the safe return of the money.” Do you 
follow the system adopted by the Imperial Bank insisting on the second surety ?— 
Usually we give money on personal security, but sometimes when we find the parties 
not safe, we insist on second personal security. 
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12592. You say that you advance your loans mostly for short periods, say, two or 
three months. In that case how do you finance agriculturists, because they would not 
be able to repay in two or three months ?—They do not take from one shroff, but they 
take from several shroffs for different periods, and when a loan matures, they pay one 
shroff and borrow from another. 

12599. Do you finance small cultivators or big ones ?—Both small and big culti¬ 
vators, but mostly we finance the trading class. 

12594. You say that your rate of interest varies with the Imperial Bank rate generally, 
but we found in Bombay, for instance, that the rate in the bazar sometimes, especially 
during the slack season, had not much relation with the Imperial Bank rate. 
The Imperial Bank rate depends upon various causes. The Imperial Bank rate in the 
slaok season was 5 or 6 per cent., while the bazar rate had no relation with it. Is it not 
the case here ?-—That is correct, because there are other considerations governing the 
bazar rate. Sometimes the money is vory cheap, and there is no demand for it 
during the slack season, and people want to utilise that money, so at that timo the rate 
is very low and perhaps lower than the bank rate even. 

12595. Speaking about marketing, you say that the produce is brought to mandis 
or markets. Are there many such markets here 'Yes ; in Shikarpur itself there is one. 

12596. Outside Shikarpur is the produce usually sold in villages ?—Sometimes it 
is sold in villages and sometimes it is brought in the cities. There is no hard and fast 
rule for that. 

12597. You say that pooling of agricultural produce is not possible because the 
agriculturist is always in chronic want of money. Cannot some arrangement be made 
by which this produce can be kept in a warehouse and advances made against it up to 
60 or 70 per cent. ? That is done in the case of cotton in Sind. Can it not be done here 1 — 
I could not tell you much about it. Sometimes they have to pay off their debts 
immediately and, therefore, they cannot pool their produce. 

12598. You say, “ Foreign trader cannot give such facilities as an Indian merchant 
gives in marketing season.” Do these foreign traders finance tb any large extent in 
this part of Sind ?—They purchase the produce. 

12599. Do they finance before, purchase ?—I do not think so. At least no instance 
is known to us. 

12600. I ask this because some people said that in the Presidency these foroign 
merchants have taken to finance before purchase so as to eliminate the merchants that 
come in the middle ?—As regards wool, they give advances in Karachi through their 
guarantee brokers on tho understanding that they export the wool through them. 

12601. Speaking about industries in India, you sav that many of these industries are 
dying out. Is that due to want of finance and want of proper marketing facilities, or 
do you think it is mainly due to competition ?—There is very keen competition, especially 
now the Japanese goods are competing with Indian goods. We can get Japanese grey 
shirtings or drillings for twelve rupees, whereas other type would cost sixteen rupees. 

12602. Same quality ?—The; durability may be less, but the quality and the fineness 
is the same. To the touch and to the eye it appears better quality. 

12603. One of your suggestions for developing industries is that Government should 
set apart a special fund to subsidize the industries. That is the only suggestion you make 
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about the finance. Do von, as a banker, think that there is room for an industrial bank 
or banks in this part of the Presidency, which can finance industries ?—[ should think so. 
Industrial banks could co a lot. to finance the industries and encourage cottage industries 
in villages, because they keep the cultivator busy in his spare time. 

126'H. The village i ulretry requites sma'l capital. Cannot co operative societies 
provide the necessary finance for t m-c small men ?—Yes ; co-operatives societies 
should do it. I think they can do it. 

12605. Speaking about litigation, you s,.y : “ Mostly the credit facilities depend upon 
honesty and straightforwardness of dealers in whose case there is no apprehension of 
resort to law suits.” W ill you kindly explain that ?—In the mercantile community 
honesty and straightforwardness is tho best asset, for a man. He may be a poor man, a 
very poor man, indeed k ‘ has nothing, yet if he s very honest in making payment and 
does not conceal anything, and if he goes to his lender and says that he is unable to pay 
and a.-'ks for time, the lender will give hint time because he knows that he is honest. 
There arc cases in which sowcars and even rich people cannot claim credit because 
they arc not honest. 

126!)!). Speaking abort the Usurious Loans x\et, you say that the courts allow 
reasonable rate of interest in Sind. What is the reasonable rate of interest ?—One per 
cent, per month. Courts allow nine to twelve per cent, in case of agriculturists, and tiiev 
allow up to ono rupee n no annas per month, that is. one pice per rupee per month, in 
ease of non-agriculturists. Sometimes different rates are allowed in particular cases. 
After decree they allow six per cent. 

12807. Is the Usurious Loans Act used here ?—Yes; courts do know it and they do 
n force, it. 

12 JOS. Speaking about the Punjab Monoc-lenders Bill you say that your Association 
is opposed to passing such a legislation. There are various points of view regarding the 
Bill. Would you agree that it is desirable for money-lenders to keep their 
accounts properly ?—Yet.. 

12609. Secondly', is there any objection to show their accounts to debtors ?—Yes, it 
is necessary to show if they are demanded ; but there should not be any obligation placed 
upon the money-lender. If the debtor demands it, the money-lender always 

gives it. 

12910. But there should be no objection to the money-lender", being required to give 
the account every six months or so ?—Certainly, when they are demanded ; and 
t he debtor should accept the receipt, of it, so that, afterwards he may not say that he has 
not received the account. Generally, they are in fact given when demanded. I think 
there is no complaint about it. 

12611. Coming to part II of your memorandum regarding indigenous banking, we 
are out to see how the indigenous banking system can bo developed and how it can be 
made to co-ordinate with the other banking system. These are the main objects with 
which our enquiry is concerned. Would it: be correct to say that the main business 
of the iShikarpur shroffs it dealing in hundis Yes. 

12612. You say that you do not receive much by way of deposits ?—No. 

1261-7. Who receives deposits ?—It is this way. Formerly there used to be large 
deposits kept with shroffs, but now the transactions of hundis have become so simple 
md popular that a man .vho has even Rs. 3(19 only purchases a hnndi. 
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12614. Even the non-mercantile people ?—Yes, even wolnen in Shikarpur do that. 
They purchase hundis, because they get interest in advance, and after 61 days they can 
renew them and receive interest again. 

12615. Is that very common ?—Y 7 es; all classes of people take liundis. The system 
of deposits is discontinued here. 

12616. Are there no fixed deposits 1 —No ; deposits can be demanded at any time. 

12617. You say that shroffs do not do any other business except commission age ncy 
business. Are there not some who trade on their own account ?—No ; Shikarpuri shroffs 
do not do it. That is only in the Presidency proper in case of shroffs of other 
communities. 

12618. Do the shroffs give cash credit ?—Yes. 

12619. You say: “ The agriculturists in the provinces are mainly financed by the 
grain dealers, who, barring a few, draw for their finance upon the general market.” l!ow 
do they draw on the general market ?—They draw on the genera! market by wri in ; 
or drawing hundis. 

12620. On shroffs ?—General market means shroffs and others also. 

12621. You say that in Bombay the Shikarpuri hankers finance trade and small 
industries. Which small industries ?—Pressmen, thread-makers, bottle-makers and 
other small industrialists. 

12622. Is that also done by hundis ?—Yes, usually by hundis. 

12623. Do they take promissory notes ?— Hundis or promissory notes. They wil 
never take ncn-negotiable documents. 

12624. Would it be correct to say that a large part of the working capital of Shika 
puri shroffs is their own ?—Y’es ; that depends on the capital of the separate individual 

12625. You say : “ In time of need one banker can easily get money? (in dasti 
account) from another banker.” What is dasti account ?— Dasti account is call money. 

12626. Coming to the question of the relations of shroffs with joint stock banks, 
do tho Shikarpuri shroffs act as guarantee brokers ?—Not as real guarantee brokers. 

12627. But they got advances from joint stock banks 1 —Yes, they get advances on 
hundis and on documents of goods. 

12628. Are there no difficulties in your dealings with joint stock banks apart from 
the Imperial Bank ?—No difficulty; but the limits are fixed by banks. 

12629. As regards your relations with tho Imperial Bank, are you satisfied with the 
facilities generally given by tho Imperial Bank ?—Yes ; we are satisfied. But we have 
suggested in our memorandum certain facilities that we want from the Imperial Bank. 

12630. So far as the limits fixed are concerned, it is a question between you and 
the bank, and nobody can interfero ?—I do not think it can be done. 

12631. You say that the Imperial Bank should not have direct dealings with the 
clients of shroffs. If the clients find that it is to their interest to deal directly with the 
Imperial Bank, why should they not do it ?—The Bank will induce the shroffs’ clients 
and gradually shroffs will lose their clients. Thus the shroffs’ best business will be taken 
away. That should not be done from the economic point of view, because the shroffs 
get money from the bank and they invest it with their olients. 
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12632. But the Imperial Bank finances big merchants generally ?—In the case of 
big merchants who borrow from us as well as from the Imperial Bank, there is no 
objeotion; but in the case of small merchants, who borrow from us, they should not be 
induced by the Imperial Bank. 

12633. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Does that objection apply to the Imperial Bank of India, 
which gets State funds, or does it apply to all kinds of banks ?—Other banks cannot 
be checked or controlled. 

12634. You say that the Imperial Bank should not open branches. But we have 
been told that the opening of branches of the Imporial Bank has helped merchants ?— 
It may be that way. But it is this way also. The money of the small places is taken 
away by the Imporial Bank to the bigger places by opening branches at small centres. 

12635. If it is required in small places, would they not provide finance ?—At present 
they do not do that. Shroffs havo their firms in these small places, and the Imperial 
Bank compete with shroffs. There should not be competition between shroffs and the 
Bank. 

12636. Do you.want no competition between shroffs and joint stock banks or between 
shroffs and the Imperial Bank ’—With the Imperial Bank and even with joint stock 
banks, if it can be helped. 

12637. How can you prevent joint stock banks from opening branches ?—We cannot 
control joint stock banks, but we can control the Imperial Bank. There is a fair field 
to every one, but the thing is, wherever there is competition between shroffs and tho 
Imperial Bank, the market suffers and the business of the shroffs suffers. 

12038. You have given some forms of hundis in your memorandum. Do you usually 
:suo English forms '!—Yes ; nowadays Sindhi forms are mostly out of use. 

12039. What exactly is tho reason u by the vernacular forms are out of use ?—They 
are printed forma. 

12640. The Chairman : Is that because these forms can be circulated elsewhere 
besides Sind ’—Yes ; because English language has become the common language 
of India. 

12641. Does the period vary ?—Yes : generally it is 61 days to three months. 

12042. The first form of hundi, which is a darshani hundi, resembles very much 
a cheque ?—Yes. 

12643. I find that you have mudali and darshani hundis in vogue ?—Yes. 

12644. Have you also a bearer hundi ?—No, we do not issue it. 

12645. Do you not have bearer at all ?—No; all Shikarpur shroffs do not have 
bearer hundis. In Bombay they have these hundis. We cannot pay unless we know the 
parties. 

12646. About the question of bearer hundis, there is some conflict of opinion on one 
point. There was formerly the practice when people thought that once a bearer hundi 
should always remain a bearer hundi. Later on there was the decision of the High Court 
that a bearer hundi can be changed into an order hundi. The Government of India 
wanted to undertake legislation at the suggestion of bankers. I do not know whether 
you would like to eepress an opinion on this point ?—There is one thing, viz., most of our 
people do not know English and there will he so many endorsements. Considering all 
these things, I say that if it is once a bearer, it should always remain a bearer hundi. 
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12647. Shall I take this as the opinion of your Association that once a bearer should 
always remain a bearer ?—Ves. 

12648. There is also another proposal by the Bombay Shroffs’ Association. They say 
that in former times a shah was a definite person ; now-a-days anybody claims to be a 
shah and, therefore, there should be some association like theirs or like the Chamber of 
Commerce which should define who is a shah and a list should be kept. Is there 
any necessity for such a list ?—The opinion of my Association is, it is not practicable. 
The reasons are these. There are several associations. For instance, there is the 
Memon Association, there is the Borah Association and in Bombay there is the Marwari 
Shroffs’ Association and there are several other associations. To make a list of all these 
and to go through the list every time and referring to it from time to time is a very diffi¬ 
cult task. Sometimes new firms are formed and certain firms are closed. Therefore it 
is a difficult thing to keep a list and to give intimation from time to time as to the 
changes that take place. 

12649. Supposing a man draws a hundi on Karachi and the drawee pays it to a man 
whom ho believes to be a shah and he fails, who is responsible ?—The man whose money 
is with him suffers. It was his lookout not to send it to him. 

12650. Mr. V. L. Mehta : The difficulty arose in Bombay like this. After all, you 
can call anybody a shah. There is nothing in law to prevent anybody being called 
shah. I shall give you an instance. Assume there is a firm in Shikarpur drawing a 
shahjog hundi on somebody in Bombay in favour of X, Y or Z ; instead of getting into 
the hands of X, Y, or Z, it gets into the hands, through some wrong delivery by 
the post office, of somebody else who is not a shah but who is a swindler. What he does 
is, he gets hold of about half a dozen such hutidis, collects Rs. 10,000 and decamps. 
And there is a gang of swindlers who have bogus shops. Such cases were brought to tl 
notico of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and they introduced this now type of hunc 
Under the shahjog system will not tho drawee have to suffer under these circumstances 
The cash will be taken by the drawee and ho should not pay. 

12651. In Bombay the difficulty is this. In a small place, like Broach or Ahmedabad, 
you can know who are the shahs, but in a big place like Bombay, it is very difficult to 
know who are the shahs ?—But the drawee should always take care to know whether 
he is a shah or not. He should have dealt with him before. It is for the drawee to take 
all precautions before making payment. If ho were simply to believe that one is a shah, 
then he has to suffer. 

12652. The Chairman : It was brought to our notice by some witnesses in Karachi 
that the usages about fmndis differ not only from place to place but sometimes even in 
the same place. Here a witness has given a list of 16 points about usages of which I will 
mention one or two. The first point is whether on a holiday it is to bo cashed on the 
previous day or on the following day, and so on. These are illustrations. We do not 
want you to commit yourselves to any of these things. The only question is whether there 
should be some standardization of the different usages or not ?—If we can agree to some 
formula about these things it is much better, but there are certain differences between 
our Association and other Associations, With ua the time of payment is upto 6 o’clock 
in the evening, while with other Associations it is upto 4 o’clock. If all these usages are 
sat at rest by common consultation, it would be much better. 

12653. In reply to question 6 you say you want the Imperial Bank to reduce its rate 
of interest permanently. How can it be reduced permanently ?—Wliat we mean is the 
maximum must be fixed above which the Bank’s rate should not go. 
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12651. But you know so many circumstances go to fix the rate of interest. 
In reply to question 7 (V:) You say “ This Association suggests that all discriminatory 
law's that hinder or delay the execution of decrees passed on negotiable instruments should 
either be repealed or at least their application be restricted to suits other than those 
arising out of Negotiable Instruments.” V’hat are these discriminatory laws you are 
thinking of ?—We are thinking of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind 
Encumbered Estates A< t. 

12655. In the next paragraph jou say: “The period of limitation of suits on 
Negotiable Instruments should he extended to six years instead of three years ” ?— 
Sometimes a client wan' a more than three years to make repayment. So the period might 
be extended. Three years is a short period. Six years will he a good term. It will 
accommodate the debt or more and also lea re the banker in a safe position. 

12656. We have been told everywhere in the province that mudati hundis have gone 
out of use during the last few years. Has it been the ease with Shikarpur shroffs ?—No. 

12657. You do sta mp the mudati hundis at tho rate of annas 1| per hundred ?-—Yes. 
12658. And mudati hundis are as much in use as they were before ?—Yes. 

12659. You say th it the stamp duty on it should be reduced ?—Yes. As. 14 is more. 
Every two months wo renew it and in a year w'e pay six times. Formerly it was one 
anna and nowit h is been raised to annas II. If you take the 12 months into 
account it comes to the bond rate. 

12660. .Has the Insolvency Act affected your business to any appreciable extent ?— 
The insolvency proceedings take a very long time and the expenses of insolvency proceed¬ 
ings are so much that in many cases the assets arc wiped off by the expenses. Tho 
aw should be made rerj' simple and tlu winding up should be very speedy. Also the 
xpenses should be much less than that they are at present because something there 
ould be left for the creditor. 

12661. You say : “ In no case should the insolvent be entitled to a discharge unless he 
paid his debts in the proportion of six annas to a rupee.” In some cases he may not 
Me to pay six aanas 1 —Even now' the court has the discretion to provide a condition 
he should not be entitled to a discharge until he pays annas 4 in the rupee ?—In 
ie special cases the court might be given power to use their discretion to discharge the 
n even if he does not pay six annas in a rupee. 

12662. Mr. V. i,. Mehta : Are you referring to the insolvency proceedings at Bombay 
or here ?—I am referring to insolvency proceedings everywhere. The proceedings at 
Bombay I am told are very dilatory. Our suggestion is that there should be more than 
one official assignee because cases have been standing for more than eight years. There 
should be also one person interested to work as official assignee in each district. 

1266:5. The Chairman : In reply tr question 8 (a) you say: ” To make the indigenou 
bankers more sereioeable to the country they should be supplied with State funds at 
low rate of interest.” Is it for any particular purpose you want State funds or generally 
and on what conditions ?—If shroffs .ire to give ioans at cheaper rates, they should be 
supplied money at cheaper rates ; and if we are given some part of the surplus money 
of the Government at cheaper rates, we can certainly reduce our rate of interest. 

12664. In thi next paragraph you make an interesting suggestion that indigenous 
bankers should form combines. It certainly strengthens an organization like this, but 
the question is whether you will be willing to combine ?—We shall be willing to combine 
if we are given Sr.ate funds and some help as are given to other institutions. 
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12665. Except the Imperial Bank, the State does not help any institution ?—Co¬ 
operative societies are being helped. 

12666. No ; they do not give finance ?—If there are shroff combines and capital is 
drawn, the Government can give us some help. 

12667. Will this combination be on a joint stock basis ?—No ; it will be on a part¬ 
nership basis. 

12668. With unlimited liability ?—Yes. 

12669. You probably know that in Germany they have a system in which a certain 
number of indigenous bankers join with a certain number of shareholders and manage 
the whole concern and in return get 20 per cent, of the net profits because their know¬ 
ledge of the local circumstances as bankers is useful. They put in a certain amount of 
capital and they have to manage the concern in return for which they get 20 per cent, 
of tho net profits. Is this the sort, of system which your Association would recommend ?— 
If these combines are formed and State funds are given to them the State can only have 
interest and nothing moro and all the profits or losses should belong to tho combine. 

12670. The system that I was describing is the system in which there are indigenous 
bankers as the predominant partners and managers. Tho management is in their hands, 
while the extra capital is supplied by their shareholders. This is tho system there. 
Government may or may not help, but here it is a joint stock bank in one sense ?— 
It is a good proposal but at the same time wo should be given freedom to have our own 
firms separately. It will then be a good thing, that is to say, the business will be done 
by expert indigenous bankers and they are to enjoy 20 per cent, net profits, provided 
they are also individually allowed to do their own business. 

12671. You sav : “ Indigenous bankers would oppose any measures calculated t 
control their operations and to give publicity to their accounts.!’ One can understar 
that, but when you want Government to give you certain facilities, would it not be fi 
that your accounts should be published and audited ?—We have put the case of shr 
as it is at present. We are strongly opposed to any kind of registration or contre 
regards publishing our accounts. I can give you reasons for that. In the first r 
there is no complaint whatsoever that our accounts are not reliable or that we d' 
keep proper accounts. 

12672. Supposing the Imperial Bank or Government advance you money, u 
they not expect to see your accounts ?—If Government gives ns funds and if Go verm 
wants accounts, in that case by mutual agreement it might be agreed that we might 
send our accounts to Government. 

12673. For audit 1 —For audit or anything. Government might send their auditors 
to audit our accounts. 

12674. Is it your point that they should not be published ?—They should not be 
published because shroffs have objection to make their position open to the public. If 
Government were to give us funds, in that case wo will have separate accounts of our 
dealings with the Government money. 

12675. So you will only give accounts of Government money ?—It is left to the 
choice of the individual shroff to accept Government money on those conditions or not. 
But they are strongly opposed to publishing their accounts. As the Imperial Bank is 
now advancing money to us on hvndie, so Government may advance money to us on 
hundis. The Imperial Bank never claims any accounts from us. They have some 
information about shroffs, and they may act on general information. 

The Shikar pur Shroffs' Association. 
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12676. Some shroffs in other parts have told us about the investigation they make 
through subordinates. They said that the Imperial Bank makes all sorts of enquiries 
from brother shroffs. Have you any objection to that!—We have no objection 
because it is reasonable on their part to make enquiries. We do not object to these 
confidential enquiries being made. Some of cur members do object to the Imperial 
Bank making such enquiries. 

12677. Would you not show your accounts even to the lending authority ?—No ; 
some people might accept these conditions. 

12678. Are you no* in favour of accepting the agency of the Imperial Bank ?—No. 

12679. Is that because your accounts will be examined 1 What is the difficulty ?•— 
One objection is that v e would he acting under the guidance of the Imperial Bank, which 
we do not like. 

12680. You are so very particular about not publishing your own accounts, not even 
showing them to Government or the Imperial Bank, which wants to finance you, but, 
on the other hand, you want the branches of joint stock hanks and the Imperial Bank 
to publish their separate accounts ?—It is because their liability is limited ; our 
liability is unlimited. 

12681. Therefore they should publish their accounts ?—Certainly ;the shareholders 
and the public have a right to know their position. 

12682. You are claiming this as shroffs and not as shareholders ?—We also purchase 
shares and sometimes we are shareholders. In the case of limited liability, people have 
to know the position of a particular concern, hut in the case of unlimited liability 
where a person is individually liable, the dealers deal on the strength of their property. 

12683. But you get accounts and the balance sheet of the concern as a whole. 
ISo you want the accounts of their branches separately ?—Yes ; our object in saying 
this is to see that the money is not taken away from the local places to the central 
place. I think this refers to that only. 

12684. Do you mean the accounts should show what amount is deposited and what 
amount is taken to the central place ?-rYes ; the branches must show how much money 
is deposited and how much money is drawn away to the central place. 

12685. What have shareholders to do with that ?—From the point of view of the 
public they have to knew whether the local money is taken to the central place or not. 

12686. Mr. Kamat: Taking the last point, although a private hanker is not 
concerned very much v i h tho general public, he is concerned with a large number of 
constituents. He may have constituents here, in the Madras Presidency and in Burma. 
Would you agree that this banker should publish hie accounts to show hie position 
and status to all the people with whom he has dealings ?■—We lend money ; those 
constituents are our debtors. 'If they were creditors, they would be interested in 
knowing our position. 

12687. Inasmuch as you receive deposits by way of kuvdis, you have 
also creditors 1 —Yes. 

12688. Then why should you not publish your accounts ?—If they want a copy 
of their account, we are prepared to give it. 

12689. That is -what you do now. But you apply the analogy of the shareholders of 
a public bank. Just as those shareholders are concerned in the position of the public 



institution, so also in your case about a thousand people would be interested in knowing 
your position. Then why should you not apply that principle ?—In the case of joint 
stock banks their liability is limited to the amount of subscribed capital. Jr. cur care 
the liability is unlimited. 

12090. That, makes hardly any difference to the man who deals with you ?—That 
makes much difference. Those who deal with us know our dealings ; they are not forced 
to deal with us. 

12691. There arc two or three important points as regards the dealings of indigenous 
hankers. The first is the standardisation of the practice of shroffs with rgard to hvndie, 
the second is modernising the methods cl indigenous bankers and the third is the question 
of linking them up with the Imperial Bank and other banks and also with other hanking 
agencies. As regards the first point, namely, standardisation of liundis, that is to say, 
making usages about hvndis common in all provinces, how should that be achieved ?— 
That is the point for common discussion. 

12692. Either you must voluntarily meet together and discuss this point through 
Shroffs Associations here, in Bombay and in Ahmcdabad, etc., and conte to some 
common formula, or Government should send round a circular to all these Associations 
before taking any step. Which of the two procedures would you prefer ?—The different 
Shroffs Associations should join together and discuss together and devise 
means. 

12693. In this connection has the time come for you to form a sort of a federated 
Chamber of Commerce ? You told us in reply to the Chairman that you formed this 
committee only when the Banking Enquiry Committee came up, and I am not 
sure whether that association will continue or will dissolve after the Banking 
Committee is over. Do you think the time has come for the federation of shroffs in 
order to come to some sort of understanding for standardisation of hvndis, etc. ?— 
That is again a matter for private discussion. The shroffs might see what is to be 
done for the common good of the business or for the common good of the 
constituents. 

12694. Once we make these usages uniform, the next step to modernise the shroffs 
would be easier. For instance, in Shikarpur we find that you have adopted a standard 
form for letters of credit and demand and mudati hwidis. Do you think the same thing 
could be done or imposed on shroffs, say, in Gujorat or in the Karnatak or in the 
Deccan?—This is alia matter for discussion. There might be difficulties for some 
associations in some matters, but that is a matter for discussion. 

12695. Having found this practicable in Shikarpur, do you think by your knowledge 
of your brother shroffs, say in Gujerat or the Karnatak, whether it would be difficult 
for them to do the same ?—We cannot, say unless we meet together. 

12696. About linking you up with the Imperial Bank and other banks you 
said that you are not in favour of publishing accounts generally, but you will 
be willing in certain cases to show your accounts to the Bank if the Bank 
gives you certain facilities ?—Yes, it will he left to the choice of each individual 
concerned. 

12697. Would it be worth while to increase the present list of approved shroffs kept 
by the Imperial Bank anu other banks ? Would that be a good method of linking up 
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the indigenous bankers with the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks ?—Our Association 
has no objection to increasing the list of approved shroffs. 

12698. Speaking about branches of banks, you say that when the indigenous banking 
is encouraged and patronised, there will be no need of multiplying branches of joint stock 
banks or co-operative banks. You do not want multiplication of branches if something 
is done to the indigenous banking. That something you want is encouragement, and 
along with encouragement you do not want any disclosure of accounts, -which will be one 
of the conditions laid on you. Assuming fora moment that it is a reasonable attitude, 
do you think that wherever there are shroffs, say, in taluka towns and such other small 
towns, no branch of the Imperial Bank cr any joint stock banks should be opened ? Is 
that youridea ?—We have said thatoUr main objection is that branches take away the 
money from local places to central places. We have said in our memorandum: “To 
stop these funds from flowing to the capital towns each bank should publish the 
balance sheet of each branch clearly bringing out how far their activities are 
helpful to the local traders ”. 

12699. Do you object mainly on the ground that all the capital of the loeal places is 
drawn away to central places Yes ; and they should not compete with our 
business. 

12700. But as bankers doing business in Shikarpur at your headquarters do you 
not do the same thing ? That is to say, you draw money from Shikarpur and Sind and 
you carry it away to Bombay or even Burma ?—Yes ; because it pays those who 
purchase our hundis here and for doing business in this locality as there is no safety 
of investment or attraction. 

12701. If indigenous bankers are doing it, why do you object to branches of the 
Imperial Bank utilising their money ?—That might be done from’ business point of 
View. But when the State Bank like the Imperial Bank has its object to hoip the local 
trade, agriculture and industry, the business point of view disappears. And that makes 
the difference between the indigenous banker who has his profit in View and the State 
Bank which has the people’s service in view. 

12702. Have you something like a pass-book system ?—No. 

12703. Do you not think it is a desirable system ?—We do not receive deposits- 
Generally we havp current account with persons who have their own pass-books. They 
never demand pass-books, but we use pass-books in Bombay and other places. 

12704. So do you think introduction of pass-books would not be a step in advance ?— 
Pass-books may be introduced; we have no objection to pass-books being used. 

12705. You have mentioned various improvements which you as bankers have 
already carried out here and you have also stated that your accounts are very straight¬ 
forward and there is no complaint. Let us descend one step lower to the village money¬ 
lenders, who, although not of the same status as yourself, are practically doing the same 
kind of work for the village. Do you not think that their system of dealing with their 
Village people is not so straightforward as probably the system you follow ?—There may 
be instances both ways. The money-lender may not be straightforward in some cases 
and the client may not be straightforward in some cases. But the money-lending class 
in villages cannot afford to keep the accounts in the manner in which shroffs in towns 
keep. Sometimes their business is also very small, and it does not.pay them. 

12706. We know the disabilities. But as they are dealing with millions of village 
clients, and as illiterate clients cannot protect themselves, do you agree that some sort of 
mo Y 106—46 
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Regulation for village money-lenders, at any rate, is necessary ?—Will you kindly tell me 
What kind of regulation you want ? 

12707. Say, something like the Money-lenders’ Act ?—Like the one in the Punjab ? 

12708. Yes ?—If you want that the provision of the Money-lenders’ Act should be 
applied in villages, they will have to keep accounts and very clear accounts. In the first 
place they have no competent accountants in villages, and the business turned out 
by them is not sufficient to keep such accountants. 

12709. Is that the reason why we should not touch them ?—It is just a transaction of 
a few rupees, one man borrowing two rupees and another man taking three rupees. 

12710. Do you mean it would be impracticable to cheek their entries ?—But who will 
oheck the accounts ? 

12711. Do you mean administratively it will be difficult?—Yes. But now-a-days 
after the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has come into force mostly big advances are 
made by means of blunts (bond). In that case no accounts are necessary. Bhans 
(bonds) are the primary evidence of dealings ; and in the case of small money-lenders 
there are very small items. They give five rupees or a rupee in cash or a few annas worth 
of goods to villagers, and if these village money-lenders or shop-keepers are made 
to keep proper accounts of their dealings, it would he very difficult for them. 

12712. Professor Kale : Is tjhere any distinction between Multani shroffs and Shikar - 
puri shro ffs ?—No ; in Bombay .they are called Multani shroffs. We could not tell you the 
reason for it, but perhaps it is like this that in olden days people of Shikarpur 
mostly came from the Punjab and from that part of the Punjab which is called Multan. 

12713. Are they not known as Multanis here ?—They are known as Multani shroffs 
in Bombay. 

12714. There must be some shroffs in Bombay who have come from Multan ? No ; 
they are all Shikarpuri. 

12715. You have stated that Government should bring down the rate of interest in 
■ India. Is it your idea that the rate of interest will be brought down if the 
different reserves, viz., gold standard reserves and paper currency reserves, which are 
to-day with Government and with the Imperial Bank, are consolidated under the control 
of one State-managed Bank ?—Decidedly ; but the management of the bank should be 
Indian. 

12716. Do you not think that the number of joint stock banks and their branches 
are likely to increase in India in the coming years with the economic development of the 
country, and this development of banking is likely to lead to competition with the indi¬ 
genous shroffs ? You have very well stated that the shroffs have rendered very great 
services to the economic development of the country. But do you not think that the 
time has come when the shroffs should do something to strengthen their position in the 
face of the competition that is coming. Is this not desirable from the point of view of 
shroffs themselves ? Because you cannot prevent the extension of modern banking ?— 
What is that something ? 

12717. I ask you whether it is necessary that something should be done to enable 
you to hold your ow r n against the competition that is coming ?—If there is any com¬ 
petition coming into existence hereafter against which shroffs might be expected to 
set themselves, the shroffs will he able to see what can be done when that eomes to happen. 
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But one thing is certain that no banks, whether existing now or coming into existence 
hereafter, can advance money on the same terms as shroffs do. And any system that 
comes into existence hereafter cannot possibly compete with the system of shroffs, because 
the system of shroffs is very cheap, accommodating and convenient. And if you look 
to the instances o< when we advance money and when we receive payments, you will 
see, for instance, ir the case of hundis that if they come to demand payment for hundis 
at any time we are prepared to honour them even before maturity only by taking the 
interest back for the unexpired period. Same facilities in the opinion of our Association 
cannot be afforded by any joint stock bank. We have at our back special knowledge 
of our clientele, which other banks cannot expect to have. 

12718. You sav chat you are not taking much of deposits as other banks do. But do 
you think that you would be able to go on with your funds when large sums of money are 
deposited in banks ?—We do not receive deposits. It all depends on the 
circumstances. 

12719. I am putting it to you for this reason, though we are not primarily concerned 
with that question, that a Central Bank or a Reserve Bank might be started and the 
object of that bank will be to facilitate financial dealings, to lower the rate of interest and 
to give facilities to ill people concerned. It will he at that time that the indigenous 
shroffs, who have been so useful in the past, should take their proper place in the new 
banking machinery ?- -Then we shall see. We can make combines and consider it. 

12720. The Chairman : Agood deal of the action of Government as regards legislation 
and other banking matters will be influenced by the recommendations of the 
Central Banking and other Committees. So if there are any definite schemes 
which shroffs can propose, they will bo properly considered when such legislation 
is introduced. They roust not wait till the competition comes ?—We shall suggest after 
Consideration. 

12721. Will you please send to us the w hole proposal when you prepare it ?—Yes. 

12722. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Do Shikarpuri shroffs not do any business on the security 
of gold and silver ?—They do, but not here. 

12723. We have a statement before us from the Government of India saying that 
while the hundi rate has not changed very much, the rate of interest on advances made on 
the security of gold and silver has gone up considerably in the last fifty years. Is that 
the position here too '.'—Yes, that is a correct statement, because there is very 
heavy fluctuation in the prices of gold and silver. Sometimes they lose in value, and 
that affects the rate of interest that is charged. Now silver rate is 46 per 100 forw’ard. 

12724. Do bankers here make any advances on the security of agricultural 
produce ?—Shikarpuri hankers do not. 

12725. Y 7 ou refer in your memorandum r,o some industrial concerns manufacturing 
tiles on modern lines. Are these being financed by you or by joint stock banks or ha ve 
they their own capital ?—We have nothing to do with them. They have their own 
capital. Tile makers in Bombay are financed by us. 

12726. You do business in Southern India and in Burma. In both these places 
I understand that it is the practice for people to keep long-term deposits either with 
banks or with bankers. Have you not found so ?—Banks keep deposits, but we do not 
receive deposits. Even in Rangoon and Madras we do not do the business of 
receiving deposits. 
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12727. You said that you do not like the idea which has been put before this 
Committee of indigenous bankers functioning as the agents of hanks in India, and you 
explained as one reason that you did not want your business to be controlled by some 
other bank. Are there any other objections ?—It would not be paying to us. There 
will be no margin left to us. 

12728. Would you like the system of post office cash certificates to be continued ?— 
Let it be continued. We have no objection. 

12729. As you are yourself using English hundi and other forms, do you not insist 
that vernacular should be introduced in your province by banks ?—It would be much 
better. 

12730. In Karachi we were given to understand that hanks would have great 
difficulty if the signatures were made in vernacular. Have you experienced any such 
difficulty ?—No, because we know it. Our dealer may put it in any language. 

12731. The Chairman : You said that one of the reasons why you do not like the 
agency idea is that yon do not get anything. Do you not think that if large advances 
are made by the hank to you and one or two per cent, is given to you as commission, 
the business would be paying ?—We would not like the idea of working as subordinates. 
What kind of agency will it be ? If the risk is ours, we shall not take up the agency. 
If the risk is theirs and we have to do business, some of us might accept it. 

12732. You said that some of your bankers finance certain small industries. Do 
they only confine themselves to certain small industries, or do they finance big 
industries ?—It is done to a very small extent. Only small industries are financed. Big 
industries are financed by banks. 

12733. In what shape do yon finance them ?—On hundis. 

12734. Short-term loans ?—Yes, and we renew them. 

12735. Is there a large sale here of hundis executed in Bombay ?—Yes, and so of 
Madras, Burma and Ceylon. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Mr. LALCHAND TECKCHAND of the firm Messrs. Teckchand 
Khubchand, Shikarpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

The present system to provide money to cultivators, haris and landlords is that big 
zemindars have regular accounts with town grain merchants and the mofussil suwears. 
These people advance monies to them on simple credit and such advances are paid back 
after the grain is actually brought and sold. Such is the case with cultivators whose 
provision to get monies is by way of getting taecavi and giving mortgage of pieces of 
land. But in case the crop fails, they have to face litigation or these landlords seek 
protection under the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act or in case of very huge debts 
they seek protection of tho Encumbered Estates Act. 

Part of the .loans is spent on improvement of land and purchase of manure or the 
seeds but it has been observed generally that owing to extravagance and lavishness of 
big zemindars, tho debts are not safely repaid which is again a drawback in the credits. 

In most of the cases the standing crops are also used as security. 

Hr. Lakhand Teckchand. 
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In advancing loans as explained above the interest charged by the grain merchants 
runs generally from 0 to 9 per cent, as it all depends on the honesty of the purpose with 
which the money is advanced. But-in the mojussil, the money-lenders generally advance 
monies at a high rate of interest, say 1 per cent, per month to Rs. 3 per cent, per month, 
and in case of small cultivating class, even a higher scale is charged inspite of ornaments 
security or the land security. 

The resuit is that suc h transactions generally collapse and village money-lenders have 
recourse to litigation, the latter lieing in favour of the debtors when the question of 
decree execution or sale of the mortgaged land takes place. This brings worry and 
exhaustion on the monry-lenders and when any other occasion arises for the advance 
of any loans to other zemindars or land owning class, the question of credit arises with 
the result that the money-lenders being induced to receive a very high interest have to 
fall in traps and advance loans. 

The system of iaccavi is also a cause of poverty to haris, because the money received 
by them is to he repaid on transfer of the produce to money-lenders and thus in several 
cases it has been observed that no corn remains behind for the hari to use it for the main¬ 
tenance of his family. Again, therefore, they have recourse to acceptance of loans from 
the village sowcars till it. so happens that land or some ornaments or their houses or cattle 
are to be pawned with their creditors. 

No instances are av blable at hand where the Imperial Bank or any other banks 
advanced direct loans to land owning class Very recently are known instances of some 
co-oporative societies advancing limited loans on execution of certain documents being 
a sort of weapons to th i societies for recovery of loans. 

Arrangements should be made to start branches of the banks to advance loans to 
Kandlords direct with a limited scale of interest and to the limit which should run regard 
Hieing had to their honesty, respectability and other status which should help them in 
preservation of their “ credits ” opened with the bank. But in case of their breach of 
payment, laws be framed to secure the loans in such a manner that loans are fully repaid 
without spending any more money on the litigation. But in case the banks do not 
advance money direct, '.here should be such arrangements that the endorser who endorses 
any negotiable instruments executed by the landlords should recover by means of laws 
relating to securing the debts in the same manner as banks themselves would recover. 

Loans on Hundis to local Shroffs. 

Here in the town of Shikarpur, the persons possessing money, of course, those who 
have no other course but to live on income of interest, have to invest it in purchase of 
hand is from local shroff who deliver to them hundis written by Deccan agricultural 
class or traders or the industrial people. 

The rate of interest allowed to them is nearly on the scale of the Imperial Bank 
interest. This money is thus locked up with these local shroffs who thus export the same 
To the Deccan where they have their branches. They buy hundis on that side at a 
very high rate ranging from Re. 1 per cent, per month to Rs. 10 per cent, per month. 
Whatever hundis are re jected by the Imperial Bank or any other banks of that side, 
they have found way here to negotiate by endorsing to the persons living on interest. 
This sort of securing loans from the money-possessing people is one of the causes which 
has brought the agriculture or any industries of this place to ruinous condition. 
It is explained as under :— 

The monied persons who now invest money in purchase of the Deccan or Bombay's 
hundis used to lend money to grain merchants or stall other creditable traders or used 
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to invest in certain industries, say ice factory, rice and flour mills or any dyeing factory 
and such others. These grain merchants or any other trader or manufacturers nego¬ 
tiated no hundi papers but simply acknowledged the particular loan on piece of paper 
on one anna stamp or they acknowledged by writing a few lines in account hooks of the 
money-lender. The rate of interest allowed was generally 6 to 8 per cent. This 
facilitated such people to invest their credits in buying commodities and in case of grain 
merchants, they advanced loans to them by receiving 6 or 8 per oent. interest and in 
this way the outturn of money was being made in the local areas. 

Since these shroffs are given opportunities by the Imperial Bank or any other banka 
to receive very high credits by giving hundis of the Deccan traders, etc., with their 
endorsements or those that are rejected are being sold" here, the money belonging to 
local persons is locked and local traders are void of getting any money which has 
brought stringency of the severe type. 

Our suggestion is that hundis executed by the Deccan people should not be sold or- 
passed on in this place. They may be endorsed there and delivered in the Bank. 
This will greatly help the local traders to receive monies here profusely and will be 
a facility to even landlords. 

Wool Trade. 

Advances are paid to the wool dealers by the consigning firms in Karachi and Bombay 
for which 3 month sight bills are to be executed by the dealers. The monies advanced 
to the dealer are to be invested on purchase of wool only and no other commodity. 
Now what happens is that these firms owing to competition of securing many clients 
advance freely any amounts through their guarantee brokers against execution of 
3 month sight bills. This has given opportunity to them to invest money in any othafr 
way, although there is expressly to be written in 3 month sight bill against “ Wool 
but these instructions are not adhered to. The advance money so received by the 
dealers is being spent on lavishly or in doing speculative trades. 

There should be restrictions on the issue of the tvool advances to be solely invested in 
purpose of wool which will stimulate the trade. 

The wool is generally consigned to Liverpool which is the world market. Many stock 
thousands of bales there for sale and every months the wool stocks are auctioned. 
This is again a bad system of auction. According to hypothecation letters the consigning 
firms endorsing 3 month sight bills are given free discretion to sell such wool 
consignments with the result that, in declining market, very' high losses arc to be borne 
by the wool merchants in India and thus poverty enters in. They again have recourse 
to the Provincial Insolvency Act which brings cause of obstruction in tbeir credits of 
receiving advances. 

Our suggestion is that the money advanced to wool dealers should be solely invested 
in purchase of wool and every month or some period after to be fixed by those firms 
the stocks of wools should be supervised here. This will greatly prevent frequent 
collapses in this trade. 

Oral Evidence. 

12736. The Chairman: Mr. Lalohand, your firm is a firm of bankers as well as of 
merchants ?—Yes. 

12737. Does the banking department of your firm finance the trading part ‘/--Yes. 

Mr, LalcJiand Teckchand . 
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12738. You are also a zemindar ?—I have 20 acres of land. 

12739. I find you speak something about agricultural credit ?—Yes ; because I was 
once in the public service as the Inspector of Police. At that time I was in touch with 
agriculturists. 

12740. There are only two points that I want to ask you about. First, you 
say that 3 per cent, per month or even more is charged against the security of 
ornaments ?—Yes. 

12741. From whom ?—It is charged from haris, 

12742. Although the security is enough, they are charged so high a rate of interest ?— 
V 7 es. 

12743. Secondly, you say that the system of taccavi as it prevails at present causes 
great hardship to haris. What is the alternative you suggest ? They want some 
money ; the zemindar finances them and supposing the zemindar stops financing them 
who should finance them ?—Co-operative societies should finance them. 

12744. But co-operative societies must have some one as surety. The hari has no 
land of his own ?—In our province, generally the cultivating class and the zemindar class 
are Mahomedans. Supposing a hari fails to pay, there will be litigation which will be 
protracted and all that in order to secure the money. Thus the zemindars and haris are 
protected under the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. There is also this difficulty. 
My suggestion is this that although the lands are mortgaged to the person lending 
money, there should not be such an act or such a provision of law which should damage 
tltoe interest of the money-lender. 

12745. You want the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to be more lenient ?—Yes. 

U2746. You suggest ‘ Arrangements should be made to start branches of the banks 
to aidvance loan to landlords direct with a limited scale of interest and to the limit which 
Bhomld run regard being had to theit honesty, respectability and other status which 
shoiuld help them in preservation of their credits opened with the bank.” By whom 
arrangements should bo made to start branches ?—By Government or by joint 
stock banks. 

12747. With a limited scale of interest ?—Yes. Interest is the chief thing. 

12748. There is a zemindari bank ?—Yes. 

12749. Does it lend money at a comparatively low rate of interest ?—Yes ; but I am 
not in touch with it. 

12750. About loans on hundis to local shroffs, you say that most of the hundis are 
executed in the Deccan ?—Yes. 

12751. Do you also buy these hundis ?—Yes. When I say the Deccan, I mean 
the Madras Deccan. 

12752. We are only concerned with the Bombay Deccan. You think this practice of 
selling these hundis here is objectionable because it draws away the money ?■—Yes. It 
will never give any prospect to persons here. 

12753. I expect they do it because it brings them greater profit ?—Yes. The thing 
is this that sometimes the Imperial Bank or some other banks accept their hundis and at 
other time they reject their hundis ; and all these hundis are sent to this market. This 
is rather objectionable. 



127«4. But when they refuse, do they endorse it?—No. 

12755. Does the purchaser, however, suffer any loss ? So far as the purchaser is 
concerned, it is endorsed by some local shroffs, is it not ?—Yes. 

12756. You further say : “ Our suggestion is that hundis executed by the Deccan 
people should not be sold or passed on in this place Why 7—I say that money is 

being drawned away from here to distant places in the country, and as a result of 
which the money market locally becomes very tight. There is no money for grai 
merchants or for traders or for miscellaneous shopkeepers. 

12757. But you have the Imperial Bank here ?—It does not advance loans direct 
these persons. 

12758. It gives credit to shroffs ?—Yes, but shroffs do not give credit to these 
persons. 

12759. Speaking about wool trade you say that many people take advancos and use 
them for other purposes ?—Yes. 

12760. Is it not a matter between an exporting firm in Karachi and the dealers ?— 
When a merchant passes this 3 month sight bill of exchange he has to put certain 
conditions regarding purchase of wool. When money is drawn expressly in terms of 
purchase, there should be some restriction by law. 

12761. It is not a matter for Government or for the public to see. It is a 
matter between the exporting firm and its dealers. What should be the restriction 
binding the company to do so ?—It should be to sell at the discretion of the shipper. 
The minimum price should he fixed by the shipper. 

12762. Mr. Kamat : About wool shipments, when you consign them througjh 
Karachi firms, can you put down a minimum at which their friends in the Engliwn 
market ought to sell ? Do you not openly accept the arrangement of open auction 
sale 1 —Yes. But cannot Government fix the minimum at which it should be sold ? 

12763. Then the whole spirit of auction is gone ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The. Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Tuesday, the 28th January 1980. 


Mr. Lalchand Teehchand. 
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Tuesday, January 28th, 1939. 
SHIKARPUR. 


Pbesent: 


Mr. J. A. Madajt, C.I.E., LC.S. (Chairman). 

Professor V. G. Kale. i Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat. j 


Mr. R, P. Masani (Secretary). 


Mr. AGA GUL HASSAN KHAN, Managing Director, Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur, and Mr. SHEIKH GHULAM MAHOMED, 
Retired Deputy Collector, Shikarpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

For current agricultural purposes as well as improvement the zemindars 
are financed by Government, sowcars and where there are co-operative societies by the 
sioeieties also. But the harie who are tenants-at-will are financed for current expenses 
by the zemindar himself or by the village eowcar mostly in kind on the seourity of the 
zemindar. 

Kates oe interest.— Government charges interest at the fixed rate of 7| per cent, 
per annum; co-operative banks and socioties from 9| to 10fj per cent, and sowcart 
from 12 to 38 per cent, per annum. 

Period os' Loan. —Gonorally loans are granted for one crop only. 

Security. —Crop loan* are generally given on personal security. In case of 
longer periods generally la nd security is the rule and where the condition of the zemindar 
is such that repayment is not apparently possible from his produce conditional sales are 
resorted to. 

As stated above, Government, co-operative banks and eowcar finance agriculturists 
while the joint stock ban ts, bankers and other organizations play absolutely no part 
directly. 

At least one crore of rupees would be required to meet the demands of the agriculturists 
of the Sukkur district ana for the province at least 6 crores would be necessary. 

No information is available as to the extent of finance provided annually in kind. 

Detects. —Procedure of loans by Government and societies is rather cumbrous and 
dilatory whereas that of the sowcars is easy of accomplishment and similarly 
the repayments not effected 60 rigidly and compulsorily. 

Tho Government should better have nothing to do with loan grants and the work 
might well be transferred to societies. 

,vo Y 106—47 
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As to the societies, to be more popular and beneficial to agricultural community, they 
should be allowed to transact business like the bhalavina who do not only money- 
lending business but aro also suppliers and disposers and sometimes purchasers of the 
raw commodities. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies including Government. 

Question 2.—Small quantities of grain are generally disposed of in repayment of loan 
to village bania who purchases them at a rate lower than the market rate whereas the 
larger quantities are generally taken soon after tho grain is cleared, to the nearest market 
for immediate disposal to meet the demands of Government and also of the 
next agricultural operations. People are not in the habit of storing their produce for the 
rise though the grain Bale societies have now offered to advance to the extent of 75 per 
cent, of the value of grain deposited with them. Very few people take advantage of this 
concession because they cannot afford to take the risk of the prices going down afterwards. 
Tho markets here are ruled by the grain dealers who in Borne matters act in 
combination against the new comers whether they bo grain sale societies or individuals 
who do not belong to their class. Various tactics arc resorted to, e.g., forward purchases 
and conditional advances binding tho zemindars to dispose of their grain through 
the particular grain dealer and none else. 

As for the possibility of forming pools, the only course -would be to have a central grain 
sale society located at a place like Karachi where large quantities supplied by several 
grain sale societies should be stored and disposed of at an advantage for export to foreign 
countries. This can be done only if tho grain sale societies at various places are also the 
purchasers like grain dealers when the grain is going cheap in the market. As it is now, 
the sellers aro at the mercy of the local bbalarinas who fix the prices at their sweet wi/l 
according to as the grain brought to tho market is much or little. 

Question 3. —Most valuable lands in the district aro rice lands which are flow. Thjeir 
value generally ranges from Rs. 200 to Rg. 800 per acre. The test is whether the hind 
is capable of producing superior or inferior kind of rice and whether it can grow also the 
dvbari or double crop as also the quantity of paddy it can yield per acre. Next 
to it is wheat land which sells at Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 per acre. In the case of wheat grown 
on well water the rates aro sometimes higher. The other kinds of land are flow and lift. 
Tho flow land is generally valued at twice that of lift land as the latter involves more 
labour for drawing water. Garden lands aro very valuable specially in the vicinity of 
large tonus and fetch fabulous price of Rs. l,0t)0 to Rs. 2,000 per acre. 

The land sale in case of Government auction for non-payment of revenue fetches the 
least price and the case of civil decrees is the same except when the decree holder 
himself is the purchaser and tho decreed amount to be realized is more than the bids 
offered at the sales by the other bidders. In private negotiations the chief factor is the 
necessity which compels the seller to dispose of his land or the keen competition for the 
same piece by the several neighbours. 

Question 4.—Lands under restricted tenure cannot be mortgaged except with the 
express permission of the Collector of the district, though this rule is relaxed in cases 
when the land is mortgagod to co-operative societies or banks. 

There are no such institutions as land mortgage banks or agricultural banks or other 
banks for the provision of long-term credit. It is high time that the central mortgage 
bank were started for the province with branches in each talulca if not in each district. 
The businessof the bankshould bo toadvance loans to zemindars at cheap rate of interest, 

Mr. Aja Gul Hassan Khan and Mr. Sheilh Uhvlam Mahomed. 



recoverable by easy instalments, on the security of their holdings of which a record should 
be maintained for easy reference. The large deposits of surplus money in England or 
the Imperial Bank of India have on them a better claim of the zemindars who pay the 
major portion of the revenue than the foreigners or traders and bankers in India, who 
are financed from these deposited funds. The loans to zemindars are comparatively 
much safer than to the traders and merchants w ho go bankrupt any moment and whose 
credit with the banks is established by the policy of nepotism. 

The mortgage bank should be financed mainly by the State which is the chief partner 
in and the owner of the land. If this is cone, people will be encouraged to dejc.sit their 
savings freely in such banks. 

Question 5. —Calculation of interest by the ban/as is generally fraudulent. A Majority 
of the zemindars and :he fiaris with whom they deal are illiterate and have to trust the 
bania to whom alone they look for monetary help in time of need. The bania generally 
counts lunar months rather than calendar months for his own interest and charges interest 
at the very outset which amount he includes in the principal on which runs the interest. 
He never allows a rebate on amounts repaid during the period and charges interest 
on running account which mainly consists of payments in kind sold at high prices. 
Account is settled after every crop and compound interest is charged every 4 or (3 months 
on the unpaid balanei. Before a bargain is struck, demands are made for a lungi or 
reward over and above the interest which is generally 20 per cent, or more of the 
principal amount lent. 

Several ancient and efficient zemindars have lost their holdings outright in payment 
of old debts either by sale to the creditor cr by the process of civil court decrees ar.d have 
Ibeen turned into kamd/irs or haris because they could not discharge theii debts owing to 
cycles of bad years and multiplication of interest and no hope of relief from any other 
source. Many a money-lender has been turned info a holder of land which he manages 
rather inefficiently. A hopeless debtor zemindar or Jiari dees not. put his heart and soul 
in his work as be knows that his entire produce will betaken away by his merciless creditor 
who would not accommodate him to repay the loans by easy instalments or allow him 
postponement. His sole object being to dispossess him of the laud at as early a date 
as possible. 

Question 6.— Most of the minor viiiage industries have been killed bj 7 foreign supplies 
which every village ge s ready made. The viiingersiliiterate as they are bare no value 
for their time and the most important thing would be to educate masses and rouse them 
from their stupor and then to introduce some subsidiary industries in the beginning with 
the help of the State. Dairy farming and producing best breed, spinning and weaving, 
laee producing, poultry farming and such other small industries could with advantage 
be adopted by the villagers provided some profitable outlet is found for them. This 
could easily be done by co-operative societies in which the villagers wiil whole-heartedly 
take part but the scope of the societies is so very limited that they cannot take any 
initiative in matters like these and Government has neither the funds nor the aptitude 
for such purposes. 

Question 7.- — Zemindars as a class are too poor to spare money for keeping deposits 
with societies either for long or short-terms. The traders find their business mors 
lucrative and look down upon the societies as their rivals in business. 

Government cannot afford in its present state of financial stringency to adequately 
supply funds to meet the demands of the societies and through them of the agriculturists 
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As stated above, at least one crore of rupees will be required to make the agriculturists 
independent of tbe eowcars. There is no competition between the joint stock banks and 
co-operative bankB in this district. The chief concession required from the State would 
bo to advance money to co-operative societies at nominal rate of interest or no interest 
if possible. 

Question 8. —The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act and the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Aot have gTeatly curtailed the credit of the agriculturists and consequently the 
rate of interest charged to them is double or treble of what is ordinarily charged to 
traders and others. There will be no necessity for amendment or existence of these 
Acts if the money-lender who charges heavy rates and defrauds the simple agriculturists 
would disappear from the field. This could only be done if a State Agricultural Bank 
finances the agriculturists and supplies their needs. 

Oral Evidence. 

12704. The Chairman : Mr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed, you are the Chairman of the 
Grain Sale Society, Shikarpur 7—Yes. 

12765. Mr. Aga Gul Hussan Khan, you are the Managing Director of the Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur 7—Yes. 

12766. When was this sale society started 7— {Mr. Aga Oul Hassan. Khan) : In May 
1921. 

12767. Are the members mostly big landholders or are there small landholders as 
well 7—Both. 

12768. When your members bring their produce to the Sale Society, is it common for 
them to keop it here for some time or do they usually want to sell it at once 7—There are 
godowns in our Sale Society and they keop it there. 

12769. Do they take an advance 7—In very few cases they take an advance. 

12770. If they want an advance how much do you give them 7—They got 75 
per cent. 

12771. What has been your experience when they hold up their grain ? Do they get 
a better price 7—Yes. In certain cases they lose also. 

12772. But generally it is better for them to hold it up, is it not 7—We advise them 
to hold up their produce when prices go down. 

12773. We were told in Karachi that the Karachi Central Bank has Btarted this ware¬ 
housing business last year and Borne people lost; but does this happen here very often 7— 
No. 

12774. How is the grain sold 7 Is it sold by private arrangement with grain 
merchants here 7—Yes. 

12775. Not by auotion 7— (Mr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed) : We sell by auction 
in Jacobabad. There are a number of merchants who go over there and the highest biddor 
takes it. 

12776. Have you done much business so far in Jacobabad 7—During the year we have 
done business for Rs. 30,000. This is the first year. 

12777. Is the produce sold separately 7—Yes. ( Aga Gul Hassan Khan) : In certain 
cases we grade it. According to the quality they get price. 

Mr. Aga Gul Hassan Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed,. 
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12778. If you have a large quantity, do you get a better price or is the prioe usually 
the same 1 —It depends upon the market. 

12779. Did you have any difficulties about finding buyers at all in the beginning ?— 
(Mr. Sheikh Ohulam Mahomed ) : In Jacobabad, we had some difficulty. The first thing 
is that nobody would buy the produce unless it is sold at one and one-fourth of an anna 
less per maund. Supposing a maund is sold for Rs. 6, in other words the market is Rs. 6 
per maund, what happens is, if it ia sold through the society, they give As. 1 \ leas 
per maund. 

12780. Ia this a Eort of brokerage 7—No, they say that we are outsiders and wo do 
not belong to their clas s and they have resolved amongst themselves that nobody should 
buy the grain from the society, unless it pays As. 1| to the grain merchant. 

12781. It means when a zemindar wants to sell his produce through the sooiety, he 
loses As. 1J 1—Yes. 

12782. Does the zemindar get any other benefit from the sooiety 7—His only benefit 
is that weighment and other things are to his advantage. 

12783. Do zemindars appreciate this advantage 7—Yes, and that is why they send 
their grain to the society. They consider this facility of weighment as an advantage. 
(Mr. Aga Oul Hassan Khan) : Besides the society does not oharge interest over interest 
as a bania does. 

12784. Upon what 7—Upon the advanoes they get from us and besides the aocount 
is also honest. 

12785. Do the buyers pay cash at onoe as soon as they purchase the produce from a 
zemindar 1 —The grain merchants pay on the next day but we pay on the same day. 

12786. Do yon charge the same brokerage as a bania does 7— (Mr. Sheikh Ohulam 
UMahomed); It is almost the same. 

12787. Have any of your members tried to send their grain directly to 
Karachi through the sale society 7— (Mr. Aga Oul Hassan Khan ) .• No, because there 
is risk of loading and other things. 

12788. Have you any agents in Karachi with whom you have made any arrange¬ 
ments 7— (31 r. Sheikh Ohulam Mahomed) : No, because people do not seem inclined to 
send their grain at their risk and the society cannot take the risk. 

12789. Do you finance your members before they actually bring their produce 7— 
The sooiety at Shikarpur does, but the Jacobabad society is prohibited from doing so. 

12790. To what extent does the Shikarpur sale society finance !'■— (Mr. Aga 
Oul Hassan Khan) : Up to Rs. 3,000. 

12791. On the condition that a zemindar brings his produce to the sale society ?— 
Yes. 

12792. What is your experience 7 Have the zemindars always fulfilled their 
promises 7— (Mr. Sheikh Ohulam Mahomed): Generally they fulfil their promises. 

12793. Have there been cases where you have given an advance and the zemindar 
has not brought the whole produce ?—I expect him to bring the whole produce. Wc give 
him the advance only on this condition. There are big zemindars also who have 
borrowed Rs 3,000. 

12794. What is the condition ?—'The condition is that they must at least 
bring produce for double the amount. 



12795. Have there been cases where they have pot, brought anything at an 7—There 
have been very few such cases. We filed suits and have recovered the money through 
the mukhtyarkar. But there are very few such cares. On the whole we are quite 
safe. 

12796. Those who are not members of societies take their produce to grain 
merchants ?— (Mr. Aya Gul Hamsun Khun): There arc many non-members who bring 
their produce to the same society alto. 

12797. Do the members get an advantage which the non-members do not get ?—They 
are equally treated. 

12798. Have you been able to give any rebale to numbers at all ?—In some easts 
we have given rebate. 

12799. Who is a bhalavina ?—(Jlr. Sheikh Ghvlam Mahomed) : He is a commission 
agent and his system is not only to take con'mii-.rion cv.d sell the thing hut hi dues 
lending business side by side and be even pus chases grain. 

12800. I see that you want to follow the same system ?-—Yes, if we are to cope with 
bhalarinas. 

12801. You want sale societies to purchase grain 5—Yes, if the produce is cheap in 
the market. Suppose in Jacobabad the grain dealers combine amongst themseh ea not 
to bid for it or they bid very low, in that case the best course- would be that we t hould 
be the purchaser for it ourselves, that is to say, the society or somebody from the society 
who may purchase his produce. 

12802. If the society is not in a posit ion to find purchasers for the zemindar, where 
would the society itself find purchasers for its own goods S—It can send it to Karachi. 

12803. Do you want the society to take the risk ?—Yes. 

12804. Do you think in the present position it would bo safe for the society 
to undertake such risks?—To a certain extent it will be good and it will be safe 
also, because we know the prices current from various places nr.d on that very day we 
can send the goods to the places where we would get a fair price. The societ y will net 
be a loser. 

12805. In your statement you say that Government should better have nothing 
to do with loan grants and the work might well be transferred to societies, but at the end, 
you say that an agricultural bank managed by the Sta.te should finance agriculture t— 
The reason is this. When an application for a lean is made, it is filed, then enquiries are 
made through the revenue agency. So these enquiries should not be made by 
Government. The money should be supplied by Government. 

12806. If there is a State agricultural bank, enquires v. ill have to he made by 
State officials 1 —It will be by the bant officials who aie quite different from talalis 
and munshis who have other dealings with people. 

12807. You say here that except for the grain which is taken to the village banker in 
payment of his debt, the zemindar takes the grain to the market centres ?—This is the 
system here. 

12808. We were told in other parts of Sind that the whole produce is taken to the 
village bania ?—This is not the system here. Even smaller zemindars who have a few 
cartloads sometimes bring their produce on their own account and sell it in the market. 

12809. Do you sell the produce here according to the market rate ?—Yes. 

Mr. Aya Gui ilassart Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ghuiam Mukiouied. 



12810. I find from your statement that your society in 1925-26 sold grain worth 
about Its. 2,18,000 and then it went down to Rs. 1,76,000. Why is this so 1 — (Mr. Ago, 
Gul Hassan Khan) : This is owing to the year being bad. 

12811. And this year it is only Its. 98,000 up to the 15th of January ?—The season 
is current and in this se rson we expect more, sale of grain. 

12812. You expect .his year sale will be more than previous years ?—Yes. 

12813. Do you thine the co-operative sale system is the best system ?—Yes. 

12814. The grain sod in this market must bo worth several lakhs of rupees ?—Yes. 

12815. You have on y touched a fringe or tho problem ?—Yes. 

12816. If you want lo develop it, what do you think should bo done ?—If money is 
forthcoming to finance ooople wo can get their grain and dispose it off. As there is no 
certainty, wo cannot make arrangement® oven with big merchants in Karachi or elsewhere 
to purchase our grain. 

12817. Do you mean finance for cultivation purposes ?—Yes, and people do not give 
their grain unless and until they are financed by the society. They have already dealings 
with banias who supply their needs throughout the year and unless they know that we 
will supply them sufficiently for their wants, they will not bring their produce to us. 

12518. There is a zemindari bank hero 7—Yes. 

12819. Have you no. made any arrangement with the zemindari bank that any of 
their members who arc financed by them should sell their grain through the sale society ?— 
This arrangoment has been made with them and up to this time in Jacobabad they have 
given about Rs. 50,000 to zemindars. Up to this lime not a single zemindar has brought 
his produce to the sale society even though the condition with the zemindari bank was 
such. The zemindari be tk finances big zemindars and there are two very big zemindars 
earth earning about a Ink l or two who do nor care about their promises. I spoke to the 
Deputy Commissioner twice that they have broken their promises that they made to the 
zemindari bank. Thoy cid not bring their uroduee to the sale society during the last 
khan/ and rabi season, but this time tho Deputy Commissioner has promised to see 
into the matter. 

12820. What about the smaller zemindars ?—They do not get money at all from the 
zemindari bank. The smaller zemindars here get money from the co-operative society. 

12821. Do you think the small zemindars who gat money from the co-operative society 
fulfil their promise >—Yon It is only tho hi:: zemindars who do not care. (Mr. Sheikh 
Ghvlam Mahomed) : This bank supplies advances only to zemindars paying Rs. 500 
assessment and over. Oinert) paying less than Rs. 500 get no help from the bank and 
they are the persons perhaps who, if they get help from the bank, would keep their 
promise. 

12822. Are they not members cf co-operative societies ?—-So far as Jacobabad is 
concerned there are no societies for small zemindars. 

12823. In Shikarnur there are ?—Yes. 

12824. Are they keeping their promise ?— (Mr. Aga Oul Hassan Khan) : Yes. 

12325. You say if finance were arranged, the society could bo developed; but now 
even where finance has been arranged people are not keeping up their promises ?—They 
must be under the impact sion that they receive money from the society. The bank 
should be near the plr.ee o: the society so that they should be under the impression that 



this much has been paid to them by the Bociety, otherwise they oonsider 
it a separate thing. 

12826. They are given to understand, are they cot ?—Yes, but they must be pressed 
to fulfil their-promise. 

12827. Was not this one of the reasons for starting this bank ?—Yes. 

12828. This object has not been fulfilled ?—It is only the first year. 

12829. Do you not think that it is your business to tell them to bring their produce 
to the sale society and that they would thereby be profited ?—Yes. 

12830. But even those who are financed by the zemindari bank to the extent that is 
necessary have not brought their grain to tho sale society 1—(Mr. Sheikh Qhulam 
Mahomed) : TJnfortunatoly they are already tied up. It will require time to break their 
practice. Another thing is we should supply their needs in full throughout the year so 
that they may not go to sowcars. (Mr. Aga Oul Hassan Khan) : You oan find that 
in the first year of this sale society we received grain worth Rs. 49,000. 

12831. You had only 23 members ?—We encourage non-members also. We require 
a zemindari bank in each and every taluka and not only one in the distriot. 

12832. Mr. Kamat: What is the area of operation of this sale society roughly ?— 
(Mr. Sheikh Qhulam Mahomed): It serves nearly half of the distriot. It servos three 
talukae out of seven talukas. The distanoe for this sale society at Shikarpur being too 
long from other talukas, persona from these talukas do not send their grain to Shikarpur. 

12833. In order to serve the district, you think a similar sale society should be started 
for other talukae also 1 —Yes. 

12834. You say that a State agricultural bank would be desirable 1 —Yes. 

12835. Do you mean a bank managed by the State 1—No, but financed by the Stake. 

12836. You have hero some zemindari banks. We are also told that there should 
be a land mortgage bank either for the province or for other districts. Are not the 
zemindari banks practically land mortgage banks beoause you praotically mortgage 
their lands ?—Yes. 

12837. Between the two, what would you like to have 7—First of all a zemindari 
bank does not advanoe to the full extent of the needs of zemindars. Another thing is, 
these zemindari banks do not take a regular mortgage and it is only a simple form taken 
from them and only a certain portion of the land is mortgaged. If a man wants on 
mortgage of his land one-fourth or one-third of the value of his property and if he is 
given suoh a sum, it will facilitate matters. 

12838. In the ease of a land mortgage bank it would be a long-term loan ?—Yes. 
Bnt in the present case it is from crop to crop or from year to year. Besides, in the 
land mortgage bank the recovery of the loan becomes easier. 

12839. Do I take it that you prefer a land mortgage bank to the expansion 
of zemindari banks ?—Yes, unless the zemindari banks also advance them for longer 
periods. Tho zemindari banks only advance for a year. There is another disadvantage 
in the zemindari ba ak. As it is, at present they want one-fifth of tho amount advanced 
which is immediately reoovered as share amount. A man borrowing Rs. 5,000 must 
at once pay Rs. 1,000. Now taking tho interest for the sum of Rs. 5,000 for six months 
or for eight months, if he wants to repay it in six months or so, he has to pay 

Mr. Aga Oul Ihi-ssan Khan and Mr. Sheikh Ghulam Mahomed. 
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11a. 5,500 whereas he actually receives only Rs. 4,000. So he has to pay an extra sum 
of Rs. 500. Now this is a very great burden on the people, though it will inoreaae 
the share amount of the bank all the same it is a very heavy burden on the people who 
shrink from doing it. Out of necessity they go and borrow from the zemindari bank. 

12840. You have described the methods of money-lenders. You say “ Before a 
bargain is struck, demands are made for a sungi. What is sungi ?—It is this 
that when a man goes to a sowcar and tells him that lie wants a credit of Rs. 10,000 or 
he wants to take Rs. 10,000 from him at once or by instalments, the first thing the sowcar 
would say is that he had no money in hand and that he would manage elsewhere and 
for managing to get money he would demand suruji or reward. This reward would 
come to 5 per cent, of the loan. To begin with, this amount is taken at once. In some 
cases it happens like this. In Jacobabad 1 know a man who borrowed Rs. 10,000 from 
a sowcar ; he did not borrow it at once but he took it by instalments of Rs. 1,000 and 
thus he completed the rum of Rs. 10,000 by instalments. But the first thing was he 
had to pay Rs. 1,000 as sungi. So, he got only Rs. 9,000. 

12841. And a bania charges interest at three months rest 1 —Yes. And then this 
amount is added to the principal and interest runs on the whole amount. 

12842. Do you think any regulation of money-lenders’ accounts or fixing a maximum 
rate of interest would be possible ?—It would not be possible and at the same time it 
would not be practicable because what they charge is never on the paper and is never 
known. 

12843. Professor Kak : You said that if a member wants to borrow from a zemindari 
bank Rs. 5000, he has to buy a share and pay one-fifth of the amount at once ?—Yes. 

12844. He has to pay it under the bye-laws of the society 1 —Yes. 

12845. Do you think it is necessary to amend this bye-law ?—I should think so. 

lvi84(1. The Chairman : Has he to pay only once or every time he borrows from the 
hank ?—Only once he has to pay. 

12847. Professor Kale : Would it not be possible to amend the bye-law in such a 
way that the value of the share might be paid by him in instalments instead of paying 
it at once ? Do you think it is desirable to amend it ?—It might bo amended, but I think 
there will be no necessity to charge one-fifth after some time because now the object is 
to increase the capital of the bank, but this object will not be so pressing after a year 
or two. Now we have Rs. 55,000 from members. Supposing this is raised to a 
lakh of rupees probably the rule might lie amended to, say, instead of one-fifth, 
one-tenth or one-twentieth may be charged and it would be reasonable. For the present 
it is very hard for people to bear this burden. It is killing. 

12848. Do you think "hat some change is necessary ?—Yes, 

12849. Do you not think that all this restrictive legislation against the high rate of 
interest charged by sowcars and money-lenders is likely to defeat its purpose unless you 
start co-operative societies and banks which by their competition with money-lenders 
might bring down the rate of interest ?—Yes, that is the only real solution of the problem. 

12850. Is there any strong prejudice against taking of interest by Mahomedans 
here and elsewhere ?—There is, but opinions are conflicting at present about it. 

12861. Do you think that practical steps might be taken to encourage people to 
put in their money in banks ?— I think no step is at all necessary. In due course of 
time things will amend themselves, 
mo r 106—48 
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12852. I was thinking whether investing money in postal cash certificates, where 
the actual interest is not to be drawn but at the end of five years you get interest and 
capital in a lump sum, would not do away with the prejudice ?—I think people under¬ 
stand that it is interest, but now the prejudice is gradually dying out. 

12853. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say, “ Procedure of loans by Government and societies 
is rather cumbrous and dilatory.” What changes would you suggest ?—The changes 
desirable are that if Government wants to advance money, it should he done within 
a certain period. At present the application is kept for a number of days, for a number 
of weeks and sometimes for a number of months. 

12854. Supposing the credit of members is fixed in advance, and when the credit 
of all the members is fixed, the credit, of the society is also fixed, will that he an advan¬ 
tage ?—That will help, but not very much unless the thing is taken away from the official 
clerk. 

12855. Who will do the work of supervision or check or scrutiny ? Will it be done 
by Government auditors or by the union ?—Government auditors are necessary. 

12856. So you would retain the audit, but yon would not like the detailed investi¬ 
gation at the time of sanction ?—Quite. 

12857. You suggest something about the method of recovery by co-operative societies. 
You say that repayments are not effected so rigidly and compulsorily b} r mwrctre. What 
change of method would you suggest for co-operative societies to adopt ? The sug¬ 
gestion made here is that they enforce recoveries a little more rigorously. The practice 
is that when an advance is made for a crop or for current agricultural purpose, must 
the recovery not come out of the outturn of the crop ?—Quite : but supposing the crop 
fails on account of bad season and the man is unable to pay, where will he pay from k 
In such cases of calamity, there should be postponement of recovery. 

12858. Do you suggest that after investigation postponements might be granted 
more liberally than they are now done t—Yes. 

12859. Has your society experienced any difficulty about keeping goods in godowns ?— 
No difficulty has been experienced. 

12860. So you do not want any special facility in that behalf from Government ?— 
Of course, the rents charged for the godowns are rather in some cases prohibitive, and 
the godowns are not well-fitted for the purpose for which we use them. What we do is 
that we get a house on rent, which is a katcha house, sometimes with all combustible 
materials, and we store our grain there. It, therefore, becomes more difficult for insurance 
companies to insure our goods. For our business to be on a firm footing it would be 
better if Government were to grant us a site for godowns, and we will build godowns. 

12861. Apart from your society, is there enough accommodation for godowns ?—• 
Yes, but they are unsuitable houses. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Khan Saheb ALLAHBUKSH KHAN, M.L.C. Shikarpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

I know of three ways by which the agriculturist of the district obtains finances for 
cultivation and improvements of his lands and domestic expenses. 

Khan Saheb Allahhuksh Khan. 
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1. Bania money-lenders who are divided in two e lasses : (1) bania shopkeeper 
and (2) bhalavina. These keep to themselves the dealings of about 90 per cent, of the 
agriculturists. Bania shopkeeper advances money to small khatedars to reasonable 
limits, in cash, corn, clothes, etc. This he recovers with interest which is charged from 
18 to 24 per cent, at the end of the season. If, however, very unfortunately a bad year 
intervenes owing to llood or frost, the agriculturist is granted extension! But as the 
agriculturist’s plight is very hard and his income hardly sufficient for his living, 
the liabilities remain and with exorbitant interest accrued on it, ultimately cause him to 
dispose of his land. I know of many instances where a bania shopkeeper who started 
his business on handful of articles, has acquired large landed property in the above 
manner. No. (2), i.e., hhabivinas advance money to big zemindars and by virtue of 
such advances acquire the right to the disposal of the zemindars grain. The interest 
charged by this class of money-lenders is t omparatively low, i.e. from ti to 12 percent., 
but they are adequately compensated by the commission they earn on the sale of the 
grain. 

The second source is the co-operative banks and societies. There are only two 
co-operative banks in the district, which as far as I am informed finance about 6 per cent, 
of the agriculturists. From this figure it will be observed that the work done by these 
institutions is negligible. With the present condition of these societies, I do not think it 
possible to oust bania money-lenders. The difficulties are that an agriculturist has carried 
on business with a bania money-lender from his fore-fathers and is perpetually indebted 
to him. Comparing a money-lender with a co-operative bank, he appears to me easily 
accessible and accommodating. Unlike the co-operative bank he advances .money with¬ 
out making minute enquiries and does not keep him in suspense. This is all due to the 
illiteracy of the masses, which should as a first step be removed. 

As referred to in the preceding paragraph, an agriculturist carries his business with a 
bania money-lender from father to son even at a great loss and is always under his debts. 
Measures should, therefore, be taken by the co-operative banks to relieve agriculturists 
ot the indebtedness by granting them long-term loans at cheaper rates. 

The co-operative banks as they exist to-day, each by itself, can be of more utility if they 
are all put together. As an individual concern, it cannot stand the competition nor does 
its scanty resources permit its giving loans for long duration. Its funds being limited, 
with no prospect of liberal credit ahead, it trades on smooth path of advances for current 
cultivation. I therefore recommend very strongly that all the co-operative institutions 
should be amalgamated and the Bank as a whole should have unlimited credit with the 
Imperial Bank of India, at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. The revised Bank will be in 
a position to advance money for redemption of old debts and improvement of lands. 

The process of giving loans should be simplified and the period for disposing of a case 
considerably reduced. The Record of 1 tights should be re-arranged so that at a glance, 
the impressions of the true affairs be had. The agriculturists are used to convenience 
and unless we follow in the foot-steps of money-lenders with certain restrictions, we shall 
not be able to improve the agriculturists' position. 

The third source of the finance is the laccavi loans by Government. The rate charged 
on these is about 6|- per cent. In view of the fact that an agriculturist has to incur out of 
pocket expenses to raise taccavi from the Government and also of the possibility that he 
might raise a loan from tho co-operative bank, I recommend that the Government should 
put a stop to such loans in future, ft should leave the work, now done by the 
Government to the co-operative banks. In lieu of the trouble, the Government should 



undertake to collect instalments of loans, on behalf of the co-operative, bank, along with 
its land assessment. 

The difficulties with regard to the sale of grain through the co-operative societies are 
the same as mentioned above. They cannot purchase grain on their own account nor can 
they advance sums before the com is actually stored with them. This will never suit the 
agriculturist who requires money beforehand to cultivate his lands. To facilitate the 
work of sale, I propose that the sale societies, which also exist by themselves, should be 
affiliated to the co-operative banks. Each co-operative bank branch should have under 
its control a number of such societies at different centres. To bear out the local 
competition, they should manage to sell gram at different places and should even send it 
outside the Province if the rates are favourable there. 

Oral Evidence. 

12862. The Chairman: You are a zemindar in Shikarpur ?—Yes. 

12863. You are also Chairman of the Shikarpur Zemindari Bank ?—Yes. 

12864. What is the usual system of cultivation here ? Bo the zemindars cultivate 
through haris, or do they cultivate through hired labour ’—Usually they cultivate 
through hired labour. Sometimes they cultivate through haris. 

12866. Are the haris financed by the zemindar, or have they to go to the bania ?—In 
some cases when the zemindar is rich, he gives loans to his haris, but generally they have 
to go to the bania. 

12866. When the hari goes to the bania, does the zemindar t ake responsibility for the 
repayment of the loan, or he has nothing to do with it ?—He only helps the bania. 
to recover ; he is not responsible for it. 

12867. Are the lands here given on batai and not for cash rent ?—There is a system of 
cash also. When they are given for cash, then no advances are given by zemindars. 
When they are given on batai, they are given finance for cultivation and seed. Seed is 
not advanced, and the cost of the seed is borne by the cultivator. 

12868. What is the system of batai here ? Bo they share half and half f—In some 
cases zemindars do take more, but usually they take half. In case of rice cultivation it is 
half and half, but in case oijuar, three shares go to the zemindar and two shares go to the 
cultivator, but that is not the usual system. 

12869. When the zemindar makes advances to the hari, doos he recover any 
interest ?—No. 

12870. Doos he take a larger share ?—If he is a Hindu zemindar, he takes interest, 
but if he is a Mohamedan, he takes no interest. 

12871. Does he not take a larger share of the produce in that case ?—No. 

12872. What is the usual rate for a hari, if he borows from the bania ?—Bantus have 
their shops in the village, and when the cultivator has to borrow from them, he goes to 
the shop. He does not take ten or twenty rupees, hut he takes some articles and keeps 
his account with the bania. At the time of harvest, the bania goes to him and the 
cultivator pays in kind and sometimes in cash. 

12873- Is the rate not settled ? Supposing he takes one maund of juar, he has to 
return li maund 1 —Yes; especially in this district they charge much more. 

Khan Saheb Allahbuksh Khan, 
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12874. When the zemindar has to borrow, what interest has he to pay ?—He borrows 
at 12 to 24 peT cent. 

12875. If he is a big zemindar, and he borrows from bhalavina ?—In that case it is 6 to 
12 per cent., hut such zemindars may be five to ten per cent. 

12876. Who is a bhalavina' 9 .-- He is a commission agent. He charges from 6 to 
12 per cent. 

12877. Is there also a condition that the grain must be taken to him for sale ?—Yes, 
that is always the condition. 

12878. Have most of the cultivators to take loans for cultivation purposes ?—Yes : 
I think 95 per cent, have to. 

12879. What do you think has been the effect of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act .' 
Has it affected the credit of the zemindar ?—My personal opinion is that it has ; but when 
I consulted my friends, they said that it has not affected. My personal opinion is that it 
has on the contrary harmed by reducing the credit of the zemindar. 

12880. I see that you are in favour of centralisation of co-operative finance ?— 
Yes. 

12881. But you arc not in favour of centralisation of management ?—Of management 
also. There should he a zemindari hank in every taluka, and the taluka bank may send 
one or two representatives to the central bank. 

12882. The taluka bank should be managed by whom ?—By the taluka zemindars. 

12888. That is to say, the power of granting loans should he in hands of the taluka 
hoard ?—Yes, subject to the control of the central board. 

12884. Is it your idea that more funds will come to the central organisation ?—Yes ; 
atad there will be greater development. 

42885. Are you not, in favour of the Government luce/ici system?—No. 

12886. At present is there any source from which loans for long-term could he 
obtained for land improvement besides Government taccavi ?—No. 

12887. Ho you not think some system is necessary under which land improvement 
loans can be obtained ?—It is quite necessary that there should be some source from which 
a man can get loans for land improvement. 

12888. Would you prefer non-Government finance ?—It should be governed by people 
and not by Government. 

12889. Have they appointed any local committees to advise about the distribution 
of taccavi ?—No ; it might be on account of floods that they have appointed in 
Thar Parkar and in this district. 

12890. Have you any experience of the working of that system ?—It is working better 
than it would have been if it was worked by Government agency. 

12891. As regards co-operative sale society, do you agree that the sale organisation 
is necessary ?—It is necessary. 

12892. What should be done to get zemindars to sell their produce through the sale 
organisation ?—I think time is necessary. 

12893. How many members have you ?—Fifty-five. 

12894. How many of them do you think depend solely on the zemindari bank ?— 
I think such members would be about 15 or 20. 





12895. And others have still to go to sowcars ?—Yes. 

12896. Is that because the limit is low ?—Yes ; the limit of the bank was Rs. 500. 
Three talwkas in the Upper Frontier are affiliated with the taluka bank, and there zemindars 
have large holdings and, therefore, Rs. 500 is too small a sum for such big holders. 
We have, therefore, increased the limit from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

12897. But some witnesses have said that if you make finance easy, they would 
borrow more ?—That is true because jieople are illiterate. 

12898. Is there any supervision exercised 1 —What we do is that we give credit 
to the man and tell him to take the money up to his credit as necessity arises 
by instalments. 

12899. Are they doing that '! —Yes, they are doing that, and that is the only way 
to encourage people until they are educated. 

12900. Do they not take in lump ‘!—No ; as the bank is in infancy, we see that we do 
not lend to zemindars who would waste. 

12901. Is there anything being done by zernindari banks to encourage savings of 
people as in the case of co-operative societies they have to contribute some small amount 
every year 'i—The Shikarpur Zernindari Bank is in its infancy, and not a year has 
passed. 

12902. l)o you not think it would be the main function of a zernindari bank V— 
I should think so. 

12903. Professor Kale : Is it your view that district banks should be replaced by the 
branches of the Central Bank ?—No. 

12904. A suggestion has been put forward before us that the Central Bank in Karachi 
should control the whole finance of co-operative societies in Sind ’! —Yes; but with the 
representatives of the taluka committee on the Central Bank Board. 

12905. Quite true ; but the district banks will disappear according to their proposal. 
There would be no district banks as such, and there will be only branches of the Central 
Bank, and it is through branches of the Central Bank that the primary societies will 
be financed ?—I do not agree with that. 1 personally think that there should he taluka 
zernindari banks. 

12906. The Chairman: Do you make a distinction between zernindari banks and 
co-operative societies 'l- —Yes. 

12907. 8o far as credit societies are concerned, do you want the present arrangement 
to continue 1 —I think so. 

12908. Mr. V. L. Mehta: You suggest that the process of giving loans should be 
simplified. Do you refer to zernindari banks, or do you refer to village societies ?— 
Zernindari banks. 

12909. What is your suggestion '!■—We should have a copy of the Record of Rights, 
so that if the property of a man is mortgaged, we can at once know before we advance 
money. That is the only facility we want. 

12910. Otherwise there are no delays as in ordinary village societies t —1 donut think. 

1 think it is necessary in the beginning, because we have to send the application to the 
Assistant Registrar. 

Khan Saheb Allahbuksh Khan. 
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12911. Would you like that system to continue i —It has been continued, and we 
might continue it tor one year. 

12912. About, financing the haris, is it a practice here for zemindars to stand 
sureties to co-operative societies for loans taken by haris from societies ?—I do not 
know that. 

12913. Is it a common experience here that these haris stick to one zemindar 
or do they change zemindar* and run away ?—It. depends on the facilities they receive, 
if the season is good they repay; but if crops fail, they become helpless and cannot 
repay. 

12914. It is a fact that they involve the zemindar into liabilities and then run 
away 1 —Certainly it is, because the Itari is given advances by the zemindar, and if 
the crops fail for one or two years, the cultivators cannot pay and run away, and the 
zemindar will naturally suffer. 

12915. Some witnesses have told us that in villages there is no difficulty about smaller 
lchatedars and smaller zemindars getting accounts from banias from whom they borrow, 
if they demand from them. What is your experience ?—There is no difficulty ; they 
get accounts if they a sk for them. 

12916. Mr. Kamat: Would It he possible to get long-term deposits from Musalman 
zemindars, say, fixed deposits for live years ?—Yes ; if Government will take proper 
interest. 

12917. Go you mean if the rate of interest is proper ?—If the Collector and 
the Commissioner of the division will take interest and encourage zemindars and induce 
them to deposit their money, the bank will get long-term deposits. The zemindars 
will accept the interest willingly, and even the Musalman zemindars would not object 
no it, if it is knowr as a State bank. They do not take interest either from Hindus 
oir from Mohamedans, but if it is Government money, there is no objection to 
renewing it. 

12918. Such money might facilitate loans for land improvement ?—Yes. 

12919. About the Sind Encumbered Estates Act, so far as your own personal opinion 
goes, would you like it entirely abolished or modified ?—I would suggest that it should 
be substituted by some Act but not abolished. There may be some restrictions on the 
zemindars not to dispose of their lands. At present if the zemindar has property worth 
ten lakhs of rupees arid if he wants five thousand rupees, he cannot get it. He has to go 
to bhalavina and get money at 20 or 30 per cent, whereas in the case of sowcars, who may 
have one or two lakhs of rupees, they have two credits. They can get money from the 
people of the town, and they can get money from the Imperial Bank, and there they have 
to pay only 6 or 8 per cent, but the zemindar has no credit. He lives away from 
the town and neither the people nor t he bank would give him money (because of the 
Act, and naturally the zemindars have lost their credit on account of the Act. 

12920. So you do not object to the method by which the claims are decided, but you 
object to the curtailment of the credit because of the Act ?—Yes. 

12921. The Chairman : Are you in favour of restricted tenure being introduced in the 
case of zemindars, so 1 hat they would be able to get money ?—I think at least for the first 
ten years it is absolutely necessary to keep the Act till people are educated. 


(Tiie witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. SAYED HAJANSHAH, Chairman, Co-operative Society, Shikarpur. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

The agriculturists obtain finance for expenses during cultivation from (1) co-operative 
societies, (2) money-lenders and (3) taccavi from Government. 

The rates of interest in this district are as under 

The co-operative societies charge interest from 1| to If- pies per rupee per month and 
interest on taccavi loans is 1J pies per rupee per month. Money-lenders charge generally 
o7| per cent, on the security of land mortgaged with them, while the co-operative 
societies advance loans on the suretyship of two members only. The interest charged 
by money-lenders is very exorbitant and, moreover, their conditions are hard. 

The banius in order to evade the provisions of the existing protective legislature 
generally advance cash loans by having outright sale deeds executed. There, however, 
exists an understanding between the partieanvhereby the land is restored to the owner if 
the loan is repaid punctually. In actual practice, however, it is found that more often 
than not the lands pass out of the hands of the real owners and go to the sowcars. 

The remedy for the present defects in agricultural finance in my opinion is that:— 

There should be at least two co-operative societies in each tapa which should freely 
advance loans to zemindars. With a view to make the working of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties smooth, the revenue officials should have clear instructions to co-operate sincerely 
and give ready effect to the execution of the arbitration awards sent to them. 

The money-lenders advance loans on their own terms. Government taccavi is not 
so freely available. It is the co-operative banks and societies which co-operate between 
themselves and help the zemindars materially. 

Produce is sold through the local merchants who charge commission and other charges. 
The banias do not give proper price or weights and the agriculturists very much suffer in 
consequence. There are only bania merchants in this district who take chief part in the 
marketing of the produce and purchase and sell to their own advantage. The charges 
for internal remittance through the post offices are heavy while remittance by local hvndis 
is not quite safe. Remittance through registered banks on small commission will solve 
the difficulty and the commission charged by the co-operative banks for the purposo 
should also be decreased. 

Question 3. —The value of rice land per acre ranges from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 and that 
of other land from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150. If land is put to auction for arrears of land 
revenue, etc., the bids offered are generally those given for relinguished holdings, and 
paddy land fetches about Rs. 300 per acre, and ordinary land from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per 
acre. Purchase of land by private negotiation depends upon the inclinations of the 
purchaser and the degree of necessity compelling the seller to dispose of his land. 

Question 4.'—There are no land mortgage banks or other banks in Sind to provide 
long-term credit. My suggestions about providing adequate finance to zemindars and 
improving their condition are as under :— 

More co-operative banks may be started in the district which may advance long-term 
loans to the agriculturists. 

The organization of sale societies should be pushed on. 

There is no legal imped iment against mortgage of land. 

Mr. Sayed Hajanshah. 
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The Co-operative Movement in this district has been tairlv useful in meeting the 
financial needs of the agriculturists to a fairly good extent, but still there is much 
scope and need for expansion. 

The condition of the agriculturists will improve materially if rules regarding lending 
are made more elast ic. 

Societies teach members the habit of thrift as they are required to savo something 
annually in the shape of shares. The share capital goes on growing gradually which 
means that the zemindars are saviug as much. 

Post office cash certificates though a ' ery sound investment are not yet so popular as 
the rate of interest on them is not so attractive. 

The zemindars generally utilize their savings, if they have any, in purchasing new lands 
and effecting improvements in them. 

Oral Evidence. 

12922. The Chairman : You are the Chairman of tho Shikarpul' Co-operative 
Society ?—Yes. 

12923. When was the society started ?—it was started in 1913. 

12924. So it is ten years old ?—Yes ; and the reserve fund is Rs. 8,435 

12925. There is a rule that after the first ten years the members can distribute half 
the reserve fund amongst themselves. Was that distributed ?—No. 

12926. Row many members have you ?—At present we have seventy members. 

12927. And what is the working capital 1 —Rs. 29,970. 

12928. Is that enough for all the members ?—1 do not think it is enough. 

12929. Do the members have to go to sowcars '! —Very few. 

12930. Do many of the members get sufficient amount for cultivation expenses ?— 
The limit is only up to Rs. 500. 

12931. But it can be increased ?—Yes. 

12932. Do the small khaledars for whom Rs. 500 is enough go to sowcars ?—They have 
not to go to sowcan. 

12933. But the big zemindars have to ?—Yes. 

12934. Cannot arrangements lie made to finance big zemindars from your society ?— 
We cannot do that unless some rules are framed. 

12935. Do you think that the limit should be increased '! —Yes. 

12936. In your statement you say that money-lenders generally charge 371 per 
cent.?—Yes. 

12937 Is it usual ?—Yes. 

12938. Is it for haris or small khaledars V—For small khaledars and sometimes for big 
khaledars also. 

12939. Have your members taken advantage of the sale society ?—Yes. 

12940. Do all your members send their produce to the sale society ?—Yes, with tho 
exception of a few. 

12941. Those who take advances from the bania have probably to send it to him ?— 
That must be only five per cent. 

-MO Y J06—19 
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12942. You say that remittance by local hundis is not quite safe. Is it because hundis 
are dishonoured here ?—Yes, because sometimes local man failed: 

12943. Have many cases occurred like that ?—Yes. 

12944. Recently ?—Yes. 

12945. Were they shroffs ?—No, they were merchants. People lost their confidence 
in them, and they do not buy hundis. 

12946. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Remittance from where to where 1 Ho you mean remit¬ 
tance from village to Shikarpur ?—Even from the village to Shikarpur or from Shikarpur 
to Karachi or somewhere else. 

12947. The Chairman : Who does the business of remittance ? Agriculturists or 
zemindars do not buy hundis ?—No; zemindars only do that because they generally 
remain outside the town so that they deposit their money with the bania in their villages 
and ask the bania to give them their hundis and when they go to Shikarpur they find it 
difficult to cash them. 

12948. As regards the Co-operative Movement, you say that there is still scope for 
expansion. Do you mean the extension of a large number of societies ?—Yes; there 
should be at least two oo-operative societies in each tapa. 

12949. I expect it is a question of supervision and more staff ?—Yes. 

12950. You say that societies teach members the habit of thrift; that is to say 
they buy shares ?—Yes. 

12951. Do they deposit ?—Yes. 

12952. How much do you have by way of deposit ?—Rs. 300. 

12953. That is small t —It is on account of bad years. 

12954. Mr. V. L. Mehta : What are the rates of commission charged by co-operative 
banks for remittance purposes ?—They are charging more than two annas. 

12955. Cannot you pay the money in the treasury ?—Sometimes we pay, but it takes 
15 to 20 days. 

12956. If the delay is abolished, could you remit through the treasury ?—Yes. 

12957. As regards rules regarding the lending by co-operative societies, would you 
like them to remain elastic ?—Yes; the limit should be increased. 

12958. Do you mean instead of Rs. 500 the limit should be raised to Rs. 1,000 ?— 
Yes, and even more in special cases. 

12959. At present if a member wants Rs. 1,000 can he get from the society ?—Yes, 
but he cannot get more than Rs. 1,000. 

12960. Would you like them to advance more than Rs. 1,000 J—Certainly. 

12961. But the power of sanction will remain with the Deputy Registrar ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned and reassembled at Bombay on Monday, 
the 3rd February 1930. 


Mr. Bayed Uajanshah, 
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Monday, February 3rd, 1930. 
BOMBAY. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, C.I.E., I.C.S. ( Chairman ) 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. Professor V. G. Kale. 

Mr. H. V. Desai. Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. R. P. Masani ( Secretary). 


Mr. J. G. RIDLAND, Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank 
of India, Bombay. 

Oral Evidence. 

12962. The Chairman: Mr. Ridland, you are the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Imperial Bank of India, Bombay Circle ?—Yes. The Bombay Circle includes Sind 
also. 

12963. Can you tell us to what extent your Bank is financing agriculture 
either directly or indirectly at present ? 1 take it that you are not making any loans 

directly to agriculturists 1 —We as a rule finance agriculturists through shroffs. We 
also make advances against grain and other produce direct; in some cases perhapB to 
agriculturists, but, as a general rule, we advance to middlemen who purchase the produce 
from agriculturists. 

12964. We were told in Sind that you have started making advances direct to big 
zemindars ?—Yes, we have been trying to push this method for some time. 

12965. Has this been developing well 1 —It is devloping rather slowly because of the 
prejudice agaist handing over stocks to the Bank as security. 

12966. This is mostly in mofussil areas. Do you have any such difficulties 
in presidency towns Yes. 

12967. Are advances against produce made to big cultivators or to small ones 
also ?—Even to a sma.l man advances against produce are made. 

12968. I think Sir Norman Murray in his evidence before the Hilton Young Commis¬ 
sion does make a reference to this and says that advances are also made to small 
dealers ?—Yes, I understand that in the Madras Presidency, they are financed to a larger 
extent than is possible in the Bombay Presidency and in Sind. I believe that in 
the Madras Presidency there are more small cultivators than in this Presidency. 
I know that some branches in the Madias Presidency give a large number of loans 
against stocks in godowns. We are trying to develop this method here, and we have 
been meeting with a certain measure of success. 

12969. Are goods deposited in your own godowns ?—No, they are stored in private 
godowns under the Bank’s lock and key. 

12970. Ars you in a position to say anything as to the feasibility of having licensed 
warehouses in Tndia ? Probably you know one*of the questions we have to consider 



is how far it is feasible to start warehouses licensed by Government or other public bodies 
and to keep control over them in different areas so that advances could be made againBt 
the security of such goods ?—You already have something of the kind in the Bombay 
Port Trust warehouses. The receipt of the Bombay Port Trust is quite sufficient evidence 
of possession, and an advance can be made against it, but I have already referred to the 
prejudice on the part of merchants against pledging their stocks to the Bank as securitv. 
This prejudice is very strong and we are trying to break it down, and have succeeded to 
a fair extent in some places, but it may militate against the proposal. 

12971. Do you accept railway receipts as collateral security for advances V—No, 
because a railway receipt has not t.he same legal significance as a bill of lading. It does 
not absolutely entitle the holder to the goods in the same waj’ as a bill of lading does, 
but we accept bills, usually demand bills, with railway receipts attached. Many say 
that we finance cotton merchants by allowing them to draw against cotton in transit, 
and to this extent, it may be said, we accept railway receipts. 

12972. It has been suggested to os by the Chamber of Commerce that the railway 
receipt should be made a negotiable instrument. Do you agree with this view V—Yes, 
I think it will be very helpful. 

12973. Could you give us some particulars about the daily average balance 
of Government lying with your Bank at different centres, free of interest ?—Government 
do not keep their balances with the Bank at different centres. Their account is kept 
at our Central Office. There is one account for the Government of India, and the balance 
of receipts and payments at each of the branches and local head offices throughout India 
is adjusted once a month, that is to say, Government receipts and payments every month 
are adjusted at each office and the corresponding debit or credit balance is transferred 
to the main account at the Central Office. 

12974. You were speaking about advances against produce. Is it a fact that you 
refuse to advance against cloth ?—No, it is not a fact. It is quite contrary to the fact. 

12975. You are making advances against cloth ?—Yes. A considerable amount has 
been advanced on the security of cloth, either directly against bales in our possession or 
indirectly by the hypothecation of stocks of cloth as collateral security. We are 
always willing to consider business of this nature. 

12976. How many branches have you in this Presidency ?—Including the town 
branches here, there arc 49 in the Bombay Circle. 

12977. It is said that the branches of your Bank as well as of the joint stock banks 
drain away capital from districts, and make it rather difficult for the trade, agriculture 
and industries of these districts being financed properly at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Do you think that this view is correct ?—No, I am opposed to this view. I would say 
that in any bank with a number of branches it is bound to happen that, at some of these 
deposits will exceed the advances which can be given locally, and at others the reverse 
will occur. The object of extending branches is twofold, viz., to tap the sources available 
for the receipt of deposits and at the same time to find suitable investment for the bank’s 
funds at various places where this can be done. 

12978. Would it be possible for you to give us some figures in some branches showing 
how much money you tap and how much you invest ?—I understand that these figures 
are being collected by the Manging Governors and will be submitted when they give 
evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. J. G. Hidland. 
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12979. Will they not be available for this Province ?—They will be available through 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. The Managing Governors are collecting 
figures for the whole Bank. 

12980. We have been told by some people that the branches of the Imperial Bank 
of India have been vey useful to trade and industry, but many people have said that they 
have been unfairly competing with joint, stock banks and with indigenous bankers, 
especially as the Imperial Bank receives large deposits from Government free of interest, 
while theother banks do not have similar concession. What is your view ?—I would say 
that in return for balances kept by Government this Bank conducts, free of charge, the 
whole of the Treas lrv business of the Government (that is to say, the receipt and 
payment of all moneys due to and by Government, also collections and remittance of 
funds on behalf of all Government departments), and maintain currency chests, at 
their local head offices and branches throughout India, supplying the necessary 
accommodation and staff for these purposes. The cost to the Bank of these services is a 
very considerable itemof expenditure. The Bank also grants ways and means, advances 
to Government from * ime to time and ma intains cash reserves sufficient for the banking 
requirements of the country. The public, get cheap remittances between all our offices 
and branches and have also the facility of exchanging notes for coins and vice versa at 
offices where we conduct Government business. In addition to these various servics, 
we have also assisted Government in the spread of banking facilities and the education 
of the people in banking habits by the opening of 100 new branches, also in the floating 
of loans and in our general co-operation on all questions of currency and 
exchange. If this is put on debit side of the hook, I think the advantage that we have 
owing to the free use ol Government balance is very much discounted. 

12981. Would it bo possible to find out what the cost of the establishment for render¬ 
ing all these services to Government is, on one side, and the profit you get on Government 
balances free of interest, on the other side ♦—I think it is possible to reckon the amount 
of expenditure to maintain all these services for Government. 

12982. Has this boon done ?—I believe this was done; in connection with the proposal 
to establish a Reserve Bank in India. 

12983. Is it available ?—No, it is not available to me. I think the Managing 
Governors will probably be willing to give this information when they will be examined 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, and, no doubt, it will be made available to 
the Provincial Committee. 

12984. Is it not with you ?—No. 

12985. Several witnesses have told us that many of these branches are not paying. 
Could you toll us why ?—This is a confidential matter about which I believe the Manag¬ 
ing Governors are giving evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

12986. It would be confidential perhaps to ask whether a particular branch is paying 
or not, but would it be regarded as confidential if you axe asked to give informa¬ 
tion generally ?—I think the question will be put. in this form to the Managing Governors. 

12987. But can we get information about this Province ?—I think they would like to 
deal with the branches as a whole. I think this question eminently relates to the whole 
of the branches throughout India. 

12988. We have-been told that some of the branches of the Imperial Bank are opened 
at places where there are already branches of joint stock banks and there is just enough 
business for the latter. In consequence of the privileged position of the Imperial Bank, 
tile branch of the joint stock bunk suffers. Can you say whether this is a fact 7 —-It is 
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a fact that some of the new branches were opened at places where joint stock banks were 
already established. At the same time, in terms of our charter from Government, we 
were compelled to open a hundred branches at approved centres throughout India in 
five years. 

12989. Approved by Government ?—Yes, and it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to confine this number to places where no other bank existed. Moreover, 
Government nominated 25 per cent, of the places where new branches were 
opened. There is a general demand for increased banking facilities and it is impossible 
to meet this without making such facilities cheaper to the general public. 

12990. Coming to another question, how far are shroffs financed by the Imperial 
Bank of India ? It has been stated before us that shroffs are not given sufficient 
facilities by your Ban^ except in the presidency towns where hundi business is done ?— 
I have no figures with me. I think with regard to this question also, figures are being 
collected for the whole Bank and will be given by the Managing Governors. In Bombay 
the shroffs are financed to a considerable extent, in various ways, principally, by the 
rediscounting of bazar bills purchased by them and by direct advances on personal or 
other authorised security. At certain upcountry places also (particularly at Sukkur 
branch), their bazar bill purchases (made to finance trade all over India) are 
rediscounted, but, as a rule, accommodation to shroffs is granted at our branches 
by advances by way of loans, cash credits or bills discounted and in some cases by 
advances against produce. 

12991. We are told that it is mainly the Shikarpur shroffs who get such advances and 
not others. Is there any special reason for this ?—In this connection, I would like tc 
bring to the notice of the Committee the fact that through the Multani shroffs trade ie) 
financed not only in this city, but throughout India. Bills which are bought by Multanift 
in Bo'mbay are mostly from Cutehi Memon merchants who finance trade all over this side 
of India including Central India and Central Provinces. Produce is purchased at places 
upcountry by these merchants with funds remitted from Bombay obtained through 
■shroffs from the Imperial Bank. In this way, the Bank has always financed upcountry 
trade to a great extent. 

12992. Mr. Desai: You are financing only one section of a particular community, 
the Cutehi Memons orMultanis. In the case of Gujarat and Southern Maratha Country, 
the merchants have some grievance against your Bank. I say that your Bank is not 
financing on this side of Presidency ?—We have established branches at various places in 
Gujarat and in the South and we are pushing our business there, as far as we can, in 
order to reach the people who require accommodation. 

12993. I think your Ahmedabad branch is there for many years. How many usance 
hundis have been discounted at Ahmedabad ? You know that it is the centre of trade in 
Gujarat. Might I ask you whether the custom applies to Gujarat with regard to 
the method of obtaining finance ?—Personally I do not think so. The shroffs in 
Ahmedabad are very strong. They are big firms and have plenty of means. I do not 
think that the system of bazar hundis is in vogue in Ahmedabad in the same way as it is 
in Bombay. We would bo only too glad if trade were financed in Ahmedabad by the 
purchase of bazar hills by shroffs who in turn could rediscount them with us. 

12994. The Chairman : We are told in Ahmedabad and at other places except 
Shikarpur that usance hundis have disminished to a very great extent during the last few 
years and people are going in for darskani hundis only ?—Yes, the object may possibly 
be to escape the stamp duty. 
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12995. We have been told that your agents are not in close touch with local condi¬ 
tions, because they do not know the vernacular and that they are transferred too often. 
Is that statement correct ?—Personally I do not think there is much substance in that. 
Our agents to a great extent are guided by the knowledge and experience of businessmen 
of their districts, who are constantly consulted by them. 

12996. Do you not have local advisory committees ?—No, we do not have them. 
The information so obtained is carefully recorded, so that new agents have the benefit of 
it. Then there is a connecting link between the old agent and the new agent, namely, 
the Banks’ shrofis or cash-keepers. These shroffs are Banks’ employees, and not out¬ 
siders. I do not think it is necesssary or desirable to appoint local advisory committees. 

12997. It is stated that there is not much discretion left to the local agents, and it 
takes much time when papers havo to be sent to headquarters for sanction ?—I can say 
this, that we do everything possible to avoid delay in this matter. The agents are given 
a certain amount of discretion, and references they make to head office for sanction for 
advances which they have been asked to give are dealt with the same day they 
are received. We have a very efficient system of dealing with all enquiries of this type, 
and we make a point of sending the reply the same day by telegram, if so required. 

12998. You have opened several branches, but it would not be possible or practical, 
I presume, to open branches at small places, at least for some time to come. I find from 
the evidence before the Hilton-Young Commission that there was a proposal for opening 
out-stations of branches already started. Has anything been done in that direction ?— 
Yes, we have some out-stations in the Bombay Circle. 

12999. How are they run ?—One of our employees is put in charge; the business 
dlone there is for the most part advances against produce. 

13000. There is a suggestion made to us by several witnesses that as the Imperial 
Baiuk cannot open branches in, say, talulca (owns and other smaller centres, it might be 
advisable for the Bank to take up some shroffs, who are of the proper standing, and who 
can give proper security, and appoint them as agents of the Bank. What is your opinion 
about this proposal ?—In my opinion the suggestion is an interesting one, but I do not 
think it is a practical proposition. 

13001. Can you give us your reasons why you think it is not practical ?—There are 
serious practical difficult ies, I think, especially in the way of controlling business -of this 
type. Our business is restricted by our Act. At the present time with our own agents 
and with our own employees and our existing system we can be satisfied that these 
restrictions are fully observed. That would be one of the practical difficulties to know 
that these guarantee shroffs or agents would l>e strictly carrying out the terms of our Act. 
Also I think these shroffs are doing their own business, and here wc come down to the 
personal element. It would be left to the shroffs to say when selecting business whether 
advances were on behalf of the Bank or himself. 

13002. If they are put under the same restrictions as you put your agents, for 
instance, to apply to head office for sanction, would the difficulty still remain ?—I think 
it will. 

13003. At present tho shroffs are not registered, and their accounts arc not published, 
but if they agree to get themselves registered and to have their accounts audited by a 
Government or bank auditor, would that remove the difficulty to some extent ?— 
It would depend upon what the registration would be. Would the shroffs be required to 
submit their balance sheets show ing their position '! 
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13004. Yes ?—Well, then, I do not know whether this would result in the Bank giving 
them additional facilities or withdrawing facilities already given. 

13005. If they were registered and if their accounts were audited, would the 
difficulties of appointing them as agents of the Imperial Bank still remain ?—I do not 
think it would remove all the practical difficulties. 

13006, Do you think that it is possible to give greater facilities to the shroffs 
as a class than what are being given at present ?— Shroffs in the mojussil, I suppose ? 

13007. Yes?—I think it would be, if they could get over the prejudice that exists 
against pledging their stocks. 

13008. That is as regards shroffs, who are doing commission agency business ?—Yes, 
I think most of the shroffs upcountry do such business. They buy produce or they givo 
advances to holders of produce and in turn they want finance in addition to their own 
funds to handle their business. If they would more readily pledge their stocks, whether 
their own or held on behalf of other people, that would facilitate our giving them accom¬ 
modation. As I have said, wo are making progress in this direction and are inducing the 
people generally to overcome the prejudice and to pledge the stocks with us. Another 
possible way would be the extension of the system of re-discounting trade bills. 

13009. Can you toll us in what way your Bank is helping the Co-operative 
Movement ?—We act as their bankers for the custody of their balances, and we give 
them advances on security. 

13010. Were some concessions withdrawn recently ? We heard about it in 
Karachi ?—Yes, certain concessions were withdrawn. 

13011. Were there any special reasons ?—Yes, we now givo the same facilities to the 
co-operative banks as to other Indian banks. Also as agents to Government we give 
the benefit of transfers to and from our branches at par, when such transfers relate t'o 
purely co-operative business. 

13012. We see frofn a note which was submitted by the Government of India to the 
Joint Select Committee on the Reserve Bank of India Bill that the finance provided by 
your Bank for the Co-operative Movement in Bombay is less than in other 
major provinces of India. Are there any special reasons for this ?—The reason, I think, 
must be the comparatively greater strength of the Bombay Provincial Bank. 
My recollection of the balance sheet of the Bombay Provincial Bank is that it has deposits 
of about one and a half crore and has advanced to co-operative societies only about half 
that amount. 

13013. The credit allowed by your Bank to the Bombay Provincial, Bank has, we are 
informed, been withdrawn because of the floating charges on its general assets created 
in favour of debenture holders. As the Bank has a separately invested sinking fund of 
three and half lakhs as against eight lakhs of long-term debentures, and besides 
has holdings in Government securities valued at forty lakhs, do you not think that your 
Bank would be sufficiently protected for a credit of four lakhs ?—It is a technical difficulty. 

13014, We understand that the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation recommended 
that undrawn portion of the cash credit given by the Imperial Bank might be useful to 
the co-operative bank as a fluid resource ?—It is only a technical difficulty. We are 
willing to give them advances, provided our legal position is secured, and we rvere advised 
by our legal advisors that the Bombay Provincial Bank cannot pledge anything 
specifically, because the whole of their assets are pledged by the debentures issued by 
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them. I understand that they are taking legal opinion on the subject with a view ti 
try to overoome the difficulty. It is not the case that we are not desirous of helping the 
Bank by giving it advances. On the contrary, we would be only too glad to do so. 

13015. Do you give any cash credit to the district banks ?—Yes, we are doing that, 
I think, at Jalgaon. 

13016. As regards remittance transfer receipts, you said just now that so long as the 
facilities are required for purely co-operative purposes, you give them, but who decides 
the question ? Is it the local agent who decides whether a particular remittance 
is required for a cc -operative purpose or not ?—In this matter our agents carry 
out instructions- laid down by the Government in the Resource Manual relating 
to remittance transfer receipts. We are merely agents of Government in this matter. 

13017. We are told in one district that the agent refused to remit certain money on 
the ground that in his- opinion it was not meant for purely co-operative purposes, while 
on the other hand, the co-operative bank hold that it was for a co-operative purpose '!— 
What was eventually decided in that case ? 

13018. I could not tell you that. But wo are told it was the agent who decided and 
refused to remit ?—I r.hink that is an isolated case and I do not know the particulars, 
but our agents are agents of Government in this respect. 

13019. Have they authority to refuse ?—It is all laid down in the Resource Manual. 
I think they have a right to ask for a certificate showing that the remittance is for a 
bona fi.de public purptse, and our agents must follow the rules laid down in the 
Resource Manual. 

13020. It is also stated that the agent refused to change currency notes into cash, and 
to convert currency notes of larger denominations into notes of smaller denominations ?— 
1 am not aware of any instance. I will take up any particular case that comes to my 
ntxtice. Our usual pra dice is to exchange currency notes for coin and vice versa to 
a reasonable extent, 

13(021. As regards j our relations with joint stock hanks, has there been any conflict 
regarding the operations of the bankers' clearing house ?—There has been some 
misunderstanding in the past through some of the member banks not realising that the 
Imperial Bank is merely a member of the clearing house and not the clearing houso itself. 
The point in dispute has not been settled. 

13022. Have all members equal rights ?—Yes. 

13023. Has each member equal votes 1 —Yes. 

13024. Has there been any conflict about the discounting of local trade bill, especially 
Multani bills ?—There is always a conflict of interests between competitors in business. 

13025. As regards the preparations of your Bank’s balance sheet, your balance sheet 
is drawn up in a different way from the balance sheet of the ordinary joint stock banka ; 
is it so ?—Yes, I submit our balance sheet* and the balance sheet* of the Bank of India, 
and you can see the difference. Briefly, our balance sheet is drawn up according to the 
regulations of the Imperial Bank of India Act, and the joint stock banks draw up their 
balance sheets in accordance with the regulations of the Indian Companies Act. 

13026. Is there any special reason why these two arc drawn up in a different way ?— 
I presume the Legislature had good reasons for differentiating with regard to the form 
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of the balance sheets. Also, you have to consider the circumstances under which the 
joint stock bank’s balance shoet has to be made up in the present form. The origin of 
that was, I understand, the position that arose from the bank crisis in 1913, when a very 
large number of banks failed, and it was brought to light that many of them had 
granted advances to the promoters’ firms to an undue extent and on insufficient security. 
I think I am right in saying that it was after that, that legislation was 
introduced by Government as safeguards against the same state of affairs occurring in 
future. It was not made applicable to the Presidency Banks and the Imperial Bank, 
because safeguards already existed there. 

13027. I do not know whether you are in touch with the working of the newly started 
land mortgage banks ?—I am afraid, not. 

13028. Land mortgage banks are started with the idea of advancing long-term loans 
for debt redemption and land improvement to agriculturists. And it has been suggested 
that the bank should raise their capital mainly by means of long-term debentures, 
interest on which should be guaranteed by Government. That proposal has come io us 
from various witnesses, and the question is whether the Imperial Bank would be able to 
help such banks by subscribing to such debentures ?•—In my opinion, the establishment 
of land mortgage banks is a matter for private investors,and eapital should be provided 
by them. At the present time it does not seem to be a practical proposition from the 
point of view of investors to start these land mortgage banks to any extent. 

13029. If the interest on debentures is guaranteed by Government, would the 
Imperial Bank subscribe to these debentures ?—The interest and not the eapital ? 

13030. No ?—I consider that long-term finance should be supplied by investors, and 
not by banks, such as the Imperial Bank of India. It is a great disadvantage to a bank 
t o lock up its money in more or less permanent investments. And land mortgage bank 
debentures would be a permanent advance unrealisable within a reasonably short period 
unless there were a free market for such debentures throughout India. That would 
make a difference, and the debentures would then be on the same footing as Port Trust 
debentures or debentures of other public bodies. 

13031. It is proposed that these debentures should be floated not separately by each 
land mortgage bank, but by a central institution for each province. Would you 
rather have it for the whole country ?—As far as I can see, in the beginning the money 
must come from private investors or from Government if Government are prepared to 
advance it. But for the bank it. would mean locking up assets for an indefinite period. 

13032. As regards facilities for export and import business, it is alleged that at 
present European firms and individuals can get better facilities than Indian films V— 
As far as I know there is no substance in that at all. Export business is hardly financed 
by us at all; we are precluded by the Imperial Bank of India Act from dealing in 
foreign currencies and exchange and, therefore, we cannot take a large part in directly 
financing export business. Our advances to Indian firms and individuals largely 
preponderate over our advances to European customers. 

13033. Is that at headquarters or also in the districts V-—All over. The expoit. 
business that we finance is insignificant. We give finance to a few Indian firms which 
may be used for their export business ; but the extent to which that is done is very small. 

13034. Do you not finance the purchase of agricultural produce by firms which 
export ?—Not beyond India. 
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13035. Are you also in charge of public debt offices ?—We are. 

1303G. Do you th nk there is any need to increase these offices V—No, so far as this 
Presidency is concerned. 

13037. Are there sufficient facilities for the public ?—I think so. If there had been 
demand for more pub] ic debt offices, it would have been met. 

13038. As regards the use of cheques, many witnesses have told us that the use of 
cheques would be encouraged if the vernacular was used for signing —We already 
allow' cheques to be w ritten in vernacular. They are so written in large numbers every 
* day in the Mandvi branch. 

13039. Do you expect the drawer of the cheque to sign before one of your officers V-— 
Yes, if the Bank pays any cheque, which are forged, the Bank is responsible and, 
therefore, we have to he careful. 

13040. Mr.’Desai: At the same time it should not be at the cost of the country 7— 
We allow five or ton cheques at a time to be signed before a Bank officer, and tlieso 
leave to be kept under lock and key. In that way I do not think that trade is 
hindered. 

13041. TheVhainmm: Is the use of cheques encouraged amongst people not 
knowing English ?—Ye s, we are trying to do that by allowing cheques to be written 
in vernacular. Now with the spread of education more and more people know 
English, and the necessity for this is not so much felt. 

13042. Has your Bank considered the question of giving interest on current 
accounts 7—That is a matter relating to general policy, which is for the Managing 
Uovernors to decide. 

13043. I expect that the question has been considered before 7 —Yes, it has 
beren considered. 

18044. Are there any people to whom you do give interest on current accounts 7— 
No Interest is allowed on any ordinary current accounts. 

13045. Have you any suggestions to make for encouraging the investment 
habit 7—I suggest education in regard to simple economic facts and the desirability 
of investing money at interest instead of hoarding it. 

13046. Do you think there is much hoarding in ornaments 7—I think there is a lot of 
hoarding, and that is evidenced by the import figures of precious metals into India, 
which are of large dimensions. 

13047. What is youi experience 7 Do t hese precious metals come out in times of 
scarcity 7—In my own personal experience I have known of actual hoards being realised 
in times of famine or scarcity in Gujerat. There is a regular market for gold ornaments 
in Ahmedabad and when famine or scarcity conditions prevail, the sale of such gold 
always increases. 

13048. As regards the Negotiable Instruments Act, we have rereived certain 
suggestions. The first suggestion is that the Imndi or cheque once drawn “ bearer ” 
should always remain “ bearer.” Do you agree with that 7—Yes, 1 understand that a 
Bill to deal with this point has been circulated. 

13049. Yes, but it has been held over until the Banking Committee has reported?— 

Yes. 
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! 3050. Are you in favour of reducing or abolishing the stamp duty on usance bills ?— 
Yes. 

13051. Abolishing altogether ?—Not altogether, there should be some nominal 
stamp, because people like to see some stamp. But I think a reduction would help the 
creation of a discount market. 

13052. We have two suggestions made to us. One is that the stamp duty, which is 
at present one and a half anna for every Rs. 100, should be reduced to half an anna or a 
quarter of an anna, or should be abolished. What is your opinion 1 —It would be for 
shroffs to express an opinion on that. I do not know to what extent the business would 
be increased by a mere reduction. I think the stamp duty should be a nominal amount. 
A great deal of business is done on one anna stamp at present which should rrally be 
on a two-month hundi stamp. 

13053. If the stamp fluty on the miulali hundi were reduced to half an anna or a 
quarter of an anna per cent., do you think the business would recover ?—I do not 
think it would. 

13054. Would you not re-diseount mudati hundis with only one anna stamp V —We 
cannot, because they are improperly stamped and, therefore, illegal. 

13055. The other suggestion is that the Negotiable Instruments Act should he so 
amended as to oifer protection to bankers for cheques drawn by one branch against 
another. Are you in favour of that ?—Yes. 

1305G. Are you in favour of all suggestions made by the Chamber of Commerce ?— 
Yes. 

13057. Are supply bills and telegraphic transfers issued by you to all who apply, or 
only to those who have made previous arrangements with you or the Deputy Controller off 
the Currency ?—We supply telegraphic transfers on our branches to anybody. Supply- 
bills are drawn on sub-treasuries and they' are issued under instructions from the Deputy- 
Controller of the Currency. In that case we merely act as agents to Government ; in 
the case of telegraphic transfers we do the business as bankers ourselves. 

13058. Are these facilities to the general public satisfactory or would you like them to 
be extended ?—I think that transfers are given in India at a lower rate than in any other 
country. Probably, Mr. Buckley would know something about that. The charge of 
one anna per cent, for telegraphic transfers for Rs. 10,000 and over from any branch of 
the Imperial Bank to any other branch of the Imperial Bank in India is, I consider, 
a very reasonable rate. 

13069. Is it possible for your Bank to distinguish between recognized shroffs and other 
customers in respect of issue of supply bills, demand drafts and telegraphic transfers, 
discounting at branches of demands bills on Bombay, advances of all type ? At present 
we have been told by shroffs that they are treated just as any other customer. Could 
you give certain recognized shroffs certain facilities just as yon give to joint stock banks V— 
The difficulty there would be who is to decide who a shroff is ? I think it would he very 
difficult to say that one manis a shroff and he should get a favoured rate, and that another 
man is a merchant and shroff, and he should not get a favoured rate. 

13060. Where there are no branches of your Bank, do y r ou think remittance facilities 
could be improved through the post office. At present the charges are high ?—I doubt 
it. It would depend on the amount of funds available at post offices. You would 
never know whether the particular post office drawn upon had money or not, and for t hat 
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reason if a draft were issued on it the party might have to wait for payment, until some 
stamps were sold, and the post office had funds. I think it would be rather difficult to 
increase the facility through post office for that reason. 

13061. In Germany, it is stated that the Imperial Bank provides facilities for free 
transfer of funds from one branch to another. Do you contemplate the extension of 
similar facilities in India, especially in the light of the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission that facilities for transfer of funds should be opened and extended ?— 
I do not think that it would be reasonable to give transfers without any charge at all. 

13062. We were tolc in Sukkur that the concession, which you used to give to your 
clients for transferring money from one branch to another, has been withdrawn. Is that 
a fact ?—Yes, it has been modified, because wo found that it was working to our disadvan¬ 
tage. It. is not reasonable to employ staff and pay them without the Bank getting 
anything in return for heir services. This withdrawal is subject to modification in 
specific cases when we are compensated in other directions. If we are not compensated 
in other directions we insist upon payment of the charges. It is a business proposi¬ 
tion ; we have hitherto been asked to do too much for no compensation at all. 

13063. Other complaint brought to our notice is that the Imperial Bank is charging 
mofussil customers slightly more than the market rate for sterling drafts ?—We should 
be on the safe side. I understand the exchange banks do not give you the same rate, 
say, in Amritsar as they give in Bombay. It is a measure of protection to avoid possible 
1 oss in exchange, on our pe rt. We are not like exchange banks. We cannot sell exchange 
ifn the open market ; wo can only buy. We are not allowed to do exchange business 
minder our Act, and we beve to depend on the rate at which we can buy exchange here 
fi|3r ourselves for supplying our customers’ requirements. 

130C4. Would you object to co-operative banks doing inland exchange business at 
plaices where there are branches of your Bank (1) on their undertaking not to make use of 
Gov'ernment, (2) on their agreeing not to quote competitive rate and (3) on their 
remitting funds through you on payment of charges ?—I think they are doing it. If 
you ask my personal opinion, I think the co-operative banks should confine its activities 
to co-operative banking. 

13065. But the remittance of funds may be a part of co-operative banking !—Yes, 
and where it is a part of co-operative banking, we give them facilities of remittance 
transfer receipts free of charge. 

13066. At present it is laid down that this business of remittance is not a part of the 
legitimate business of co-operative banks ?—Personally I do not think it is. They are 
doing it in other words ordinary general banking business. I think it would be somewhat 
inequitable, if we were to give co-operative banks, simply because they are co-operative 
banks, larger facilities than we give to other joint stock banks who are doing general 
banking business. 

t 

13067. But if they undertake not to make use of Government concessions and to pay 
charges ?—There is no harm in doing that, if they want to do that. Personally I think 
they should not do it.. 

13068. That is as regards places where there are your branches. But whore there are 
no branches of your bank, would yon approve of co-operative banks having these 
concessions for remittance pu eposes ?—Personally I think they are taking a big risk if they 
do business of this kind. Co-operativo banks are established specially for the purpose 
of financing co-operative societies, and I think there would be strong objections to their 
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going beyond their business. It would be a matter for the co-operative bank's manage¬ 
ment to decide as to the advisability or not of doing that business. From the point of 
view of the, general public, it might provide facilities, but as a banker I do not look 
favourably on the co-operative banks doing anything except co-operative banking. 

13069. What is your suggestion about the prevention of frauds in the endorsement of 
Government securities and the protection of bona fide purchasers ? Are delays at public 
debt office in any sense a contributory cause ? Are there many such cases of frauds ?— 
I do not think you can say that there are many cases of frauds. 

13070. But where there is a. fraud the bona fide purchaser suffers ?—The holder of 
a Government Promissory Note lias the same protection and also the same responsibility 
as the holder of an ordinary promissory note, under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act. It would be a very difficult matter to legislate further for his protection. 
It is impossible for the public debt office to keep a register of signatures of every holder 
of a promissory note, so that they can check whether the signature is forged or genuine. 

13071. Are they bearers V—No, they are transferable by endorsement . If the endorse¬ 
ments are correct, and subsequently it transpires there is a forgery, the holder suffers. 

13072. Mr. Kamat: What is your position as regards the Indianisation of your staff ? 
During each of the last ten years how many additional Indians were appointed as agents 
at branches or as officers at headquarters ?—I am speaking only of the staff of the 
Bombay Circle; I have no figures for the whole staff. During the last ten years the 
following were additional appointments of Indians :— 

In 1921 there were five additional appointments at the head office and three alt 
branches. 

In 1922 there was one additional appointment at a branch. 

In 1923 there were two additional appointments at the head office and five at 
branches. 

In 1924 one additional appointment at a branch. 

In 1925 two at head office and six at branches. 

In 1926 one additional appointment at a branch. 

In 1927 one additional appointment at the head office and two at branches. 

In 1928 two additional appointments at branches. 

In 1929 three additional appointments at branches. 

In all 34 additional appointments. 

13073. What is the proportion of Indians holding posts carrying Rs. 500 and over 
in the Bank and its branches to the total number of such appointments ?—The proportion 
of Indians to the total number is 29 per cent, in the Bombay Circle; 33 Indians are holding 
posts of Rs. 500 and over, the total number being 113. 

13074. As regards the Bank giving advances against produce, leaving aside Sind, 
in the other parts of the Presidency in the mofvssU, is there much of tiffs system of 
financing against produce ?—Yes, it has grown during the last five years, and it is growing 
every day. There is a fair amount of advances now given by us against produce in 
godowns. Our agents are instructed to give these facilities and to push this business 
as much as possible. Wo have made considerable strides in this direction. 

13075. You mean to the people who correspond to the zemindars of Sind ?—As a 
rule, people are of smaller standing than big zemindars of Sind. Onr advances are made 
down to Rs. 2,000. 
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13070. The Chairman : Is there any minimum fixed ?—No, there is no minimum 
fixed. 

13077. Mr. Kama! : In certain season money is idle with the Bank, whereas during 
the same season tho agriculturist requires money for his current agricultural expenses, 
for his seeds, manure and so on. Can you suggest any method by which this 
money, which is lying idle with the Bank in the slack season, could be utilised to the 
benefit of the agriculturist at that particular time ?—It is very difficult for us to reach 
the agriculturist direct. We reach him, as I have said, mostly through shroffs. And 
the shroff's funds at that time are usually not fully occupied, and he is thus able to give 
these advances to the cultivators himself without applying to the Bank for assistance. 
I may say we would be only too happy to have our moneys invested during the slack 
season of the year, and we would do everything we could to employ these moneys, because 
we would be able to earn some interest. If any means could be found to give advances 
to the cultivators, I would be only too glad to encourage it. 

13078. As regards the limit of credit of shroffs or of merchants, we are told that before 
the amalgamation of the Presidency Banks they used to enjoy the privilege of having their 
credit limits for different towns, Madras, Bombay, etc., whereas after the amalgamation 
their limits have beer curtailed ?—As fur as I know, it is not correct. If the 
shroffs referred to are the Multani shroffs, I am not aware that limits have been generally 
curtailed. 


13079. As regards the complaint, which wo have heard, regarding the location of your 
branches that they are h eated not in the business quarters of the town but rather away. 
Have you anything to say ?—No, except that w'e do all we can to have them in suitable 
places, because naturally we want to be as near the business locality as we possibly can. 
laJm a particular instance, Sholapur. That branch was situated in the beginning in the 
carit onment ! but in order to get closer to the business centre, we have bought a plot, and 
are building an office just at the entrance of 1 he bazar. We try to get as near the business 
part of the town as possible, but wc have to think of Government also. We have to keep 
the office conveniently i.ear the Government treasury as well as near the bazar. 

130&0. As regards advances in your mojussil branches against agricultural produce, 
an allegation has been made that Kuropean merchants arc able to persuade your Bank 
authorities to make them advances against their goods, whereas in the ease of Indian 
merchants they find it difficult to induce the Bank authorities to advance money 
on goods, even if they are actually in the custody of the Bank ?—There is no differentia¬ 
tion between Indians ai d Europeans at all. 

13081. Mr. Buckley - It is represented that as most of the agents of the Bank at the 
branches do not know the vernacular am! are ignorant of the looal conditions, the 
business of the branch suffers. Pojou make them pass any examination in verna¬ 
cular ?—Yes, one of our staff rules is that I hey must pass it. 

13082. In your experience, do they keep up their knowledge of vernacular?—Yes, 
when they are sent upcountrv, they have to be conversant with the vernacular, other¬ 
wise they cannot transact their business as there are still a great many of the. Bank’s 
customers who do not know' English sufficiently well. 

13083. Are your agents as a whole able to talk to the customers without the interven¬ 
tion of, say, the cash keeper or one of the Bank officials ?—It is difficult, to answer that 
question. Certainly, they ought to be able to do it. 
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13084, As regards the question of bank clearing houses, how does the small banker 
come into the clearing house ?—If he is proposed and seconded by two members of the 
clearing house, he is ballotted for by the other members, Jf a sufficient number of 
votes are accorded in his favour, he gets in. 

13085. The Chairman : Has he to keep a minimum deposit ?—As far as the clearing 
house itself is concerned, there is no minimum deposit. There is a certain amount of 
confusion existing in people’s minds between the clearing house and the Imperial Bank 
as a bankers’ bank. 

130S6. Has a member of the clearing house to keep a certain amount of deposit 
with the bankers’ bank ?—Yes. 

13087 What is the minimum amount ?—A lakh of rupees in Bombay. 

13088. Mr. Buckley : Would you in favour of admitting a bank in cases where it 
was not elected as a member on probation to see how it exercises its membership ?— 
No. 

13089. This is a very important privilege for a banker, and presumably if he were 
elected provisionally, be would do all in his power to justify such membership ?—It is 
open to a bank to become a member of the clearing house. 

13090. I am talking of a small bank. We bad it put to us that it was not possible 
for such banks to be elected members of the clearing house, and that means that their 
cheques are not so popular owing to the fact that they have to clear all such cheques at 
the counter ?—Yes. It is a matter of the standing of the bank to a large extent. 

13091. You mentioned that you do accept vernacular cheques at one or two of yoq r 
branches. Do you make out pass-books in the vernacular of these accounts ?—All pass¬ 
books are written in English and not in vernacular. 

13092. With reference to the suggestion put to us by a number of witnesses 
with regard to Government issuing bearer bonds, have you any personal opinion 
to express on this suggestion ? Instead of sticking strictly to notes that pass by 
endorsement, would you give a chance to the public of taking advantage of such bearer 
bonds ?—I do not see any objection to this from a banker’s point of view or from the 
point of view of the public. There might be objection from the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment. It might interfere with the collection of income-tax. 

13093. Professor Kale : It has been suggested to us that Government Treasury 
business in places where your Bank has no branches should be transferred to co-operative 
banks. What do you think about this suggestion ?—Under the agreement between the 
Government of India and the Imperial Bank we have been appointed the sole bankers 
to the Government of India, but that might be a matter of arrangement between the 
Imperial Bank and the Government. 

13094. Under this agreement Government cannot allow any other bank to transact 
their treasury business in places where you have no branches, is that so ?—This would 
be contrary to the agreement between the Secretary of State for India and this Bank 
which lays down inter alia that the Government of India shall employ the Bank as their 
sole banker in India. 

13095. Does your Bank advance against gold jewellery and ornaments ?—No, 
not against jewellery, but against gold ornaments. 

13096. Has this practice been started recently or has it been an old practice ?—Fairly 
recently in the Bombay Circle. 
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13097, Is there any particular rate of interest allowed on this kind of transact ion ?— 
No. It is based on bank rate. It might be one percent, above the bank rate. 
The interest terms are very reasonable. 

13098. Do you think that the interest terms will be more favourable than if 
the security is in paper ?—No. 

13099. Has your Bank been able to attract this kind of security more ami more during 
the last few years ?—Yes. 

13100. You said just now in'reply to Mr. Buckley that your agents are expected to 
know vernaculars. Do you think that a mere knowledge of vernaculars is enough to 
establish a close contact between the general public and your agents ? My point is this. 
It has been suggested to us that unless some social contact is established, not merely 
contact of the knowledge of vernacular, the agent is not likely to come into close touch 
with the genera] public and know bow matters stand. Do you think it desirable that 
such social contact should be established ?- -In a country like India where you have so 
many different communities and the Bank has to serve all these communities, it is 
difficult to establish a close social contact in each ease. For instance, there might 
be Parsis, Mahomedans and Hindus of different- classes in some places. The Bank is 
not. dealing with a particular caste or class. 

13101. Irrespective of class or creed, with Indians as a whole, is it desirable or not to 
establish such social contact ?—I agree that the more you get to know your customers, 
he better it is. 

13102. Would it be possible to take any steps to bring about such closer touch and to 

ue instructions to your agents to this effect ? Would it be possible to lav down 
eneral policy ?—Sometimes it might be disadvantageous to be too closely connected 
: your customers. 

03. The Chairman . It has been alleged before us that because the agent is much 
in contact socially with European merchants, they are able to get better facilities ; 
is said that there is not this social contact and touch with shroffs and other people 
s ?—Personally, I do not think there is any substance in this allegation. I may 
about 99 per cent, of the business done in this circle is done with Indians, 
he upcountry business. I do not, therefore, think there is any substance in this 
t. When a shroff or a merchant from the district comes to the town, where the 
is situated, he sees the agent, and the agent can get to know him in this way. 
was in upcountry. I consider, I was in quite closi touch with the shroffs and 
chants doing business with the Bank. 

13104. Professor Kale: One of the questions which our Committee has to consider 
is how to bring about a closer relation between shroffs and joint stook banks. The only 
way in which the touch is established now is through your rediscounting of hundis. But 
is there any other way by means of which these two could be brought together ?—We 
are only too anxious to do what we can to increase our connection with shroffs in the 
country and to do business with them. 

13105. I wonder whether your attention has been drawn to a lecture of Mr. Oubbay 
on indigenous banking, and he seems to takS a pessimistic view about this closer relation 
between indigenous bankers and joint stock banks for the reason that the security the 
joint stock banks demand is not available in the mofussil. He also points out, as the 
Chairman put to you just now, the complaint that funds are drawn from the mofussil 
■,o be sent, to the headquarters as a result of which the local rate of interest goes up and 
mo y 106—51 
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the local trade to this extent is handicapped. This is the point Mr. Gubbay has put 
forward 1 —Personally 1 do not think there iB much in it. In reply to the Chairman 
I said that every bank with branches tries on the one hand to get deposits and on tho 
other hand to employ the deposits where the money can be most usefully employed. 

13106. This ia one of the reasons why he seems to be pessimistic about the development 
of branch banking in India '!—We have paid a very close attention to such development 
during the last five years. We have adopted a new system of training our agents. We 
have inspectors going round different hranchos, reporting on the trade and industries of 
those places and the possibilities of giving out finance and pointing these out to the agents. 
In eveiy way we can think of, we are trying to expand our business at branches. 

13107. And ho also points out that owing to this absence of contact the Bank rate 
cannot control the bazar rate of interest on humlis, because there is not this close associa¬ 
tion between the internal money market and the joint stock bank money market, 
so to say. Do you think it is correct ?—I do not think there is anything in this. 
An advance against Government securities entails very little expenditure of time and 
money. On the other hand, we have to incur expenses in connection with giving produce 
advance. To cover these expenses tho branches charge a little more than the bank rate. 

13108. The shroffs have not got such high expenditure to incur. They have the 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of local conditions ?—Yes. On the other hand, 
a shroff has not got the resources which the Bank has. 

13109. Here comes the difficulty. They say that post office savings banks and posta 
cash certificates have seriously affected the deposits which otherwise would have gor 
to them, and thus have adversely affected tho trade of the country ?—But the ban 
are also affected. 

13110. Mr. Demi ; You have informed the Committee that the average wef 
holding of hills for the year 1929 was Rs. 717 lakhs. Are these bills discom 
self-retiring drafts or bills accepted by the Bank against cash credit and prom' 
notes 1 —'These are all usance bills maturing at certain dates. 

13111. Self•retiring ?—Yes. These are figures for the whole Bank includ’ 
Bombay Circle. So far as the Bombay Circle is concerned, these are all ordinal' 
bills. 

13112. Then there is another grievance of the merchants and one is submitti 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce. It is as follows : “ The credit limits fixed ind 
for the shroff in the capitalsbanking centres are inadequate. It has been pal 
so since the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks (Bengal, Madras and 
Banka of old) into the Imperial Bank. Formerly each of the Banks had the same lim?™. 
individually as are now maintained collectively by the amalgamated bank”.. I want 
to know whether the limit after the amalgamation has been increased or curtailed ?— 
As far as I know, there has been no general curtailment. It may be that in some cases 
the total amount of credit given by tho Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras and the 
Bank of Bombay to a particular firm was after the amalgamation found to be in excess 
of what the Imperial Bank would fix as the amount of credit which they would consider 
as reasonable. To some extent, the three Presidency Banks wore in competition before 
the amalgamation. They worked sej>arately. They discounted bills of the same shroff 
operating in different Presidencies. When the amalgamation occurred the three Banks 
beoame one. The whole question was gone into as to what amount of credit each shroff 
should have with the new Bank. In some cases it might have happened that in th, 
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opinion of the new Bank the credit given to one particular shroff by all the three Presidency 
Banks was in excess of what it ought to he. Each case had to be considered on its own 
movits when deciding the extent of credit which shroff should have from the new Bank. 

13113. You have stated that the average weekly holding of bills for the year 1929 was 
Us. 717 lakhs, and the Bank’s holding oi inland bills discounted on the 26th Decern be)’ 
was Rs. 573 lakhs. Is not December the busiest month ?—I would say the busiest 
season is the period when we are borrowing from the Currency Department. Our weekly 
statements prepared by the Bank will show which are ttie busy months in the year. Some¬ 
times they vary from season to season. For instance, in one season, you will find the 
jute crop overlapping the cotton crop. The season varies from year to year. 

13114. What is'your experience in the month of December 1929?—It has been a 
peculiar season. Prices beiug low, the amount of money required to finance commodities 
was relatively less. Also the cultivators as usual in a year of low price have withheld 
their produce as much as possible. 

13115. They had brought nearly 3 lakhs of bales more than last year ?—That is 
true, but I think in Bcrar the tendency was to hold up cotton. 

13116. As a cotton merchant I can show from the statistics that many bales of 
cotton were brought to the market ?—That is true. I have seen the statistics this 
morning. 

13117. My point if that when the money is in great demand, there is a. grievance in 
commercial community that you are curtailing the credit facilities of the commercial 
community and, therefore, I want to get at the true facts, and these figures also show that 
he average weekly holding of hills for the year 1929 was Bs. 717 lakhs, while the Bank’s 

tding of inland bills discounted in the month of December was 573 lakhs. I know cotton 

ivals were very late, though the month was very busy. At the same time I want to 
w from you what is the policy of the Bank when prices are too low and when there is 
e depression. Is it to curtail tho credit facilities or to expend them ?—It is not our 
y to curtail credit facilities when prices are low. On the contrary, it is safer for 
her to give advances when prices are tow. There is not the risk as when prices are 
It cannot be said that for any reasons of this kind we have curtailed credit. In 
cannot be so said at all. 

i. But your figures can prove it that it is so because the bank has 
ted nearly i|- mores less than the average of the year ?—I think the jute season 
ar has been a very peculiar one. The jute has not come out and the money has 
) into the jute districts to the same extent as in the previous year. This means 
mey is left in the central reserve for absorption elsewhere. I think this fact has 
a great deal to do with these figures. 

13119. But comparing the stock of cotton in Bombay last year, the stock of cotton 
is two lakhs moro this year ?—Yes, that is so. 

13120. The investment in cotton would therefore be the same amount ?—I think there 
are peculiar circumstances in the cotton market this year of which I expect you 
arc probably more fully aware than lam. Although the stock is more this year than 
last year, can you say that the stock in tho hands of the merchants is greater this year 
than it was last year ? Is not the stock in the hands of exporters very much larger than 
it was last year ? I am Informed that the latter is the oase and that although the arrivals 
have beon 31 lakhs bales in excess of last year, cotton actually in Bombay is held to 
a very much larger extent by the exporting firms than it was last year. 
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13121. But I look to you for information on this point J—This I cannot give, because 
cotton would not be financed by the Imperial Bank, but by the exchange banks if my view 
is correct. 

13122. The Chairman: The whole point of Mr. Hir&chand’s question is, tailing the 
average for the busy season as well as for the slack season it was Rs. 717 lakhs while at 
a particular period in the year which is the busy period it is less by a crore and a half than 
the average. Has this been due to curtailment of facilities or due to other causes ?—It 
is due to other causes and it is not due to curtailment of facilities. 

13123. Does it happen that on a particular date several bills mature ?—No, not as 
a general rule. 

13124. Mr. Desai : The other grievances of the Indian commercial community is 
that as the management is not in touch with the business community, the business in 
proportion to the trade of the country is not prosperous; and I place my views before 
you that the head of the hundi department formerly was one Mr. Chunilal Saria and 
then Mr. Fakirbhoy Patel, while the hundi department now is in charge of a foreigner ?— 
No. 

13125. Who is in charge of hundi department ?—There is an Indian officer by 
name Mr. Madhavrao Navalkar. 

13126. He is only a petty officer compared with those two persons. Are we 
not therefore retarding the progress of Indianization 1 Is it not retarding tho progress 
of the trade of the country as the management is not in touch with the Indian business 
community ?—I am afraid I am not prepared to admit that the management is not it: 
touch with the Indian business community. I say we are in very close touch with th 
hazar in Bombay. 

13127. You have already replied to the Chairman and to Mr. Kamat abt 
tho progress of Indianization. You know when it was the Bombay Bank, the head of 
hundi department was an Indian and now the head of the department is a foreig 
Is it not therefore retarding the progress of the country ?—I do not think you can 
a general statement like this from a particular instance. Personally I think Indian) 
is going on at a very fast rate and this can he found out from tho figures 
given to the Chairman. 34 additional appointments of Indians have been made 
last ten years. 29 per cent, of the total number of posts of Bs. 500 and over are 
Indians, 

13128. But not for the. responsible posts with whom the business com 
of Bombay is connected 1 —I submit that we are in close touch with the 
community in Bombay. I submit these questions are quite separate. 

13129. You already stated that you tried to reach agriculturists through shroffs, but 
at the same time the shroffs are complaining against the treatment meted out to them and 
the result is that money is lying idle and agriculturists have been compelled to pay heavy 
interest to shroffs, as they are not getting sufficient accommodation from your Bank ?— 
Because it is a matter of business. Tho borrower's idea of accommodation is often at 
variance with the bank’s idea. As I said, we are trying in every way to help shroffs. 
We consider that this is a part of our duty. Also this is a part of the way in which 
we can employ our money profitably. If the shroffs will give us more information with 
regard to their position, etc., it will be all the better. But there is a prejudice on their 
part against doing this. 

Mr. J. G. Midland. 
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13130. Is it not the Bank’s duty also to come to terms or to give some reasonable 
terms to shroffs ?—I can claim that the terms given to shroffs are very reasonable. 

13131. Bnt the money is lying idle with the Bank and agriculturists are paying a 
very high rate of interest. This shows there, must be some defect with the Bank or with 
shroffs ?—It is a question of the rate of interest at which shroffs are prepared to lend to 
cultivators. 

13132. I want to know if you have extended the credit facilities of the country after 
the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks ?—Do you mean the expansion 
of business in the country ? 

13133. I mean in expanding the credit facilities after the amalgamation ?—We have 
established 100 new branches. We have been educating the people for making use of 
hanking institutions. 

13134. What amount have you invested and lent to the people in each district ?—As 
I explained to the Chairman, the Managing Governors are collecting information and will 
give it before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, and you will no doubt then get 
this information. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


THE DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

POONA. 

I 

There have been practically no scientifically conducted “ enquiries ” into the 
problems of cultivators’ finance, except those conducted by the 
fiind. North Indian Central Cotton Committee on cotton. There have been four 
Gtfjcrat,'KlmmSl 11 '' auctl “enquiries” in Bombay Presidency, and these are noted in 
the margin. You have doubtlessly obtained copies of these printed 
reports. Hence I am of opinion that most of the basic information sought in the 
questionnaire should be looked for in those reports, so far as relevant. 

II 

At the time of the Royal Commission Enquiry into Indian Agriculture, this Depart¬ 
ment prepared notes on the marketing of a large number of crops. I am forwarding the 
file No. 610 entitled “ Marketing Enquiry on Crops of the Bombay Presidency ” which 
deals with this matter. 

III 

In my opinion the essence of the problem of financing the cultivator is to put him in 
funds sufficient to grow his current crop, at the beginning of the season, or at least during 
the growing period of his crop. In theory co-operative finance should be able to deal 
with this need, but in practice it only deals with a part of it; and that frequently the 
minor 'part, according to my observation. In this connection 1 enclose file of 
papers No. 188 entitled “Cotton Operations in South Gujerat- ” starting with a Note 
prepared by me, and ending with a concurrence that co-operative banking is unable to 
finance the cotton grower if he is prepared to give his standing crop as the only security, 
and it is to be remembered that many cultivators object to give their immoveable 
property as a seouritv. 
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IV 

At Hubl; we have had in recent, years a good illustration of the Hubli Cotton 
Sale Society losing business and thereby jeopardizing the spread of our improved 
cottons, because 

(а) the sale society could not secure enough finance from the Kamalak Co-opera¬ 
tive bank and 

(б) the growers could not, obtain their requirements in full from the sale society 
and credit societies taken collectively. 

These growers accordingly had to borrow from the money-lenders and forego the 
freedom to send their cotton to the sale society for disposal. 

This has re-acted upon the welfare of the Hubli Sale Society which has been selling 
much reduced quantities of cotton in auction sales as against private treaty and 
the decline in grading the cotton before sale. These two developments are due in 
part to the lack of finance commanded by the sale society. 

The following table is tokon from a report of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Southern Division, dated 23rd September 1928 :— 


Year 

No. of dokaras 
graded 

No. of dokaras 
sold by 
private treaty 

Total No. of 
dokaraasold 
by the society 

Percentage 
of graded 
dokaras to 
total 
dokarafc 

1918-19 

2,956 

970 

3,926 

75' 3 

1919-20 

6,610 

956 

7,566 

87*3 

1920-21 

5,460 

2.657 

8,117 

672 

1921-22 

0,134 

,2,287 

8,421 

72’S 

1922-23 

2,064 

1,260 

3,324 

62*1 

1923-24 

14,907 

3,778 

18,085 

79’7 

1924-25 

11,648 

3’,917 

15,565 

74’9 

1925-26 

15,251 

8,296 

23,650 

64'-7 

1926-27 

2,671 

13,656 

16,329 

16*3 

1927-28 

581 

16,583 

17,164 

3’ 4 


Dr. W. BURNS, D.Sc., Ag. Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. 

Oral Evidence. 

13135. The Chairman : Dr. Burns, you are the Acting Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency 1 —That is true. 

13136. Several people during our enquiry have made a vague statement to the 
effect that agriculture in many parts of the Presidency iB not a paying proposition. Has 
your Department made any enquiries to see how far the growing of particular crops in 
particular areas does pay or does not pay under the present conditions ?—I have 
the enquiries made by Rao Bahadur Patil and by Dr. Mann. In each case of 
Rao Bahadur Patil’s enquiries minute enquiry is made to see as to whether particular 
crops do pay or not. In some cases there is profit and in some cases loss. 

Dr. W. Burm. 
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13137. Are these going to be printed ? Are there notes written on each of these 
enquiries ?—Yes; I have already placed these at the disposal of Mr. Shah, and I am 
prepared to let you have any figures I have. 

13138. If you can leave these with us, they would he useful t—Yes ; I may point out 
that one criticism has been made with regard to these enquiries, as losses have 
been shown in some eases; and it has been ashed how is it that the business can be 
carried on at a loss. I think it is purely a matter of method. Rao Bahadur l’atil has 
stated in his paper that agriculture is carried on for “ livelihood ” and not as 
a “ business.” 

13139. Have you any information to show at what rate of interest the agriculturist 
can afford to borrow for agricultural purposes ? X am thinking of one article which 
Dr. Mann wrote in the Co-operative Quarterly, in which ease ho stated, I think, that it 
should be lower than 7 per cent. ?—It is possible to calculate this roughly for permanent 
improvements only. With regard to current expenses, the cultivator's expenses can he 
divided into two. The first is the actual amount required for the crop cultivation, and 
the second for his food, clothing, etc. The expenses for the actual growing of the crop 
are comparatively small, and they form a sniall fraction of the total amount that 
he requires. The main problem, therefore, is how to provide the other needs of the man 
to keep him alive till the crop is matured, when he can pay off the amount 
borrowed along with interest. But with regard to the rate there seems to be, from these 
facts as to how much he requires for his cultivation, no obvious guide as to what the rate 
should be. On the other hand, for permanent improvement, if one can say that after 
a certain number of years a certain amount of improvement would be done, one oan 
calculate interest on tbe amount for the particular period. On that we have facts in the 
proceedings of the Bombay Provincial Board of Agriculture for 1927. These tigures are 
up to 192S, and presumably I can get figures still more recent. These 1925 figures are 
tigures about bunding works. 

13140, Are there any figures available for wells and other works ?—No ; digging wells 
is a gamble; whereas bunding is a certainty. 

13141. Would it be correct to say that for cultivating ordinary dry crops not much 
capital is required ?—Yes. 

13142. But for expensive crops like sugar-cane, very much is required. Has your 
Department gone into the question of sugar-cane '!■—We have gone and Mr. BriBtow has 
also gone into that question, and that Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research have been studying tbe question, and will be studying more so 
because I have just put up a scheme for research into reduction of sugar-cane expenses. 
So that we have facts with regard to sugar-cane expenses, and Rao Bahadur Batil has 
also gone into the question of sugar-cane expenses. 

13143. When we went to Baramati, it was brought to our notice that the present 
condition is very unsatisfactory, and unless something is done, it will be very difficult 
to carry on sugar-cane cultivation 1 —That is true; the margin between expenses and 
income is, on the whole, narrow, particularly with an unexpanding market. 

13144. What do you think would be the proper way of financing that crop between 
now and the time when the results of the research that you are contemplating are 
available 1 —I cannot say. 

13143. As regards agricultural improvement, is there any difficulty about financing 
the introduction of new seed or implements ?—With regard to improved seed, I should 
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say none, because there is not muoh difference between the price of improved and 
old seed. As regards improved seed and implements, the cost of the breeding of seed 
or tho invention of implements does not fall on the cultivator, nor does the cost of 
distribution of these improved seeds and implements. As to implements, it iB purely 
a question whether or not the implements can be made cheap enough. 

13146. Is the cultivator able to find the necessary funds T— Ho does, as soon as the 
implement is brought within a particular range of prices. . 

13147. As regards land improvement, we were informed in different places that 
people do not go in for land improvement unless they have their own money, as they find 
it very difficult to get long-term finance, and many people do not know about Govern¬ 
ment laccavi for land improvement. Do you think there is any need for propaganda for 
carrying out land improvement ? We were rather struck by what was being done in 
Brjapur. We found in that district there was the necessary staff to carry on the propa¬ 
ganda and the necessary finance for carrying out permanent land improvement, 
and some of us thought that if something similar were done by your Department, land 
improvements could be carried out with co-operative finance or Government, laccavi ?■— 
1 agree. The enquiries in the Southern Division have shown that there is never any lack 
of people coining forward asking for financing the schemes. But even there, only 
a certain number of schemes have been carried out. The difficulty is that the permanent 
improvement takes a long period of years to pay, and the repayment should, therefore, he 
spread over a number of years. That was the subject of a resolution of the Bombay 
Provincial Board of Agriculture, lf)27, which went before Government, in which the 
Board recommended twenty years for repayment. 

13.148. But so far as propaganda and the technical advice are necessary, could no* 
the Department of Agriculture do it ?—Yes ; our difficulty has been to get funds from 
Government for more bunding offices. 

13149. Have you in your office a list of improvements you recommend in each 
district, and the amount of finance that would be required for carrying them out ? Has 
any estimate been made '! —No; but I think an estimate should he made. We could do 
it not by district by district but by the divisions, in which we have divided the 
Presidency for agricultural administration. I think an obviously rough figure could be 
got for our five agricultural divisions. 

13150. Did you find the fact that a man’s holding is small and fragmented comes in 
the way of carrying out land improvement schemes ?—I have no personal experience ; 
but it stands to reason that- it must. 

13151. As regards current expenses, could you give us figures ? There are two 
separate questions—-the cost of cultivation and the financial requirements of the small 
agriculturists. What we are concerned withis not so much tho cost of cultivation as the 
financial requirements, and if you could give us what is required by the ordinary cultiva¬ 
tor for each crop per acre, we would be able to arrives at some reasonable estimate. 
Do you think you would be able to supply us the information ?—Yes ; J think so. 
The great difficulty is the amazing variations that we get in these figures ; but if their 
sources are indicated, one could arbitrarily arrive at some kind of middle figure. I have 
here figures of cost of cultivation on various Government farms, and they vary 
particularly on account of the fact that different superintendents have taken different 
basis. 


Dr. IV. Burns, 
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13152. As regards marketing, we have the reports of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee enquiries, and your predecessor was also good enough to send us a file about 
certain crops. Is there any other information available besides this ?—I am afraid not, 
Marketingisa subject we have just begun to tackle and the plea you have already had 
contain'all our information. 

13153. Speaking about marketing. Dr. Mann refers lo the statement about the 
Hubli Sale Society. He says that because eo-operative societies are not able to finance 
the cultivator sufficiently the percentage of dokras sold by auction has gone down. If 
the members get finance from outside, they take their cotton to those who finance them, 
but having once brought the cotton to the sale society, the fact that they were financed 
from outside, ought not in any way to affect the method of sale. There must be Home 
other reasons besides the fact of finances, which explains w hy the sales are held by 
private treaty and not by auction '!—1 have not studied the question ; but, these figures 
indicate an astonishing inorease in the total number of dolcras sold by the society. 

1315-1. But apparently the great point about that Society was the grading. There 
is very little cotton which is graded and sold by auction. Apparently it is sold 
bv private treaty ?—About 60 per cent. 

13155. Still the percentage has increased f—Yes, markedly, 

13156. Has your Department gone into the question of subsidiary industries ?•— 
Yes, to some extent. 

T3157. Are there any such industries, whieh you are trying to introduce amongst the 
cultivators ?—-We have taught such industries to the boys in agricultural vernacular 
ohools,aiid the only place where I have heard of real success is in the Southern Division, 
liore carpentry, rope-making and sometimes weaving have in certain number of case* 

sn taken up very successfully. 

3158. Do they require any financial or marketing facilities ? Has the development 
restricted on account of not getting finance ?—I think they are on too small a scale 
>me under the question of finance. And, as a matter of fact, it has really been 
tant in so far us it enables a man to utilise the spare time for his own gain. 

>9. Professor Kale : Does your Department make a systematic study of the 
-ics of agriculture i—With the exception of Rno Bahadur Patil, who is a professor 
rmics, no. 

). Do you not think that it is a desirable thing that the Agricultural Depart- 
iOuld carry on this activity more systematically t Because in your enquiry we 
grope in the dark for laok of reliable information. Do you not think it is better 
the technique of agriculture into line with the economi s of agriculture - 

Are you proposing to introduce some scheme by which this would be more 
cally done ?—We have been trying to do that, and we will go further into the 


r r, Karnat: From the experience of these economic enquiries named out by 
Patil, do yon think it would he worth while to extend similar enquiries 
vemiaent undertake snob enquiries ?—Yes ; I do think so, 

x, n outturn of cotton, should we rely on the figures given in the 
n'ttee’s report, or hove you separate figures ?—It seem to 
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ms that with regard to outturn of cotton, we ought to take all the figures from all sources 
whatever, for the reason that they do vary in an astonishing manner, and until 
one knows Why they vary, one cannot get a reasoned average. 

13164. Speaking about land improvement, especially wells, although as you say they 
are a gamble, and taking that risk, do you not think it would be worth while to provide 
finance for sinking wells on a much larger scale than at present ?—If I had to make my 
choice, I would prefer to put money into means of retaining the rainfall rather 
than tapping water, that is to say, I would prefer dry-farming to sinking wells. 

13165. As regards fruit culture, 1 wonder whether from your experience you would 
give us information whether more, fruit culture should be tried by farmers in certain 
tracts of this Presidency ?—In my opinion it is entirely a question whether a market 
could be organised. If we are certain that the profits of’this fruit cultivat ion would go to 
the cultivators, I say it should be done. At the present moment I am not certain about 
the profits, 

13166. I wonder whether you have had any special investigation made into the 
question of dairy work as a subsidiary industry in villages ?■—My impression is that our 
Livestock Expert has those figures, but I have not seen them. 

13167. Instead of commercial dairies, I should like to how whether small dairies for 
a group of villages would be a paying proposition and a good thing for supplementing the 
income of these people !—That is a matter on which I cannot give you an authoritative 
opinion, but I think Mr. Bruen, the livestock expert , would be able to do that. 

13188. Wo were told in certain places in the Presidency that if the farmer does more 
ploughing, more weeding and more intensive agriculture, there is no need for him to g< 
into dobt, and the extra that he will earn by intensive agriculture would be enough t 
make two ends meet. This was said especially in Sind. Do you agree with th 
view ?—There again, it all depends as to whether or not for any particular operation' 
gain is going to be greater than the expenses of that operation. In so far as ' 
operation definitely increases the quality of the land or water-holding capacity of the 
it most certainly will give him a return in the long run, but it all depends on what ra 
gets his money. Ono cannot always estimate what result a particular operation 
give. We have seen in the case of Southern Division that particular improve 
would give particular results, and it is only when we have definite experiments ma 
we can say a particular operation would give particular results. 

13169. The Chairman : There were certain village enquiries made by Dr. Mi 

Yes. 

13170. Have they been brought up-to-date ?—What I find is this. Mr. K 
made further enquiries in Talegaon and the manuscript of that is apparently 
office, but they have not laid hands on it; but I shall try to find it out. 

13171. The Chairman : If it is available, please send it to us ?—Yes. 

13172. Is there any other information whioh may be useful to us in conne' 
our questionnaire ?—The only thing that occurred to me was this one gene’ 
of the financing of the cultivator from one harvest to another. It seems 
depends entirely upon the standard of living. If yon take the cultivati 
will see that his actual cultivation expenses is comparatively small. " 
the financing has to do very largely with his personal expense 

Dr, W. Burns. 
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matter interests you. There must be an absolute reducible minimum, below which it je 
impossible for a man to lire, and probably, that is what he must have. 

13173. Speaking about rice cultivation in the Konkan your Department had some 
difficulty about financing the distribution of new variety of seed. I think it w»* 
Colombo seed ?— Ido not think that it was so serious. 

13174. It has been overcome '! —Yes. 

('the witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a. in. on Tuesday, the Ilk February 1930, 
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Tuesday, February 4th, 1930. 
BOMBAY. 


Present : 

Mr. J. A. Mahan, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. L. I>. L. Buckley. j Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. H. V. Desat. Mr. V, L. Merta. 

Professor V. G. Kale. 


Mr. R. P. Masani (Secretary). 


THE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, BOMBAY. 

SECTION 1. 

Agricultural Credit. 

Question 1.~-Agricultuual Credit.— (a) For expenses during cultivation finance 
is provided by the Bank to agriculturists who are members ol co-operative societies on 
the basis of normal credit statements prepared by the societies. In all areas wher*. 
primary societies are served by the Bank direct, it has been one of the important dutiips 
of the inspecting staff to educate societies in the fixation of the normal credits of 
members, and every year steps are taken to see that these credits are fixed regularly in 
advance of the season and the maximum credits of societies as a whole are nlso 
determined in time un the basis of the normal credit statements. The system of grant¬ 
ing maximum credits to primary societies has the effect of creating a sense of confidence 
among societies and their members by assuring them that finance will be. made 
available if they conduct their affairs properly, bring in the promised amounts of 
recoveries and comply with the conditions governing the credits. Finance is also made 
available by the branches without delay, onco credits are sanctioned by the head office, 
no further reference to it being necessary. Societies have only' to see that advances are 
made in accordance with the approved statements of normal credits. Another indirect 
advantage of the system of normal credits is that if the credits of all members are fixed at 
general meetings, it is possible tc cheek excessive borrowings by office-bearers and to 
meet the requirements of members with larger holdings by applying for special limits in 
excess of the limits fixed in the bye-laws. After inquiring into requirements and credit- 
worthiness, inspectors recommend special limits to such members and obtain the 
requisite information called for by the Registrar. These limits are being approved 
generally by the Registrar, and to avoid delay the Registrar has delegated to the 
Assistant Registrars the power to approve of special limits to all except newly registered 
societies and for amounts not in exces:- of twice the usual limits. These credits have all 
to bo sanctioned within a period of three tofour months commencing fron March and, as 
under the arrangements in force till last year applications were subject to scrutiny and 
disposal at the offices both of the Registrar and the Assistant Registrar in charge, delays 
occurred owing to rush of w ork in one season. The Board of Directors, therefore, 
The Provincial Co-opemtice Bank, Bombay. 
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suggested to the Registrar that this power of making recommendations iu all 
normal eases might be delegated to the Assistant Registrars and applications of societies 
with large arrears or low assets, or with an indifferent management, or of a special types 
might alone be referred to the Registrar. This suggestion was submitted by the 
Registrar to Government and the Board are glad to note that it has now' been accepted. 
The adoption of this suggestion and the delegation of powers to the Assistant Registrars 
has considerably reduced the delays that used to occur in the sanction of credits. 
Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that there is some delay in the disposal of 
applications of societies with large arrears or with an indifferent management, because 
not only have such papers to go to the Registrar, but even at the Bank these applications 
are not disposed of, as other ordinary cases are, by the Manager or Managing 
Director. Further, the practice of allowing fresh finance to a society which is in arrears 
to the financing agency is of recent origin and is not as widely resorted to throughout the 
Presidency, as it should, under proper safeguards, be. Such finance, if unregulated, 
May be a danger ; but as part of a policy of rectification and consolidation this practice 
bag everything to recommend it. It may be added that to societies which are work¬ 
ing normally permission is granted, provided the current dues of the Bank are paid in 
duly, to operate on the old credits subject, however, to their having fixed the normal 
credits of their members in accordance with which fresh finance is to be disbursed. 

(6) In the note on the Bank’s working, detailed information is given about the 
advances made out of the allotment under the Land Improvement Loans Act placed at 
the Bank’s disposal by the Government of Bombay. It may be observed here that at 
the beginning of this year the full amount, of the advances taken by the Bank from 
Government tor this purpose has been repaid with interest, and all the advances, except 
(those made during the current year, represent investment of the Bank’s own funds in 
this business. 

The main defect- of the present system of agricultural finance by professional money¬ 
lenders is its unregulated character, unregulated in the sense that the conrol of credit is 
dependent wholly on the attitude of an individual who is not responsible to the 
eomitiunity. It is his discretion, therefore, which determines the terms of business and 
not the needs of the community. The effect of this is seen in the rates of interest 
charged in various parts of the Presidency. On an average, these range from 12 to 24 
per cent, except for favourable customers in some parts of Gu jerat where they are lower. 
The incidence of interest charges is obviously too high for any industry to bear, particu¬ 
larly for the agricultural industry which is dependent for its profits altogether on the 
vagaries of seasons. No schemes of laud improvement and agricultural development, 
involving outlay of capital expenditure, are possible under these conditions, especially 
as the general experience is that long-term capital on fair terms is scarcely available 
from local sources. 

It is for this reason that the co-operative credit system is recommended as the host 
machinery for providing rural credit facilities; for it is a system which is regulated 
iii the interest of the borrower, but at the same time attempts to regulate bis financial 
operations. Owing to the fact that co-operative credit is a system of controlled credit, 
it possesses in the eyes of the agricultural borrower certain drawbacks inspite of its 
obvious advantages. The task before the co-operative banker is to eliminate these 
drawbacks or defects and at the same time to educate the borrower into a state of economic 
efficiency which will enable him to take the fullest possible advantage of the new 
machinery. The chief of the defects ot the system of co-operative finance are the delays 
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that occur in the issue of funds and the inadequacy of the finance provided. The system 
of normal credits is intended to meet the complaint about the inadequacy of finance, 
and provided the repaying capacity is postulated, all attempts should be made to meet 
the legitimate demands for current agricultural needs and even for domestic ceremonies. 
For it is then only that the societies can gain the confidence of their members and secure 
their loyal co-operation. To meet the other grievance, the Provincial Bank, wherever 
it has to deal direct with primary societies, opens branches in centres as easily accessible 
to the people as possible. It has also brought about considerable reduction in the time 
taken for disposal of applications by securing the delegation of powers from the Registrar 
to the Assistant Registrars and from the Board of Directors of the Provincial Bank 
to its officers as well as to some of the loco! Advisory Committee of branches. It has, 
further, introduced the practice of allowing societies to draw against old credits for the 
urgent seasonal requirements of members. 

(b) The system of granting loans for land improvement through co-operative agency 
is defective inasmuch as there is not enough co-ordination between the various depart¬ 
ments of Government—Revenue, Public Works, Agricultural and Co-opera¬ 
tive—in respect of both propaganda and investigation. The local revenue authorities 
are inclined to think that their duty is done when they tell applicants from villages 
with co-operative societies that their applications should be addressed to societies. They 
can very well place these applicants in touch with the local co-operative financing agency 
or the Co-operative Department and, in fact, they may deem it their duty to maintain 
touch with these agencies and exchange information. In some district the loca 1 
authorities of the Public Works Departments have investigated the possibilities of minor/ 
irrigation works, but their information has not been made available to the other Depart¬ 
ments and neither the Agricultural nor the Co-operative Department makes it a poiqt 
to obtain such information and promote schemes of improvement, the former by giving 
technical advice and the latter by arranging for finance, and tbe schemes which arc 
of the nature of public utility works can be examined by the local board engineers. If 
taluka development associations command a qualified staff their services too may be 
requisitioned in this behalf. In the absence of these agencies officers of the grade of 
agricultural overseers or organizers should be engaged for this specific work and if these 
stand in need of technical advice in respect of scrutiny of plans and estimates the services 
of the local officers of the Public Works Department should be at their disposal. As 
a consequence, there is ignorance about the facilities made available under the system, 
and even where agriculturists are aware of the facilities, it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to get schemes prepared in a presentable manner and have them investigated 
within a reasonable period of time. The co-operative agencies get a nominal remune¬ 
ration of one quarter to one half per cent, for the risk they undertako, and are, therefore, 
not sufficiently interested in the wider use of the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Movement by Government. They have also been relieved of the work of inquiry and 
investigation and hence can hardly be held responsible for the delays that occur in the 
investigation of proposals and their sanction. The Board would like to suggest that 
some special district staff should be engaged for this work under either the Co-operative 
or Agricultural Department, and this staff should deem it their duty to go to 
agriculturists and urge them to undertake schemes of land improvement rather than wait 
for cultivators to approach the staff for consultation. Where district local hoards, as 
in Satara, have got their own local agricultural staff they may be asked to interest 
themselves in this work. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 
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Question 2.—Marketing. —Reference is made in the note on the Bank’s working to 
the efforts made by the Bank to develop co-operative marketing in various areas. The 
main articles of produce which have been handled by the Bank’s branches or shops 
run in conjunction with such branches or by the purchase and sale unions are gur, cotton 
and groundnut, and the success which has attended the Bank’s efforts at almost all 
these centres gives ground for hope that if similar pioneer attempts are made elsewhere, 
and are persisted in even at some sacrifice, they are bound, in course of time, to lead 
to the establishment of strong independent purchase and sale organizations. At Bara- 
mati, for instance, more than one-third of the entire production of gur on the Nira Canal 
area was, at one time, handled at the Bank’s shops. The experience gained through 
these various organizations indicates, however, that it would be useful to have some 
central agency to co-ordinate these efforts to keep the local societies in touch with the 
fluctuation in the market prices and the trend of the various markets and to plaoe the 
producing centres in touch with the central markets or with consuming centres. The 
need can be got' either by the starting of a central wholesale agency in Bombay or by 
local federations organized on a commodity basis which would be helpful, for example, 
in organizing to better purpose the marketing of a commodity like gur. 

The co-operative marketing agencies derive finance from co-operative banks and the 
members of agricultura l societies dealing with them have experienced so far, in areas 
served by the Provincial Bank, no difficulty in regard to credit facilities for the 
marketing of their produce. Arrangements have been devised for the grant of financial 
accommodation through branches of the Provincial Bank on the security of agricultural 
jproduce pledged by members of societies to the branches or to the local co-operative 
itbarketing agencies. 

Remittance Facilities. —The Government of India have ruled that it is not part of 
the* legitimate operations of co-operative banks to undertake the buying and soiling of 
built of exchange for profit. This ruling of the Government of India has come in the 
way of the extension by co-operative banks of their inland exchange business which, as 
a matter of fact, they undertook at the specific request of Government themselves. The 
question divides itself into two parts : first, whether co-operative hanks should enter 
upon this line of business, and, secondly, whether for such business they are entitled to 
expect jome assistance or concessions from Government. A glance at the balance sheet 
aud reports of co-operative banks in ot her parts of the world is sufficient to prove that 
the position taken up by the Government of India is absolutely untenable, because 
co-operative banks all over the world undertake such business not only for 
internal transactions but also for transactions outside their own countries, and 
such business is by no means restricted only to co-operative institutions or to their own 
members. It need hardly be pointed out that to-day co-operative banks—central, urban 
and provincial—have penetrated into the most distant parts of the Presidency where no 
other organised bank would have ventured to establish itself, and it is at these centres 
that the banks are now providing cheap remittance facilities such as would stimulate 
Jooal trade and commerce. This service these small institutions have undertaken to 
perform without waiting for any subsidies from Government like those that are 
enjoyed, either directly or indirectly, by a corporation of the size of the Imperial Bank 
of India. If for no other reason, because they render this service to the community in 
outlying parts of the Presidency, co-operative banks are entitled to receive some 
favourable treatment at the hands of Government. The Royal Commission on Currency 
and Exchange recommended the extension of cheap remittance facilities and, in the 
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opinion of the Board, this recommendation would cover the grant of some concessional 
treatment to co-operative banks in respect of their remittances through the local 
treasuries. 

These remittance facilities are on the whole inadequate and costly. It is the 
co-operative organization that has made the remittance facilities available inmost 
of the towns in the Bombay Presidency through the urban banks. The figures 
of those inland exchange transactions eondncted at tlie Bank and its branches are 
as under as on 31st March 1929 :— 

Rs. 

Drafts issued—7,669 for 48,65,667 
Drafts discounted 5,938 for 76,63,758 

This would not have been possible but for the concession of free remittance transfer 
receipt granted to the co-operative hanks and this facility should be continued. Not 
only that, but the co-operative banks should be given the concession of getting funds by 
the sale of drafts on the Apex Bank at district and taluka treasuries. Another reform 
that would bo necessary to be introduced is to reduce the limit for issue of supply bills 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500. Insured letters are not accepted over Rs. 600: and by the’ 
recent change in the rulee for refund of currency notes, the cutting of notes into halves 
has been sought to be discouraged. Hence it is necessary that the supply bill limit 
should be lowered to Rs. 500 and that the premium rates too should be reduced. 

Similarly, the money-order rat es are felt to be high. When banks are doing the work 
for rates not exceeding £ per cent, it seems that the rate of 1 per cent, is quite 
exorbitant. It should be lowered at least ro J per cent, subject to a minimum chargf 
of one anna. At present the minimum charge has been raised to 2 annas, persona whi» 
have to make small remittances of sums under Rs. 5 have to pay 2 annas which works ait 
2$ per cent. 

The post office can also develop banking habits by issuing inland postal orders and by 
issuing letters of credit payable at any post office in India, at reasonable rates. Such 
a. system prevails in Germany adopted from Austria and Switzerland by which any 
individual, firm or association can, under certain conditions, Iransmit money without 
limit of amount: to any part of Germany. All that is necessary is to open an account at 
a postal cheque office of which there are 13 in Germany. This can be done by making 
a permanent deposit of 25 marks. The account once opened can be operated through 
any post office in the country. In a vast country like India where modern banking 
is so imperfectly developed a system of this kind would be invaluable, and in making 
motley more fluid it would be of the greatest advantage to co-operative societies to which 
the transfer of money is often a matter of considerable difficulty. If some such system 
is introduced it would also make it possible for village co-operative credit societies to 
open savings bank account,s for the villagers. 

Trade Btlls. —The question of the financing of agricultural produce by negotiable 
instruments was considered by the Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference which 
was held in Bombay in January 1926. A resolution was adopted on the subject which 
recommended provincial banks to promote the financing of the Movement through the 
discounting of real trade bills to be drawn by sellers of agricultural produce on buyers. 
Trading societies and urban bauks can discount such bills and they may bo offered for 
re-disoount to provincial banks. These bills will increase the liquidity of the resources 
of the Co-operative Movement and place in the possession of co-operative banks an easily 
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negotiable security. In consultation with the Provincial Bank, a beginning in this 
direction has already been made in the Bombay Presidency and the most enterprising of 
our urban banks, the one at Surat, has discounted a certain number of real trado bills 
and made arrangements with the Provincial Bank for re-discount. Similarly, if the 
consumers’ movement develops, a consumers’ wholesale society can meet the orders 
of its affiliated primary institutions against such bills, provided co-operative banks 
undertake to discount them. The development of this arrangement will also facilitate 
the financial operations of co-operative trading societies like those for the sale of cotton 
or other produce. 

Negotiable In.steuments. —The Negotiable Instruments Act may be amended by 
making a hearer cheque bearer for all times irrespective of any subsequent endorsement 
thereon, and by extending to banks’ drafts also the protection given to banks 
under Section 85 in case of forged endorsement on cheques. The Bill to amend 
the Negotiable Instruments Act now before the Legislative Assembly seeks to legalize 
a practico which was in vogue and which was based on tho principle “ once a bearer 
always a hearer ”, In Great Britain, the practice and also the law favour this principle. 
It would not be incorrect to say that it is mainly because of this fact that the cheque 
system is so popular there. In fact, the cheques have replaced hank notes to a 
considerable extent, because there are no unnecessary restrictions to their 
negotiability. 

The ruling by the Bombay High Court brought to light the difference in the law 
and praotice in India and made it incumbent upon banks and business houses to oxamine 
all endorsements upon bearor instruments. It has ruled that the character of a 
negotiable instrument, which is drawn payable to bearer in the first instance, can be 
defectively altorod by any subsequent endorsement. This not only throws considerable 
esrtra work and responsibility on banks and commercial houses without any corresponding 
advantage to their constituents or to the general publio, but unnecessarily hampers the 
free negotiability of cheques. 

There is another reason why bearer cheques should be legally allowed to remain beater 
inspitn of any subsequent endorsement thereon. For want of sufficient hanking 
education and development of the hanking habit vory few people know what a regular 
endorsement is, especially as regards vernacular endorsements. Cheques are at times 
endorsed in so many diffierent languages that some banks find it almost impossible to go 
through the endorsements. In such casos the paying bank insists on the collecting bank’s 
confirmation. The collecting bank, not knowing the endorsing parties, naturally refuses 
to take any responsibility and returns the cheques to its customer uncollected. Hence 
the general public do not want to have anything to do with a cheque which is likely to be 
returned unpaid or uncollected for some technical irregularity. It is necessary, therefore, 
that there should be current in the banking world an instrument which will circulate as 
freely as a currency note inspite of any writing on it. And such an instrument should 
be a cheque drawn payable to a specified person or bearer which shall not, in 
any circumstances, lose its character as a bearer instrument on account of its having been 
endorsed by subsequent holders. And this is what the Bill seeks to provide. 

Again, as the privity of contract is between tho drawer, and the drawee, it stands to 
reason that the banker (the drawee) should obey the instructions of the drawer and none 
else. If the drawer so desires, he is, of course, at liberty to draw a cheque payable to 
order. For the qmrpos© of safety, the cbequo can be orossed and the crossing 
can be marked by the drawer or any holder. 
mo Y 106—53 
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Thus, if the Bill is passed, there will be current four kinds of cheques, viz. :— 

(1) Bearer cheques which will circulate in the same way as currency notes without 
restrictions ; 

(2) Order cheques which will circulate by endorsement only ; 

(3) Crossed bearer cheques will bo paid only through bank but without having to 
go through the endorsements. (This would compare to shahjog hundis in indigenous 
baukiug.) 

(4) Crossed order cheques will he paid to banks and will also require to he regularly 
endorsed. 

Nobody is compelled to receive one or the other kind of instrument. A person may draw 
or receive an instrument in any one of the above forms that suits his convenience and 
requirements. 

It should lastly he noted that (lie proposed change will not affect hundis, as these 
are governed by local usage in accordance with the preamble of the Negotiable Instru¬ 
ments Act, 1881. 

Warehouses. —Wherever co-operative marketing organizations are in existence or 
co-operative banks undertake the work of making advances against agricultural produce 
to members of co-operative societies, some difficulty is felt in securing requisite godown 
accommodation. In the first place, the local accommodation is often not adequate, 
and, secondly, the local, merchants or traders are disinclined to make this accommo¬ 
dation available to new organizations likely to compete with them. In Germany, Canada 
and Australia, Government give assistance for the provision of warehousing accommm. 
dation either in the shape of subsidies or loans at low rates of interest or the allotment 
of sites on favourable terms, and the Board suggest that similar facilities be ma/de 
available in this Presidency. The Government of Madras and Bihar and Orissa ha,ve 
already made a beginning in this direction. 

Question 4.— Land Mortgage Credit. —The Government of Bombay have approved 
of the starting of three land mortgage societies in the Presidency at Pachora, Broach 
and Dharwar. This organization is looked upon as being still in the experimental stage 
and until some experience is gained of the working of these three institutions, Govern¬ 
ment seem disinclined to permit more societies of this type being registered. Govern¬ 
ment have called upon the Provincial Bank to function as the central bank for providing 
finance to these societies, and have agreed to purchase five lakhs out of the unissued 
debentures of the Bank. It was decided that the money thus raised approximately 
at 5 per cent, should be passed on to the societies at 7 per cent., the margin of 2 per cent, 
being utilized for the expenses of the land mortgage department of the Bank and as 
provision for a separate reserve to be held in trust for the central land mortgage bank 
proposed for the Presidency. The local societies were advised to fix their scale of 
expenditure at the lowest figure possible and not to charge any additional margin to 
cover expenses or to provide for bad debts. The little local expenditure that was 
necessary should, it was decided between tlic Board and the Registrar, be met out of 
interest on the investment of the share capital of the local societies supplemented, if 
neoessary, by 7 small grants from the funds accumulated out of the margin available 
at the Provincial Bank. 

The looai societies have raised capital by means of shares, which capital is invested 
either as a fixed deposit with the local central bank or with the Provincial Bank or in 
Government securities, and is not -to be used for the business of the societies. 
The Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 
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The societies are not to raise any further capital by moans of deposits or loans. The share 
capital subscribed by individuals is l/20th of the loans issued to them, and in addition 
an entrance fee of Its. 5 is charged from all the members. Membership is open only 
to holders of agricultural land in the area of operations who wish to borrow from the 
societies. Loan applications are received by the societies and filled in by the secretary 
in the form enclosed. These applications are then placed before the local directors who 
select applicants possessing sufficient assets and forward their applications to the land 
valuation officer whose services have been placed at their disposal by Government for 
a period of one year, the Government bearing all (he expenses. The valuation of the 
lands is done by the land valuation officer, a local pleader examines the title, while a 
sub-committee of the society verifies the genuineness of the debts and estimates the 
repaying capacity after scrutinizing the income and expenditure of the parties. A 
form of the report which is submitted to the sub-committee of the land mortgage societies 
is attached. The sub-committee then scrutinize the applications, make further inquiries 
into the details of the debts with the sovxars and the credit-worthiness of the applicants, 
and forward such applications, as they approve of, to the Provincial Bank with their 
recommendations. No loans are to be advanced until they are sanctioned both by the 
Registrar and the Provincial Bank. The Bank has opened a separate land mortgage 
department and placed it in charge of a senior officer who examines the papers and verifies 
the information, if necessary by personal visits. The loans when sanctioned by the 
Board and the Registrar are advancedto the societies at 7 per cent., the societies passing 
them on at the same rate to the borrowers. The margin of 2 per cent, is utilized, as 
noted above, for meeting the expenditure on the land mortgage department for grants 
to local societies and for building up a reserve forbad debts. Afterloans are sanctioned, 
(the committee of the local society arrange for the settlement of the sowar's debt and 
cunly the amount of final debt as determined by them is advanced to the applicants. 
Tlfie payment is made by means of cheques in favour of the sowcars after the lands are 
tajren in mortgage with possession. The genera! practice is to make advances only 
to 4he extent of one-third of the value of the lands offered os security, but the bye-laws 
authorize the grant of advances to the extent of half the value. Under these arrange- 
menfts, loans have been distributed in the last six months according to the statement 
attached herewith (as per Statement A). Until further experience is gained of diffi¬ 
culties likely to be encountered in the work of recovery, the Board arc of opinion that 
it might seem a hasty step to demand special measures fer the simplification of the process 
of foreclosure and sale of land by the mortgage societies in the event of non-payment. 

The main change in the present system of working which the Board suggest is the 
creation of a separate central land mortgage bunk to be registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Aot, to the share capital of which Government should contribute something at 
the start. The model bye-laws of the existing local land mortgage societies provide for 
the starting of such a central agency and empower the local societies to invest their share 
capital in the shares of such an institution. But no central land mortgage bank can be 
brought into being unless Government agree to the starting of local societies in 
other parts of the Presidency instead of looking upon the land mortgage organization as 
an experiment. The provincial and central banks will also contribute towards the share 
capital of tjSe central land mortgage bank when it comes into existence. The 
finance should be provided out of debentures to be raised by the central land mortgage 
bank on the specific security of the mortgage of lands against which advances are made 
by the local societies. Such debentures should carry a guarantee from Government in 
respect of interest, and Government should themselves subscribe to these debentures in 
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the initial stages. Government may safeguard their interest by having representation 
both on the board of trustees and, if necessary, even on the directorate of the proposed 
bank also, A margin of 2 to 3 per cent, is essential for the expenses of both the agencies 
and for provision against possihle bad debts. But all efforts should be mnde to keep 
down, as much as possible, the rate of interest for the ultimate borrower. 

Two other suggestions merit consideration. AU the expenses of land valuation 
officers should continue to be borne by Government for a period of five years from the 
date of commencement of the working of those societies. Some subsidies should also be 
given to the societies for their preliminary expenses. The other point is that as these 
societies are not permitted to raise local capital by means of debentures or otherwise and 
as their decisions in respect of grant of loans are not final there is no special advantage in 
keeping the area of operations very wide to secure a wider field of selection for 
thoir directorates. On the other hand, it would be an advantage if the societies 
were organized for one single tuluka, or a smaller area, as is the ease both in the Punjab 
and Madras. This will ensure intimate touch among borrowers and promote closer 
mutual control. The personnel of the local directorate may be strengthened by the 
nomination of representatives of the Co-operative Department, the financing agency 
and the debenture holders, if any, who are resident in that area. 

Question 5.— Long-term Credit.— In view of the intention of Government not to 
permit the extension of the system of land mortgage credit until further experience has 
been gained, it has become necessary for the co-operative organization in areas not 
served by nuch banks to provide for tho long-term requirements of the members of 
oo-operative societies. Hitherto, it was the practice to insist on societies preparing 
schemes for gradual liquidation of the debts of all their solvent members, collecting 
information about the indebtedness of as many members as possible, before they could Vie 
considered eligible for the grant of long-term loans for debt redemption. Uniler 
this procedure, the work of liquidation of old debts tended to be extremely dilatory, and 
hence out of the large sums at the disposal of the central grid Provincial banks only an 
insignificant proportion came to be invested in long-term advances. Recently, the policy 
in this respect has been changed and societies are being permitted to send up their 
applications of even those fow of their members whose demands are imperative, without 
waiting for information being collected about all the members. The provincial 
Bank has been advised by the Registrar to entertain such applications and to undertake 
the gradual redemption of good members of well-managed societies on lines laid down in 
the accompanying memorandum. Within limits and for the smaller demands of 
members this system deserves to be encouraged, for it does away with tho difficulty of 
having two financing agencies, one for short-term and the other for long-term, 
the interests of which may, if their working is not co-ordinated, come into conflict. A 
statement of the advances made under this scheme and of the applications under 
consideration is also attached. (As per Statement B.) This also gives the purposes for 
which the debts were incurred, the security for and period of debt and other particulars. 

Question 6A.— Small Industries. —The Bank has given credits to half a dozen 
weavers’ societies, to some of them on the security of their finished products deposited 
with the branches of this Bank. A few of them have been assisted in disposing of their 
goods by arranging to stock these goods at various branches where they are likely to 
find customers amongst the local population or amongst the members of affiliated 
co-operative societies. Bor a few societies, arrangements have also been made to supply 
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yam and other materials required from time to time. From the little experience that 
the bank has had of this work, the Board are of opinion that these arrangements are 
capable of being extended, but before any systematic expansion of business takes place it 
will be necessary to strengthen the technical staff of the Co-operative Department work¬ 
ing under the Inspector of the Weavers’ Societies. The grant of subsidies by Govern¬ 
ment to small depots or emporiums established for the sale of finished articles is 
also necessary. 

Question 7.— Co-operative Movement. —The future of banking in India is mainly 
dependent on the extent to which co-operativo credit is developed in rural areas. Apart 
from other advantages, to which reference would be made later, co-operative banks have 
this advantage over the Imperial Bank of India that the men in charge are from and of 
the people, speaking the same language and able to enter more readily into the minds 
and needs of customers in rural and small urban areas. The agency employed is also 
much less costly. Hence, one of the most effective methods of familiarizing the people 
with hanking in its modem sense will be to encourage the growth of co-operative hanks, 
Tho Imperial Bank with its one hundred branches can provide hanking facilities only in 
important mofussil centres of commerce and industry and can hardly expand its 
programme so as to bring in minor trading centres of commerce and industry and small 
bazar towns within the sphere of its activities. Joint stock banks are able to do much 
less in this direction and have only a few branches at important local centres of industry 
and commerce. It is, moreover, difficult for them to undertake expenditure on the work 
of developing new areas, as their organization is costlier than that of co-operative 
banks. Here the Board would like to refer to the results of an investigation undertaken 
some five years ago in England into the problem of agricultural credit. It has 
been found that the position in England in regard to the financing of agriculture is 
^unsatisfactory, which 'would lead to the conclusion that the ordinary type of modem 
banking organization is not suitable to the needs of an agricultural country and it might 
be a waste of effort to attempt to develop banking institutions on the English model in 
thiis country which is pre-eminently agricultural. The Board would furl,her wish to 
poiiXt out that 92 per cent, of the population are illiterate, and the percentage of persons 
ignou-ant of English is still higher. Nearly three-fourths of the population live directly 
or indirectly on the land. Conditions such as these require the development of banking 
in a form where personal contact and personal negotiations between the banker and.his 
customer are possible. In dealing with a joint stock bank, the unlettered agriculturists 
labour under certain handicaps. They must observe fixed hours of business, and if the 
signatures are in vernacular they have to get them verified and possibly incur some 
expenses for the purpose. The Board are, therefore, clearly of opinion that no develop¬ 
ment of banking through the Imperial Bank of India or joint stock banks will be of much 
use in getting the bulk of tho population to place their savings in these banks and carry 
on business through them. There is again another difference in methods. Advances 
cannot bo expected to be liquidated from day by day as in ordinary commercial banking, 
and following the indigenous practice, the banker may have to act not only as financier 
but also as a trader and an agent for his clients. The indigenous banker performs 
funtions which are of the utmost importance to a community mainly dependent on 
agriculture, but wdiich are outside the scope of the activities of a joint stock bank. He 
buys the produce of his clients and sells to him the ordinary necessaries of life. 
.He grants credit for purchase of necessaries of life on condition of repayment of harvest. 
These needs will, necessarily, have to be met by tho development of indigenous private 
banking or by establishing co-operative banks, both rural and urban. Co-operative 
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banks can, if a little elasticity in their working machinery is permitted and their business 
offices are established in the heart of the rural population, perform several of the services 
hitherto performed by the country banker. While, therefore, the Board would favour 
the grant of all reasonable facilities through the Imperial Bank of India from 
co-operative hanks to private banking firms to develop their business, they are strongly of 
opinion that the future of hanking in India lies with the Co-operative Movement. Their 
grounds are these. Apart from the value which the Board attach to the influence of the 
co-operative method in promoting economic uplift on the basis of self-help and mutual 
aid, the Directors feel that in modem times when for all economic activities human 
beings have to join forces and organize themselves, the individual indigenous banker 
isolated and working each in his own sphere for himself alone is sure to lose 
ground. These hankers will either be absorbed in and assimilated to the capitalist 
banking system which, however, has made little headway in upcountry centres, or they 
may have their own local organizations formed on a co-operative basis which can he 
linked up easily with the existing co-operative banking machinery already functioning in 
rural centres. But co-operative hanks can develop only if they get assistance from the 
State in tke various directions mentioned in this note and join their forces for effective 
concerted action and for the laying down and working out of a well-considered policy of 
development. The system of credits for primary societies should he made even less rigid 
than it is to-day by the delegation of certain powers to responsible local co-operative 
organizations, so that finance can be both prompt and adequate. They will attract 
the savings of the small men for profitable employment locally, and not to be drained 
away for investment outside. The control of these banks will be in local hands, and the 
profits in the business will either he distributed among local constituents or be used ii* 
local works of public utility. That is the aim which the Bank has had in view for nearlity 
ten years past, and it is the realization of the importance of remedying this badly feilt 
need in the hanking system that has led the Bank to open during the period 
nearly twenty-five branches almost all of them located at petty centres of looal trade. 
For the provision of prompt and adequate financo and the development of local banting 
facilities on modern lines but still on an inexpensive basis, a branch at the headquarters 
of every taluka in the area served by it has been the Bank’s goal, which goal it has 
also placed before its affiliated district central banks several of whom have met with an 
equal measure of success in giving effect to the policy. A bank at the laluka head¬ 
quarters, besides the services it renders to affiliated co-operative societies and its 
individual customers, becomes the co-ordinating agency for various co-operative 
activities in the laluka, educational and economio. Reference has been made above to 
the need for an agricultural banking organization in India to interest itself in the 
development of co-operative marketing and the organization of co-operative supply of 
agricultural requisites. ■ This view has always influenced the Bank’s system of working, 
hut had there been no links established with the rural areas through taluka branches no 
part of this valuable programme could have been undertaken. In faot, it is on the 
initial efforts of these laluka hanks and the financial facilities afforded through them 
that the successful organization of co-operative effort in the sphere of agricultural 
marketing and supply is mainly dependent. 

The Provincial Bank and several central and urban banks in the Presidency have 
accounts and even overdraft arrangements with joint stock banks and the Imperial 
Bank of India. A number of them also keep short-term deposits with such 
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banks including exchange banks. It may be noted, however, that exchange banks do 
not allow inter-bank call money to the Provincial Bank—as presumably to other Indian 
banks—without asking for security, although between themselves they lend without 
security, as the Indian joint stock hacks and provincial banks do among themselves. 
The Imperial Bank of India has recently stopped the cash credit which since 1917 it was 
allowing to the Provincial Bank on the security of the demand promissory notes 
of societies and is also unwilling to give advances on the seourity of Government paper. 
This has been done on the ground that the Provincial Bank has created a floating charge 
on its general assets in favour of the holders of its debentures, in view of which first charge 
the Imperial Bank’s position would not be secure. The Imperial Bank is also unwilling 
now to allow, freely, cash credits against Government securities at its local branches to 
district banks on the ground that the district banks do not operate on the cash credit 
accounts, but treat them as fluid resources. The Imperial Bank also looks with disfavour 
on the business of internal remittance conducted by co-operative banks at centres where 
the Imperial Bank lias got its branches, even if co-operative banks give an undertaking 
that no such business will be transacted at the cost of any concessions granted to them 
by Government. 

When this business was being transacted by the Provincial Bank freely, it enjoyed 
some kind of contact with local indigenous bankers who appreciated the service rendered 
by it in facilitating transfer of funds on cheap terms. A certain number of local 
indigenous baukers have also taken advantage of the system of granting advances against 
agricultural produce recently initiated by the Provincial Bank, while a few of them had 
good business relations with the Provincial Bank on account of the purchase and sale 
work previously transacted by it. The relations of co-operative societies with local 
$»ipwcars are often complicated because they resent the growth of this new competitive 
element in the sphere of hanking and particularly so when trading functions are 
undertaken.' While the transactions of societies are accorded due publicity and sou'ears 
caip easily check their customers’ dealings with societies and remain on the watch 
at Jharvest time to secure the produce, societies have no means of securing information 
about the past or present relations of their members with sowcars and as a consequence 
they often find at harvest time that the crop which they had financed has gone to meet 
othor liabilities of whieb they had no cognizance. The Board would, therefore, suggest 
some arrangement for the disclosure of sowcars' debts on the lines recommended by the 
Maclagan Committee in paragraph 36 of their lieport. Information regarding 
the transactions of societies would be available from the pass-books issued to members 
extracts from which couid be supplied to sowcan. If there is some legislation for the 
registration of bankers, a system of chattel mortgage might be created in favour of 
co-operative societies and other recognized bankers on lines similar to those adopted 
under the English and Irish Agricultural Credit Acts with Buch modifications as are 
called for by the conditions of rural finance in this country. 

The defects of the present system of co-operative finance have been referred to in reply 
to Question 1. The fixing of an absolute limit beyond which an individual member 
could not borrow from his society was a great drawback which has recently been 
partially remedied by the raising of this limit on the basis of normal credit statements 
and the sanction of the special limits for mem burs with larger requirements. With still 
better education in the importance of normal credit statements, the development of 
local control and the raising of the standard of management, the grounds for complaint 
should disappear and this process will be furthered if there is delegation to local 
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co-operative bodies of the powers now exercised by the Registrar in these respects. Even 
then it ia not always convenient for the larger holder to be in the same society as a number 
of smali holders. It may be that he hesitates to assumo unlimited liability and pledge 
his large assets for a number of persons of small means, some of whom are, in his 
opinion, indifferent cultivators and might turn out defaulters particularly when, 
as occasionally happens in Gujarat, he can himself secure finance on terms nearly 
as favourable as those offered by societies. On the other hand, the small men have to 
pledge their unlimited liability which may mean all their means of livelihood 
for an individual with very large requirements both for current and other needs which 
are considerably in excess of the requireffients of all of them put together. They stand 
to lose if the individual through mischance, mismanagement or spendthrift habits turns 
out a defaulter. Then, again, it often happens that while the bulk of the members require 
small loans for current needs and for repayment of their petty debts, the larger land¬ 
holders want large sums for land improvement or liquidation of their debts for which they 
can give as security the mortgage of their lands in return for which security they expect 
a lower rate of interest than that ordinarily charged by societies. Where agriculture 
is conducted partially on a capitalist basis, as in some tracts of the Konkan and in the 
canal areas of the Deccan, the Board think that these few largo landholders might be 
financed through co-operative societies of t.hoir own, each of these covering the whole of 
a homogeneous traot, based on limited liability catering both for the short and long 
term requirements of the members a.nd rim by full-time qualified officers responsible to 
the local management. If such organizations are started it may bo possible for them, 
in the absence of local urban co-operative banks, to provide financial facilities to such 
approved indigenous bankers. 

The difficulties of finance become accentuated after a year of scarcity and there shouJtd 
be a general understanding that following a bad year, the usual level of limits abound, 
consistent with safety, be permitted to be raised so as to cover the old outstanditfigs 
and provide room for fresh finance. In societies which are indifferently managed, 
selected members- should be financed, provided there is a fair prospect of the society 
commanding the requisite personnel for their managing committees and provided prompt 
action is taken against defaulters. In the famine zone of the Deccan and in areas which 
have passed through an agricultural crisis, like the Deccan Canal tracts, it is necessary 
to devise some arrangements for the recovery of old outstandings to be spread over 
a number of years. Insistence on full recovery at the next season will only result in 
driving the borrowers back to the money-lenders or accumulating the load of arrears 
to an extent whioh will affect adversely the credit of the societies concerned. For the 
Provincial Bank, with its investments spread over various districts with diverse con¬ 
ditions, it may bo easier than for banks operating in one district alone, to grant this 
relief and base the system of finance on the agricultural cycle. But even then, a system 
of intermediate credit at rates of interest which will not bear too heavily on production 
is a great desideratum. It is only if the incidence of interest charges is reduced that 
agriculturists in these areas will be able to carry on agricultural operations from year 
to year and, what is more, go in for schemes of land improvement such as will protect 
them from the ravages, from famines, or enable them to tide over agricultural crisis 
and in course of time become more efficient units in rural economic structure. 

In the note on the Bank’s workiug, some figures are given showing the growth of 
the surplus funds of the Bank. In another note, the problem of the surplus funds is 
treated at greater length and an attempt is made to indicate the lines on which these 
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can lie absorbed within the Movement. At present, however, it is not possible to make 
much progress in having these funds used up because of the hesitation felt by the (in¬ 
operative Department in registering new societies. In some areas, this hesitation is 
due to the non-success of the existing societies, but there are parts of the Presidency 
where, although there is a local spontaneous demand and on the whole there is a congenial 
field for the development of co-operative credit, the Co-operative Department hesitate 
to allow new societies to be registered because of the insufficiency of the personnel req ui red 
to audit an increasing number of societies and tbo inadequacy of the office staff for the 
other administrative duties entrusted to the Registrar under the Act. The auditing 
and office staff of the Co-operative Department, therefore, need to lie strengthened, 
if co-operative credit is to be extended in areas found suitable for the expansion of the 
Movement. If this administrative assistance is secured, co-operative banks will be 
able to use up their present surpluses, and so well-established is the credit of most of 
them that they will, even in competition with other bankB, bo in a position to secure- 
larger funds for the finance of the Movement. 

It would be* an advantage both to Government and tho community, and it would 
enhance status of co-operative banks and of the Co-operative Movement in general, 
if Government were to entrust the management of sub-treasuries at selected centres 
to branches of the Presidency. Government may secure their position by such safe¬ 
guards as they deem necessary, but the Board suggest that the terms offered to 
co-operative hanks should not he loss favourable than those under which the Imperial 
Bank was offered the management of agency work under the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill. In case Government are not prepared to consider this suggestion or at oentres 
aviiere the management of treasuries is not entrusted to co-operative banks, the drafts 
oft co-operative banks on the apex bank should, within limits, be honoured by the local 
su»b-treasuries under arrangements to be settled in advance laying down terms on which 
tlhis business would be done and the safeguards to be imposed by Government. A6 
co- operative banks have now commenced the business of granting advances on the 
security of agricultural produce, instead of transfering the surplus balances in 
sub-treasuries to the distriot or provincial t-owns for the finance of trade at suoh Centres, 
some portion of these funds may be mado available, on easy terms, to approved co¬ 
operative banks for short-dated advances, preferably of a self-liquidating nature, made 
on the security of agricultural produce pledged to Bueh banks. 

It is curious that, while co-operative hanks are called upon to invest a certain portion 
of their funds in Government securities for purposes of fluid resource, the interest on 
such investment is taxed at the souroe and treated as if it was income derived from 
business that lay outside the legitimate operations of co-operative banks. Similarly, 
it is an anomaly that super-tax, which is defined as an additional duty of income-tax, 
is levied from co-operative hanks which are exempt from payment of the original income- 
tax duty. 

Lastly, attention is invited to the recommendation made in regard to the appointment 
of land valuers, at Government cost, for land mortgage societies, the guarantee by Govern¬ 
ment of interest on the debentures of the central land mortgage bank and the subscription 
by Government to its share capital as well as purchase of its debentures. 

In some areas, where the Bank has its branches and where financial arrangements have 
been systematised, a large proportion of the members of co-operative societies are in 
-a position to meet all their normal and legitimate demands from co-operative societies. 
To quote one example, the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s general report on investi¬ 
gations into the finance and marketing of cultivators’ cotton shows that in the West 
MO X 106—54 
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Khandesh district, 06 per cent, of the total finance was drawn by cotton growers from 
co-operative societies. But the part played by the Co-operative Movement in financing 
the cultivators varies greatly according to the efficiency of the management of societies 
and the economic and agricultural conditions of different tracts. No pains have been 
spared by the Bank to educate members of societies in the system of co-operative finance, 
hut it is to be admitted that until the general level of education rises, these teachings 
will not have the effect that is intendod. The first need, therefore, is diffusion of general 
education, and then more systematic co-operative education through the agency of 
supervising unions. 

What the co-operative Credit Movement has so far achieved, notwithstanding those 
drawbacks, is generally to effect a saving by the reduction of interest charges and thus, 
in a sense, to lower the cost of production. It has also had the efleot indirectly of bringing 
down the local lending rates in areas whore co-operative finance is provided on some 
systematic basis. Lastly, it lias stimulated the desire for economic organization 
and promoted, even to a small extent, a keenness for business efficiency and education 
in eoonomic matters. 


SECTION ITT. 

Question 2. —The Board would like to emphasise that, in their opinion, it 
is not desirable to continue utilizing the wholo of the resouroos derived from tho savings 
of persons of small means collected in postal savings banks or invested in postal cash 
certificates, for meeting the requirements of the Central Government. Those deposit* 
do not at all represent hoards brought out for investment. A large sum is deposited 
by bankers and others at considerable injury to the indigenous credit system in riyral 
areas by the draining away from it of such large amounts of funds. The Bmard 
understand that, both in Holland and Belgium, the State permits the funds of the 
postal savings banks to bo placed at the disposal of co-opcrat-ivc banks operating in ritiral 
aroas, while in Germany, Australia, Italy and the United States of America, sayings 
banks have the free disposal of their funds within certain limits laid down by five law. 
Provided Government agree to set apart a certain portion—if not the whole —of the 
resources, derived from postal savings banks and cash certificates, to be invested 
through co-operative banks and societies in short-term agricultural loans on specially 
favourable terms, the Board see no objection in Government, adopting any reasonable 
methods—such as the introduction of vernacular forms and pass books—to induce people 
to keep their surplus funds with them. But Government should not, compete with 
private banking organizations and indigenous bankers, and in order to avoid this, the 
rate of interest on postal cash certificates should, the Board suggest, be reduced 
immediately so as to stop the diversion of local savings, hitherto available for local 
investment. Whilo postal cash certificates have succeeded to a certain extent in 
attracting the small investors’ money into the coffers of the. State, tho Board feel that a 
Government organization is not the most suitable medium for developing habits of thrift 
and savings among the rural population. The backward agriculturist, petty trader and 
artisan prefer to deal with an agency which they know and whioh knows them and 
which can dispense with seemingly needless formalities when money is to be withdrawn 
nor be governed by inelastic rules regarding their payment or transfer of funds on 
death. Government cannot perhaps relax these rules ; and now that the pioneering 
work has been done by Government, they should assist in popularizing the savings 
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and deposits schemes started by co-operative sooieties and banks which are in touch 
with the rural population. 

The postal savings banks will, however, continue to operate even in outlying centres 
served by co-operative societies, but if they are to be made servicable to the people, 
their methods of working must undergo some modification. The following are some of 
the improvements suggested :— 

(1) Accounts may be allowed to be opened in the joint names of two or 
more persons. At present this is not allowed. Accounts payable to either or survivor 
should be permitted. Similarly, depositors should De permitted to designate thier 
nominees who would receive their deposits after death. 

(2) The placing of deposits by means of cheques should be permitted. A savings 
bank depositor in India cannot deposit cheques for the credit of his account. (This 
is the case even in several joint stock banks). Government should encourage the 
use of cheque currency and this disability should be removed. 

(3) The limit on deposit of Its. 750 in a year should be removed or at least 
raised. 

(4) The limit, in total balance to the credit of one account may also be removed. 
For minora’ accounts the limit is Rs. 1,000 which is too low. 

(6) Home savings safes may be issued on payment, of small cost to induce people to 
collect small savings at home. 

(6) Deposits in British post office savings banks are not liable to attachment. 
Though it may not be desirable to create a wilful method of defrauding one’s creditor, 
still some little way be prescribed which could not be attached to enable people 
to make emergency financial arrangements for their families. 

(7) As there are many villages which have no savings banks within a distance of 
jabout 15 miles, some arrangement (by issue of duplicate receipts and withdrawal 
f»rms) may be made to receive and pay deposits through the village postmen 
or teachers. 

QuiSstion 4.— Citeques, —The use of cheque currency lias greatly increased since the 
abolition of one anna stamp and with the acceptance of vernacular script in banking it is 
sure to be further developed, as is found by experience by co-operative urban 
banks and branches of this bank. The payment of Government servants and bank 
employees by cheques will not do much to promote the cheque habit, what is required is 
the facility to get such small cheques cleared through a bank and to make small pay¬ 
ments by means of cheques. This means that banks must entertain small accounts and 
allow their customers to operate upon their accounts by means of small cheques. 
At present, banks do not open account for less than Rs. 300 to 500 and require a 
minimum balance to be maintained. This would not. therefore, encourage Government 
servants and bank employees to bank their salaries. The banks may, therefore, open 
such small accounts, but may not pay interest. As big joint stock bankB are not 
interested in small business, this can only be done by co-operative banks whose main 
object is to help persons of small means. Tlie Board would like to refer here to 
the arrangement made by the bank years ago in the Nira Canal area for the payment of 
the irrigation fees of members of societies by means of cheques. This led later on to the 
issue of orders by Government for the acceptance of payments in respect of Government 
dues by means of cheques, but the facility was restricted to centres served by 
the branches of the Imperial Bank of India. Such centres are very few in number and 
the places being not very accessible to the bulk of agriculturists not much use has been 
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blade of this method of payment. The Board areof opinion that, at least in some areas' 
served by branches of the Provincial Bank, agriculturists who are members of societies 
are in a position to and would prefer to make payments of their dues to Government by 
means of cheques, provided such cheques are accepted at the local sub-treasuries. 
Government were moved in the matter some time ago and the Board trust that 
the proposal would be supported by this Committee as a method of encouraging the 
iiBe of cheque currency in rural areas. 

Cheque forms are issued by co-operative banks in the vernacular with much success 
and no inconvenience, and tbeTe is a great advantage in this practice being made universal. 
Following the lead set by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, other co-operative 
banks in this Presidency allow the signatures of the drawers and the endorsements to be 
made in the different vernaculars and the cheques themselves are made out in 
the vernaculars. Although the Provincial Bank accepts at' its Head Office cheques 
drawn in Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese, besides English, no practical difficulty has 
so far been experienced, although the daily turnover is, on an average, four lakhs and the 
number of ohequos presented daily is nearly three hundred. Prom this experience of the 
Bank and the large use made at the Bank’s branches of vernacular tmndi forms 
in preference to the demand draft forms, the Board are confident that the use of vermi¬ 
cular cheque forms will popularize banking business of all types. The Board would like 
to add here that at branches of the Bank, hours of work are often altered to suit the 
convenience of local customers and transactions are carried on, in response to their 
demands, on Sundays, some other day in the week being fixed as a holiday. The 
accompanying statement (as per Statement C) gives information about the grow tin,, 
of the cheque habit at various branches of the Bank in Satara and West Khandesfh 
districts. 

Question 5.—The Board have observed above that the co-operative agency possesses 
great advantages over joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank as also over 
private bankers for carrying on the work of developing banking methods, provided 
certain facilities are granted. The most important of these facilities is the issue of 
remittance transfer receipts free of charge direct on sub-treasuries and vice verm, and 
the use of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative banks or 
tho branches of the Provincial Bank under conditions to be settled between Government 
and such banks. Co-operative banks, urban or central, will develop the use of modern 
credit instruments by opening current aooounts in small upcountry towns, while 
important village societies, situated in proximity to central banks and branches of the 
Provincial Bank, can accept freely savings deposits from their agricultural members. 
Such rural societies will have their current or overdraft accounts with the central or 
branch banks on which they can draw on demand or at very short notice to meet with¬ 
drawals by members. It is the extension of facilities for the withdrawal of funds 
at short notice which will induce agriculturists to entrust their savings to their local 
credit societies. 

The main item of expenditure in any bank opening current accounts at its branches 
is loss of interest on cash balances. Heavy balances have to be maintained owing to 
defective arrangements for remittances and even if facilities are available through the 
treasuries the receipt of money by telegraphic transfer occupies a day. It will be a 
■stimulus to the development of deposit banking and the opening of branches of banks 
in small bazar towns and trading centres—where otherwise no banking facilities on 
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modern lines will be developed—if, with due safeguards and against requisite security, 
Government approve of co-operative banks or their branches making the use of treasury 
funds within limits to be settled in advance. It may be prescribed that the co-operative 
bank or its branch, should give, in exchange, drafts on the Apex Bank at the provincial 
headquarters to enable Government to reimburse the temporary withdrawals of money 
from the local sub-treasuries. 

A Note on the Constitution and Working of the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., which is the Apex Bank for the 
Bombay Presidency, was started on 11th October 1911, its name at the time of regis¬ 
tration being the “ Bombay Central Co-operative Bank." When this Bank was started 
in 1911, there were not in existence in the Bombay Presidency any central banks started 
for the specifio purpose of making advances to co-operative societies and acting as their 
balancing centre. The area of operations of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
therefore, extended all over the Presidency. It was only after the year 1916 that syste¬ 
matic attempts were made in the Bombay Presidency to start central banks in the 
districts; but until 1920, this process of development was not well organized. It was 
after 1920 that the formation of oentral banks for the various districts was decided upon 
as an integral feature of the financial policy. When this policy was enunciated, it was 
also arranged that the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank should change its name into 
the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, so that in areas where district banks came 
to be started it should cease to function as a central bank and assume the role of an 
Apex Bank for these district banks. Accordingly, the name of the Bank was changed 
in 1923, but the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank still continues to have dealings 
direct with primary societies, although its areas of operations are already defined and 
delimited, and there is neither any over-lapping nor competition between two financing 
agencies in the same area. Some further information on the subject and a detailed 
description of the system may be found useful and interesting. As noted above, when 
the Bombay Central Co-oporative Bank was started in the year 1911, there were no 
district central banks then in existence intended for the financing of co-operative societies, 
though there were some urban banks which, along with the business of financing indivi¬ 
duals, lent their surplus funds to agricultural primary societies. Bor this reason, the 
constitution and system of working of the Bank, and hence its subsequent development, 
have been on lines entirely different from the evolution of the central financing system 
in other Indian provinces, whore the provincial banks were brought into existence as 
apical federations of central banks already in existence. This special position was 
recognized by the Committee on Co-operation. 

Two or three years after the starting of the Bank and with the publication of the 
Report of the Maclagan Committee, the Co-operative Department decided to start central 
banks for various districts, and some of the urban banks agreed to convert themselves 
into district central banks. But, as mentioned above, until the year 1920-21, the 
arrangements for the financing of soeieties.even in the districts served by such banks 
were not well-defined. This was especially the case in districts where guaranteeing 
unions were started. These guaranteeing unions were intended to provide a direct 
link between primary societies and the Provincial Bank as they undertook the work 
of supervision and assessment of credit, and, in virtue of the guarantee they providod, 
societies affiliated to these unions expected more adequate finance than isolated societies. 
For these reasons, it was thought that in a sense they providod a substitute for local 
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central banks and on this ground as well as with the idea of avoiding the interposition 
of two agencies between the bank at the apex und the village society, almost all the 
unions were affiliated to the Bombay Provincial Bank, and not to district central banks, 
fn the early days of their existence, it was also difficult for the district central banks 
to command sufficient resources to be in a position to provide adequate and prompt 
finance to societies under unions and grant them credits instead of fixed loans. Gradually, 
as the organization and resources of the central banks began to develop, they arranged 
to take over from the Provincial Bank groups of societies and unions previously finanoed 
by the Provincial Bank. 

The present position is that out of 20 districts in the Presidency, one in Sind has neither 
a branch of the Provincial Bank nor a district bank, 18 districts have each a local central 
bank (one of these has two honks) and seven districts are still within the area 
of operations of the Provincial Bank. Out of these seven districts, four are districts 
which are economically and educationally very backward. In three of these, Kolaba, 
Ratnagiri and Tirana agrarian conditions do not appear to favour the rapid spread of 
co-operative credit, while the fourth is mainly peopled by the bhils, an aboriginal tribe. 
One district, Abmcdnagar, contains the worst famine zone in the Presidency, and only 
two of the districts served by the Provincial Bank can be said to be normal. The total 
number of branches in these districts is 18. In addition, the Provincial Bank has eight 
branches in districts served by central banks for areas definitely excluded from 
the jurisdiction of oxisting local central banks, which they are unwilling to take over 
owing to heavy arrears and other financial complications, or are unable to finance owing 
to paucity of resources even when supplemented by finance from the Apex Bank. It may 
be further explained that new branches of the Provincial bank are now being started 
only in areas already under the jurisdiction of tho Bank, some of which were hitherto 
being served direct by the office in Bombay and others by branches which sub-divide, 
their jurisdiction for greater convenience of the societies concerned. No branch is startem 
in an area already covered by a district bank. The main idea in starting the branches 
and incurring further expenditure on such development is to provide banking facilities 
in rural areas as near to the doors of agriculturists as possible. At the Provincial 
Co-operative Conference of l'Jlt), a resolution was adopted calling upon all financing 
agencies in the Presidency to establish intimate contact with borrowing societies so as 
to be in a position to organize systematic arrangements for the provision of prompt and 
adequate finance to agriculturists. With its larger resources, it has naturally been 
much easier for the Apex Bank than for isolated central hanks to progress quicker 
towards the attainment of this ideal. 

The total number of branches is 20 distributed over nine districts. These branches are 
placed in charge of agents and at all the branches, except those for Baramati, Nira and 
Tasgaon, where Advisory Committees consisting of 7 to !) members are associated with 
the working and they meet periodically for transaction of business. One or two members 
of the Advisory Committees are nominated by the Bank, the rest are eleoted by 
societies connected with the different branches. General meetings of member 
societies under the different branches a*o convened regularly every year, some 
distinguished co-operator is invited to preside, and advantage is taken of these gatherings 
to discuss questions of general interest. The Advisory Committeo at Islampur has 
adopted, with the approval of the Board, a revised constitution for its working, which 
defines its relations with the Bank and with the constituent societies. This constitution 
was recommended to the other branch committees and has, with suitable modifications, 
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been adopted by them. Powers to sanction loans, similar to these enjoyed by the 
Manager and Managing Director, have recently been delegated by the Board, of 
Direotors to some of the Committees. 

A statement is attached showing the deposits raised at various branches and the 
amounts of advances made through them. [Statement (A) .] 

The membership of the Provincial Bank is open both to individual and 
co-operative societies including central banks. The membership at the end of 1928-20 
consisted of 738 individuals and 1,375 co-operative societies. (Each member haB one 
vote irrespective of the number of shares held.) The respective figures of share¬ 
holding are Rs. 8,25,600 and Rs. 4,48,750; included in the latter figure were Rs. 1,65,200 
held by central banks and Rs. 1,44,000 by urban banks. When the Bank was started, 
there was only one society among its original members ; but from the second year of itB 
starting, arrangements were made to procure for societies dealing with the Bank shares 
from individual shareholders. This was necessary as the share capital of the Bank was 
fully subscribed when it commenced its operations. When the share capital was 
increased in 1924 and 1926, the bulk of it was reserved for primary societies and central 
banks. All primary societies dealing with the Bank, when allowed loans or credits, are 
being called upon, as a condition of such finance, to become members of the Bank by 
purchasing at least one share. Out of the new issue of shares, a portion of which was 
reserved for affiliating societies, 284 shares are still available for being taken up 
by societies which may borrow from the Bank in future. 

The management of the Bank is vested in a Board of Directors consisting of not less 
than 5 and not more than 15 members. The Board of Directors, subject to the proviso 
referred to below’, is elected annually at the general meeting of the Bank, but retiring 
directors are eligible for re-election. Originally, there was no provision made for the 
eduction of directors representing member societies and central banks. But since 1920 
l ine convention was introduced of having 4 directors representing central banks from the 
4 linguistic divisions of the Presidency. In 1925, it was decided to incorporate 
this arrangement in the bye-laws and a special electorate was created giving representa¬ 
tion. to central banks on the basis mentioned above, provided they subscribed to 
the share capital of the Bank in the proportion of one-tenth of their own paid-up share 
capital. A similar electorate was also created for urban banks with a working capital of 
Rs. 5O,000 and over, which were entitled to elect one director to the Board. Two seats 
were reserved for directors to represent primary societies dealing with the Bank. But 
no separate electorate was constituted, and the elections of these two directors are at 
i.present conducted at the general meeting on the basie of the recommendations received 
from the Advisory Committees of the various branches. The present strength of the 
Board of Directors is 14, 7 Directors representing societies and banks as noted above and 
7 representing individual shareholders, including, by convention, the head of the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. The Chairman is elected by the Board 
itself. The Board of Directors usually meets once a month ; and for the disposal of 
ordinary business, a sub-committee is appointed which meets very frequently. 

Oebentubes. —finder its original agreement with the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the Bank is authorized to issue debentures upto a maximum amount of Rs. 20 
lakhs provided that the amount of issued debentures at no time exceeds thrice the paid 
up share oappal. The debentures are all of the denomination of Rs. 1,000 and are 
issued in the form of bearer bonds with interest coupons attached. The rate of interest 
is 4 per cent, payable half-yearly and this is guaranteed by the Secretary of State 
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until tiie debenture* ar# redeemed. The maximum period of redemption is 42 years, 
although the Bank is entitled to redeem the debentures after 28 years from the date 
of issue. 

A sinking fund is created before the protits are arrived at, the contribution 
varying from 1 to 2 per cent, of the amount of debentures outstanding, on the basis of 
the average rate of interest charged by tho Bank on its lendings. The debentures are 
secured by a floating charge on the general assets of the Bank and a Board of Trustees is 
appointed consisting of one representative of the Bank, the Accountant General and the 
Solicitor to Government. The Bank has issued four series of debentures which ail rank 
pari passu and the total amount of debentures subscribed is Its. 9,80,000. The sinking 
fund for the redemption of the debentures, which is invested separately in securities, 
amounts to Rs. 3,39,125. The fourth series of 500 debentures specifically earmarked for 
the purpose of making advances to co-operative land mortgage institutions has been 
issued very recently and Government have laken up Rs. 2,00,000 worth of debentures of 
this series at 12 per cent, discount and have further agreed to take up the remaining 3 
lakhs at rates to be settled when money is actually paid. 

Deposits.—T he classified figures of deposits held by the Bank (including the 
branches) are as under 


Fixed Deposits .. 
Current accounts 
Saving Bank account 


Individuals. Societies, 

Rs. Rs. 

35,48,788 69,66,996 

8,74,626 20,37,389 

9,54,643 1,70,179 


Total. 

Rb. 

1,05,15,784 

29,12,015 

11,24,822 


1,45,52,621 

Arrangements with the Imperial Bank or India. —The Bank had, at one time, a 
cash credit of 8 lakhs with the Imperial Bank of India, one of 4 lakhs at Bank rate and 
another for a like amount at a fixed rate of 6 per cent. The credits were allowed on the 
security of tho demand promissory notes of primary societies financed by the Bank, 
interest being charged only on the actual drawings. As these credits were not being 
utilized tho former arrangement was discontinued in 1927 ; and the latter too was stop¬ 
ped in 1929 as the Imperial Bank of India felt that ow'ing to the floating charge of the 
debenture-holders over the general assets of the Bank, they were insufficiently secured. 

Loan3 to Primary Societies. —As mentioned above, the Bank deals with primary 
societies and banks. Tho number of primary societies financed is 1,200 and all except 
127 of these societies transact their business with the Bank through its various branches. 
The credits of the affiliated societies are fixed at the beginning of the agricultural season 
on the basis of the statements of normal credits of members prepared by them ; and 
within the limits of the maximum credits thus allowed societies are entitled to draw 
according to their demand through the branches. The rate of interest is 7J per cent, 
for A or B class societies and S per cent, for other societies. Interest is received once 
a year during the agricultural season. The periods of loans ore fixed according to the 
purpose for which they are drawn, but the hulk of the advances being for agricultural 
purposes arc repaid within short periods. Out of the total advances of 58J- lakhs shown 
in tho balance sheet Rs. 50 lakhs represent outstandings with the primary societies. 

Advances to Central and Urban Banks.— Out of the 20 central banks in the 
Presidency 6 started in Sind deal with the Central Bank in Karachi as their Apex Bank 
and of the remaining banks only 3 have permanent arrangements for credit with the 
provincial Bank, Small cash credits varying from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 are sanctioned 
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to the banks to bo drawn upon at call and larger limits are sanctioned according to 
demands to be drawn upon at short notice. In addition to their own promissory notes 
the central banks pass on the promissory notes or bondB of their affiliated societies. 
Only one central bank now borrows regularly from the Provincial Bank every year. 
Tho remaining centra) banks are plus banks practically throughout the year, the amount 
of their deposits with the Bank being Its. .17,10,614. A11 of them, however, have 
arrangements for cash credit or overdrafts on the security of their deposits in the Provin¬ 
cial Bank or of Government securities held by them. Cash credits against Government 
securities are allowed at 1 per cent, more than the Bank rate and fixed loans at Bank 
rate, while overdrafts against, deposits are granted at 1 per cent, over the deposit rate. 
Advances on the security of the societies’ promissory notes are made at a fixed rate of 
7 per cent, payable annually. Bor short-dated fixed drawings special credits are allowod 
at rates varying from 6 to 7 per cent. Cash credits and overdrafts have also been granted 
to urban banks and trading societies on the pledge of goods or against their investments 
in securities or deposits. Fourteen urban banks obtained cash credits against their 
general assets to serve as fluid resource or to facilitate exchango business; the total 
limits sanctioned and the balances drawn at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 2,06,000 
and Rs. 61,484 respectively. Advances made to two banks on the security of agricul¬ 
tural produce amounted to Rs. 1,75,071 and those made to two banks on the security 
of short-dated bills of members to Rs. 34,845. Special facilities were allowed to the 
urban banks at two branch centres, namely, Dhulia and Kalol, and a grant of Rs. 100 
was sanctioned to the Supervising Union for urban banks in Gujerat. Pursuant to 
the recommendation of the committee appointed at the Central Banks’ Conference 
of 1927-28, two detailed circulars were issued to all urban and central hanks suggesting 
he lines on which the business of providing finance on the security of marketable goods 
crtwuld be extended, explaining the safeguards to be observed and proposing a draft form 
oft agreement to bo taken from borrowers. 

IS,and Improvement Loans. —Tho Provincial Bank acts as the intermediary for the 
graSit of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act to members of co-operative 
societies according to Rules issued by Government in 1922. Such members can get 
thesbi advances through their societies and the allotment sanctioned by the Legislative 
Council is placed every year at the disposal of the Provincial Bank to which applications 
are referred. For drawings made out of this allotment, the Provincial Bank pays 
interest at 51 per cent, to Government, and it charges 5| per cent, on advances made 
to cemral banks for their affiliated societies and 6 per cent, for advances made to primary 
■societies dealing with it direct. The rate of interest for individuals is 6} per cent., the 
same as for ordinary borrowings through the Revenue authorities. The total amount 
of loans outstanding on 31st March 1929 under this arrangement was Rs. 4,82,834. 
The accompanying statement (B) is of the loans advanced in various years since the 
commencement of the scheme. 

Long-term Loan. —The total amount outstanding by way of long-term loans was 
Rs. 3,59,053. The system of considering schemes for societies as a whole was, after 
discussion with the Bank, slightly modified by the Registrar during the year and further 
instructions were issued regarding the scrutiny of applications. The accompanying 
statement (C) is of the loans for debt redemption advanced in the last five years, as 
also of amounts sanctioned during the first nine months of the current year. 

Stmpms Funds. —On 30th September 1929 the Bank had nearly a crore invested 
in Government securities and in deposit with joint stock and exchange banks approved 
for the purpose by the Government of Bombay. The result of the growth of the oredit 
MO Y 100—55 
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of the Bank without a corresponding development of the capacity of the Movement ■ 
to absorb the increased resources at its command was an enormous rise in the Apex 
Bank’s investments outside the Movement. This position will be clear from the following 
table:— 



Deposits with 

Investments in 

Total 


Bank 

Securities 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927 

.. 4,42,000 

41,12,051 

45,54,651 

1928 

.. 34,58,000 

4.4,68,185 

79,26,185 

1929 

.. 49,97,000 

49,08,468 

99,05,468 


In addition to any investments that district or urt>an banks may themselves have made 
in Government securities or deposits with approved banks, the investments of 
the Provincial Bank itself outside the Movement have risen by over half a crore in the 
last three years. 

The deposits with approved banks included the following items :— 


Us. 

(1) The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. .. .. 3,00,000 

(2) The Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd. .. .. 5,00,000 

(3) The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. .. 1,00,000 

(4) Shree Laxmi Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Phaltan .. .. 72,000 


Division or Profits. —Since the commencement of its working the bank has 
distributed dividends to shareholders at a rate not less than 6 per cent. This rate waits 
gradually raised to 6|, 7 and 71, and dividends have been allowed at 8 per cent. sin<*ce 
1926. According to a clause in its agreement with the Government, after dividends ha^ve 
been paid to the shareholders at the rate of 6 per cent, tho remaining profits are tc* be 
shared equally between the shareholders and the borrowing societies, the allotments 
to the shareholders including any addition made to the Reserve Fund. Undear this 
arrangement, a rebate fund is built up to bo distributed triennially to the bomnwing 
societies in proportion to the amount of interest paid by them to the bank, and the-- effeot 
of this distribution during the last triennial period has been to reduce tho lending rate 
of the bank by J per cent. In view of the provision made for a sinking fund, the bank 
has been exempted from the section of the law making it obligatory for 25 per cent, of 
the annual profits to be allotted to the Reserve Fund every year. But small, 
contributions are made to the Reserve Fund from time to time and also to a special 
reserve for doubtful debts. The total of the reserve and other funds is Rs. 5,92,370. 

Inspection and Dj/velopment, —In tho earliest days of the working of the bank, 
the Co-operative Department engaged two or three officers designated as special 
mamlatdara to inquire into applications for loans from the bank, to value the assets of 
societies, and, when required, to conduct special inquiries into the working of societies 
financed by tho bank. General inspection was expected to be conducted by the staff 
of the Department and by Honorary Organizers. Later on, with the starting 
of guaranteeing unions the work of supervision and inspection came to be transferred to 
these bodies and the Co-operative Department held that there was no need for a financing 
agenoy to possess its own inspecting staff. In 1920-21, however, this policy underwent 
a change. The Co-operative Deportment agreed to the bank having its own field staff 
and the first appointments to this regular staff were thus made by the bank in 1921. 
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The total number of societies now financed by this bank both through the Head Office 
and branches :.s 1,182 and the stall of inspectors engaged by the bank is 30, of whom 
9 are part-tirde inspectors. This figure is inclusive of the special rmmlatdar at Dohad 
and his two assistants. For the purposes of the work of inspection and development, 
the area s/irVed by the bank is divided into six zones as under:—Satara, Poona, Sholapur, 
jNagar, Nasik (exclusive of Igatpuri), Khandesh (including Parola in Bast Khandesh), 
Gujerat (exclusive of the blil societies under the control of the special inandutdiir) and 
the Konkan (including Igatpuri talvka in Nasik). All the zones are placed in charge 
of Senior Inspectors, all of whom, with the exception of the Senior Inspector 
for the Konkan, are full-time touring officers. Each senior inspector has under him a 
staff of inspectors and assistant inspectors, who arrange their programme more or less 
in consultation with their senior inspectors and submit their bills and diaries through 
those officers. At all centres, along with the work of recovery, steps are taken to improve 
the management of societies visited. The services of inspectors are made freely 
available for the work of delivering lectures to training classes for secretaries or 
members of managing committees. The revival of stagnant societies also engages 
the attention of the inspectors. 

Purchase and Sale. —The Bank’s activities in this field may be classified as under— 

(1) Purohaso and sale through branches. 

(2) Purchase and sale through separate shops attached to branches. 

(3) Assistance, financial and administrative, to purchase and sale unions brought 

into existence through the efforts of the Bank. 

(4) Financial and other assistance, including propaganda, for independent bodies. 
]tt may he observed that the bye-laws of the Bank provide for the Bank’s undertaking 
tlfce business of purchase and sale of agricultural implements, manures and other agrionl- 
tmfal requirements, of sale on commission on behalf of agriculturists of agricultural 
proViuce and of the grant of advances on the security of agricultural requisites or produce 
to lie handled by the Bank. 

(Ij Purchase and Sale through Branches. —This was being done at various 
ceutifes where there were no separate shops or independent non-credit societies or unions. 
It wae the success of this pioneering work that led to the starting of a Purchase and Sale 
Union for the West Khandesh distriot and is likely to lead to the formation of a sale 
organization for the Kalol and Halol talukas of the Panch Mahals district. 

(2) Joint Shops for Purchase and Sale. —These were first started in the Nira Canal 
area on a profit-sharing basis, but the business has now been transferred to a separately 
registered Purchase and Sale Union. A similar shop at Kolhapur for t^e Varna Valley 
tract was also transferred to the control of a separate Purchase and Sale Union. Three 
shops on the old basis are, however, still being run at Kopergaon, Belapur and Akluj 
dealing mainly in jaggery, oil-manures and fertilizers. The constituent societies are 
responsible for the profit or loss on the business. 

(3) Purchase and Sale Unions. —Through the Bank’s efforts purchase and sale 
unions have now beon started at Baramati, Kolhapur (for the Varna Valley tract), 
Kurduwadi, Dhulia and Malegaon. To all of these including Kurduwadi, which has now 
been transferred to the Sholapur Distriot Bank, the Bank lent the services of members 
of its staff and it is associated fairly intimately with their working. 

(4) Help to other Non-Credit Organizations. —Assistance for propaganda and 
even in respect of business transactions—for instance sale of ginned cotton in Bombay— 
has been given by the Bank to the independent sale organizations in the ICamatak 
and Gujerat and for the sale societies in Sind when these were first started in 1926, 
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STATEMENT A. 





Ab at 31st 

Am at September 

No. 



March 1929 

1929 

Branches 

District 








Deposits 

Doans 

Deposit. 

Loans 




Es. 

Us. 

Es. 

Es. 

1 

Akluj 

Sholapur 

27,468 

2,09,880 

20,02j 

1,80,217 

£ 

Bararaatl 

Poona 

2,40,367 

9,30,770 

2,28,603 

8,67,670 

3 

Nira 

Do. 

24,973 

4,17,906 

9,407 

3,74,264 




2,65,340 

13,48,676 

2,38,070 

12,41,934 

4 

Belapur 

Ahmednagar . - 

26,756 

4,41,386 

36,765 

4,24,478 

5 

Kopergaon 

1)0. 

06,908 

3,93,629 

1,17,941 

3,37,982 

6 

SUevgaon 

Do. 

10,968 

1,34,837 

12,577 

.. 

2,04,819 




1,34,632 

0,69,852 

2,60,283 

9,67,229 

7 

Dhnlia 

W. Klwndesh .. 

4,75,397 

2,97,548 

5,10,627 

5,48,776 

8 

Doiidaicha 

l>o. 

30,175 

1,83,442 

19,535 

3,83,093 

0 

Kanduibar 

Do. 

89,111 

78,583 

00,721 

1,14,237 

10 

Sakri 

Do. 

17,697 

55,359 

15,730 

1,20,81*4 

a 

Shahada 

Do. 

85,602 

1,62,069 

73,746 

2,18,6*3 

12 

Stilrpur 

Do. 

1,S6,172 

1,09,127 

86,477 

3,36,6686 




8,34,054 

8,80,208 

8,05,838 

17,23-.,318 

13 

Dohad 

Pauch Mahals .. 

1,60,023 

70,381 

1 ..77,040 

•te,268 

H 

Kalol 

Do. 

61,868 

1,15,102 

95,683 

1,47.205 




2,12,791 

1,85,533 

2,72,723 

2,39,47S 

1ft 

Patola 

E. Khandesb . - 

1,25,685 

1,86,645 

58,300 

3,19,184 

16 

Islauipur 

Satara 

4,40,598 

3,51,459 

4,41,078 

4,26,074 

17 

KArad 

Do. 

1,69,641 

1,42,3-12 

1,30,256 

1,22,767’ 

18 

Kirloskerwadi 

Do. 



1,48,358 

85,647 

IB 

Korcgaon 

Do. 

50,579 

1,17,368 

58,734 

1,47,145 

20 

Tasgaou 

Do. 

78,144 

1,10,102 

2,00,800 

1,20,058 




7,47,962 

7,21,271 

0,79,23ft 

9,02,591 

21 

Malegaon # 

Jiasik 

1,43,638 

2,18,242 

J,64,989 

3,22,478 

22 

Satana 

Do. 

55,392 

1,62,075 

15,730 

1,20,855 




1,99,030 

3,80,317 

1,80,719 

4,48,333 

23 

Bbiwand i 

Thaim 


37,364 

8,692 

1,00,600 
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STATEMENT B. 


Land Improvement Loans. 


Year 

Grant 

Received 

Total 

advance? 

made 

Remark 

1922-23 


Ke. 

3,00,000 

Rs. 

1,02,471 



1923-24 


3,50,000 

94,229 



1921-25 


3,50,000 

1,66,210 



1925-26 


3,50,000 

. 2,09,570 

Purposes. 

Us. 

1926-27 


3,50,000 

1,14,070 

TalB 

14,850 





Wells 

00,070 





Embankmeiitc 

8,250 





Improvement of lands 

6,600 





Oil-engine and Installation 

12,600 





Sundries 

2,000 





1,14,070 

1927-28 


3,50,000 

1,02,270 

Tais 

3,700 





Wells 

62,125 





Embankment!- 

4,950 





Improvement of lauds 

6,495 





Oil-engine and Installation. 

16,800 





Fencing, purchase and set¬ 
ting np of Uahats 

8,200 






1,02,270 

1928-299 


3,50,000 

50,007 

lalts 

1,000 





Wells and Watering chan¬ 
nels , .. 

21,992 





Embankments 

1,200 





Improvement, and levelliug 
of lands 

10,080 





Implements 

3,000 





Oil-engine and Installation. 

1,500 





Fencing, purchase ami 
setting up of Bahats 

10,426 


50,087 
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STATEMENT C. 
Long-term loans. 


I 


Year 

No. of 
iSoeietieH 
financed 

No. of 
member* 
finanoed 

Amount 

1923-24 

7 

45 

Eft. 

49,350' 


1024-25 ... 

G 

20 

21,600 


1925-20 

12 

71 

65,175 


1920*27 

12 

03 

95,700 

►(Advanced), 

1927-28 

n 

7 

20,500 


1928-29 

12 

20 

32,050 


1029-30 {for 9 months) 

15 

152 

1,23,939 

(Sanctioned). 


Oral Evidence. 

Dewan Bahadur A. U. MALJI and Mr. I). V. G OX HALE. Representatives of the'] 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 

13175. The Chairman : Dewan Bahadur Malji, yon and Mr. Gokliale represent the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

13176. Before 1 come to your interesting note, 1 would like to ask you one or twe 
questions which are not touched upon in the note. While we were in Sind, we receive 
some conflicting evidence on the question of centralization of finance. Some people w< 
of the opinion that there should be one central bank for the whole province of Si- 
with district banks to act as branches. Has a question like this been discussed from 
point of view of the Presidency proper ?— {Dewan Bahadur Malji) : It has 
been specifically discussed, but, all the same, the policy of the Provincial Bank seer! 
be that where there are district banks which properly perform their functions, the 
would rather be glad to have business done with rural societies through such d 
banks. 

13177. Ordinarily you favour decentralization ?—Yes. (Mr. Gulch-ale) : In t!/,e note 
we have stated that the policy of the Provincial Bank is to band ov»er the 
business to district banks as far as possible. 

1317S. As regards the tightness in the general market at certain periods in th|e year ; 
as you know, when the market is slack the agriculturist usually wants money and he gets 
it at a fairly high rate of interest. When the market is tight lie returns his money. Has 
your bank considered the question of trying to get money cheaply in the general market 
for agricultural purposes during the agricultural season or is it a fact that you have surplus 
which makes it unnecessary for you to go and borrow ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): So 
far the question has not been considered in this light because the required balances are 
available, but the question of getting any more funds from the Imperial Bank at the 
time of necessity must be determined once and for all. Formerly our agricultural papers 
were being negotiated. They could be pledged with them and money obtained. In other 
provinces this is the rule hut here it seems that this concession has been 
abruptly withdrawn on a technical ground. 
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13179. We questioned the Secretary and Treasurer of the Imperial Bank of India 
yesterday and he said that the objection was merely technical and as soon as it is removed, 
the Bank would not have any objection to negotiate your papers ?—This technical 
objection needs to be romoved. 

13180. Apart from this question, there are months when money is cheap in the general 
market. Has your bank considered the question of tapping this source and utilizing it 
for advancing to agriculturists ?—So far they have counted on deposits and for 
this purpose even the branches exert to obtain deposits at less rates of interest. 
(Mr. Gokhale) : In this part of Deccan, they tap this source at the time when money 
is cheap through district banks. 

13181. Do they get a lower rate of interest t—Yes. 

13182. But do district banks take advantage of the fluctuations '! —Yes, and the 
branches also, ( Devian Bahadur Malji) : While supporting Mr. Ghokhale, in district* 
it is possible but after the cotton season is over, generally there are short-term deposits 
of six months and these deposits come in at the nick of time when money is being 
made available to agriculturists. 

13183. Has yonr bank made any enquiries about the agricultural economics, i.e., have 
any enquiries been made to sec how far the individual members of primary societies that 
you financo are in a position to make both ends meet and pay back their loans ?—No 
extensive enquiries have been made. In one or two cases if some enquiries are made, 
they are not worth mentioning. 

13184. Do you think such enquiries would be useful front the financial point of 
dew 1 —Yes. (Mr. Gokhale) : When we prepare our normal credit statements, there the 
expenses also are taken into consideration as well as the income. Although it is not a 
B0 »irt of scientific enquiry, it gives you a rough basis of the state of affairs of 
agriculturists. 

13185 . Is it the gross income or the net income you calculate ?—The gross 
inconne. When the expenditure is put down, we can get the net income. 

131186. The net incomo does not include the cost of maintaining the cultivator and his 
family ?—Sometimes the maximum credit statement will show what he gets and what 
he hasi to spend. 

13187. I ask you this question because it has been given in evidence in certain places 
that it is the people who are economically unsound aro most anxious to join co-operative 
societies ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): In any case, with respeot to normal credit 
statements, I would say that they are not complete returns because there would not 
appear all the requirements of some members. 

1318S. You say you prepare normal credit statements. Are loans given to 
actual members usually in one lump or are they drawn by instalments ?—At times they 
are drawn by.instalments. 

13189. What is the usual practice ?—In that particular month generally it is expected 
that they will withdraw the amount. 

13190. Supposing a loan of Be. 500 is sanctioned in the case of A, is it given in instal¬ 
ments of Bs. 100 each or is the whole sum of Its. 500 drawn at once ?—As I say, if the 
money is required to be paid in instalments, they are paid accordingly, or if the whole 
amount that is sanctioned is required to be paid at once, it ia paid accordingly. 
(Mr. Gokhale) : Generally the practice is by instalments. (Demon Bahadur Malji) ; 
Not always. 
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18191. It is obvious that if people draw the amount sanctioned in one lump, there 
is bound to be a oertain a mount of wastage. On the other hand, some district banks have 
said that it is not possible to givein instalments because there are not faoilitiesfor drawing 
them at the proper time. Unless and until some such system is devised by which loans 
sanctioned oan be given in instalments, there is bound to he a certain wastage ?—If it 
is shown in tho normal credit statement that money is required at a particular time, it is- 
paid accordingly. It means it is paid by instalments (Mr. Gokhale) : In tho statement 
demands are made saying that so much money is required for seed, so much money is 
required for such and such a purpose and so on. Suppose an agriculturist asks for money 
some three months before, be would not be paid. He would bo paid at the proper time. 
This is what I mean by “ instalments ”, 

13192. Hoes the Bank exercise any supervision over the use of loans or is it left to 
other agencies ?— ( Dewan Bahadur Malji): Generally the first business of a society is 
to do it, but if the .inspector or the auditor, finds that the money has been 
misappropriated and not utilized for the purposes mentioned in the form, they 
are noticed. 

13193. We found in some cases that in a society if one-third of the members were 
defaulters, the whole society was not financed or was very inadequately financed. 
Have you changed this policy ?—Yes. We do finance those members who are regular. 

13194. Do you think that the policy of not financing the society for the defaulting 
of some members should be changed ?—Yes. 

13195. How can you then make the joint responsibility felt ?—It is to be felt at the 
end when the life is extinct. 

13196. But the responsibility must be felt throughout otherwise the society cannot 
work ?—This is more or less a farce, otherwise von cannot proceed against tbeso pecypie 
except by arbitration. 

13197. It seems that the amount you have spent out of taccavi grant at the disposal 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank is comparatively small; and in your, note yo u say 
praotically the whole amount has been returned now ?— (Mr. Gokhale): Yes. 

13198. That is to say, no advantage was taken of it ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): The 
full amount was not utilized ; and what has been utilized has been advanced. 

13199. Is there no demand for it ?—In fact, the people have not begun to improve 
their lands and have not yet commenced to realise the benefits of it. In the neighbouring 
Gaekwar’s Territory in Gnjerat you will find people taking loans for sinking wells, but 
this muoli is not taken advantage of in the British region. This is one of the reasons 
why villages in the Gaekwar’s Territory seem to be prosperous. 

13200. This goes to show that there is need for improvement ?— Yes ; and there is 
not sufficient attention paid by any department to encourage improvements. 

13201. Do you think that this work should be undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department ?—Yes. It cannot be left to us alone. 

13202. You want technical advice ?—Yes. Unfortunately, there was only one 
engineer who looked after small industries. He w’as also removed. I am referring to 
Mr. Vaidya in the Agricultural Department. 

13203. Do you think that land improvement is a very impor tant thing ?—Yes. 
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13204. And you believe that when people begin to feel the need for it there should 
not be much difficulty about finance but that at first it is a question of propaganda 
and education ?—Yos. 

13205. First of all there must be a demand ?—Yes ; and it should be jointly met by 
financial institutions and a responsible officer of Government. (Mr. Qokhale) : In this 
note we have suggested that there ought to be eo-operation from all the four departments 
vit. f the Revenue Department, the Public Works Department, the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and the Co-operative Department. So far as technical advice is concerned, we want 
advice from the engineers. Then the Co-operative Department and the Agricultural 
Department should carry on propaganda and convince people that this is the only way 
of improving agriculture. So far as we are concerned, we cannot go and tell 
them teohnical things. They will not be convinced. Unless there is specific co-operation 
from all the four departments to improve agriculture, it is not possible for us to go on. 
To avoid delays that occur in the investigation of proposals and their sanctions, we have 
stated in our note that the Board would like to suggest that some special district staff 
should be engaged for this work under either the Co-operative Department or the 
Agricultural Department, and that staff should deem it their duty to go to agriculturists 
and urge them to undertake schemes of land improvement rather than wait for 
cultivators to approach the staff for consultation. 

13206. About marketing you have described the work that you have been doing. 
Yon have been purchasing and selling on a consignment basis 1 —Yes. 

13207. Are any of the district banks doing the same f— (Dcwan Bahadur Malji) : 
Vtjrv little, 

3208. What shotdd be the composition of the central wholesale agency you 
suggest?—My fear is this that if you start a central co-operative agency, perhaps theie 
wouM not be enough work for it. This is my fear. In course of time it may he 
developed, but in the meantime the Provincial Bank might arrange to have a good man 
who riliay attend to this and in return charge some commission over the orders they may 
received 

1320®. But you do not propose to start an organization as you suggest here ?— 
Wo hav* tried once and we have failed. We want to start purchase and sale unions 
in a particular district. 

13210. You do not mean a Provincial Central Agency ?—No. 

13211. But you will also have a central agency in Bombay ?— (Mr. Qokhale): This 
will be afterwards. (Deloan Bahadur Malji) : In fact the Bombay agency will be useful 
only when there is a large order. 

13212. As regards warehouses, I believe the Provincial Bank has warehouses: of 
its own in some places ?—An experiment was made in Baramati. 

13213. You want Government to give some financial accommodation :— 
(Mr. Qokhale) : Yes. That is by way of some grant. 

13214. They must build warehouses and give on rent, is that what you mean ?—Yes, 

13215, But it is not a grant '1 —If it is not a grant, we will have them on rent. 

13216. About remittance facilities you say : “ The Government of India have ruled 
that it is not part of the legitimate operations of co-operative banks to undertake the 
buying and selling of bills of exchange for profit ”, What are your arguments for saying 
that it is part and parcel of the legitimate operations of co-operative hanks ? The 
question is whether this business for purposes other than transfer of oo-operative funds 
a a legitimate part oftbe business of co-operative banking ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji ): 
[f it is a part of banking, surely it should be a part of co-operative banking, for there 
mo y 106—56 
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are people who are not agriculturists and yet they are members of co-opera tive societies 
doing banking business. If business is to be run on co-operative lines provided there 
is a community of interests, Isay this is a thing which cannot be ignored, (Mr. Gokhah) : 
This resolution of the Government of India is against the spirit of the Co-operative 
Movement all over the world. In all countries except India, co-operative banks give 
all facilities for suoh business. In France, Belgium, Holland and in all other countries 
they do give this facility. In fact they consider it their duty even to help sending money 
outside their country. 

13217. That is to say, they do not object to co-operative banks doing this business 1 — 

No. 

13218. But here the question is whether the concession you ask for for remittance 
facilities of co-operative funds is a concession which can legitimately be allowed for 
this business ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): It is only s legitimate concession. 

13219. You speak about the desirability of promoting the use of trade bills. You 
suggest that they should be discounted and rediscounted by the Provincial Bank. There 
is nothing at present to prevent this business being done by a district bank or by the 
Provincial Bank. Why has it not developed non ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): J do 
not know if any account rules come in their way. 

13220. Is there anything which prevents you from doing this business ?—Unless 
there is any departmental objection, so far as we are concerned there is none. 

13221. It can be developed even under the present rules and regulations ?—Yes. 

13222. You say that once “ a hearer ” should always be “ a bearer ” in the case of 
cheques ?—Yes. 

13223. You say that it does not affect hundis ?— Hundis are regulated by customs. 
Whenever a document is drawn in the country’s vernacular, it is not governed by tjhe 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 

13224. Should not this provision apply to hundis ?—They are written in vernacular, 
but it should be made applicable to them also. We have in this connection to consider 
the question of drafts. A draft on one bank drawn by another or by the principal bank 
drawn on its branch is always made payable to order and not to bearer. This is pro¬ 
hibited by the Paper Currency Act. In the case of cheques you have section 85 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act which gives full protectionif the payee has endorsed a cheque. 
But in the case of a draft itis not locked upon aB a cheque for it is not payable to bearer, 
and the responsibility which is shaken off by virtue of Bection 85 should be extended 
to drafts as well which are payable only to order. This sort of bill of exchange is looked 
upon as a bill, but itis neither a hundi nor a cheque. It is between the two. 

13225. You have described the present Bystem of land mortgage credit. I want 
to know whether under this system the. committees of the local mortgage banks can 
feel any responsibility for their recommendations ?—Really' speaking they are advisory 
committees, but still they do feel that they have some responsibility to discharge. In 
the first place, the title is being examined through a proper agency. 

13226. But this is a separate agenoy 1 —No. It is subject to the managing committee. 

13227. What is the responsibility they feel ? They do not deal with money and 
they are mere advisory bodies ?—They are reduced to such by virtue of performance. 
They are not allowed to feel any responsibility, but the real responsibility is of the Provin¬ 
cial Bank and the Provincial Bank is guided by the managing committee. The final 
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word rests with, the Registrar. A statement of loans is submitted once in a month to 
the Registrar and he sanctions them ultimately. (Mr. Gokhale) : We ai'e making an 
experiment-. So the final authority is in the hands of the directors of the bank. (Deiron 
Bahadur Malji): They examine the title deeds, do everj'thing and finally recom¬ 
mend to the Board. My idea is that they should be independent. There is one 
redeeming feature in this that there are three representatives who are more or less 
independent, i.e., the Registrar's nominee, the bank’s nominee and the third gentleman 
who is to be co-opted, so that these three people bring to bear their influence and view 
upon the deoisions of the committee. 

13228. You say that advances are made only to the extent of one-third of the yplue 
of the lands offered as security ‘Yes, this is wrong. This practice is bad and is against 
the Trust Act. I will not encourage it for a moment. Section 20 of the Trust Act says 
that- against first mortgage of immoveable property, i.e., in the case of land, 75 per cent, 
of the value of the land should be given. We have reduced it to 50 per cent. Why do 
you reduce it again to 33 per cent. ? 

13229. Is it 50 per cent, under tho Trust Act in the case of houses ?—Yes. I think 
in the case of land you should allow the full amount. 

13230. But so far as a mortgage bank is concerned, what could it realize in case of 
necessity, if, as you say. full amount is allowed ?—It will not realize even a little lor its 
expenses in that way, i.e., on a 33 per cent, valuation basis. 

13231. Is it not dangerous to allow full amount?—If that is so, close the 
6 hop. (Mr. Gokhale) ■■ The Board has passed a resolution that generally one-third should 
Y -e advanced but tbo maximum is 50 per cent. (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : I think 50 per 
Qe nt. is a very decent margin. 

■#3232. Does your bank accept long-term deposits ?—Not so much. 

1S323. Are such deposits available ?— (Mr. Gokhale) : We do not accept them in 
land mortgage societies at least. 

131824. You want long-term capital, is it not '! —Yes. (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : In 
obtaining long-term deposits, some concession has to be shown, i.e., for long-term 
deposits we pay generally some more interest, but our policy is to curtail the interest as 
far as possible. We do accept deposits upto 3 years. 

13325. You say: “ Co-operative banks can, if a little elasticity in their working 
machinery is permitted and their business offices are established in the heart of the rural 
population, perform several of the services hitherto performed by the country banker.” 
What sort of elasticity is wanted 1 —A country banker, you know, deals in so many 
things, for instance, he not only gives cash, but also he gives all sorts of necessaries in 
kind, but a bank is not at liberty to do all these things. A part of them is possible. 
A bank (you know) is governed by the rules of normal credit statements. They are 
generally prepared onoe in a year. In the midst of the year if there is any demand, a 
supplementary statement could be prepared for this purpose. Some more propaganda 
is necessary in the case of these people so that they need not go to a bania and borrow. 
Also they should be more loyal to the society. 

13235. This does not require any elasticity in the rules ?—I mean elasticity in the 
working. 

13237. That is to say, for advancing in kind ?—Yes, it requires to be 
encouraged. 
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13238. Do you think that a primary society would he in a position to do this 
business 7—It should be induced to do it, otherwise the money is misappropriated for 
some other purpose than what is really put down in the statemont. We should educate 
them and persuade them to adopt this line. 

13239. Under the existing rules credit socioties cannot purohase ?—If they are 
allowed, they can do it. 

13240. They should trade as well as do credit business ?—Yes, on indent system. 

13211. Are all your 25 branches paying their way 7—I am not in a position to say 
this. (Mr. Qokhale) : Except the new branches tho old branches pay their way. 

13242. After how many years does a branch usually pay its way 7—Branches 
in ordinary tracts pay after 2 years. 

13243. Have you discussed with the Imperial Bank the question of their withdrawal 
of cash credit 7—Yes. As a matter of fact we discussed with the Managing Governors 
of the Bank and the matter was discussed with the Finance Member and also discussed 
in confidence with the Registrar. 

13244. Yesterday the Secretary and Treasurer told us that that was purely on a 
technical objection and as soon as it is removed they would be willing to give you cash 
credit 7— (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : This technical objection is in favour of Government. 
It may be relaxed to a degree. 

13245. Have you moved Government ?—I do not think so. 

13246. You do not feel tho necessity for it ?—The Committee might suggest it. 

13247. Is it pending consideration 7—I am afraid the question was left to be 
discussed with tire Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank of India here when the 

matter was put before the Finance Member and ultimately nothing has come out of it. 

13248. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You are referring to their withdrawal of cash credit only 7* - 
Yes. There is not much in it. 

13249. The Chairman : There may be much in it ?—But the debentures are to last 
for a long time where as these cash credits are really speaking demand loans. 

13250. You suggest separate societies for big landholders. Has this question 
been considered by the Co-operative Movement as a whole in this Presidency 7 As you 
know, in Sind there are zemindari banks. The question is whether it is necessary to have 
big landholders’ societies apart from ordinary credit societies in the Presidency proper, 
conditions being different here from what thoy are in Sind ?— (Mr. Gokhale) : There are 
large landholders in the Konkan and in the canal area of the Deccan. They are in 
need of finance. So if there are bigger societies for these people, they con get adequate 
finance. 

13251. What should be the minimum qualification of a member aspiring to join such 
a society 7—One who pays an assessment of Rs. 500 and over can alone join such a society. 
This can be made a qualification. 

13252. You suggest that in times of scarcity, instalments should be given. You know 
that sometimes instalments had to be given for two years in succession ; and if the 
borrowers are allowed to pay back in instalments, would it not affect the position of the 
bank so far as its liquid assets are concerned 7—( Dewan Bahadur Malji) ; I have another 
scheme to place before you. 
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13263. Is it your own or the Bank’s ?—1 am referring to a general scheme. It may 
or may not be workable, but I have it in ruind and it is this that when the 
borrowing capacity of a society is exhausted, the Bank would not lend because it finds 
that the money is not returned in time and it thinks it is dangerous to lend more money. 
Yet lands have to be cultivated and Government taccavi will be availed ol for current 
agricultural needs. When this is done, the Bank and the people will be hard hit. The 
Government taccavi will be paid next year. Therefore the Bank's previous arrears are 
not recovered and they accumulate. On the other hand, if this taccavi is converted 
into auxiliary loans on some grounds that they will be more and more Government- 
run institutions between a society and the peojfie where the society exists, in villages 
where there are no societies and yet there are landless cultivators, for them two remedies 
are open : one is to create chattel mortgages and the second is to give taccavi loans out 
and out but apportioned over a number of years and repayable by a number of instalments 
and not in the next year otherwise all the movement is troubled and they are not at rest. 
Firstly revenue recovery is made and it is followed by the taccavi recovery. 

13254. You want that taccavi should be given and made recoverable by instalments f 
—Yes. 

13255. You are referring to the management of sub-treasuries and you say that you 
want Government to entrust this work to co-operative banks. Have you considered 
the question about the rights of the Imperial Bank t—Where there are no branches of 
the Imperial Bank, there only we claim it. With their permission, we can do it. It is 
only a matter of courtesy in this case. 

13250. How far have your co-operative banks and societies developed the savings 
bank idea ?—Wherever there are branches of the Provincial Bank, people used to go 

lere and at other places they go to district banks and Government post offices. 

R3257. What is your experience about the use of vernacular cheques 1 —There is no 
difficulty about identification of signatures. Vernacular signatures require to be 
translated into English if they are passed on to a bank such as the Imperial Bank. 

132)58. So far as acceptance by your Bank is concerned, no difficulty is experienced ?— 
No, and of late the Imperial Bank has commenced to give this facility. 

13259. Do any of the societies now pay Government dues by cheques at all 1 Is 
there any such concession ?—I know in Dohad the societies have undertaken to pay 
on behalf of the members the Government assessment. 

13260, Is it by cheque f—I do not know that. 

13261. Does the mamlatdar or the revenue officer accept the cheque ?—I think it was 
once refused. They can be requested to accept cheques. 

13262. Professor Kale : You say in this note on the constitution and working of the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank : “Accordingly the name of the Bank was changed 
in 1923, but the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank still continues io have dealings 
direct with primary societies although its areas of operations are already defined and 
delimited and there is neither any overlapping nor competition between the two 
financing agencies in the same area.” I want to know whether after this change, which 
took place in 1923, the policy of allowing district hanks to he started has been 
followed up or not by the Provincial Co-operative Bank ?—We have not come in 
the way of any organization of district hanks, but we do make it a condition with the 
Department not to register a district bank if we are able to serve there at least for 
a period of five vears. 
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13263. In one of your answers to the Chairman you said that the policy of your Bank 
is to encourage local effort as far as possible. Therefore I wanted to know when this 
new policy was started, whether your Bank has made any effort to encourage 
local enterprise in starting local hanks instead of starting your ow r n branches. From, 
your answers it appears that you have not encouraged local enterprise ?—That is because 
there is no local enterprise coming forward. Generally, to organise a district bank, it is 
not the business of the Provincial Bank, strictly speaking. Therefore if there is a demand 
for a district bank and the district bank is given, the efforts of the Provincial Bank 
could be only to second those efforts. 

13234. But when the Provincial Bank goes into a district with all the prestige behind 
it, it may not be possible for a district bank to come in and assert itself. I want to know 
whethor your Bank has pursued the policy of encouraging local enterprise ?—Wherever 
a demand has been made we have always responded to it. On the other hand, there 
have been instancies in which district banks have been converted into branches of the 

T 

Provincial Bank. This is in Thana and Ahmednagar. (Mr. Ookhale) : J am of opinion 
that there should he decentralization. The district banks should be given full facilities 
for developing their efforts. 

13265. Howia it that you have so few branches in Gujarat ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : 
In Surat there is a full-fledged district bank. Also there is one in Ahmedabad. Broach 
and Kaira also claim district banks. 

13266. When was the Surat District Bank started ?— (Mr. Ookhale) : It was started 
before the Provincial Bank w-as started. 

13267. And in Broach ? — It is also an old bank. 

13268. I find that there are only two or three branches in Gujerat. What 
is the peculiarity of Gujerat that there should practically be no branches while 
two dozen of them exist elsewhere. I want to know whether any peculiar economic 
condition or physical condition is responsible for it ?-— (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : As the 
district banks were started on better lines, we felt there was no necessity for starting 
more banks, (Mr. Ookhale) : The Co-operative Movement was strong there. 

13269. But does your Bank feel it necessary as time goes onto help the local effort ?— 
(Dewan Bahadur Malji): Yes. ( Mr. Ookhale) : The Board has come to the final 
conclusion that where there are local efforts, they should be given preference, (Dewan 
Bahadur Malji ) : In tact it is to the advantage of the Provincial Bank to have district 
banks for they would have one more resource to fall back upon. 

13270. With regard to the surplus you have, you have made certain proposals. You 
have been saving just now that the deposits you receive are not for very long periods, hut 
is it not a fact that on account of the lowering of prices during the last four years, the 
demand for advances is naturally bound to reduce ; and is it not possible Cor you to limit 
your deposits rather than try to find an outlet for them ?—In some places it has to be 
done by curtailing the rate of interest. For members’ deposits we cannot say ' no.’ 

13271. Is it a rule that you cannot refuse members’ deposits or is it only 
a mere convenience ?—It is a mere convenience. (Mr. Ookhale) : This being the Apex 
Bank, we oannot refuse deposits from societies otherwise the whole object will be 
smashed. 

13272. Why is it that you have raised your dividend from 6J per cent, to 8 per cent, 
when there is depression all round? — (Dewan Bahadur Malji ) : This year we have 
reduced it by one per cent. 
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13273. Do you think that 6 J per cent, is not a reasonable dividend ?—We as a matter 
of fact cannot beep any balance except by way of transferring it to reserve 
fund, but generally with a view to see that the rural societies join the Provincial Bank 
we do not ca re to transfer these extra funds to the reserve fund. This is a sort of induce¬ 
ment to rural societies to join the Provincial Bank. 

13274. You know’ that the position of your Bank is strengthened if you build up your 
reserve ?—There is no doubt about it. 

13275. The Chairman; Do you distribute any part of your profits amongst 
societies 1 —Yes, in the form of rebate. 

13276. Supposing your dividend is over 6| per cent, do you not have to divide the 
extra profits ?—Yes, but not amongst the shareholders. We allow a rebate to 
societies. (Mr. Gohhale.) ; The extra profits have to be shared with societies. 

13277. Professor Kale : You complain that super-tax is levied upon the profits of 
co-operative banks ?—Yes. 

13278. Is it not taxed upon large profits ?—May be, but when the Co-operative Act 
was enacted, there was no idea of super-tax. 

13279. In your note you say: “The Board understands that both in Holland 
and Belgium the State permits the funds of the postalsaviftgs bank to be placed at the 
disposal of co-operative hanks operating in rural areas, while in Germany, Australia, 
Italy and the United States of America savings banks have the free disposal of their 
funds within certain limits laid down by the law”. But you are aware that Government 
itself is a borrower and wants money for its own purposes. Government is itself in need 
of money and therefore it borrows. Now can it place this money at your disposal ?— 
Dei van Bahadur Malji) : Only it should not at least compete. 

13280. In what way ?—In the form of postal cash certificates and giving high rate of 
interest to the public at the expense of societies. 

)i3281. Do you think that the money which Government draws by means of postal 
caslt certificates would have otherwise oomo to you ?—I think so. In most of the UTban 
societies they would have come in. 

13282. I am speaking about the rural areas ?—We make no distinction. 
(Mr. Gokknle) : Government have various ways of borrowing. They need not resort to 
postal cash certificates as well as to postal savings banks. Their present system is 
such that they draw away the money from rural areas which otherwise would have been 
deposited either with sowcars or with co-operative societies. 

13283. But it has been, stated that this money which goes to the Government through 
postal cash certificates would otherwise not have gone to rural co-operative societies ?— 
(Deivan Bahadur Malji) : Not necessarily. (Mr. Gokhale) ; I do not think so. If there 
is a co-operative society or a branch of the co-operative bank, generally the salaried people 
and others. would invest with the oo-operative bank, as we know that thoy prefer 
co-operative institutions. 

13284. One of your suggestions as regards the postal savings banks is that the limit 
of annual deposit of Rs. 750 in a year should he removed or at least raised. Do you think 
that the Government post office savings banks, whioh are intended for very small people, 
need necessarily make these concessions ? Do you think a man can save more than 
Rs. 760 a year in rural areas ? Is there so much wealth in rural areas 7 —( Dewan Bahadur 
Malji) ; Perhaps this refers to urban areas. 
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13285. The Chairman : Would not that also compete with your deposits V—In a way, 
the post office savings banks are not utilised very much in areas where there 
are co-operative societies, because the rate of interest there ia rather less. It is only 
three per cent. 

13286. Professor Kale : You say that some scheme should be adopted by which it 
will be possible for co-operative societies to discover to what extent their members are 
indebted to sowcars. Do you think that it would be a reasonable proposition to legislate, 
for instance, to compel sowcars to disclose what their dealings with members 
of co-operative societies are ?— [Mr. Gokhale) : In the interests of co-operative societies 
it should be done. 

13287. Would the members like it ?—It is a sound business proposition. If we know 
that a member owes so much to sowcars and so much to the society, it would be easy for 
determining his credit. 

13288. You probably are aware that members of oo-operative societies have also to 
borrow from sowcars, and if yon cut off that source, would it not be a hardship f—We 
have not suggested to cut off that source. (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : We only suggest 
that information should he supplied to societies as regards the members 1 borrowings from 
sowcars. Besides, what harm is there if the society adequately finances them ! 

13289. Do you think it ia possible to finance them adequately ?—It must do it. 

13290. Do you think that the members are not loyal to the society 1 You cannot 
manufacture loyalty 1—Loyalty is manufactured even hv law, which we have to enforce. 
(Mr. Ookhale) : Will it not he of mutual advantage if we know what members 
owe to sowcars and if the sowcars know what co-operative societios have advanced ? 

13291. But we find that people do not like to disclose their borrowings ?— (Dewan 
Bahadur Malji ) .• Rules of reciprocity require that they must make a clean breast of their 
dealings. (Mr. Ookhale) : If the peasant or the agriculturist objects to knowing by 
others as to his indebtedness, he knows that societies’ accounts are open to all members 
and he does not foel there, then why should he fool in the case of his borrowings from 
sowcars 1 

1329J. That is because he lakes loans from sowcars in addition to societios. If the 
cultivator is entirely financed by societies, it is another matter ?— (Dewan Bahadur 
Malji): That is our goal, and we should reach it. 

13293. You say that tho sowcar looks to his individual convenience and profit, whereas 
the oo-operative society looks at the question from the communal point of view. But 
should not the member of tho co-operative society or the cultivator look at his borrowings 
from the business point of view. The sowcar Is a business man, the cultivator must also 
be a business man ? — (Mr. Ookhale) : Our Movement is not only a business Movement; 
it has also a moral side. When we say that the agriculturist should not borrow, we mean 
that he should not borrow beyond his capacity to repay. We must control his finance. 
Co-operative finance is controlled finance, whereas there is no control in the case of sowcars, 

13294. You say that remittance facilities owe their extension to the co-operative 
organisation. But remittances are being made every day not only by joint stock banks 
but also by shroffs. That work is being done by shroffs quite smoothly. They have 
never asked for any concessions, why should co-operative societies ask for concessions ? 
Why should co-operative societies be distinguished from shroffs and others who are 
doing the same remittance business ?-— (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : There are two aspects. 
One aspect is that the money should not be allowed to remain idle in the Movement. 
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So it has to be sent out and got back when needed, and to enable this facility of 
transmission of funds, remittance facilities should be made available. 

13295. That should be done just as shroffs do‘I —Societies cannot do it. Their 
requirements have to be gauged with reference to the demand. And secondly our 
whole Movement has tried to reduce the rate. Wherever there is a branch of our 
co-operative bank or district bank, the rate is controlled there. 

13296. Mr. Desai: You havj just told us the distinction between sowcars 
and co-operative societies, and you said that the moral side of co-operative societies is 
to control the agriculturists and to give them as little finance as possible. I want to know 
why at Baramati you had given loans much more in excess of their requirements ?■— 
(Mr. Ookhale) : The trouble in Baramati arose out of circumstances beyond our control; 
for instance, the price of gur went down. The price of gur went higher and higher 
during the war, hut afterwards it suddenly went down. 

13297. But this is a natural exigency in the trade. One can expect that prices can 
rise and fall '! —Quite. 

13298, And inspite of your control over the finance, you have, I think, lost fourteen 
lakhs at Baramati ?—I think tho arrears are now eleven or twelve lakhs. X think the 
position at Baramati has been improving since last year. 

13299. Still the money ia lying in bad debts ?—Not quite that; we hope to recover 
every pie of it. The sowcars too have suffered much there. 

13300. But sowcars are doing business for their own personal interests, while you are 
working in the interests of agriculturists, and inspite of this difference there is a muddle 
at Baramati ?— (Dewan Bahadur Malji): Much depends upon the nature of the crops 
and the market. Nature cannot, be controlled. 

13301. There is no question of control. As you already said it is due to the fall in 
prices of gur ?— (Mr. Ookhale): Wo mean that the Co-operative Movement is the Move¬ 
ment of agriculturists. It is not a question that we manage or some one else manages ; 
the agriculturists themselves are the men who manage. While sowcars are individuals 
who do things for their own gain, here we work for mutual gain. That is exactly 
the difference. 

13302. How many agricultural directors are in your Bank ?—Four directors 
represent the central banks and two directly represent agriculturists, 

13303. I think none of your directors are agriculturists in a sense ?—Do you mean 
to say that those who till lands are only agriculturists ? Take for instance. 
Raja Sahe b. He is an agriculturist. 

13304. So the sowcar is also an agriculturist, because he has lands ?—Two 
or three directors are directly elected by the agriculturists themselves, for instance, 
Mr. Garud and Raja Saheb. There are four directors elected by the central banks. 

13305. You know a great deal regarding elections also 7 —That is everywhere the 
oase. 

13306. My point is that, as the sowcars are managing their affairs in their own interests, 
so also directors are managing their affairs to some extent in their own interests ?—There 
is a difference. I want to say definitely that all these directors, who are on the board, 
have no personal interest whatsoever in the working as the sowcars have. They work 
not for their own benefit but for the benefit of those whom they represent. 
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13307. I see that you aro investing a greater portion of your balances in Government 
securities, and I want to have a satisfactory explanation that inspite of a great' demand 
from the agriculturists and in,spite of paying a very high rate nf interest you ate investing 
your money in Government promissory notes V— (I)amn Bahadur Malji): The chief 
thing is that vre want to make first of ail our fluid resources an assured thing. To that 
extent, it is inevitable, 

1330S. What would be the proportion ?—There is a formula, 

13309. What is the formula ?—Generally we lake 75 per cent, of current deposits, 
50 per cent, of savings deposits and 33 per cent, of fixed deposits. 

13310. What is the proportion of your investments in Government securities to 
your fluid capital. ?■—The proportion has exceeded ; it is more in investments than what 
would necessarily be required. 

13311. Your total working capital is a hundred and eighty-five lakhs and you have 
invested forty-nine lakhs in Government securities '?— (Mr. Oakhale) : 1 must say one 
thing that to some extent the Co-operative Movement itself is not in want of 
capital. We enjoy more conlideneo of the people, and so they keep deposits with us. 
But if you are directing your question to this end that, we are investing more in Govern¬ 
ment securities than in the Co-operative Movement, there you are not light. We wish to 
invest every pie that we have in the Co-operative Movement, if possible. But we find 
that the scope for investing our money in the Co-operative Movement is limited. If now 
societies are started, we should be glad to finance them and not invest in Government 
securities. But we find that the Co-operative Department would not allow registration 
of now societies in certain areas, and in certain areas we do not want to start 
new societies. The result is that the scope for investment in tbo Co-operative Movement 
is limited, and we have a balance. We invest the balance in Government securitiejs, 
because it is a safo investment. 

13312. You are hero to help the agriculturist, and not the Government ?—As X tc/fld 
you we are helpless. If there is scope for investing all our capital in the Co-operative 
Movement, wo should be glad to do it. 

13313. Mr. Kamat : Mr. Gokhale, you spoke about the normal credit statements ,and 
the economic position of the agriculturists. I would like to know what value we 
can attach to these normal credit statements from the point of view of economic 
enquiries so far as they would disclose the economic position of the, agriculturists ?— 
From the point of view of a scientific economic enquiry, it would not satisfy the demand. 
It would be a rough economic enquiry. 

13314. The Chairman : Would it show a rough estimate about the financial require¬ 
ments of members V—Our statements do require thorn to put down what they need. 
Thoro are expenses for agriculture for which they desire to borrow, for instance, seeds, 
manure, payment of water cess, etc. 

13315. Mr. Kamat: Would they not disclose the total income both from agriculture 
and from any other subsidiary industries ?—They show income derived from agriculture 
and also from subsidiary industries. 

13316. Are you in favour of having special zemindar i banks as we have in Sind for 
bigger zemindars, who are not benefited by the primary societies ?— (Dewan Bahadur 
Malji) ; They are a necessity; we are in favour of them. 

13317. In the Presidency proper they are a necessity, you think ?—Yes. 
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13318. You have referred to chattel mortgage; will you develop that ?—My idea is 
that this should bo developed only in the case of landless cultivators who have no 
property to mortgage, and if there is nothing to give as security, then their crops and 
chattel should be secured as in the caso of chattel mortgage, such as is known to the 
English Agriculturist s' Credit Act of 1928. There is one difference. Bona fide purchasers 
for value without notice are protected under section 24 of the Co-operative Societies 
Act, but under the English Agriculturists’ Credit Act of 1928 they cannot claim such 
protection as registration is there held to bo a notice. 

13319. Would that involve an amendment of the bye-laws or of t,he Act itself?— 
Really speaking, it would involve the amendmont of the Act itself. Section 24 of the 
Co-operativo Societies Act, which is restricted to a particular sort of thing, will require to 
me amplified on the lines of the English Agriculturists’ Credit Act. 

13320. On this question of utilisation of surplus funds of societies, what is at the 
present moment the stumbling block V Is it the policy of the Department or is it the 
want of finance to appoint more stuff for inspection sanctioned by the Government of 
Bombay '!—It might be due to various reasons and the policy of the Department 
is particularly responsible for it; for, we cannot lend out money to any institution which 
is not affiliated to us. So far as the Provincial Bank is concerned, every loan must be 
sanctioned by the Registrar. In the case of district banks, whose money comes to us as 
the last balancing centre, if they are allowed to inter-lend under certain conditions, it 
would not he a very difficult thing. 

13321. It is not only your Bank’s surplus, but the problem is much larger. For 
instance, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Imperial Bank told us that in the slack 
season the Bauk’s funds would he available for the co-operative societies, if they find an 
Ofcutlet. Supposing a part of the money realised by the issue of postal cash certificates is 
ni;*t drained away to the Government of India but is given to the Co-operative 
Mrtivemont, here again will it he the same difficulty for utilising the funds ?—T think if 
proper care is taken to see that adequate finance is given to societies’ members, there 
wiltt be no difficulty. 

113322. The present policy of the Department is consolidation, that is to say, not to 
have) more societies, on the ground that there is no money for maintaining audit and 
supervising staff ’—That should be found. 

13323. Would the Department be prepared to say that it would be in the long run 
a good policy to spent I on the inspecting scuff and utilise these funds ?- Personally 
I think it should. It' we want to create these institutions, we should certainly gee that 
they are worked on sound lines. 

13324. Has your Bank urged that question on the Registrar, or if the Registrar is 
not to blame, have you urged the point on tin- Government of Bombay ?—I do not think 
we went to the Government of Bombay ; but the matter hue been nrged'on the Registrar 
to see that more societies may he started or f hat more limi l should he sanctioned or that 
extra limits should be sanctioned. 

13323. The second big problem, which affects probably the general working of the 
Co-operative Movement, is the problem of land improvement, to which you and 
the Chairman just referred. Here again, would you like to have a separate agenoy, 
a self-contained agency, that is to say. an agency, which would survey estimate and 
carry out improvement on behalf of the agriculturists and advice them on technical 
matters, which will have a man with the knowledge of engineering ? Would you 
advocate such an agency 5—Yes ; it would be better from the efficiency point of view. 
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13326. Would you advocate itfor each district 7—It may be done alternatively ; but 
a place should be created. 

13327. In the meanwhile your surplus fund is held to be up 7—There is not much 
restriction, but on grounds of expediency I should not lihe to have it in ail districts at 

a time. 

13328. Would you at all events advocate a speciat self-contained department'?— 
{Mr. Qokhale) ; So far as societies are concerned, we would do the work of lending 
out money and the rest may be left in the hands of technical experts. Where there 
are no societies, Government should give money for land improvement. We only say 
that there should be a spooial staff. 

13320. We were given a note sometime ago suggesting a plan of Government 
annuities through the Government savings banks. That is to say, through the savings 
bank department of the Imperial Bank or the postal savings banks a man should 
be allowed by way of thrift to build up bis savings, and after twenty years or so he should 
be in a position to purchase an annuity for life and thus make a provision for bis wife 
and children. I would like to know from you as bankers whether that would be 
a feasible idea 1 And do you think that it would be an advantage to the savings 
bank department 7 —I should think so. 

13330/ Mr. Buckley: Should you like the Government to engage some special 
district staff in connection with land improvement 7 Why does the bank itself not 
engage the staff 7 — (Dewan Bahadur Malji) : The land improvement loan is Government 
loan, it is the Government loan which is advanced to agriculturists through societies. 
It is Government money, and, therefore, they Bbould take care of vheir money first 
Otherwise the society cannot take up the responsibility for half a per cent, margin. 
District banks take that responsibility on tbemseives. Secondly, this is a technical 
business. 

13331. You say that it should be a waste of effort to attempt to develop banking 
institutions on the English model iu this country, which is predominantly agricultural. 
Do you wish no more English methods in the country 7 Is that, the intention 7— 
No ; that is not the meaning. Local conditions differ considerably, so that we have 
to mako them adaptable. 

13332. Would you like to have each form of banking working side by side throughout 
the country 7—Yes. 

13333. You suggest that the rate of interest charged to agriculturists by societies 
might be reduced to advantage. Do you think that that is the solution of the problem ? 
Do you think that, if they get money cheaper, they will work more efficiently ?— 
The thing is that they are already deep in debts, and unless they are financed at reduced 
rates of interest, it would not he possible to make them self-reliant. 

13334. Do you not think that they shouid have more money to waste ?—Not 
necessarily to waste.' We could not in fact advance money for wasting purposes. We 
should bo more careful at the start. 

13336. What is the great obstacle in making use of the amount sanctioned annually 
for land improvement loans 7 —People are not made to realise the benefit of such 
aoheraes. 

13336. So there is scope for more publicity ?—Yes, 
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13337. Mr. V. L. Mehta-: Has this difficulty of the Imperial Bank as regards cash 
credit risen on account of debentures ?—Yes. 

13338. Are they old debentures ?—No; they are new. 

13339. Have you any sinking fund ?—Yes. 

13340. Is it a substantial amount ?—The liability has considerably been reduced on 
that account. (Mr. Qoklalt) : Perhaps they might be under the impression that we 
might compete with them. (Damn Bahadur Malji) : I have come across a case, 
which will interest you all. The othor day the Broach Bank, which has an account 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank and to which the overdraft is sanctioned to the tune of 
two or three lakhs, remitted ten thousand rupees here in part payment of that overdraft. 
The draft wa3 remitted through the Imperial Bank. Somehow the Agent of the Imperial 
Bank doubted the honesty of parties and addressed a letter dated 27th January 1930 
to the Manager of the Broach Bank— 

Dear Sir, 

It has come to my notice that you have to-day been issuing drafts on Bombay to 
the public at per cent, premium. I shall be glad to know if this is correct because, 
if so, it is contravening the undertaking given by you when applying for drafts to 
Bombay at par. I have to point out that to-day we issued such a draft to you for 
Rs. 10,000. 

Our Manager replied— 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 427 of the 27th instant I have to inform you that tho 
undertaking given by me was correct and no part of the sum of Rs. 10,000 remitted to 
Bombay was utilisod in selling drafts on Bombay or elsewhere. Tho remittance was 
the repayment of this bank’s overdraft with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Sank, Limited, 

3- Inspite of my undertaking, you addressed this letter, which is really regrettable. 

i). I may add that this was a banker’s undertaking. 

133-11. With regard to facilities for remittance through the Imperial Bank of India, 
are yon prepared to give an undertaking to the Imperial Bank that once you have given 
Bucb a certificate you would not use the money for remittance purposes ?—It 
is not necessary, in my opinion. 

13342. Are you prepared to give suoh an undertaking t—We do give. 

13343. Is it your point that they should accept it ?—Yes, (Mr. Ookhale) ; We do 
stand by it. 

13344. With regard to your surplus in the slack season, is there any practice for the 
hank to quote special terms of interest for short-term loans during the slack season ?— 
They do. 

13345. What rate do you go down to 7—Sometimes they quote for one month or two 
months and sometimes for three months. 

13346. I mean rates for loans and not for deposits 7— (Dewan Bahadur Malji) ; 
Generally it is uniform. 

13347. JUV. Buckley : Have you any reason to believo that supposing you get this 
money during the slack season in the financial centres like Bombay and elsewhere, you 
would be in a position to repay it before the busy season ?—There will be no difficulty 
at all. 
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13348. Bid these dividends rise abruptly from 6 to 8 per cent. ?—They rose 
gradually. 

13349. Could you give us figures about the number of instalments in which advances 
are made to societies ?—Wo will send you the figures. 

13330. Could you also give some figures with regard to normal credit statements ?— 
Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Professor H. L. KAJI, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S. 

Note on Urban io-operative Credit. 

In urban areas, the population falls broadly into the following three typer,the 
consumers, the producers and the middlemen, or the intermediaries between these two. 
Every one is of course a consumer, hut usually we mean by this class, i he salarint and the 
proletariat, the salary-earners and the wage-earners. The producers are those engaged 
in the work of production of wenItli and would ordinarily include the factory operatives 
as well as those who direct and control the factories : but the former being 
concerned only in earning their wages and not having any share in the directional or 
responsible work of I he factory, are essentially consumers rather than produc ers, w hile 
the latter only would be the producers. These too would he large producers, whose 
problems of finance are altogether different—the problems of corporation or industrial 
finance and co-operation, the balm for the weak and the small W'ould have very little 
scope, if any, indeed. All producers are not however of this class—big producers 
In urbanareae there are always numerous small producers, the artisans and handicraft: 
men, who carry on their arts and crafts on a small scale on more or less the domesf 
system. The third class of urban population is composed of intermediaries, the midd’ 
men, the carriers and the merchants—big.and small. The big merchant, the w holesaler, 
whether engaged intlie hope of the foreign trade and (he big carrier, the Railway and ihe 
Shipping Company are outside the scope of co-operative credit as much as the large 
producer. Urban co-operative credit is thus concerned with the small consumer, the 
small producer and (ho small trader. 

Ordinarily the consumer should need no facilities for credit ; lie is the final destination 
of commodities and has to pay cash for commodities required by him for consumption. 
His expenditure must needs be regulated by his income; lie cannot afford to have 
a deficit' budget ; if his expenditure be greater than his income, the problem is how to 
increase his income from supplementary sources or how to reduce Iris expenditure, with¬ 
out of course lowering the standard of life, by obtaining household requisites at a lower 
cost, but not of how to borrow and from whom to borrow. Consumers’ credit is thus 
bad finance as a general rule, but borrowing does not necessarily mean insolvency, and 
if the, consumer as a result of past, savings or ancestral property has assets to c*over the 
loan, his position is sound and lie is a proper person to advance a loan to, if he requires 
accommodation for special expenditure as on marriages or other social functions and has 
not. enough resources. Besides such purposes, there might he unforeseen contingencies 
when a consumer might need financial accommodation to tide over a had period, as for 
example, during a period of unemployment or long illness in the family. In such eases, 
if. there are no past savings or tangible assets, the question arises as to the security for 
a loan advanced to him. His assets in such a ease are, not savings, but the ability to 
save, and it is precisely this intangible incommensurable asset which neither the joint 
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stock bank nor the indigenous banker, the shroff, recognises, except in very special cases. 
The joint stock bank and the shroff look askance at the small man; they deal in 
large operations; small ope rat ions, even when backed up by tangible security are 
unwelcome to these ; they prefer t o deal wit h a few men and a few big transactions. The 
small man is thus left to the tender mercies of the professional money-lender, the 
muhuni or the marwari as he is generally called in Bombay City, who certainly does not 
recognise such an abstruse thing as the ability to save and wbo refuses to lend 
unless some valuable is pledged. The urban co-operative society is thus 
an absolute necessity in urban areas in the interests of the small consumer. It saves the 
small salary-earner or the smaller wage-earner from the clutches of the professional 
money-lender, into whose arms the present system of banking would consign him ; it 
helps the thrifty to invest his savings; it helps the unfortunate to tide over a crisis ; it 
accommodates him financially ata very low rate of interest.; it preserves-his self-respect. 
It is true that some of the urban co-operative societies started in Bombay City and else¬ 
where have been too free with the moneys at their disposal and granted loans to all who 
asked for them without carefully asfe.-fing their ability to save and came into trouble. 
But then, they courted trouble and they must- thank themselves for their difficulties. 
The greatness or the power to do good of an institution is not to be belighted, however, 
by its inefficient management and weakness of the executive, and it cannot be denied 
that in the proper organi-ation of urban co-operative credit societies lies the only hope 
of the hapless small salary or wage-earner in urban areas. The joint: stock bank and the 
ihroff are not going to solve their problems. 

The urban co-operative credit societies in Bombay City resolve themselves into three 
vpea, from the point of view of the consumer : (!) the salary-earners’ society ; (ii) the 
mullhands’society ; and (*u) the communal society. The salary-earners’ societies have 
betfn generally organised on the occupational basis, the members being employees in. the 
sarnie firm or Government office. The strength of such a society lies in the absence of 
comtwunal jealousies and factions, in the higher level of culture and intelligence of the 
memtbers and the spirit of discipline that prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society from the sympathy of the employer or 
head of the office, through whom recoveries of instalments of loan repayments could be 
arranged and the danger of overdues practically eliminated. The two great Railway 
Societies, the Postal and Pi lice Societies reply sent great developments of this type. 
The basis of the society is very good, and the working generally quite sound. Monthly 
subscriptions inculcate the habit of paving, so essential and useful to the salariat, and the 
society can well act as a great and useful feeder for the Co-operative Investment Trust, 
which is the logical development of the Thiift-Cum-Credit Society such as this in 
essence is. 

The millhands’ societies arc more or less of asimilar type, the differences lying chiefly 
in the illiteracy of the members, in their smaller transactions a nd in the possibility, 
though experience hitherto has not converted that into actuality, of the whole organisa¬ 
tion being wrecked to pieces when the znillbauds go on a prolonged strike. Recoveries 
through their employers and constant supervision by a. trained and a reliable superin¬ 
tendent. paid by the employers for a group of such societies are very necessary for their 
safety and success. A few enlightened employers in Bombay have actively encouraged 
the formation of co-operative credit societies among their employees, as a part of their 
welfare-work schemes, and among these must be mentioned the great names of the 
Tatas, the Sassoons and the Currimbhoy Ebrahims. Apart from finance, the 
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great needs of the factory operative are co-operative stores, for the supply of household 
requisites and clothing, co-operative housing societies, co-operative service-performing 
societies and so forth. The Bombay Mi downers’ Association as representative of the 
employers of Labour, the Trade Unions as representatives of Labour, and the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay, as expert, advisers on matters co-operative should 
create a representative board, the Textile-workers’ Co-operative Board, which should, 
with assistance, chiefly financial from the employers, chiefly as workers, clients and 
customers from the employees and chiefly directional from the Institute, with the free¬ 
dom from suspicion of capitalists or communist leanings, be able to carry on propaganda 
and develop a syslem of co-operation for the benefit of t Ire wage-earners of Bombay City 
that would be sonnd, sympathetic and safe. 

The communal societies as consumers organisations are not indeed quite sound; 
whore sentiment comes in from the door, efficiency and safety flyaway through the 
window ; the ability to save is not properly assessed ; the nobler, but the unbusinesslike 
desire to help takes possession ; overdues mount high, procrastinations in the matter of 
recoveries and reference to the Registrar for arbitration creates grave troubles ; and 
ruin appears on the horizon. Indeed the communal tic between members of a co-opera¬ 
tive organisation is very undesirable unless in the case of a large community, where 
cousinship is not almost synonymous with membership of a community. Despite this 
inherent weakness, however, several societies of a communal type have done remarkably 
well and have been serving their communities in more ways than one. The Shamrao 
Vithal Co-operative Bank is a fine example of this type of society, which has become the 
centre round which have been gathered various co-operative organisations—the Housing 
Society, the Buying Club and the .Educational Society—for the Sara swats. 

Turning from the consumers to the small artisans it is obvious that neither the joifct 
stock bank nor the shroff is going to be useful to these for the financial aocommodatubn 
they need in the course of their business. With or without the security offered by the 
goods they produce, the joint stook hank is not going to lend them any monies, nor is the 
shroff going to do so, the small scale of business not being attractive enough. Under 
present conditions, it is the wholesale merchant, the large trader, dealing in the kind of 
goods produced by these people, who comes to the rescue and keeps them in return in 
sort of perpetual bondage. The oommon practice in this respect is, as was remarked in 
connection with the note submitted on the Gold Thread Industry and other industries of 
Surat, for the merchant to supply either the funds necessary for the purchase of the raw 
materials or to supply tho raw materials themselves. The condition expressed or implied 
being that the goods produced were to bo sold to Mm. In many cases tho artisan 
becomes thus a sort of a wage-earner executing the behests of his creditor and receiving 
a small wago and some small loans now and then. These loans are usually not repaid, the 
merchant making a show of a generous impulse in letting the artisan off while really the 
amount of the wages is determined by keeping in mind such contingencies. What the 
muliani or marwari is to the small consumer, the merchant is to the small artisan. The 
most important and essential step that is thus necessary to rescue the artisan and hand 
handicraftsmen from exploitation by merchants is to start urban oo-operativo credit 
societies. In such a Co-operative Industrial Society, the tie between the members should 
necessarily be one of common occupation, the handloom weavers in a town having their 
society, the silk weavers theirs, the goldsmiths theirs, the shoe and leather workers theirs, 
and so forth. This in a sense means the organisation more or less of co-operative societies 
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on the communal basis, inasmuch as these castes have an occupational basis. The 
communal tie thus while being undesirable from the point of view of consumers only 
becomes almost essential in the case of occupational castes. In Bombay City, there are 
but very few societies of this type unfortunately and in the Presidency generally also 
the producers’ movement has not been well developed. The hi am dev Co-operative 
Agency is one of the fine examples of the development of this type of sooiety. The chief 
difficulty in the way of the success of these urban industrial credit sooietios lies in this 
that they take up only one of the functions performed by the merchant at present 
financing the artisans. The artisans are skilful enough in their trade but aro ignorant and 
unable to take care of themselves in the matter of purchase of raw materials and 
implements as also in the matter of the sale of their finished goods. They need thus not 
only a credit society but also a supply and sale organisation. The mistake hitherto has 
lain the starting of more credit societies and in expecting to start a little later purchase 
and sale unions. A co-opurative institution, if it is to render them efficient service, must 
perform all these functions at the same time, finance them as and when necessary, supply 
them with raw materials and implements and accept for sale their finished goods, 
advancing a part of the price to be realised on sale to them immediately. A co-operative 
industrial bank is thus a necessity in each district town. In order to evolve the correct 
type of organization, it seems very necessary for the Department of Industries and 
Co-operation to co-ordinate their efforts, and the sooner this is brought about by the 
establishment of an Advisory Board attached to the Department of Industries or by the 
establishment of Boards similar to the Divisional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation, 
tlhe better it would be in the interests of the regeneration of the artisans ana 
handicraftsmen. Till, however, such industrial banks come into existence it is for the 
uiVban oo-operative credit society organized on the occupational communal basis to help 
th<> artisans as far as possible. At any rate, the problem of financing the small artisan 
is owe not for capitalistic banking, either individual or joint stock, but for co-operative 
banking. 

Tins third class of urban population is that of the merchants and traders. For these, 
the banking system that has so far developod is quite well suited in many respects. The 
exchange banks finance thorn so far as foreign trade is concerned, while the Imperial Bank 
of India with its branches and the Indian joint stock banks with their branches finance 
the home trade of the country, and the part that the shroffs play in this direction cannot 
bo belittled. That the exchange hanks are non-Indian is to be regretted, inasmuch as 
national banks play a very important part in the development on right lines of the foreign 
trade of a country, but that need not concern us here. From the point of view of the small 
trader, it is co-operative banking that is obviously wanted, and tbe recognition of the 
importance of the indigenous banker in this connection naturally leads one to inquire how 
far and in what ways these two agencies for the financing of the small trader can be co¬ 
ordinated to the advantage of all concerned. There is a volume of opinion that cries out 
against the indigenous banker, roundly declares itself against him and advocates 
the growth of urban co-operative banka regardless of what happens to the shroff who has 
been serving the country for ages, of course in his own w’ay and doubtless serving himself 
at the same time. It is obvious, the joint stock banks are out of the field in this matter ; 
they are not in a position to multiply their branches so a„ to provide a banking institution 
at the headquarters of each laluka, theirs are expensive methods ; large scale operations 
only can justify them in opening branches; dealing with small men does not suit them. 
The only two agencies concerned in the financing of tbe small trader are the co-operative 
bank and the indigenous banker. 
mo y 106—58 
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There is no doubt that the shroff is more elastic in his methods ; he works at convenient 
hours and is prepared to accommodate his clients, in emergencies, in all possible ways; 
he represents indeed a personal system with all its advantages and disadvantages j he 
may or may not be usurious ; his efficiency often dies with him, and the reputation of the 
firm or pedhi hardly outlives the founder ; the insecurity to the depositor is greater. The 
bank, oo-operative as well as any other, is an institution and being impersonal becomes 
all the more stable with age; personalities count far lesB; the depositor feels 
safer. In a way, it seems as if the bank is much the bettor of the two for the 
depositor, the shroff much the better of the two for the borrower. Though 
the bank transactions are as much confidential as dealings with the shroff, the 
borrower ever desiring soorecy and hating publicity, though one does not understand 
what shame there can be in borrowing for productive purposes, such as trade and 
business developments obviously are, feels his secret safer when entrusted to the keeping 
of one man, the shroff, than when it has to be entrusted to many persons as in a bank, 
where the papers have to pass through the Manager and the Managing Director, 
the Directors and the clerks and accountants also. The fear of publicity in dealings 
with banks makes small borrowers quite willing to pay, if need be, a higher rate of interest 
to th e shroffs. Apart from publicity, borrowers feel annoyance, if not resentment, when 
particulars of this and of that are asked for by the bank and are. discussed by so many 
persons. Directors and others ; his self-respect, may be his false pride, is wounded. The 
shroff thinks and decides whether to grant a loan or not; the powers that be at the bank 
talk and discuss his solvency and decide; and the borrower feels that these are thingjh 
which had better bo thought out but not spoken. The impersonal system, the rigidity 
or the comparative inelasticity are further features which might act deterrents in tl« e 
caso of a bunk. Wlion, however, all is said, there remains the fact that the co-operative 
bank, unlike the shroff and the other banks, is his own institution, he has a voice irt its 
management, ho has a share in the profits, not in proportion to the number of shares he 
has in the hank, but also in proportion to his business with the bank, both as a depositor 
and a borrower. Both tho agencies thus, that of the indigenous banker and that of the 
co-operativo bank, have their good and bad points and the ideal would be to bring about 
a happy co-ordination of tho two and not the elimination of the one or tho other. Co¬ 
operative commercial banks, for such indeed are the people’s banks, after the Italian 
Luzatti pattern, might well take on their directorate and on their discount committees 
representatives of the local shroffs, so that their experience in banking may be made use 
of, an approximation to the personal system of the shroff may be devised, whereby without 
much fuss and chance of publicity loans might bo sanctioned with greater reliance placed 
on the Managing Director, who might be vested with special powerB to sanction loans up to 
a certain limit, and arrangements devised, so that the surplus funds of the shroffs might be 
utilised by the bank and vice versa. Even if no co-ordination be possible, it appears that 
the best way would be to allow both the systems to continue side by side, when, in course 
of time, the inferior system would dio a natural death. It is, however, unthinkable how 
shroffs could be recognised as agents or something like it of the Imperial Bank and vested 
with special privileges. The system of the future is evidently the co-operativo system 
which must take in all tho good points of the old Bystem and function as the financing 
agency for the small traders in urban areas. The oo-operative structure in this direction 
ultimately would be the people’s bank at the taluha headquarters and of necessity at 
other market centres, the district people’s bank, which would be a sort of a federation 
of the tahika societies, and a provincial people’s bank. The provincial co-operative 
Professor II. L. Kajt, 
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bank, the district co-operative banka and the primary rural societies have completed 
the financial structure on the rural side ; and people’s banks at the provincial, district 
and taluka headquarters would complete the financial structure of the movement in 
urban areas so far as small traders are concerned. 

In the city of Bombay, we do not have any large number of people’s banks. Indeed, 
with the exception of the Sir Lallubhai Bank, there is none which could be called a 
people’s bank, and evon this lias begun to function as a bank only very recently. 
Communal societies and banks, however, serve the purposes to some extent. Though the 
communal tie between members of an urban co-operative credit organisation is a 
handicap from the point of view of the consumer, and is certainly not desirable from the 
point of view of the small trader either, it must be said that several of the communal 
societies in the city have worked successfully for years and have developed their business 
sufficiently to call themselves small banks and it is very much to he desired if these 
communal banks, like the. Shainrao Vithal and the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhu 
banks wore converted imo genuine people’s bank extending over their membership to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the difficulties that there might be in the working of 
people’s banks in the City and Presidency of Bombay, nor the defectB in these banks, 
inasmrib as, as said before, the deficiencies of individuals does not take away the merits 
of tb iystem. Those difficulties and defects could be examined and removed, and urban 
ore organised on co-operative lines would stand out as the potent instrument for good 
fc he small urban people, the salary-earners the wage earners and other consumers, 

f< mall artisans and handicraftsmen and for Bmall traders. A rapid development on 

d lines of Urban Co-operative Credit is urgently necessary and, to this end, 
p ,-ordination between heads of offices and clerks, between the Bombay Mill- 
Mwners’Association, the Trade Unions and the Provincial Co-operative Institute, between 
the Departments of Industries and Co-operation, and between the Indigenous bankers and 
the Directors of the people’s banks is essential. 


Typical Salary-Earners ’ Urban Co-operalivc. Bank in Bombay. 


Particulars 

Cr. I. P. 
Kail way 
"Employees 
Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit. 
Society 

B. B. <fc C. I. 

Railway 
Employees 
Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit 
Society 

Postal 
Employees 
Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit 
Society 

Bombay 
City Police 
Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit 
Society 

Total 

NHimbcr of Members 

14,930 

22,148 

5,874 

2,570 

45,531 

Share Capital 

Its. 

7,00,070 

Rs. 

4,70,400 

Rs. 

1,85,432 

Rs. 

2,50,836 

Ks. 

10,96,828 

Deposits from Members 

28,27,075 

24,25.785 

2,15,240 

38,035 

54,86,735 

Reserve Fund 

1,97,339 

1,44,484 

37,085 

15,451 

3,94,359 

Profit for the year itt2S-2l> 

94,022 

67,520 

21,700 

17,307 

2,00,639 

Tiate on Deposits ., 

5% 

51% 

4% 

.... 


Kate on lendings .. 

8 % 

5% 

01 % 

91% 

.... 

Cost on management 

57,923 

59,260 ■ 

13,010 

C,618 

1,36,811 


K.E ,—There were no overdue loans i n these Jour societies. 





Typical Occupational Communal Urban Co-operative Banks in Bombay City. 


Particular* 

Namdeo Co¬ 
operative Agency, 
Limited 

1 

Bhavaur Kahatriya 
j Co-operative Com- 
[ mission Agency, 

] Limited 

Number of Members 

333 1 

178 


Rs. 

Es. 

Share Capital Paid 

89,125 

28,150 

Loans and Deposits from— 


1 

< i ) Members 

48,948 

4,196 

(it) Non-Member 

49,808 

12,382 

{Hi) Societies 

14,853 

10 

(ttf) Provincial or Central Banks 

22,739 

17,786 


1,46,348 

34,374 

Reserve Pund 

19,750 | 

5,482 

Working Capital 

2,55,221 j 

63,006 

Loans made during year to— 

1 

1 

i 

1 


(f) Individuals 

24,35,767 1 

1,24,32* 

{ii) Banks and Societies .. 

5,50,805 | 



21),95,571! ! 

1,24,327 

Loanaand depositerepaid during the year by— 

1 


(i) Individuals 

24,36,347 | 

1,31,323 

(ii) Banks and Societies .. 

5,65,093 : 

.... 


30,02,040 j 

1,31,823 

luansdue by-- 



(i) Individual* 

2,31,674 1 

71,971 

(ii) Banks and Societies ■ • 

21,514 ■ 


Loans and Deposits received (luring the year from— 

(i) individuals 

(ii) Banks 

Cost of Management 

Profits 

2,53,188 ; 

10,33,508 | 
22,32,535 ! 

32,66,043 j 

71,071 

1,33,963 

79,379 

2,13,842 

10,916 1 

8,042 | 

3,713 

3,634 


* Outot those loans 11s. 1,14,000 and Its. 20,657 were overdue. 
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Typical Communal Banks in Bombay City, 


Particular lor 1928-20 

Sbnnirao Vitlial 
Urban Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

i Chaudraseniya 
j Kayastha Prabhu 
Co-operative 
! Bank 

Number of Members 

1,940 

1 1,479 

|. 


Ha. 

Its. 

Share Capital Paid 

Loane and Deposits nom— 

80,739 

I 18,195 

i 

(i) Members .. . • .. ♦ ♦ 

5,78,369 

46,388 

(ii) Non-Members 

3,35,938 

65,317 

(in) Societies 

10,309 

.... 

(iv) Provincial or Central Banks 


5,6G0 

Ko serve 1'und 

1,08,750 

12,116 

Working Capital 

11,14,105 

1,47,666 

-nans made during the year to— 



(i) Individuals .. .. .. • • i 

9,33,235 

87,091 

(ii) Banks and Societies .. 

1,74,680 



10,97,005 

87,091 

Loans and Deposit* rt paid during the year by— 

i 


I 

(<) Individuals 

9,18,328 

58,277 

(ii) Banks and Societies .. 

1,84,050 



30,97,379 i 

58,277 

J.tpans due l>y— 



(») Individuals 

4,66,076 

1,11,461 

(ii) Banks and Societies .. 

1,07,203 

.... 


5,74,179 

1,11,401 

Loans and Deposits received during the year from— 



(i) Individuals 

14,12,240 

1,54,420 

(ii) Banks 

42,151 

5,660 

(iti) Societies 

1,00,430 ; 



15,54,830 

i.eo.oso 

Cost of Managctuon. 

18 , 81 s: i 

2,909 

Profits ■ • . ■ .. 1 

12,905 | 

3,998 

1 

ltate of interest on— 


j 

(i) Borrowings 

4i% 

Ci% 

(ii) Lendings 

5i% to 18*% 

9% 


* Out of the Be loane Rs. 53,554 and Rg. nil were overdue respectively. 
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Oral Evidence. 

Professor H. L. KAJI, M.A., B.S'c., LE.S., Rc presentative of Urban Co-operative 
Societies, Mr. G. M, S. RANE, Representative of the Port Trust Employees Co¬ 
operative Society, and Mr. R. A. LAJMI, Representative of the Shamrao Vithal 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 

13351. The Chairman: Professor Kaji, is this your own note or is it sent on behalf 
of the representatives of Urban Societies ?—It is a sort of a representative note, 

13352. It is not your personal note ?—No. 

13353. You represent the Urban Movement in general ?—Yes. 

13354. Mr. Lajmi, you represent the Shamrao Vitlial Urban Co-operative Bank, 
Bombay ’( —Yes. 

13355. Mr. Rane, you represent the Port Trust Employees Co-operative Society ?— 
Yes. 

13356. We are certainly concerned with salary-earners andwage-earners, but we are 
equally concerned with trade also. You three represent the Bombay Urban Co-opera¬ 
tive societies ?—Yes. 

13357. We have been told that there is a great possibility' of urban banks helping 
small trade and petty industries in ihe cities ?—Yes. 

13358. How far do you think this view is correct so far as practical experience 
of Bombay goes ?—So far as practical experience of Bombay goes, not many societies 
were organized only from this point of view, but, as I have pointed out, societies do exist 
largely to help salary-earners and wage-earners. Purely a people’s bank, which would 
do this function, has not been organized properly in the City of Bombay. Outside 
Bombay, there are many such banks. We have in all 70 urban banks. I have not 
classified them, but T believe more than half of them are purely for trade purposes. 

13359. Is there any special reason why such societies have not been organized iln 
Bombay ?—No, there is no special reason. 

. 13360. Can you say if there are other facilities for trade purposes and, therefore, such 
societies have not been organized ?—No. On the contrary, so far as my knowledge goes, 
facilities for such trade purposes do not exist and urban banks or people’s banks 
are wanted in Bombay very urgently. The dealers, and mainly the small traders, do 
not get ah} accommodation. 

13361. What we have been told, for instance, by the representative of the Hosiery 
Merchants’Association, was that they donotget sufficient financialfacilitics.—The grain 
dealers have also stated that they do not get sufficient financial facilities. The point 
is ; where could they go for a loan ?—No proper effort has been yet made to develop 
urban banking and it Is now necessary to do so. 

13362. Have you any practical experience of this sort of urban banking in the 
mofus.nl ?—I know fairly well one or two banks like the Surat People’s Bank. 

13363. Have they been able appreciably to help small traders ?—I should think so. 
It is not dealing largely with consumers bur it is dealing wit b artisans. 

13364. But a bank like this will be helpful in Bombay ?—Yes. I say there are in 
Bombay many good communal banks like the Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative 
Bank and if they throw their door open and if they could remove the communal 
idea and make them people’s banks, certainly they will be helpful. 

Professor H. L. Kaji. 
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18865. You do not think it would be desirable to have separate bauksfor 
traders and artisans rather than mix them up with salary -earners’ societies ?—I am not 
talking about salary-earners’ societies, blit I am talking about the Shamrao Vithal 
Urban Co-operative Bank, and if they turn it into a people’s bank it will be useful for a 
particular locality. I would wish in Bombay to have big people’s banks for each of the 
important wards, i.e., in places like Girgaum, Kalbadevi and so on, where there are 
small shopkeepers who have no means of finance. 

13366. Have you any idea where the shopkeepers get their finance from for the 
present?—They have very largely to depend upon their friends and relatives to 
start with. This is very precarious. It is awkward for them to go on like this. 

13367. In your note you first refer to salary-earners’ societies. How far have these 
salary-earners’ societies been successful in encouraging thrift ?— (Mr. Bane) : In my 
society particularly a savings hank account has of late been started. We have fixed 
deposit system. At the present day the fixed deposit amounts to Rs, 70,000. 

13368. Horn how many people ?—I have not brought the figure. 

13369. How many members have you 1 —2,600. 

13370. Have you any systerarof monthly fixed deposits or some sort of a provident 
fund or fixed subscription ?—No. 

13371. Are these deposits purely voluntary ?—Yes. 

13372. Is the case the same in salary-earners’ societies ?—( Professor Kaji): No. 
Tn many salary-earners’ societies the genera] rule is that a certain subscription is 
payable by a member and when the amounts accumulate, a share is purchased out of 
this sum. In this way, it annually increases. It is a sort of compulsory saving. 

13373- Do these societies have the provident fund system ?—Most of the societies 
h».ve it for their members. 

13374. Wo uld it he correct to say that their chief business is lending ?—They have been 
started with the object of, I must he correct in saying, giving loans. They are 
not necessarily started from the point of view of thrift. Therefore I wanted to claim 
that they are started from the point of view' of thrift-cum-credit. 

13375. Are any loans given by them ?—'these societies are essentially for consumers 
to tide over bad year. It is the safest type of society and it teaches them thrift 
essentially, becauso if you look at the condition in the B, B. & C. I. Railway, you will 
find deposits from members are fairly large. They amounted to Rs. 20,00,000 in the 
G. I. P. Railway ; 24,00,000 in B. B. & C. I. Railway ; it is Rs. 2,00,000 in the Postal 
employees Co-operative Credit Society; and in the Bombay City Police Co-operative 
Credit Society it has gone far. Only these four I have selected ; but I might point 
out that the Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Society is much better than the 
Police Society. 

13370. It will be interesting to know how many invest ?—Those who borrow do not 
invest. In the B. B. & C. I. Railway Society people do voluntarily deposit their money 
because it.gives them a very good interest and far better than the interest they can ever 
get elsewhere. 

13377. In your statement you state that the rate of lending in the B. B. & C, I. 
Railway Employees’Society is 5 per cent, and the rate on deposit is 54 per cent.?— 
The rate on lending is 5 per cent, nominally. It works out at about 7 or 8 per cent. 



13378, They are charged the full amount in spite of the instalment* paid ?—Ye*. I 
have taken these figures from the Registrar’s report so that they are authentic 
absolutely. 

13379, As regards millhands’ societies, we were told by one representative, 
who appeared before us, tha t they were not able to do very much for the members ?—YeB. 

13380. Wily is it so ?—Probably because, as I have pointed out, there is no 
organisation to look after these societies properly. The millhands’ societies might he 
linked up with the societies of those villages from which the millhands come, otherwise 
there is always the danger of their going away to their villages. Our labour here is not 
perihanent. Apart from finance, as I have pointed out in my note, the great needs of the 
factory operatives are co-operative stores for the supply of household requisites 
and clothing, co-operative housing societies, etc. Unless you tackle the millhand as a 
man,as we say in the case of an agriculturist, and satisfy all his needs by co-operation, 
he cannot be sound and safe. 

13381. We have been told that he either cannot save or is not inclined to save ?— 
He has got to be taught; intense propaganda is needed. 

13382. Why has the co-operative store movement not developed here as it has in the 
urban areas in Europe ?—The conditions hero seem be really different. Here the 
bania is far more convenient to him than the store could ever possibly he. 

13383. I expect the same thing exists in some of the European countries ?—1 was 
reading recently a hook on “co-operative stores in England ” and I find that 
they are obliged to give one-third credit. Though they started in the early days on a 
cash basis, they had to recognise credit, i.e. weekly or monthly payments, hut 
not necessarily daily payments and payments on the spot. The real chief thing, in my 
opinion, is want of effective education. 

13384. Speaking about communal societies, you say they are not quite sound ?-— 
Because they are mainly for consumers. 

13385. Wo are told in Sind that the Khudabadi Amil Society was the best urban society 
there ?—Here the experience is the other way. Where the community is small there is 
a sort of cousinship, and where the community j'b larger it does not matter, and is almost 
synonymous with membership of a community. If it is amongst the Dana Lad banian, 
for example, it would not be proper, because in that case a clerk would be related to the 
committee members and influence could be brought to bear upon them. 

1338G. You suggest the establishment of a co-operative industrial bank in each 
district !—Yes. 

13387. Is there no co-operative industrial bank now ?—No. 

13388. Has any bank been started in this Presidency ?—No. 

13389. The main question is about funds for the co-operative industrial banks ?— 
Yes. Just as ordinary people’s banks are floated, in the same way co-operative industrial 
hanks also can be floated, the objects of the two being different. 

13390. You may require long-term loans V—YeB ; but the share capital could be easily 
raised, and there are industries which would require finance. This could be easily done. 
But,in my opinion, it should not be merely a lending institution, but it Bhould also be a 
sale organisation which should undertake the sale of the products of the members 
or societies affiliated to it. 
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13391. On. its own responsibility or on a consignment.basis ?—On consignment basis. 
What I am saying is this that there should be the same institution to do the lending and 
to purchase and supply articles required and to sell the products. 

13392. Would you have a separate institution for each industry' ?—Where there is 
scope for it, you oan have a separate institution, I feel, if we want to develop 
cottage industries, this is the only way, i.e., replacement of modern sowcars by these 
industrial banks, otherwise we would not be able to develop cottage industries, 

13393, You suggest co-ordination of co-operative banks with a shroff'! —Yes. 

13394. Do you want shroffs to take shares in a co-operative bank and become 
its directors ?—They might. 

13395. flow would you co-ordinate them f—They might become members of people’s 
banks. 

13396. And at the same time carry on their own business ?—They might. Simply 
because they are members of an urban bank, I would not object to their carrying on their 
own business. 

13397. Do you want them to take part in the management ?—Certainly, I think it 
would be an advantage, provided you get the right type of men. 

13398. You do not think that the two interests will clash ?—I myself do not think so. 
It is all a question in every ease of tactful management on the part of co-operative 
workers and shroffs. Where this is not possible there would be danger of a conflict 
of interests, otherwise it would be possible to co-ordinate. If it is not possible to 
co-ordinate the two systems, I would allow the two systems to continue side by side and 
the better system wi 11 prevail in the end and the worse will die out. 

13399. You say “It is, however, unthinkable how shroffs eotild be recognised as agents 
or something like i t of the Imperial Bank and vested with special privileges.” Why do 
you think it is unthinkable ?■—Ihonestly confessitis unthinkable to me. 

1B400. Because they are individuals trading in their own interests ?—Exactly so 
They are not institutions. They are individuals and individuals to be given special 
privileges, is a thing which I would not personally encourage. Jn the ease of an, 
individual the interest is personal and in the case of a bank there is nothing like 
that and the institution should go on for ever, whereas in the case of individuals 
their firms gradually deteriorate and after a generation or two they disappear. 

13401. Professor Kale; Many banks also fail? — That is a different thing. They 
have nothing to do with the personality of one man or the other. I know in one case in 
Surat where it was a very good pedhi, the man died and there was a panic, a run, and the 
pedhi collapsed. 

13402. Since 19)3 wc have had so many bank failures. If you compare the failures 
of banks carried on by educated people with the failures of shroffs, I am afraid, 
you will not find that the failures amongst shroffs are greater than amongst banks ?— 
I may be pardoned for saying that tho shroffs disappear whereas the failures of banka 
are published in the papers and failures of individuals do not appear in papers. 
If there are statistics, I do not know if there are any, I must change my opinion, but 
this is my impression. {Mr. Lajmi) ; If joint stock banks are run in the system in 
which shroffs run their business, they ore sure to fail. 

13403. You are referring to the defect of organised banking. There are advantages 
and disadvantages on both sides. And we cannot make sweeping remarks all at 
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once ?— (Professor Kaji) : I have pointed out in the note both the good and bad pointB 
of both the systems. 

13404. When the Imperial Bank will employ a shroff to carry on its work as its agent, 
naturally it will take the precaution of seeing that the banker is a sound banker and that 
he carries on his work efficiently '!—May I ask you what is the reason for the Imperial 
Bank not recognising people’s banks running in the same city '! 

13405. There is no objection to that ?—Then I have nothing to say. 

13406. Because that proposal was placed before us while no urban bank has made a 
proposal like it. We have tbit concrete proposal placed before ns that where the 
Imperial Bank has no branch or cannot carry on the work of the branohes profitably, 
there the help of the shroffs should be sought to carry on that business which oould be 
done cheaply ?—When the Committee examine their proposal, let the Committee 
examine whether it might not be possible to extend the same facilities to an institution 
like the co-operative type rather than to an individual shroff. If it is not possible, then 
you can try with an individual shroff. 

13407. I. was wondering why you stated in the beginning that no effort has been 
made to organise urban banks in Bombay, when Bombay is the home of the Co-operative 
Institute and the Provincial Bank ?—In a way I may have wrongly put- it. The earlier 
efforts were directed towards the organisation not of people’s banks but of communal 
credit societies and Bombay did make a beginning and we have today a number of credit 
societies more or less organised on a communal basis and this was at one time thought to 
be the best type of societies. Experience later on showed that it would he much 
profitable to have non-communal people's banks rather than small communal credit 
societies. Since then we have made no great efforts. 

13408. Mr. Lajmi, is this your experience ? I want to know from you whether WWk 
communal character of the bank stands in the way of its being run successfully 
and whether a certain amount of undesirable influence is being brought to bear in the 
granting of loans, etc. ?— (Mr. Lajmi): No, not to my knowledge. One cannot say about 
the future. The things may go the other way. 

13409. Whilst there is the risk of favouritism on the one hand there is the 
close knowledge of one another possessed by members which will be an advantage on the 
other hand. There is the advantage which was pointed out by Professor Kaji, viz., that 
you know one another and in granting loans you are likely to take all the facts 
into account which are not likely to be known to outsiders. Is this your experience ?— 
The members of the committee do not hear persons who sook loans through outsiders of 
the committee. If there is anything to be explained by them we ask them to come and 
give an interview and thon sanction the loan. There is no outside pressure. There may 
be one or two cases here and there, but as a general rule there is no outside pressure. 

13410. You do not agree with Professor Kaji in tlio view that lie takes ?—(Professor 
Kaji): I myself have experience as an arbitrator also. (Mr. Lajmi) : There may be 
a few cases here and there as I said just now, but as a rule there is no outside pressure. 
No doubt there is a possibility for it. 

13411. With regard to the mi 11 hands, do you think it will be a practical proposition 
to oonncc.t them with their village societies ? As they come from various places, there 
may be no village societies there ?— (Professor Kaji ) .- We might make efforts to start 
societies in these villages. 
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13412. Suppose the milhands come from 2,000 different villages, would you have 
societies in all these 2,000 villages ?—We can have convenient groups of villages and in 
these groups we can have societies. 

13413. Has no such attompt been made so far 1 —No. There was that idea, but 
it never fructified. 

13414. Do you think that these millhands, whenever they save anything, send it to 
the members of their families in villages ?—When they save, they do so. 

13415. And, therefore, they are not likely to join a society 1 —They want to borrow. 
They are borrowers always. 1 remember when I was connected witli the Sassoon 
Institute, they wanted to borrow for a short term and each millhand has a sort of a 
standing arrangement with the bania and thus he goes on borrowing two rupees after two 
rupees. This oould only bo got rid off if we have a oo-operative organisation and not 
merely a credit society. 

13416. And the industrial bank, you propose, will look after different industries in a 
distriot ?—Yes. 

13417. Do you propose an industrial bank for all industries or only for certain 
industries ? Take the case of a distriot town. There will be weavers, Bhoe-makerB, 
metal manufacturers and so on. So there will be half a dozen industries. Do you 
propose an industrial bank for all these industries together ?—Yes, I would take all these 
together unless there is an exception. If one industry is particularly predominant, thiB 
industry might have its own society affiliated to such a bank where its interests will be 
more closely watched, but 1 would suggest in general one industrial bank. 

13418. And it should arrange for the supply of raw material and also sell the finished 
products ?—Yes, but I do not know in what way. 

13419. But have you taken into account the fact that the vested interest's are 
so strong to-day that it will be very difficult for a bank like this to make arrangement for 
the sale of commodities ?—I do not moan merely sale in the city. I mean a sale organi¬ 
sation in Bombay or in United Provinces or wherever those articles are likely to find a 
market. 

13420. But these merchants have themselves covered those places to-day ?— 
1 understand the difficulty of the situation, but, if we could overcome it, we must start 
it, otherwise we had better not start at all. Do not start to fail, but start, -where you can 
make an arrangement. In Surat, about the gold and silver thread industry I felt it was 
quite possible to win over one or two merchants and with their assistance we might bo 
able to start it so that it might not bo a failure. 

13421. Mr. Kamat: About your suggestion to expand communal banks like tho 
Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative Bank into a people’s bank to help shopkeepers and 
small tradesmen, is this a feasible idea ?—It depends upon the strength of the communal 
feeling-in each individual oase, and this feeling will be strongly against the conversion in 
proportion to the success already achieved by a society. 

13422. This success is probably achieved because of the communal tie of members ?— 
It need not necessarily be always this reason, It is not necessarily the communal tie. On 
the contrary, the communal tie does provoke quarrels. In several instances it does 
create quarrels which end in personal animosities. Wo were talking of favouritism then, 
but I am talking now of animosities in societies. 

13423. Mr. Lajmi, what is your experience ?— [Mr. Lajmi) : It is possible, but it is not 
our experience as we arc an eduoated community. We do not generally quarrel. 
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13424. There is again another element. When you lend out to a shopkeeper, 
repayment may depend on the successful character of the man and the way in which 
he conducts his shop ?—We hfek to his character as credit. 

13425. You will not be able, to asanas the oharaeter of the shopkeeper to whom you 
have lent in the same way as you would he able to assess the character of one of your 
own community people ?—In that case we require men of vast knowledge, 

1342li. But the difficulty is only about the question of want of efficient 
inanagement ?—Under the existing circumstances we are not in a position to expand 
ourselves. 

13427. I'or the purpose of inanagement you could look to paid men if you have not 
got experienced men. But can you reoover the monoy so easily from a shopkeeper »b 
you would do from a salary-earner, whom you know ‘i In that case we generally put 
a condition that he can pay the loans in the smallest possible instalment. Wo would 
make it easy for him to make payment-. 

13428. A shopkeeper generally over-trades and Bells on credit. Would it be so easy to 
recover from him as you suggest ? Why is it that shopkeepers are not obtaining ordinary 
finance from a shroff '! W 7 hy should small trades people or shopkeepers, if they want 
finance, not go to shroffs ? There must be some inherent difficulty on the part of shroffs 
in helping shopkeepers. It is not a question of paid management and the difficulty of 
having paid managers?—( Professor Ka,ji): What security conid these people offer to 
shroffs ? 

13429. What could they offer to you ?—Character. The Co-operativo system is that 
even without security, if a man is of good character, wo advance loans to him. 
(Mr. Lajmi) : Ours is a collective surety. I stand surety for tliOBO two gentlemen and 
these two stand surety for me, hut the shroffs do not accept it. 

13430. You do not anticipate any inherent difficulties in the very risky nature of 
shop-keeping and the manner in which trading is done although the shopkeepers may 
have good character ?—( Professor Kaji) : With good management T anticipate no great 
trouble if, of course, all proper precautions are taken. I feel there is no inherent 
difficulty. (Mr. Lajmi ) ; A shroff is more exacting than societies. That is why people 
do not go to him. 

13431. How are salary-earners' societies working on the whole ?—Take, for instance, 
the G. I. R. Railway Employees’ Society and the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Employees’ Society ?—( Professor Kaji ); Beautifully well. They arc building up 
resources year after year. 

13432. Here the chief feature is not the communal question, but it is the trade union 
spirit ?—No. It is occupational tie. There is no trade union spirit at all because the 
employer is in all cases closely associated. He is the chairman of a sooiety, or if ho is not 
the ohairman or the president, it is one of the most important offioere under the been! who 
is the chairman. 

13433. I do not mean trade union spirit in the hostile manner, capital versus labour, 
but I mean that they are held together by the tie of the same occupation ?—Yes. 

13434. And this sort of spirit could be utilized to have many more urban banks out¬ 
side Bombay in the same manner as in Bombay with reference to these railways and 
oblior services ?—Y T es. .Salary-earner,s’ societies are being organized in very many outside 
places also. There are municipal school toachers’ societies and postal societies. 

Projeseor II. L. Kaji. 
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13435. T want to know whether the Movement- ia well-established ?—Vos, it, is being 
carried on all right, and most of the societies are generally A class societies or B 
class societies because the management in general is safe and sound. 

13436. Mr. Buckley : To what extent do you think you could get the capital required 
for co-operative industrial banka f—1 have not worked out figures. I have not 
thought of any detailed scheme. I suggest, therefore, in my note that the Department 
of the industries and the Co-operative Department may sit together and work a 
scheme in a tvell selectod area and when the scheme is there, with the help of local gentle¬ 
men of influence, they can work out the capital and ascertain what capital could 
be obtained and how much would bo nocessavv. All these details 1 have not worked 
out, j 

13437. Do you think you could do all this without Government help ?—Government 
help might be required at the early stages, but, in my scheme, I am not counting on 
Government help, 

13438. Mr. V. L. Mehta: In these salary-earners' societies and employees 
societies, ia there any complaint in respect of borrowing that the small man does not get 
his due ?—I have not heard of any such thing. 

13439. Not oven in the bigger societies '!—In bigger societies it is not difficult to 
obtain loans. There might be the danger of a small man being neglected if there is 
some mismanagement somewhere, otherwise not. 

13440. With regard to these salary-earners' societies, do you not agree with the view 
put beforo us by some witnesses in Bombay that they generally encourage borrowing 
rather than thrift ? —I should straight away differ from this view. 

13441. About the textile workers’ societies, is not the present arrangement this that 
you have societies in mill groups and riot, one society for a. mill but you have departmental 
societies ?—In the Oorrimbhoy group of mills there are departmental societies and in the 
Sassoon mills there .is a single society for all departments of a mill. 

13442. Which is the better system !—I think the mill-system is the best system, 
I am not in favour of departmental societies at all. 

13443. What is the point in favour of having departmental societies ?—They keep 
closer together. In a mill hands'society the idea is not closer touch. So long as a mill- 
hand is under one particular mill agent, it does not matter whether he is in the bleaching 
department or in another department. I would not mind this except for its unwieldiness. 

13444. Do you want any special committees or local committees for different 
departments ?—Not necessary. The idea of knowing character and all that would 
not enter in the case of millhands' societies as in the eaBe of producers’ credit 
societies. 

13445. If you have a smaller society for textile workers, the man in charge of it 
would know how the money is utilized ?—-We need not worry about it, but from the point 
of view of co-operative ideal we should certainly watch him. 

13146. With regard to your idea as regards the parallel systems of running co-operative 
industrial banks, commercial banks and urban banks, do you think you have the resources 
in men and money for these three different organizations *—Money will be forthcoming. 
About resources in men, I do not know. Our co-operative institutions cannot afford to 
pay as highly as people might expect. This is the greatest rub in the development oS 
co-operative organizations. 
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13447. Would you put forward this as an ideal or as a practical suggestion ?—I do 
not merely put it as an ideal to be achieved some day, but I would like that a beginning 
should be made immediately. 

13448. Bo you do not expect any conflict of interests ?—No. They could he easily 
managed. 

13449. Bo you think they could be worked in co-ordination ?—Yes, with great 
harmony. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned and reassembled at Dharwar on Monday, 
the 10th February 1930. 


Professor 11. L. Kaji. 
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Monday, February 10th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present : 


Mr. 3. A. Mad an, C.I.E., I.C.S. {Chairman). 


Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. 
Professor V. G. Kale. 


Mr. B, S. Kamat. 


Mr. V. L. Mehta. 


Mr. li. P. Masani ( Secretary). 


Mr. J. ABOTT, I.C.S., Collector of Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5. —The burden of debt cannot be estimated by any valuation of land or- 
other security offered for the debt. Landlords are only' too ready to advance money 
to tenants without security, and by skilful manipulation of interest accounts and fresh 
loans to increase indebtedness until the tenant with a small independent holding has to 
part with his land. 

In the Kolaba district is the system of khoti tenure, to be clearly distinguished iu- 
nidentally from the tenure bearing the same name in the Ratnagiri district as legislation 
applicable only to the latter district has caused a sharp differentiation in the working 
of this tenure in these two districts. The object for many a decade of the khots has been 
by piling up the indebtedness of the tenants to deprive them of their rights and add to 
their own khoti Ichasgi land. Speaking from memory, 1 think that in the Mahad taluka 
alone some forty thousaud acres have in. the past few years passed from the tenants into 
the khasgi possession of the khnts. The files of the Collector's Office, Kolaba, would add 
corroboration to my remarks. 

Another way in which the pressure of debt is employed by landlords, is through fear 
of closure for debt, to turn permanent tenants into annual tenants and thereby be able 
to add to rents. This also is a common practice in the Kolaba district. 

The xalduri system of labour in Khandesh which used to be a modified form of slavery, 
is still, 1 believe, far from extinct and illustrates yet another motive for allowing tenants 
to pile up their indebtedness. 

I think there is little to be gained by trying to collect statistics illustrating the purposes 
for which debt is incurred. The purpose, declared is frequently not the real purpose at 
all, and the oidy rational view is merely to accept the willingness of the ordinary agri¬ 
culturist to get hold of cash if he can, independent of any consideration of future ability 
to repay it. if some means could be devised by which landlord s could be prevented from 
lending to their tenants, or it such loans were put as wagers are placed beyond the law, 
much of the indebtedness of the agriculturist would disappear, for the landlord is practi¬ 
cally the only person ready to lend him money without security and the rates of interest 
charged by professional money-lenders aro almost prohibitive. 
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Oral Evidaoea. 

13450. The Chairman : Mr. Abott, you are the Collector of Dharwar ?—Yea. 

13451. Have you any figures about indebtedness for any tract or for any village either 
in Dhanvar, Kolaba or any other district t —I speak, more particularly of the Kolaba 
district as I have not examined closely the'relations between landlord and tenant in this 
district. 

13452. You refer in your note to the landlord as being the chief source of credit for 
tenants ; is that in Kolaba district mainly ?—Yes. 

13453. And you say that in that district a large area of land has passedrirom the 
hands of tenants into the hands of khots ?—That is in the Mahad laluka. 

13454. Does the land pass to the landlord through the Mot* or without the interven¬ 
tion of khots 1 —As a matter of fact I have sent for these papers from the Collector of 
Kolaba, but t have not yet received them. The Mott tenure is a complicated system 

13455. Is the Mott tenure in Kolaba not the same as in Ratnagiri ?—It is different. 

13456. Have you not occupancy tenants as in Ratnagiri ?—The tenants have certain 
rights, but the occupancy i.s not as stable as it is in Ratnagiri. 

13457. So they have to depend mainly upon landlords for whatever they want; they 
cannot get from outside Y—I cannot say they cannot get, but the landlord is only too 
willing to lend. They get very easily from the landlord on any occasion such as wedding 
or other ceremonies. 

13458. Does he charge a high rate of interest ?—As far as I know he has to pay 
a high rate of interest. 

13459. Does the khot himself require finance ?—1 did not look into this khoti question ; 
it is a complicated system. 

13466. You say that landlords should be prevented from lending to their tenantfe. 
If that is done, they would have to go to some other agency for the finance that they 
require ?—Yes; but I think there is a difference. If you make it difficult for thpse 
tenants to get money, I do not think they would borrow as much as they would do if you 
make it easy, and it is very easy for them to get money from the landlords. And one 
of the objects of the Union formed by the Pen agriculturists was to dissuade the tenants 
from applying to the landlord at any moment for money. It is a movement to stop the 
tenant from borrowing from the landlord. 

13461. But the tenants are not in a position to carry on their agricultural operations 
without borrowing ?—This money borrowed from the landlord is not for agriculture. 

13462. Do they not require auy money for agriculture ?—They do not always require 
for this particular purpose but for many purposes. 

13463. Do you think a large number of cultivators in this district, Kolaba district 
and other districts is indebted ?—Yes. 

13464. Cqn you suggest any way in which they could be redeemed of their debt wbichi 
as you know, is borrowed at a very high rate of interest ? Would yon favour the forma¬ 
tion of an institution like the land mortgage banks ?—That would only redeem what you 
might call genuine debts, but you will always have spurious debts, debts which are not 
covered by any security, of which no proper accounts are kept, debts which never come to 
a man, and these spurious debts are the heaviest burden on the agriculturist. 

Mr. J. A bolt. 
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13465. Would you favour the passing of an act like the Money-lenders’ Act in which 
money-lenders have to keep accounts and give extracts to their borrowers ?—I think an 
Act like that would lie evaded. There would still be debts ^iven which the landlord could 
not recover by law, but which he would recover by a threat of turning the tenant out. 
And so long as the tenant’s tenure is insecure, so long the landlord can go on piling up 
the debt. It is not so much in the regulation of accounts. I think that one of the best 
ways of stopping this spurious indebtedness is to make the tenure of the tenant secure, 
so that no threat can be held over his tenure. 

13466. Is there much amount being givon as tartan for land improvement here '!— 
No ; I do not know the figures. 

13407. Could you send ns some figures, say, for the last five years, for loans advanced 
for land improvement as well as for current agricultural needs separately ?—Yea. 

13468. Is this taccavi not given for land improvement because there is no demand for 
it, or because Government themselves do not wish to give this kind of finance ?—l think 
there is very little demand. 

13469. From your experience of this district, do you not think that there is 
■oom for land improvement, for bunding, or for irrigation, or for fencing ?—Of course, 
ve have given a lot of tartarl to bodies like agriculturists for small repairs and small 
mprovements. 

13470, If there were more propaganda, could not a larger amount be utilised for this 
land improvement work ?—Yes, it is possible. 

13471. As regards land values in this district, are there any figures available 2—Yes; 

1 have got them here. In general there is a slight difference between the value in the 
mallad tract and the value in the ordinary dry tracts. In the dry tracts garden land varies 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 per acre and in the mallad tract between Rs. 500 and 
its. 700. Tari laud in the dry tcaets varies between Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 and in the 
mallad tract between Rs. 200 and Rs. 250, In the case of dry crop, red soil varies 
between Us. 100 and Rs. 150 and black soil between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400. 

13472. I expect as Collector you get certain decrees of civil court for execution ?— 
Yes. 

13473. Do you find in sales of land in execution of such decrees that there 
are sufficient number of bidders, or docs it olten happen that the land is purchased by 
the plaintiff ?—It is very olten difficult to get buyers. 

13474. We have been told in other districts by some non-official witnesses that the 
Record of Rights is not very much np-to-date. Have you received any such complaint 
in this district ?—No ; very few. 

13475. Other people have suggested that the Record of Rights, which is a record of 
possession, should he changed into a record of title, so that a man would he able to raise 
money on the security of that V—I think that would lie dangerous, because the enquiry 
made even into possession is made summarily, and so there would he a great danger in 
making the Record of Rights a record of title. 

13476. In some countries like Germany the record is a record of title and it enables 
the man to raise money '!—I think in the former German colonies, as far as I know, it 
was a record of possession. 

13477. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Have yon a fairly large population of what we might call 
backward tribes ?—Yes. 


MO Y 106—60 
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13478. Are they holders of agricultural land or merely tenants or labourers 2—ISTo ; 
the backward tribes hero are casual labourers and a good many of them are pilferers. 

13479. Do these people not hold any land ?—No ; many of them come under criminal 
tribes. 

13480. Have you some landholders here, who possess fairly large holdings, say, big 
inamdara ?—Yes. 

13481, Have you any idea as to whether these larger holders experience any difficulty 
in getting finance ?—I have one application this week of an inmndar to mortgage his own 
villages to meet the difficulty. 

13482. Would he get latxavi ?—I had to make a special reference to Government in 
his case. 

13483. Have you under consideration the question of introducing the Cotton Markets 
Act here 2—Yes. 

13484. What is the general feeling ?—The general opinion is against it. 

13485. Both at Gadag and Idubli ?—Yes. 

13186. What are the general grounds of opposition 2 Is it mere sentiment 2—Yes ; 
1 think it is largely sentiment. I can let you have the replies of the Municipality 
to that. 

13487. Professor Kale. : Speaking of Kolaba, do you think that the question of 
finance of agriculture there is mainly or very largely a question of the tenancy system 
there 2—I think it is : I think it would be very closely correlated. 

13488. And the problem of finance cannot be satisfactorily solved unless some 
permanence is given to the tenant 2—Yes. 

13489 Do you think it would bo worth while enacting in Kolaba some kind of khoti 
legislation as obtains in Ratnagiri, because I am given to understand that the conditions 
of kholi system in Ivolaba are nearly the same as in Ratnagiri ?—That is the mistake 
which sessions courts or high courts and even Government have frequently made in 
confusing the two. 

13490. The lehots also say that ?—The kltots have been trying for some time to get 
the same legislation. If introduced, it would favour them aud not the tenants. 
Speaking from memory, as far as I remember, the khoti system in Kolaba district, as it 
now stands, is better for the tenant than the ldtoti system as stabilised in Ratnagiri. 

13491. In Ratnagiri the special kind of tenant has been recognised by law and certain 
concessions have been granted to him. In Kolaba probably the occupancy might not 
be so stable, so that the question of financing the cultivator becomes a very difficult one, 
because unless he has some security, neither the sowcar nor the co-operative society nor 
Government can afford to advance him money for the purpose of cultivation 2—Yes; 
but if he is a tenant, a tenant pure and simple, and has no right in the land, why should 
he need money for land improvement 2 

13492. But the tenant will himself require some finance for improvement, and he will 
have to borrow 2—Then the landlord will give him money. 

13493. But you do not want the landlord to give him money 2—1 do not mind h im 
borrowing from the landlord for productive purposes, hut 1 do not want that he should 
borrow from the landlord for unproductive purposes, 

Mr. J. Abott. 
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13194. It is very difficult to draw a line between productive and unproductive loan ?— 
It would be impossible for the landlord to recover the productive loan above a certain 
percentage of tho value of land ; and with the unproductive loan we have no concern at 
all. But the productive loan must bear some proportion to the value of land. If the 
value of land is Bs. ICO, why should the landlord advance up to Rs. 500 ? 

13li.fi. Do you not think that, as the conditions stand at present, it would be a hard ship 
for the tenant himself if he is precluded from borrowing because most of the borrowing 
is for marriage and other purposes ?—Yes ; and the agriculturists’ Union has been trying 
to prevent that. Some societies have been formed. In Pen about five thousand agri¬ 
culturists have joined together to stop that . 

1349(5. So it is a tenants’ mo vement amongst themsel ves to improve ?—Yes, in the 
Kolaba district, to get the burden of debt reduced. 

.13497. Do we conclude that this would be a better way of approaching the problem 
than by legislation Y—I think possibly legislation might assist. You might make it 
if you could distinguish between the spurious and productive loans, and make it impossible 
for the landlord to lend more than a certain proportion of the value of land for productive 
purposes, and make the spurious loan like a gambling loan, making it impossible to 
recover. 

13498. I think it would be a better method if the tenants themsel ves were to organise 
and refuse to take loans ?—That would be the best way, if the tenants refused to borrow 
from landlords for wedding and other purposes. 

13499. With regard to the P„ccord of Rights, is the change in the possession of the 
land immediately entered by the village officers?—-Yes. 

13500. Because we were told in certain places that the village officers do not 
immediately enter it; they are not in a position to enter the change ?—No ; as far as 
1) know, it has to be entered at onco. 

13501. And if it is a private partition, which is not registered, naturally it 
cannot come in the records ?—I think a private partition would, il there is partition by 
possession. 

13503. That would have to be established in the court of law ?—Possession is not 
established in court of law ; it is established by a summary enquiry by j nam/atdar. 

13503. The Chairman : Have you any information on your files about the size of the 
holdings in this district, holdings under 5 acres, between 5 and 10 acres, between 10 and 
20 acres, and so on '!—1 think it is there. I think it will take a little working out. 
1 can get it for you. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. FAKIRAPPA L. LAKSHMESHWAR, Member, Divisional Board 
of Agriculture, Gadag. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Quusrion 1.—The agriculturist in the Dharwar district obtains finance in the following 
ways:— 

(a), (b) and (c).—Co-operative societies, money-lenders and dahiis : and in the case 
of (b) Government in the form of laccavi loans. 



He finances himself thus on the security of his landed properties, on pledge of ornaments, 
promissory notes and on personal crodit and also securities. 

The interest of the co-operative societies varies from 9$ per cent, to 12 J per cent, and 
of others from 12 per cent, to 23 per cent. Interest on toccaw loans is per cent. The 
Co-operative Central Bank advances loans to credit societies at S per cent, interest to 
grant loans to its members on condition that they should sell the produce of their lands 
through the co-operative sale societies. 

The money-lender, in case he is a merchant, insists that the produce should be sold to 
him and if he is a dalal, then the produce should he sold through him. There are a few 
joint stock banks in Dharwar doing a very small business in this connection. There 
are no firms trading in fertilizers, etc., here. The Imperial Bank's operations have not 
yet reached the rural area. 

The total cultivated area is 20,43,605 acres of which 19,77,374 acres is dry land ; 
63,168 acres is wet land ; and 3,063 acres is lift irrigation. The cultivation charges are 
Rs. 13, Rs. 15 and Rs. 600 respectively per acre, total charges being Rs. 2,84,91,382, 
out of which Rs. 39,63d>92 have been advanced by the credit societies, and it is 
difficult to ascertain how much of the remaining amount is met by the cultivator from 
his own resources and how much by loans from other sources. 

For the permanent improvement, the credit societies have advanced taccaci to the 
extent of Rs. 77,000 and the Government have ad vanccd about Rs. 1,21,000. 

The system of advancing loans in kind is in vogue, but it is difficult to know its extent. 
But however the rate of interest in kind in this case varies from 18 to 50 per cent. The 
only remedy for this is to organise co-operative grain and fodder societies. 

Question 2. —The principal crops are cotton, wheat, rice, juar and groundnuts. Thetse 
are brought to market on carts either by the agriculturist himself or by the petty mer¬ 
chants. Wheat, rice and juar are sold by measures ; cotton and groundnuts by weights. 
Portion of cotton is ginned in the village ginneries, but groundnut is also decorticated 
in the villages to some extent. The cotton sale societies are doing immense good to the 
producers by passing receipts for the weight of doleras immediately after their arrivals, 
and by grading, insuring and selling by public auction. These facilities cannot be had 
from dalals. In order to improve the present undesirable state of things the Bombay 
Cotton Market Act should lie brought into force at an early date to the good of the agricul¬ 
turists. Money is also advanced up to 70 per cent, of the market value of the dokras, 
by the sale societies and dalals. 

In this connection I must state that there ought, to be a number of ginning societies 
in the rural areas and only lint in pressed-bales should be sold on spinning tests. There 
ought to be co-operative pressing societies in cotton markets. A co-operative fire 
insurance society should he organised for sale societies only and warehouses should be 
built by Government and handed over to the sale societies on reasonable terms. It is 
absolutely necessary to improve the communications from villages to market places. 
For wheat aud groundnuts sale societies should be organised. 

Pooling system seems to be unworkable. 

The sale societies have cash credits from co-operative banks while dalals ha ve the same 
from the Imperial Bank or they borrow from indigenous bankers or money-lenders. 


Mr. Fakirapya L. La/es/tmes/ircar. 
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Question 3-—There are three tracts in this district: Malnad, Gadinad and Belval. 
The value of land in Vtalnad is from Rs. 100 -300, in Gadinad Rs. 300 —600, in Belval 
Rs. 100—400 per acre. In ease of garden-soil the value ranges from 1.000 to 1,200 
per acre. 

The value of land in (a) is less than in ( b ) since the land is confiscated for the non¬ 
payment of the assessment which itself shows that the land is too poor. In the case of 
the decree holder cares for his decretal amount which is generally higher • than that of 
(a). If anybody does not come forth to bid, the decree holder himself bids. The value 
of land in (c) will be higher than those of in) and (6); as the huyer and the seller are both 
interested a reasonable value is paid. 

There is legal impediment to wntnn land only. The Land Mortgage .Bank is recently 
established and it has just begun its operations. There are no other joint stock 
banks. 

(а) Tho sub-registrar should be required to inform the village officers of the deeds of 
land with no loss of time. As soon as the, information is received from the sub-registrar, 
the village officers should record the same in the Record ol Rights. 

The Civil Courts should also inform tho Village Officers attachments and charge of 
decree on lands to make entries in Record of Rights in a special column. 

(б) As to the question of foreclosure and sale of mortgaged lands the land mortgage 
bank should have a full power and afree band, but as the aims and objects of the mortgage 
bank are to protect from selling their lands, it should generally lake possession of the 
lands and rent them out till the land is redeemed. 

Question 4.-—The working capital of the land mortgage bank should be derived from 
ia) deposits, (4) funds from central institutions and (c) debenture bonds. The Govern¬ 
ment should guarantee debenture bonds for principal and interest both. 

Deposits should he accepted on long terms. 

Share capital and ceserve funds should be deposited in central institutions or in 
Government securities which would ensure the first three heads of finance. 

The Government should advance subsidies on low rate of interest. 

2’aecnvi loans should be advanced directly through land mortgage banks only. 

Loans to the extent of half the value of hinds should be advanced and the rate of 
interest should be 6j; per cont. and the repayment should be 40 annual instalments. 
Interest on deposits, etc., should nevor be higher than 5 per cent. Land assessment 
should not be enhanced till the loan of the land mortgage bank la repaid. 

Question 5.—-I have made an economical survey of the village Harti in Gadag 
taluka. This village lies to the south of Gadag at a distance of seven miles on the provin¬ 
cial road. It is by the side of a hill. The climate is dry, and the soil is black and 
reddish black. There are two wells for drinking and other purposes and a tank for tho 
use of the cattle. The population of the village is 1,324, divided into 294 families. 157 of 
which have lands. 12 families keep grocery shops and 7 of which have lands. The 
carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, barbers, washermen, Korwars, Waddars and 
depressed classes people together make up 22 families of which 7 have lands. Junr, 
wheat and cotton are largely grown. There are some vegetable, sugarcane and betel-vine 
gardens. There are two primary schools attended by 128 boys and 63 girls. It has a 
co-operative society with a working capital of Rs. 59,876, a co-operative seed and 
implement society, a fodder storage and a reading-room. There is also a Grain Bank 
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and a Mysore Premium Bull. The cotton of the ■whole village is,sent to the Cotton Sale 
Societies, Gadag, for sale. They sow cotton seeds evolved by the Agricultural Department. 
The total area under cultivation is 5,782 acres out of which 3,181 acres are owned by the 
village of Harti, and the rest by the outsiders. Two hundred and eightv-two acres are 
pasture lands which include the hill. The total assessment of land sowned by villagers 
is Rs. 4,806. Ninety-eight- families out of 157 are in debts amounting to Rs. 1,06,225— 

(а) Rs. 55,769 is on registered mortgages of lands (801 acres) mortgaged to money¬ 
lenders and oredit societies. 

(б) Rs. 6,225 is enhanced amount by the money-lenders. 

(c) Rs. 4,000 on the mortgage of houses and ornaments. 

( d) Rs. 39,231 on society’s ordinary bonds and promissory notes, etc. The debt has 
been incurred for the following purposes - 

(a) Rs. 43,199 to repay old debts, (h) Rs. 5,855 for mortgages, (r.) aud ( d) 

Rs. 28,135 for famine and payment of assessment and household expenses. 

( i) Rs. 950 to sink and repair wells, (j) Rs. 1,892 for construction and purchase 

of houses. I have not taken into consideration the houses, grains and cattle, etc., 

as the agriculturists want them for the next. year. 

The debts amount to Rs. 31 per aero which means 21 times the assessment on the 
total land owned by' the villagers. During the last year 1,320 acres of land was cultivated 
on lease for Rs. 17,170 on an average of 13 rupees per acre. 8 families have sold 
57 acres of land for Rs, 14,400 to the people of the same village and 3 families sold 
26 acres to outsiders for Rs. 8,900. 

Forty-five persons, mostly women, trade in butter of whom 20 belong to landed 
families. The Korwars prepare baskets and mattresses from toddy tree leaves. There 
are no other subsidiary industries followed by the agriculturists. 

The village is of the typical villages in the district. The people are peacelovers and 
are united. They have forbidden beggary by common consent. Only disabled and 
old people are allowed as exceptions. Owing to a selfless band of workers, these improve¬ 
ments are effected. Among them Basangowda Fakirgowda Batil iB the leader. The 
village has greatly improved in the last decade. No disputes are taken to Courts of 
Law hut are settled by arbitration among themselves. The leaders of the village are 
even invited to settle the disputes of neighbouring villages. The co-operative movement 
has made very good progress on sound lines and the village has good many natural 
advantages. In spite of all these there is so much indebtedness in the village. This, 
in my opinion, is due to partly scanty and unequal rains and partly to rack-renting. 

Tho rate of interest charged by the co-operative society is 9f per cent, while that of 
the money-lenders ranges from 12 to 25 por cent. Money-lenders calculate interest 
according to Hindu calendar and thus they save eleven days in a year, and they 
usually calculate at compound interest. 

The money-lender resorts generally to law courts even when the ryots have not been 
able to discharge the debts owing to failure of crops and he gets a decree against him to be 
satisfied by instalments, generally 5 or 6. If the ryots is not in a position to pay off the 
instalments regularly the money-lender sets execution proceedings in motion. The 
Court forwards the said proceedings to the Collector for action. The Collector leases the 
land by auction and this secures fresh victims to the money-lender, because the tenant 
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together with his sureties suffer the same fate in turn, to meot the demand of the money¬ 
lender by sacrificing their own estates ; if nobody comes forward to bid in auction for 
the lease then the land is sold by auction and in case no one comes forward to bid the 
money-lender is free to bid himself for any price he likes. In this way the small holders 
are fast losing their lands and are either turned into tenants or into agricultural labourers 
or they migrate to industrial centres as labourers. 

The Land Revenue Code is generally favourable to the landlord and not to the tenant. 
The petty landholders as they are obliged to go in for lease of additional lands in order 
to earn enough to maintain themselves are victimised by big landlords who in many 
eases are money-lenders also. Furthermore, the agriculturists are heavily taxed by the 
existing Stamp Act, Court Fees Act and Pleaders’ Fees, etc. 

Thus money-lending and rack-renting and heavy taxation by Government systems, 
as they are going on unabated, are taking away from the ryol the interest and incentive 
to produce efficiently. This state of affairs prevails more or less in all the three 
tracts. 

Question 0.—Regarding subsidiary industries, the introduction of machines in rice 
milling, cotton ginning, spinning and weaving has deprived the agricultural class their 
most common subsidiary industries. These are now captured by the capitalists. Gvr 
making is going on on scientific basis introduced by the Agricultural Department. There 
are no facilities for dairy farming. It is only possible by co-operative organisations 
with a free grant of grazing lands by Government. There is no scope for individual 
enterprise. 

Owing to insufficient rains most of the garden wells in dry tracts are dry, and garden 
produce is fast decreasing. For instance, in the village of Sortur in Gadag taluka 
there were more than 100 betel-vine and sugarcane gardens some 10 years ago; they 
were all in good condii ion. Now there are barely 10 gardens and they aro in poor 
condition. 

Shepherds have their own industries mainly rearing sheep and weaving i iamblis. But 
agriculturists as such have no big industries at present. They can .develop guitar weaving 
and spinning and rope-making if properly encouraged. This i8 almost the duty of the 
social workers, of courso supported by Government. 

Weaving which was one of the main industries of industrial classes of urban and rural 
areas is a lso very seriously affected by the introduction of machinery. In order to protect 
cottage industries it is absolutely necessary to inculcate the habit of self-reliance in the 
people and so weaving and spinning should be compulsorily taught in primary and middle 
schools. 

Central banks should dispose of loan applications promptly and in case of special 
limits for current purposes and long-term loans the sanctioning authority should he the 
Assistant Registrar to avoid delay. 

To facilitate adequate finance, the village credit societies should hold economic survey 
of the members of their villages, for the loans advanced by the co-operative credit 
societies are misapplied. 

Taluka co-operative banks should be organised which will attract local deposits and 
thus bring forth additional resources. These should be affiliated to the District Bank. 
There should be one representative from each taluka Bank on the Board of Directors of 
the district hanks, 1 to represent limited societies, and 3 to represent individual share¬ 
holders and thus 15 Directors should be ejected from their own constituencies. 
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The total amount of old debt on lands amounts to Touglily 6 crores of rupees and debt 
due to annual agricultural expenses amounts to roughly 2 erores. The credit societies 
and Government together have advanced about <10 lakhs vAieh is only 74 jter cent, of the 
whole amount. 

8. The Dekklmn Agriculturists’ Relief Act has done more harm than good to the 
agriculturist. The money-lenders have resorted to unfair dealings to safeguard them¬ 
selves to the ruin of the ryot?. The repeal of the Act will not easily remove the evilB 
as they are deep-rooted already. Therefore the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act 
should he modified embodying the following principles :— 

(1) The restriction of the transferability of land to non-agriculturist and watundars 

though they are agriculturists. (. 

(2) Any kind of debt simple or encumbered contracted by an agriculturist should 
forthwith be registered in the Record of Rights so that his financial position he easily 
ascertainable. 

(3) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be modified so as to enable the 
Courts to grant a large number of instalments, say 20 or 30 according to circumstances, 
and it should be made compulsory in the matter of grant of instalments—(no discre¬ 
tion should he vested in Courts) and further in case of failure to pay any instalment, 
the creditor should be made to take over tlie Laud on usufructuary mortgage for a 
number of years according to circumstances and after that period the land should be 
declared as free from. debt. 

To redeem the old debt of agriculturists, the best way would be for the Government to 
float a specific loan at interest 41 to 6 per cent, and lend the same to ryots at rate not 
more than 0| per cent, and to recover the same in easy instalments spread over a long 
period and collect the same along with the land revenue. 

Oral Evidence. 

I am a landlord myself ; 1 pay nearly Rs. 600 assessment. I am also a member of 
the Divisional Board of Agriculture. I cultivate half of my land, and I lease out the 
other half. 

As regards the cost of cultivation, for a man of my position it would bo Rs. 15 
per acre for cotton, wheat and juar, nnd for an actual cultivator, who cultivates himself, it 
would he about Rs. 10 per acre. There is not much of bngayat cultivation in roy land. 

The rate of interest charged to cultivators when they pledge ornaments varies from 6 
to 10 per cent.; in some cases it is 12 per cent, also in villages. 

There are three joint stock banks in. Dharwar, which advance money against 
agricultural produce. I think the Reddi Go-operative Bank also advances money against 
agricultural produce. 

Iu my talufox there are eight or twelve co-operative fodder societies and two co-operative 
grain societies. They are working well. They are very useful in times of famine. It 
would be useful if more of such societies are started. 

As regards marketing of groundnut, it is taken to the market and sold to the merchants 
through dalals. As soon as the bargain is struck, the bags of groundnut are weighed and 
delivery is taken. The dalals charge dal&li, hamali and dkarmqila. The dataI pays cash 
immediately to the agriculturist, but the purchaser pays the dalal after ten days. The 
dalal makes up the’ loss of interest in dalali. ■ 
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In the case of cotton, when it is sold by the agriculturist direct or through the dalal it 
is weighed after sale. When it is sold through a sale society, it is weighed immediately 
on its arrival. The cotton is weighed in the presence of the agriculturist in the ease of 
sale society, but in the case of sale through dalals, it is not weighed in the presence of the 
agriculturist. When buyers come in, some sample is taken out of dokras and after the 
buyer sees it, the sample lot is not put back in the dokras but is removed to the dalal’s 
house. Thus the agriculturist loses when he sells through dalals. 

There is one co-operative ginning society in Gadag. There should be a number of such 
ginning societies. There are many ginning factories here, and all are working well. 
There is room for more ginning factories. 

Pooling system seems to be unworkable here, because people at present sell separately. 
They sell cotton of the same grade together, but they are not prepared to distribute the 
price for the whole season. 

The sub-registrar should be required to inform the village officers of the deeds of land 
immediately. At present the information is given after a month- The civil courts also 
should do the same. The village officers should record the entries in the Record of Rights 
immediately. 

I have made an economic survey of the village Harti in Gadag taluka in October 1929. 
I. made individual enquiries with the help of the villagers. The rents charged in the 
village are very high, and the profit from agriculture is not sufficient to pay the rent. 
People go in for lands in spite of high rents as there is no other industry for them. In 
pre-war days also the position of the tenants was not good. During the war the price of 
cotton went high, and the agriculturists began to purchase land at abnormal prices 
and. afterwaridslostheavily. These tenants are mostly annual. 

I am in favour of having independent taluka banks. I think there will be 
sufficient amount of money coming forth as deposits, and efficient management will also 
be available. 

In my opinion the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be amended restricting 
the transferability of land to non-agriculturiBts and watawdars as the land of the latter is 
not alienable. I want that even a simple debt should be registered, as it will be a warning 
to the money-lender. 

It is a fact that in the case of primary societies the money that is lent to members 
does not all go into the hands of members, but there is some leakage. It was a common 
complaint formerly, but now it has improved. 

In the economic enquiry that I have made in the village Harti in Gadag taluka the old 
debts amount to Rs. 43,199. It does not necessarily mean ancestral debt; it may be 
eight or ten years old. Rs. 950 were spent in sinking wells. There is not much debt 
contracted for marriage and other ceremonies on account of propaganda carried on by 
selfless band of workers. 

The Land Revenue Code is generally favourable to the landlord and not to the tenant. 
Other creditors have to go to the court to recover their loans, but, under sections 87 and 
88 of the land revenue code, the landlord has the summary powers to recover the debt, 
Moreover, one-fourth fine is levied -on default as if it were land revenue. 

I suggest that the land should not be transferred to non-agriculturists from the point 
of view of agricultural industry as a whole, because when the land passes into the hands 
of non-agriculturists, they do not care for the land, and naturally the agricultural produc¬ 
tion is affected, and the small peasant proprietor, who is the cultivator, suffers. The 
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idea is that somehow or other the peasant proprietor should not .be expropriated. 
I would restrict this to those who are peasant proprietors and cultivate the land 
themselves. 

To redoem the old debt of agriculturists, Government should float a specific loan at 4J 
to 5 per cent, and lend money to ryots at the rate not exceeding 6J per cent, and recover 
the same in easy instalments and collect it along with the land revenue. The ryots should 
be debarred from borrowing loans from any other source except with the consent of the 
first creditor. This may be done where there are no land mortgage banks, otherwise 
this work may be done through the land mortgage bank. 

For the permanent improvement, the ^co-operative credit societies have advanced 
taccaoi to the extent of Rs. 77,000 only. The rate of interest charged by them is 
7£ per cent. If the peoplo borrow direct from the Revenue authorities, they would get 
it at 61 per cent. I suggest that it should be given through the credit societies and not 
through the bank. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


T. T. MUDIRADDI, Esq., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Agriculturists in the Dharwar district take loans from sowcars for short periods during 
cultivation season, promising to return after harvest. They pass bonds, promissory 
notes or make entries in the tkata of the son-car. 

It is not easy to tell definitely what amount is required by agriculturists in the Dharwar 
district. Agriculturists sell their agricultural produce now-a-days after holding it for 
favourable prices. 

System oi licensed warehouses as adopted abroad will be helpful if followed iu this 
country. In the Dharwar district prices vary from Rs. 200 for ordinary soil to Rs. 400 
for good soil per acre. Factors which affect are as under:— 

1. Satisfactory rain. 

2. Handicrafts. 

3. Nearness to market. 

4. Good road to it. 

5. Variety of crops. 

6. Presence of banks nearby for finance. 

7. Availability of information regarding marketing. 

No marked difference is visible in any ease. 

There is no hindrance to mortgage lands. Co-operative societies, urban banks and the 
district bank supply finance. They raise capital by shares, deposits and loans. 

Land mortgage bank is not working in this district still. A mortgage bank for the 
district should be allowed to collect money from the co-operative institutions in the 
district and from sowcars willing to deposit and wait for long periods. 

Record of Rights is maintained by the village officers. This has given rise to a number 
of troubles. A committee of five may be appointed. Where societies exist, three 
influential people from the committee and three other men may be appointed. 
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If land mortgage banks cannot raise enough capital, the Government should help in 
issuing debentures, which should be guaranteed by Government. In the case of non¬ 
payment of loan, the sale of land cannot be very helpful. The bank should have authority 
to dispose of it as needful and convenient. 

Weaving is an important industry of Dharwar district. Rice and oil mills are also 
run. But these should be run on co-operative lines. Government should help these 
industries for a few years at least. Agriculturists have enough work in the fields. Still, 
when they are unavoidably idle, they may benefit by subsidiary industry. 

In Dharwar district, there is good relation between co-operative and other banks. 
The Imperial Bank branch, however, can eompeto with them due to Government help. 
At places whore the District Co-operative Bank exists or has a branch, a branch ol the 
Imperial Bank should not be started. Co-operative bodies can command needful finance. 
Duo to other influence, the rate of interest has gone down. Rural, societies have increased 
their reserve funds. 

The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has done ill-servieo both to the sowcar and the 
agriculturist. But in the shape of stamps Government has gained and oakils have like¬ 
wise profited. It is better to do away with than to amend this Act. 

SECTION II. 

There are many people who do banking in the ordinary way, i.e., giving loans and 
issuing hundis. They do business on personal capital. They give loans on promissory 
notes or against mortgage of ornaments, houses, etc. Rate of interest varies between 
7 to 18 per cent. Due to insecurity of landed property as a result of d iminishing rain, their 
business is going down. They do not risk their money now in loans to agriculturists, but 
deposit their money in co-operative societies. 

Tn tho Dharwar district, there aro enough number of banks to induce habit of invest¬ 
ment. They do not compete with each other. But depositors think it unwise to invest 
all money in one bank, and hence distribute their money in different banks. There is an 
impression that agriculturists like to hoard in the shape of ornaments. But it is very 
unlikely. Agriculturists try to meet their need, keep a small amount at hand and then 
try to provide for unforeseen occasions. Over and above this, they can spare little to 
spend on ornaments. 

Oral Evidence. 

13504. The Chairman : Mr. Mudiraddi, you are a landholder and a hanker ?—Yes. 

13505. How much assessment do you pay ?—I pay Rs. 1,100 for land assessment and 
Rs. 400 income-tax. 

13300. Do you cultivate your own lands to any extent '(—No. I give most of my 
lands on lease. 

13507. Is your hank a partnership bank or a joint stock bank if—It is my own bank 
and there are no partners. It is not registered. 

13508. Do you do the same kind of business as a joint stock bank does I—No. 
Practically I do not take any deposits. 

13509. You work on your own capital ?—Yes. 

13510. Is there any special reason why you do not accept deposits ?—I have surplus 
money which I cannot fully utilize, hn I <io not take deposits. 1 practically lend money 



On the security of ornaments. Formerly I used to give money on promissory notes and 
on properties. I have stopped doing so because the money is not coming hack. There¬ 
fore I have confined myself to only lending money on ornaments. 

13511. Do you advance agriculturists at all'!—1 advance money to all classes. 

13512. Why did you give up loans on promissory notes ?—I gave it up because 
1 practically did not get it hack on account of the scarcity of rain, etc. 

13513. You did not get hack money even from urban classes ?—No. 

13514. Do you advance money on the security of produce ?—No. 

13615. Do you do any hundi business ?—No. 

13516. Your bank merely advances loans on the security of gold and silver 
ornaments ?—Yes. 

13517. And does no other business ?—To some of my acquaintance •who are 
well-to-do people and who have good character, I give loans on promissory notes. 

13518. Are there many indigenous bankers here, i.e., people wlio do receive deposits 
and do hundi business ?—Except joint stock banks, no other people receive deposits. 

13619. Do not individual hankers receive deposits ?—No ; not so far as I know. 

13520. Is this the case in the whole district or only in Dharwar ? For instance, in 
places where there are big landholders, do they not go to indigenous bankers and deposit 
their money ?—I do not think that indigenous bankers receive any deposits. 

13521. Supposing a big landholder sells his cotton and gets Rs. 10,000 and he does not 
want it at once, would he not keep it with some sowrur or banker ?—If lie were to get 
Rs. 10,000 he would himself do banking business. 

13522. We have been told that the money-lenderB here are not the same as in the 
Deccan but they are usually u-alandars and paiits ?—There are some munvaris who do 
money-lending business ; and it is these people who lend money to such people like us. 

13523. To people who do banking business like you V—Yes. At the time of cotton 
business people like us take money from the marwaris and lend to dalals. People from 
places like Hubli and Gadag used to get money from marwaris. 

13524. Are these marwaris confined to places like Hubli and Gadag or are they to be 
found in smaller places also ?—We can find them in places like Hebsur, Annigiri and 
Navalgund. First of all they start business as cloth merchants and afterwards they do 
money-lending business. 

13525. When a village sowcar wants money during the cotton season, does he go to 
somebody in the big town and borrow money or does he always borrow from a marwari 
money-lender ?—There are also others besides marwaris from whom he will borrow. 

13526. The marwaris are in big towns but do village sowcars always deal with their 
own capital or do they take deposits from outside ?—I do not think that they take deposits 
from outside. If a marwari wants money, he goes to his brother-moruxm'. 

13527. Do you have any dealings or do other bankers have any dealings with joint 
stock banks or the Imperial Bank ?—Some sowcars have credit with the Imperial Bank. 
A man like myself also can get money from them oil the pledge of ornaments. 

13528. Do you get money from the Imperial Bank on the pledge of ornaments ?— 
Yes. 
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13529. How many joint stock banks arc here ’—There are three joint stock banks— 
the Ankalgi Bank, the Dbarwar Bank and the Industrial Bank. 

13530. Is the last mentioned bank a new bank ?—No ; it is an old bank. 

13531. Are they all based on share capital system '! —Yes. They take deposits also. 

13532. Hoes the Industrial Bank finance industries largely ?—I do not know much 
about it, but its name is the “ Industrial Bank ”, 

13533. Who does hundi business in this part ?—The marwariu. the Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank and some urban banks do hundi business. 

13634. Do,other bankers who are not marwaris also do hundi business ?—They might 
be doing it on a small scale. 

13535. Do you, as a banker, think that there is need for more capital in this 
district t—1 do not think so, 

13536. Are not the rates of interest very high ?—They are from 7 to 18 per cent, or 
even 20 per cent. The smaller the sum is the larger is the rate of interest. 

13637. Is this rate to agriculturists or to traders ?—To all. 

13538, What do bankers do with their surplus money during the slack season ?— 
They deposit it in co-operative socwties for 3 or 4 months. 

13639. Do you know if the Imperial Bank sufficiently finances all traders here ?—In 
Hubli, they are financing on the pledge of goods to some approved customers. 

13640. Do they not do this kind of business much here or in places like Gadag ?—Only 
very few people pledge their goods and this too only if they find it profitable to them. 

13541. How many years have elapsed since the Imperial Bank here has commenced 
giving loans on the security of ornaments ?—Only one year and a half has elapsed since 
it has commenced giving loans on the security of ornaments. 

13542. Has this kind of business affected the business of people like you ?—No, not 
here. Perhaps it would have affected the business of people in Hubli. 

13543. You say in your note: “ It is not easy to tell definitely what amount is required 
by agriculturists in (he Dharwar district As a landholder yourself, can you tell us 
how much amount is required for cultivating an acre of land on an average ? You need 
not assume that you cultivate the laud yourself. How much money do you have to 
spend for cultivating lands every year ?—I have not got accounts. 

13544. Suppose you have to cultivate 12 acres of land, how much amount you have 
to Bpend iu cash ?—I cannot exactly say this. Sometimes we have to buy the manure 
and at the time of sowing we have to buy seeds. In this .way for the whole 6 or 7 months 
we have to spend money. I cannot say in the absence of any accounts exactly how much 
money will be expended for an acre of cultivation. 

13545. You further say “ Agriculturists sell thoir produce now-a-days aftor holding 
it for favourable prices." Do smaller agriculturists also hold up their crops 1—They 
cannot afford to hold up their crops. 

13546. You say you are in favour of a land mortgage bank ?—Yes. 

13547. Do you expect ordinary co-operative institutions to deposit thoir money 
in the land mortgage bank because you know it will require long-term capital 1 —The 
bigger sowcars who have money can deposit the same in the land mortgage bank. 



13548. What about co-operative institutions 7—The reserve fund with them might 
he utilized here. 

13549. . Are you satisfied with the way in which the Record of Rights is kept in this 
district7—No. 

13550. Why not 7 What is the difficulty you find there ?—From the Record of 
Rights many disputes arise. Suppose I am against one particular man and if I write 
something about him it will go against him very much. Suppose I am not in possession 
of a particular land, the kullcarni or the patil may write in the Record of Rights that 
I am in possession of the very land, as a result of which the real owner is deprived of 
his ownership. 

13551. It is for everybody to see that the Record of Rights is maintained in a correct 
way 7—But nobody is seeing it. There is a rule that, each man can get his own register, 
but a man like me caunot got it. There is difficulty of getting it. I have suggested, 
therefore, one committee to be appointed consisting of five persons. 

13552. What will this committee do ?—At feast two or three persons are far better 
than one having power. 

13553. What power do you want to bn given to this committee 7—Suppose one man 
dies, there might be disputes as to the rightful heir. If it is properly entered in the 
Record of Rights, there might not be such disputes. The committee can guarantee to 
the village people that entries have been properly made in the register. 

13554. Are you interested in some of the secondary industries ?•—Yes, I am interested 
in gudar industry which is a secondary industry. 

13556. Has it dev loped here 7—It is doing very well. 

13666. Is this industry restricted' to only one village 7—Yes. 

13557. Can it be spread elsewhere 7—I do not think so because the people must know 
how to weave. But these agriculturists who arc taking to this subsidiary industry are 
doing this business for a very long time. 

13558. Do they take to gudar weaving in addition to agriculture 7—Yes. At the time 
of the agricultural season, they leave this business and when the agricultural season is 
over, they take to this business again. 

13559. Do you think that other people from other villages could be trained to do this 
work 7—Yea. 

13560. Have any attempts been made 7—No. In Hebsur the society has taken this 
business. 

13561. Have any attempts been made to train people 7—I know in some villages 
schools have been opened for weaving, but I do not know much about them. 

13562. You say that at places where district co-operative banks exist, there the 
Imperial Bank should not open their branches. Why do you say so 7—If Government 
entrust the business to a district co-operative bank, it can do their business. 

13563. Why do you want that the Imperial Bank should not open its branch at a 
place where there is a central co-operative bank 7—It comes in our way in the matter 
of hundi business. Secondly they have now commenced to advance on gold and silver 
ornaments. If they do this kind of business any longer, they will naturally come in the 
way of co-operative banks. 
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13S64, About indigenous banking yon say; “ There are many people who do banking 
in the ordinary way, i.e., giving loans and issuing hundis I thought you have said in 
the beginning that there were not many indigenous bankers hore ?—In Dharwar there 
are not many, but in the Dharwar district there are many indigenous bankers, and some 
are merchants. 

13565. Professor Kale. —Do you want the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to be 
entirely done away with ?—Yes. 

13566. Would you not like to amend it ?—No. 

13567. It has been stated to us by many witnesses that this Act, if it remains on the 
statute book as at present, would still further destroy the credit of the cultivator. What 
is your view ?—This Act has made both of them dishonest and not only dishonest but also 
the credit of agriculturists has been more harmful. 

13568. Do you not think that some steps will be necessary to protect the cultivator 
after this Act has been repealed '!—Protection is wanted for both of them. If you do 
not protect, money-lenders, there will be none of them. Protection is wanted for both 
of them. 

13569. Do you think it an evil that land should pass from the handB of a cultivator 
to the hands of a non-cultivator ?—It is again going into the hands of a third man. 

13570. But the landholders do not like the idea of lands going out of their hands into 
the hands of money-lenders or of the non-agricultural classes. Do you think therefore 
that there should he some restriction in this matter ?—If you put such restrictions, the 
value of the land would go down. They must be free to purchase the land and at the 
same time there must he a check on them. 

13571. Do you think the rate of interest charged by money-lenders should be restricted 
by law !—Suppose we pass a law that he should not charge more than 9 per cent, interest, 
in the case of a needy borrower what would happen is this : The money-lender will say 
that according to the law he is not to charge him more than 9 per Cent, and that therefore 
if he wanted money from him, he must pay him two or three years' interest in advance. 

13572. Do you think the law will be evaded ?—Yes, There are also good people 
both amongst sowars and debtors. In their case this law will be helpful and in others’ 
case it will be evaded. 

13573. It has been suggested to us that money-lenders should be compelled to keep 
their accounts in a particular form. Are you in favour of such a proposal ?—Yes ; and 
they should give receipts. 

13574. And the debtor must know what his position is, what he has repaid and what 
he owes 1—Yes. 

13576. Do you issue pass books in your bank ?—Yes, and receipts also ; but they 
refuse to take the receipts. 

13576. You say at the close of your note, “ Agriculturists try to meet their need, keep 
a small amount at hand and then try to provide for unforeseen occasions Do you 
think that ordinary cultivators make provision for unforeseen occasions 1 —They keep 
in the form of ornaments. 

13577. But not with money-lenders or sowcars or with banks ?—No. 

13578. Is there a tendency amongst people who are members of co-operative societies 
to deposit their money with societies ?—Yes. And non-members also deposit their 
money with societies. This tendency is growing. 
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13579. You suggest that a committee of ftve persons may be appointed in connection 
with the Record of Rights. What is the committee expected to do ?—Whatever he writes 
they are to see in consultation with hiru. 

13680. Do you want that the committee should guarantee or certify that the 
information put in the Record is correct ?—Yes. 

13581. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You say that it is the practice here for agriculturists to 
sell their agricultural produce.after holding it up for favourable prices. Suppose an 
agriculturist wants to hold up his produce, is there any facility for storing it ?—Yes. 
There are no difficulties ahout god own accommodation. They get advances also on it. 

13682. You say: “ Weaving is an important industry of Ilharwar district. Rice and 
oil mills are also run. But these should be run on co-operative lines. Government 
should help these industries for a few years at least Do you refer to Government 
assistance to rice and oil mills or to the weaving industry ?—I refer Government help 
to the weaving industry. Suppose in Mallad they want to put up a rice factory, Govern¬ 
ment help is necessary because the surrounding big villages can avoid bringing their 
produce here. 

13683. In what form should Government help ?—They should help for the purchase 
of machinery. 

13584. At the close of your note you say that it is not the general practice, for 
agriculturists to hoard in the shape of ornaments, but they might buy ornaments for 
their own use. Is that common ?—Yes. An illiterate m an, if he gets money, will not 
hoard it. 

13585. When agriculturists in this district get surplus money, is it not the practice 
for them to purchase lands more and more ?—Yes they do so, but in that case they part 
with thoir ornaments. 

1358B. Suppose I am a small agriculturist, I have Rs- 1,000 and I like to buy a few 
acres more for which I have borrowed something, do you think that this kind of 
purchase of laud is advisable and can be encouraged ?—If the truth is to be told, 
practically for buying the land, a good many people have lost their lands also, because 
there is no harvest. 

135S7. Probably this tendency was very common when cotton was selling very 
high ?—Yes. 

13588. Have you experience of co-operative societies ?—Yes. 

13589. Would you like to suggest any changes in the working of co-operative 
societies ?—No. 

13590 With regard to the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act which you suggest, 
we have veeii told that there is some opposition to the idea ?—Because it is a vested 
interest, people are coming in their way. 

13591. Is there any opposition on the part ol agriculturists ?—No. They are in 
favour of this Act, hut the daluln and merchants are against this Act. 

13692. Mr. Buckley : You make a remark about tho Imperial Bank of India that it 
should not open a branch where a district co operative bank exists. Is the branch at 
Hubli one of the new branches which was opened by the Imperial Bank recently ?—I 
think it was started five or six years ago. 

Mr. T. T. Mudiraddi. 
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13593. Are they going to open more branches where there are district co-operative 
banks already working '!—They have not opened their branches in district places. 

13594. Do yon say that weaving is an important industry in this district ?—-Yes. 

13595. How does it compare now and five years back ?—It is going down now. 

13596. To what would you attribute this ?—Because it cannot compete with mill- 
made cloth. 

13597. Have you any mills in this part ?—In Hubli we have one weaving mill. 

13598. Mr. Kamat : If weaving cannot compete with mill-made cloth, you suggest 
that it should be run on co-operative lines; do you think that it can stand the competition 
merely because it is done on co-operative lines?—If an individual cannot stand the 
competition, do I take it that a co-operative society would he able to Btand the 
competition ? In turning cotton into thread, they cannot stand the competition o£ 
mills, but in turning yarn into cloth, they can compete with mills. 

13599. You mean that spinning does not pay, but weaving may stand the 
competition ?—Yes. 

136D0. The Chairman : In what cases can weavers stand competition ?—In rough 
blankets, gudars, chuddars ; and in some silk things which thejnills cannot do. 

13601. Mr. Kamat: There is a hope only if we depend upon such designs 
which mills do not manufacture at present and where there is no competition by the 
mills ?—Yes. 

13602. Could you tell us what should be the longest period for long-term deposits ?— 
In famine-stricken areas, it should be for not less than 10 years and not more than 
26 or 40 years. 

13603. Suppose you wish to take long-term deposits, what would be the longest 
period ?—10 or 15 years. 

13604. In this part of the country can you expect people to give you ten years’ 
deposits ?—They have given for five or six yoaj-s and renew it again. 

13605. Its long-term is really five or six years ?—Yes. 

13606. Dharwar is supposed to be a very progressive district for ichaddar and as such 
has not the Movement helped the weaving industry ?—For an outsider everything looks 
so. Everything, on the contrary, is going down. 

13607. Is tho Khaidar Movement not making any progress ?—No. It has become 
only a fashion to wear kkaddar now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 77 u.m. on Tuesday, the 11th February 1930. 
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Tuesday, February 11th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. J. A. Madam, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. L. D. L. Buckley. Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Professor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. E. P. Masani (Secretary). 


Rao Saheb C. S. SHIRAHATTI, Managing Director, Co-operative 
Cotton Sale Society, Limited, Hubli. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. — (a) The agriculturist in this district obtains finance for expenses during 
the cultivation from the following sources :— 

( i ) Village sowcars. 

(it) Dal ala. 

(tit) Agricultural co-operative credit societies. 

(b) The village sowcar gives loan on condition (hat the cultivator should sell all his 
produce to him and that too at concession rate, e.g., Rr. 5 to Rs. 10 less per nag in the 
case of cotton. Similar concession is claimed for other produce also. In addition to 
this the sowcar charges interest at 1 to % per cent, per mensem. The period of loan is 
6 to 9 months. The security is generally his standing crop. 

(c) The dalal also gives loans on condition that all his product! should be sold through 
him only. He charges commission for selling the. produce and in addition to commission 
he charges interest at 1 to 2 per cent, per mensem. The period of loan and security are 
the same as above. 

(d) In case of agricultural co-operative societies, there is a fixed limit to the amount 
of loan granted. This is generally fixed on the credit of the borrower and it often happens 
that the cultivator does not get his demand fully satisfied, also the rate of interest is very 
high, i.e., 11 per cent, per annum. The cultivator, therefore, goes to the dalal or the 
sowcar for more financial help. 

Except granting taccavi loans on long-terms for permanent improvement such as sinking 
wells, field embankments, removal of huriyali, etc.. Government do not play any other 
part in the agricultural finance required by the cultivator for cultivation of crops. 

The Imperial Bank, joint stock bank and other agencies do not play any such part in 
agricultural finance. 

Loan in kind is given for a period of four months on condition that oue-fourth of the 
quantity taken should be given in addition as interest. This loan consists only of grain. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Shirahatti. 
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generally taken for eating. The practice is predominant in Mallad and Belwal; it is 
rare in Gadinad where crops are more- or less sure. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies except between the 
Government and co-operative orchil; societies in respect of advancing iaccavi loans. 

2. Defects and Remedies. —The greatest defect in all the above financing agencies 
is the high rate of interest which the cultivator cannot in the least afford to give. Interest 
alone amounts to as much as ono-fourt.h of the capital in one year. Besides, the 
cultivator incurs the loss in selling his.produce to or through the money-lender and he 
also has to pay the stamp duty of the loan document. 

In the case of co-operative credit societies, the interest charged is also very high. The 
machinery, is rather elaborate which the illiterate cultivator does not understand. The 
cultivator does not get the money as he wants. When he is given the loan in one lump 
sum he is tempted to spend it away for noil-agricultural purposes. 

It is common knowledge that no dalal , trader or the village money-lender can lend 
money at cheaper rate of interest than the Go-operative Central Bank and credit societies 
do. Why then should the ryots be forced to have recourse to the dalal, trader or the 
village money-lender ? The answer to this question is that the ryot does not get loan 
money at the time when he needs it most. It is t he general practice of the Bank and the 
credit societies to advance money in the months of June and July. The budget estimate, 
viz., the Normal Credit Statement is generally prepa red in the months of March and April. 
Though this credit statement contains many many heads under which the cultivator may 
be enabled to state his needs, the statement is not acted up to loyally both by the 
Committee Members as well by the borrower. Loans sanctioned for different purposes 
are generally advanced by the society at one and the same time to the cultivator who is 
tempted to spend the whole amount for his other unforeseen needs ; and thus in a way he 
is made to go beyond the rules of thrift, to inculcate which the Co-operative Movement is 
brought into being. The cultivator needs money to pay off his lease amount to his land¬ 
lord in December and January and again to pay off his Government land assessment in 
the months of January and March, and in some, places in the months of February and 
April. During these months the crops in the fields are not ready for the market. Full 
loans having been already advanced in the months of June and July, the Bank and the 
credit societies have naturally to close their doors on the ryots at this time. The dalal, 
trader and the village money-Iendor advance money at this time when the cultivator 
needs it most for paying off his lease amount and Government assessment. They are fully 
successful only because they feed the hungry mouths, whereas the co-operative feasts 
in the mouths of June and July when the. ryot has no inclination for such a treat, are 
long forgotten. 

I would, therefore, urge that the financing time may be changed to the months 
December and January and to the months when the Government assessments fall due. 
True it is that arrangement exists to advance loans month by month, but the rule is hardly 
followed in any credit society; because the members are illiterate and the honorary 
workers cannot be expected to work throughout the year at the cost of their own private 
business. 

The cultivator should be properly educated so that he realises the principles of 
co-operation and follows the ways of thrift; and also should be taught to adopt improved 
methods of farming so as to increase his production. 
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Within a radius of five to six miles in a tract, there are about 20 villages. These villages 
should be grouped together. There should be a credit society for each village and to 
manage this group an agricultural graduate paid by the Government and working under 
the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, B. P., Poona, should be oppointed. This graduate 
should he responsible, for carrying on all the operations, agricultural and co-operative, in 
his group. He should work day arid night for the uplift of the villagers in his charge. 
He should advise the cultivators to adopt improved agricultural methods, such as sowing 
good seed, use of manures, improved implements, field embankments and co-operative 
marketing. He should also see that the cultivators get adequate and timely finance 
from the societies and inspect their account, books. He must freely consult the two 
Departments concerned and must freely mix with the cultivators with a feeling of 
brotherhood. The district local hoards should introduce free and compulsory education 
in every village. For every group of 20 villages there should be one agricultural bias 
school. The graduate should also be responsible for introducing cattle breeding and 
small bye-industries wherever possible and report in time on the crop and cattle diseases 
to authorities concerned. In short the graduate should act like a missionary of that 
tract and endeavour for the rural reconstruction of the tract. 

Question 2.—Present method ov marketing principal crops. —The existing 
market facilities and the existing system of marketing and the distribution are not 
satisfactory. So I wish to deal with mainly cotton marketing and as such before, 
making any suggestions in existing market facilities I wish, in the firs,t instance, to state 
in brief the present System and customs of the market of Hubli and Gadag which are the 
largest market places of the Bombay Karnatak commanding about two-thirds of the 
cotton produce of the Kurnpta and Dharwar-American area. 

(1) General. —Cotton stands pre-eminent among farm crops in the Southern Maratha 
Country in the ease and cheapness of its production and is the chief money crop of the 
cultivator. It forms the chief rotation in our part for juar and wheat, the staple food of 
the oultivator. In the Dharwar-American tract almost no rotation is followed in some 
places. Cotton after cotton is grown for many years. The following statement gives 
an idea of the average annual area under cotton and the average production : — 


Name of district 

! 

Average 
area of 

cotton 

Average 
production 
in bales of 
400 lbs. each 

Remarks 

Dharwar 

5,95,220 

1,19,100 


Belgium 

2,05,900 

43,540 

' Average of last 12 

Bijapur 

6,08,050 

95,170 

years. 

Native States* 

2,03,610 

29,040 

. 


TotaJ .. 

15,12,780 

2,86,850 



* Native States of Jamakhandi, Sangli, Miraj, Ramadurg and Kolhapur are included. 


Rao Saheb C. S. Shirahatti, 
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On an average the area under Dharwar-Amerioan is about 2J laths of 
acres—20 per cent, in the Dharsvar district and 20 per cent, in the Bijapur district.. 
The following' statement, gives an idea of production and area in the Southern MaTatha 
Country 


Variety of cotton 


Kumpta 

Dharwar- American 


Average 
area ! 


12,62,780 

2,50,000 


Average production in bales 
of 400 lbs. each 


2,26,SCO ' 75 Ibs., average 
60,000 I yield per acre. 


Total 


15,12,780 ! 2,86,S50 


From the above statement it will be seen that the total cotton production 
of the Southern Maratha Country is about 2J lakhs of hales grown on about 
15 lakhs of acres. Out of this 16 peT cent, is grown under Dharwar-American type 
of cotton. 

There are in ail 11 cotton market, places in the Southern Maratha Country where 
exporters and local buyers buy their requirements through their representatives or 
dulals. The following statement gives the details of arrivals of bales in each of the 
market places with approximate value :— 


.Name of the market plaee 

Cotton ar¬ 
rivals in 

bales of 

400 lbs. each 

Approximate 
value at 

Bs. 350 per Kban 
di of 784 lbs. 

Hubli 

1,00,000 

1,75,00,000 

Gadag 

00,000 

1,05,00,000 

Dharwar 

3,000 

5,25,000 

Savanur 

10,000 

17,50,000 

Bijapur 

25,000 

43,75,000 

Bagalkot 

30,000 

52,50,000 

Bailhongal 

15,000 

26,25,000 

Athani 

10,000 

17,50,000 

Miraj 

10,000 

17,50,000 

Saugli 

5,000 

8,75,000 

Kudaohi, Jamakhandi Mudhol and Davangerc 

18,000 

31,50,000 

Total .. 

2,86,000 

5,00,50,000 
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(2) Markktino Op Produce. —Tn the Southern Maratha Country Icapas ab well 
as ootton (lint) is; packed in a gunny which holds about, 350 lbs. of Icapas and about 130 
lbs. of lint. Each filled gunny is commercially called a dobra. 

(3) How the Cotton Crop is disposed of.— Some ryols who are in need of money 
or who think that they will get better prices for standing crop sail it. before it is picked. 
This practice is in vogue and is carried on to an extent of 5 per cent. Such fields are 
generally bought in the villages by the village petty merchants who speculate the price 
of cotton in the coming season and deduct all charges included from picking lip to 
disposing of the crop from the estimated yield and buy the fields. In this kind of 
transaction both parties try to deceive etu'h other. Some small ryols to an extent of 
about 20 per cent, pick their Icapas and f-cli it. in their villages to petty merchants or 
street buyers. Similarly, labourers who gtd Icapas as their wages dispose it also in 
villages. Those country merchants deceive the ignorant people in weights, scales, etc. 
There is *lso a custom t-o sell the Icapas in their store room without actually neighing 
and any one of the parties undergoes loss as this is a sort of gambling. The remaining 
ryots, about 7b per cent, bring their seed cotton in dobras each weighing about 12 
mauuds on an average to the cotton markets near their villages and well-to-do ryots 
to big markets where iliey 11011 naturally get higher prieeB for their ha-pas. It is fo he 
noted that only a few well-to-do ryots get t heir Hharwar-A meric an or Upland 
cotton ginned in the ginning factories near their places and keep seeds for cattle feeding 
and bring the lint in loose dobras for sale to big markets. This is to an extent 
of 5 per cent. 

The two big important cotton markets in the Dliarwav district mentioned above are 
Hubli and ffadag. These markets were started, about 50 years back and since then they 
Have been well establic-hed. In Hubii there are about 70 commission agents who ore 
doing this business since the establishment of the market. These people advance money 
from time to Lime to ryots on standing crops at the high rale of interest varying from 12 
to 24 per cent, on condition to bring their notion for safe to them. The ryots bring their 
Icapas dobras to the godowna of these middlemen in the cotton markets. These middle¬ 
men writo their (cultivator*’) names on the dobras and stock them in tlieir godowna but 
do not weigh the dobrys before they are sold. The farmers will have to wait there for 
a few' days until the dobras arc sold and until they get money. The middlemen take 
only brokerage or commission for having sold their kapas and interest on the amount 
advanced and capital. Sometimes, if the market is dull, the ryols will go back to 
their villages and will come again when they are intimated of the sale of the kapas. 

(4) There is also another system ol selling in the market which may be described 
as follows:— 

Suppose, there ia a certain lot of dobras of kapas lor sale. What is generally done by 
the aeller in. this case is that to the face of the lot he keeps kapas dokras of good colour, 
high outturn and good staple in order to show any buyer that the lot consists of superior 
kapas. The buyer goes there, sees the sample of a few dobras oil the face of the lot and 
offers satisfactorily rates on the understanding that the kapas would be of good quality, 
i.e., equal to the sample shown. After the bargain is struck, the buyer goes away and 
comes back with one clerk and two hamals to take delivery of dobras equal to the samples. 
Then, they inspeot sample of each dobra very carefully before it is put into pan and if 
any kapas dokru Is not found equal to the sample shown, they cither reject the dokra or 
ask for allowance which varies from 2 to 14 lbs. At times, even the lot is rejected if it 

Jiao Saheb C. 8. Shirahatli. 
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contains many do has oi inferior kappas. The buyers are quite justified in making 
a strict selection. While taking out samples from dobras much ha-pas falls on the ground. 
So, owner.-! of good bap as are put to Joss in this ease. The same system also holds good 
in the ease oi ready ginned cotton. 

(5) Customs op me Cotton Markets at Hubli and Gadar-—Katas.—Method of 
buying.— Bargains are settled on the basis of samples shown to the buyer by the dalal. 
Merchants buy at big cotton markets. The villagers bring the bapas in dobras and eaek 
dobra of bapas generally weighs 12 to 13 mairads. 

Basis of Weights. —One nag of 43 maundi o£ 1,341 lbs. each. (One waund equal to 
28 lbs.) weightis done by a big beam scale and the tare is deducted at the time of weighing 
the dobras of bap as as follows :— 

The bardan or tare weight in dry weather is 34 lbs. for dry dobras. In addition, 
a stone weighing one tti, is added. The tare differs in different markets and in the same 
market in different season* In rainy season, the tare is about 20 to 21 lbs. or more. 
For dobras wet by rains wliilo in transit or on account of any other reason, buyers take 
advantage in settling the bargain. It a dobra- weighs 13 Mils., 2 lbs. more are deducted 
Similarly, 2 lbs. are deducted for every lnauml of increase over ) 3 Mils. Besides this, the 
buyers bring forth some other complaints and claim 1 to 3 lbs. allowance per dobra. The 
actual bardan weight is about S to 10 lbs. only. If all these items are considered in detail, 
the aggregate loss of the ryot in weight will he considerable. The excess weight in 
bardan is due to foreign matter such as dust and rubbish matter oi various description 
being deposited on dobra inside and outside gtwlown, in transit, ete. This is a long stand¬ 
ing custom. The buyer takes this extra weight into consideration while offering rates. 
While settling the accounts of the buyers, 2 lbs. of sample per dobra are deducted out of 
its net weight and given to buyers according to the market custom. 

Basis of Prick. —Prices are based per nag of 1344 tbs. of kapas. 

Allowances fob inferiority of quality and admixture. —While taking delivery, 
if the stuff is found inferior, the buyer can, reject the bargain or claim the allowance 
proportionately. 

Terms of Payment.—P ayment, is made within three days after the sale is effected and 
weighmentB are made. 

Time of closino and opening market.—M arket opens at 9 a.m. and closes at 
noon ; and reopens at 2 p.nr. and closes again at 0 p.m. 

Ginned Cotton (Lint) :— 

Method of buying.— Bargains are settled after examining the stuff through the 
dalal. 

The chief buyers in big markets like Hubli and Gndag are representatives of mills in 
Bombay, exporters and supply merchants. Rome daluls carry on the purchase and sale 
business. They purchase the kapas when the market- is low, and they soli it locally to 
mill representatives and at times send pressed boles to Bombay for sale in the ‘Bull’ 
market if found profitable. The representatives buy bapas through dalaU and get it 
ginned and pressed in the local ginning and pressing factories and scud pressed bales to 
thoir mills. They employ brokers for their business, one of those dalah to help them in 
buying, weighing, making payments, etc. from whom bapas is bought and for which they 
receive certain commission. Some of the supply merchants (small buyers) also own ginn¬ 
ing and pressing factories where they get their bought bapas ginned and pressed and send 
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bales to Bombay to the parties concerned. Besides this, they gin the kapas of ether 
huyers on usual charges. In the interior places where there are ginning and pressing 
factories, the owners or the agents present generally buy kapas get it ginned and pressed 
and then despatch bales to Bombay direct.. In places where there are only ginning fac¬ 
tories the seed cotton is bought and ginned and lint sent to places, like Hubli and Gadag 
where it is sold and pressed and then the hales are despatched to Bolnbay. Thus the 
mills in Bombay buy freely from their representatives in big markets on their 
description. The mills give their agent limits of price on which to buy and take all the 
cotton he can give them at tho figures named, provided the type is upto the description 
and the price is within the limits named. Other buyers in big markets send bales 
to the Jethos concerned in Bombay who will dispose them oil in Bombay to mills or 
exporters. 

Finaxct?.—I t must be understood that cotton is a cash crop ami all cotton is paid for 
in cash on the spot. Therefore the buyers require a great deal of money which 
transaction is carried on by knndis and cheques. Recently'# a branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India at Hubli has taken up this work and is doing its business on a small 
percentage of discount. 

The defects in the existing system of marketing arc summarised as under : - 

{«) In most cases the dakratt are weighed after sales are effected ; receipt as regards 
their weight and rate is passed when delivery is made. 

(6) In most cases the bargain is struck in the presence of the ryo\. The rates aTe 
not declared openly but settled privately between the buyer and the dnlal. Then the 
rate is intimated to the grower. 

(c) The fare weight is ever changing. 

(d) Some allowance is granted to buyers in case ol selling lots containing ttolcras of. 
inferior, superior kapas, false packing, etc. 

(e) Superior and inferior kapas are mixed together ; hence the ryot is put to loss in 
point of rates. 

ij) High rate of interest is charged on the amount advanced. 

(g) Standing crops are sold by ryots —a sort of speculation. 

( h ) Kapas is sold to village petty merchants or street buyers. 

(i) Want of knowledge about the importance of improved seeds and clean picking. 

(j) Mixture of kapas of different pickings due to want of knowledge of the fact that 
the quality of the kapas varies in proportion to the different pickings. 

(it) Sale of kapas in the store room without actually weighing —a sort of speculation 
or gambling. 

( l ) Want of understanding about the importance of pure seeds and sowing mixed 
seeds of Dharwar-American and Kumpta cottons. 

(to) Intentional mixing of Dharwar-Aiaerican with Kumpta in ginneries and presses. 

( n) Kapas is not insured against loss by fire. 

So I prefer the marketing of agricultural produce, especially cotton, on co-operative 
lines to the present local system described above. 

The process of marketing cotton passes through certain well recognised phases. It may 
be described as a progress from the grower to the small dealer, then to large dealer, 
thence to manufacturers, back through another set of wholesale dealers to the retailers 

Kao Saheb G. S. ShirahuUi. 
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and so to the consumers. Tt is perfectly possible for the original grower of cotton and 
ultimate consumer of cotton goods to be one and the same person. In fact it is not an 
uncommon sight to us to find the farmer or his wife on any bazar day in the cotton 
season buying household cotton goods and paying for them the money which he or she 
has just received for his or her ha-pas. 

Thus we see in the present system too many middlemen between producers and 
consumers; and to eliminate all unnecessary middlemen, the co-operative marketing is 
quite essential. Jn villages, co-operative credit societies are necessary from which the 
ryots will get money to fulfil their needs. Then to sell their produce at adequate prices 
and minimise the losses undergone by the ryots if sold through middlemen, co-operative 
sale societies are a great need in big market places. The object of these organisations ib 
two-fold : first to facilitate the improvement of agricultural methods and results and the 
spread of new discoveries, and second to benefit the farmer by obtaining for him a larger 
return for his work. Both these objects are for the benefit of the community at large as 
well as the benefit of ryots. For, the production of large staple crops ib to the great 
advontage of the country because they w ill be provided with ample food and clothing. 
On the other hand, it is of value to have the ryot well paid, for labour because only thus, 
can he be for long ind ueed to raise large crops and because this buying power is of great 
assistance in bringing ahont a demand for ail manufactured articles which will enahle the 
industrial population to be fully employed at good wages. Therefore the associations 
of ryots such as co-operative credit societies and cotton sale societies are quite welcome 
and are of urgent necessity for the financial and economic uplift of our country. 

(o) Place of a farmer in the co-operative marketing is worthy of attention. 

(b) Principal aim3 of co-operation are to help the farmer. 

(c) Co-operative sale societies should ebioily compose of farmers. 

(d) Only growers of farm products should join. 

(«) Co-operative sale societies should be controlled by farmers. 

It is very much interesting to know what Tole the farmer should play in solving the 
problems of marketing hie farm products. The time has arrived when we must advance 
by careful study and clear thinking under the guidance of good leadership. Wo must 
profit by past experience. We must study co-operative marketing o great deal more and 
it is worth all the study and eflort we can give it. 

(ti) Aim or Co-opkiiatitve Mabketing.—L et us first, see in what way the farmer is 
connected with co-operative marketing and perhaps we can better determine his 
responsibilities. The aim of co-operative marketing of farm products is principally to 
benefit the farmers. It is with the tanner in mind that co-opeTative sale societies come 
into being. Other groups share in the benefits, to be sure, but it is principally the farmer 
we have in mind when we talk about co-operative marketing of farm products. When 
the benefits of co-operative marketing are enumerated, it is usually the benefits accruing 
to the farmers about which wc are talking. If it were not for the fact that the farmer is the 
principal recipient of all the things act nnyfiished by co-operative marketing less interest 
would be taken in the Movement to-day. Our economic society is so inter-dependent 
that one group cannot prosper without that prosperity being reflected to greater or less 
degrees to other groups. It is a case where the farmer can best serve others by serving 
himself. Co-operative sale societies are principally organisations for farmers. It is with 
the hope of improving the condition of the farmer that they are specially organised. 

Then another very important fact about the co-operative sale societies is that they 
should chiefly consist of formers; at least it is intended that they have farmer-members, 
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Go-operative organisation is instituted and operated not for any one person or dims of 
persons bvrt is of the people, by the people and for the people. 

Co-operation of the farmer and business man whose interests are one and indivisible 
will make the farmer salesman a familiar figure in the marts and markets of the world 
and bring to the farmer much needed economic independence. 

The only man who can help the farmer is the farmer himself. He has all the power. 
He has all the need. He should not do anything except to get off his knees. Ho should 
not lean on anybody but himself, ft is an admitted fact that if he stands with his follow 
growers he can build an organisation that will solve his problem and do his work. 
Co-operation is hers. It is hig remedy. It is his weapon. It will achieve commercial 
independence. 

Better farm products are produced when the selling is done through co-operative sale 
societies on the basis of grade and quality. Under the old system of selling there is an 
indifference to the mutter of quality of crops whereas under the new plan the growers 
feel and show a greater interest in the quality of crops they grow r for market, and are 
continually striving to improve their methods of production. 

The farmer is not getting his share of the value of the product of the farm under the old 
system of marketing. Orderly co-operative marketing means that the farmer’s share 
will go to the farmer. 

It is true there are possibilities for the members of the co-operative sale societies— 
possibilities of better price than they have been receiving under the old system. One of 
these possibilities lies with the elimination of the profit usually made by cotton 
merchants—men or firms—who buy cotton legitimately from the farmers and sell it 
legitimately to the consumer. These men or firms are entitled to a legitimate profit, but' 
the co-operative sale societies being non-profit organisations will save to the members 
of the societies that margin of profit ordinarily earned by the cotton merchant under the 
old method of selling. Another possible method of increased price to the members of 
cotton sale societies is found in the saving of a certain amount of money on kapas 
on account of more careful grading and classing. It is not a refection on the cotton 
buyer to suggest that lie is not an expert in the matter of grading or classing. Every 
farmor knows the method followed by tbe ordinary cotton buyer. He takes sample 
from the dokra of Icapas and gives it more or less casual examination, lie does not 
measure the staple, but determines in his mind as best he can the grade and the staple 
of cotton and offers a price for it which naturally covers the element of chance which he 
takes in the matter of grading. On the other hand, when the cotton is delivered to the 
sale society by the members it is graded and classed by experts and the experience of the 
past years lias demonstrated that the grading and classing are of actual financial benefit 
to the members and that their grades are higher than they -would ordinarily receive 
under the old method. 

Co-operation in marketing will make the farmer a better citizen. Through participa¬ 
tion with his neighbours in selling his crops, the farmer will gain a better understanding 
of his duties as a citizen with respect to local, State and national affairs. 

The primary purpose of the co-operative marketing is the establishing of tho cotton 
industry from the fanner to the ultimate consumer and to secure the fullest return for the 
farmer. 


Itao Saheh C. S. Shimkitti, 
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A co-operative farmers’ business organisation must adhere to sound business principles 
if it is to succeed. 

The local unit or group is the heart of any organisation, with a large membership. When 
the locals cease to function, the organisation will he on its way to the grave. 

The main business of the co-operative cotton sale societies sbuuld be (1) to sell cotton, 
of its members and non-members lor adequate price by auction method, (2) to sell other 
larrn products of members and non-members at satisfa ctory prices, (3) to supply them 
pure cotton seeds, gunnies and bardaiis (4) and to disseminate information regarding 
agriculture and trade amongst tiro ryots and buyers. The first, thing to be done is that 
the dobras of the ryots should be weighed in tbeiv presence as soon as they arc received 
in the compound and a receipt is passed to that effect. Then if the ryol wants any 
amount for hie immediate expenses ho may be paid fill per cent, of the current value of 
his kapas. If the stuff is to be sold by private sale, then too the dnkras should he weighed 
in their presence and & receipt passed as usual. Weighment in their presence naturally 
creates their confidence in the societies’ dealings. Dobras should lie sold by auction as 
well as by private sale, should he kept separately and the dobras of different varieties of 
ka-pas should be stocked in different lots. /Capas for auction sale should be graded and 
classified by an expert grader, due consideration heitig given to colour, cleanliness, purity, 
staple and ginning percentages. Then bekpaa dobras should he heaped separately accord¬ 
ing to the classes. A statement showing the number of dobras in each cla ss and the ginning 
percentage nf the stuff in each class should be sent to all buyers along with the sample 
of each cotton- Then the buyers send such samples to their millowners for inspection 
and get, special limits of prices to purchase. -The date of auction sale should be notified 
to all buyers who will attend the auction and offer competitive rates for the stuff as there 
will arise a keen competition among them. Thus the ryots will realise adequate prices 
for their stuff, flven in the case of the kapas to be sold by private treaty the inferior 
and superior stuff should be kept separately and attempts should he mado to secure 
adequate prices accordingly. In tins case ol auct ion sale, strict and careful grading foms 
the important, factor to secure satisfactory rates for the stuff. 

The ryots should hecomc members of such sale societies, who will get bonus on 
the quantity of stuff void and the dividend and the share amount, The auction sale 
system will eliminate middlemen to some extent, and bring the ryots in touch with the- 
buyers. 

The present drawbacks foT the progress of the co-operative sale movement are :— 
(1) want of adequate and timely' finance, (2) want of branches to canvass business and 
to sell other agricultural produce, (3) want of systematic and vigorous propaganda, 
(4) waiit of larger area of operation, (5) absence of co-operative ginning factories in the 
interior within a radius .5 to fi miles for a group of about- 20 villages under the ownership 
and management of co-operative cotton sale society in the central place, and (6) absence 
of suitable godowns attached to the cotton sale Eooiety for storing cotton as protection 
against fire and rain. These six important factors are inter-dependent upon one another 
to push on satisfactorily this co-operative sale movement. 

7. Pinanoe. —The question of adequately financing the agriculturists has been already 
dealt with in reply to question No. 1. I have suggested the formation of groups ol 20 
villages, to be placed in charge of one agricultural graduate for each, who will deal with 
all matters concerning agriculture, co-operation, village sanitation, finance, education, 
oo-opexative marketing and ginning ami rural reconstruction of that group. If the 



suggestion is acted upon, I am sure that the question of finance, whieh is of primary 
importance, will also ho solved. 

Village credit societies have no doubt come into existence and they are playing their 
part to some extent. But the number is yet too meagre and the relief gained by the 
farmer is quite insignificant. Unless concentrated efforts on the lines suggested by me 
are made, real benefit from co-operation is far to seek. It is high time that overhauling 
is undertaken and 1 am glad to know that the present Banking Enquiry Committee is 
sitting and has this as one of the objects of its deliberations. 

So long as the net-work of the co-operative credit societies is not spread over all the 
area, the sale societies should be allowed to finance on joint bond system their members 
in areas without credit facilities. This system means that amount should be advanced 
to a group of 6 or 7 persons on their executing a joint promissory ' note for the amount 
and pledging all their standing crops. This joint promissory note not only shows the 
whole amount granted to such a group but also the details of the amounts paid to each 
individual requiring loans. Such loans should be granted after carefully inspecting the 
crops, ascertaining the area under cotton and other crops, the number of acres ho owns 
and also taking into consideration the lowest market rate and also the future tendency 
of the market. This system throws individual as well as joint responsibility on the 
gTonp of persons signing the bond, ensures the safe recovery of the amount and also 
attracts all the produce of the tract. 

(8) Branches to Canvass Business and to sell other A&ricbltdkai. Prod cor.— 
Cotton collecting centres (cotton canvassing centres) are a great need for the material 
progress of the co-operative sale movement. Since, as already stated in my foregoing 
lines, Hubli and Gadag aru the two biggestcotton market places in the Bombay Karnat-ak, 
smaller cotton sale societies in mofueeil. i.t. in other places, should be converted into 
collecting centres as they will find it bard to thrive properly on account of the following 
disadvantages:— 

(а) Want of sufficient quantity of cotton of uniform quality. 

(б) Want of ginning and pressing factories. 

(c) Want of good residential quarters foT buyers. 

(d) Want of well-to-do commission agents for buyers. 

(e) W r ant of healthy competition in sale on account of only a few buyers in these 
places. 

(/) Want of bank facilities for buyers. 

(</) Want of timely supply of waggons in these places, being away from the head¬ 
quarters of the Railway authorities. 

(h) Want of goduwn to stock goods. 

(i) Want of covered sheds in the Railway compound for storing goods before 
despatch ; lienee possibility of damage to goods either by fire, rain or weather. 

These smaller societies should collect s which should be graded and sold on sample 
through bigger societies like Hubli and (lacing possessing ail the needed facilities. If 
these smaller as well as bigger societies work independent of one another without any 
co-ordination among them, no substantial and beneficial results can be achieved for the 
welfare of the farmers. 

The cotton sale societies should also undertake on co-operative lines the sale of other 
agricultural produce such as Jusw, wheat, groundnut, etc., in the interest, of the 
llao Sahd) 0. S. Skirabatti. 
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cultivators. This activity should constitute a section of the sale society but should 
not go into an independent body. 

(9) Agrxoultubal Btjbrxo Repost. —The exactarea under cotton is not determined 
here early by Government to estimate the yields. Crop estimation only by private bodies 
is made. But in America, the first cotton producing country in the world, where cotton 
sowing continues from March 26th to the end of April and in some places even up to 16th 
May, the Department of Agriculture issues in the first week of July an Official estimate 
showing the cotton acreage and condition of the crop called “ The Agricultural Bureau 
Report.” These are Government figures which are accepted by the trade as the basis 
to estimate the yield for the ensuing season, fit Kamatak cotton sowing commences 
in the month of August and continues till the end of September and’in some 5'ears in 
October also in certain parts. The Government publication of acreage under cotton as 
well as hharij and rttbi crops is possible to be made here by the end of December. But 
at present the figures are not obtainable earlier and hence they tire no use to the trade. 
Therefore, it is earnestly suggested that such an early publication of information by the 
Agricultural Department is a great necessity in the interest of the growers as well as 
consumers. 

(10) Co-orEKATTVi Ginning Factories in the inteeioh. —At present a large portion 
of the produce is carted to the central market place and that too mostly in the form of 
seed cotton. This involves great loss and trouble in carting. It is always more expensive 
to cart kapas than to cart lint. Only four dokras of hvpas can be carted in one cart; 
while eight dokras of lint equal to sixteen dokras or four cart loads of kapas can be carter! 
in one oart. Then again the seed required for feeding and sowing purposes has to be 
carried back into the interior. I have already proposed the formation of groups of 20 
villages, each such group will be a collecting centre, where the cultivator can easily cart 
his seed cotton. In each of these groups, there should be co-operative ginning factory 
started, with suitable godown accommodations. All these mofussil ginning factories 
should be under the ownership and management of the central co-operative cotton sale 
society. The lint that will be obtained in these factories should be carted to the central 
placo for sale in large lots by auction. If this develops it may be possible to have 
a co-operative pressing factory in the central place, for pressing the genuine cotton into 
bales and selling them locally or in Bombay. Another advantage of this system is that 
the seed will remain in the interior at the door of the cultivator; and there is no chance of 
mixture, which takes plate in the central ginning factories at present. Thus the crop 
also will remain pure. The central society can make arrangements with the. buyers to 
dispose of the surplus seed. It is estimated that each such co-operative ginning factory 
to be established in the interior will cost about Rs. 15,000. An amount equal to 
one-third of the share capital should be collected together from the central sale 
society and the credit societies in each of such groups, the remaining two-thirds 
being given as a loan by the Provincial Co-operative Bank at 6 per cent, interest for 
a period of 16 years. 

By establishing the above proposed ginning factories, the central sale society will be 
brought within the easy reach of the cultivator and would ensure advantages both to the 
society and the cultivator. This arrangement will naturally give scope for selling the 
cultivators’ cotton by pooling system, which means a Teal co-operative sale to the full 
advantage of the grower. Efforts like the above are supremely necessary to be spread 
in the interior; and I am quite sure of the benefit therefrom. All the surrounding villages 
will be fully covered by improved cotton seeds and this will greatly enhance the value 
of the Kumpta and Upland cottons. 



The experience gained by this move will lead an on to erect factories throughout the 
district and Native States as well. Thus it will be seen that my intention is to see that 
every group of about 20 villages in the district will get a small ginning factory of from 4 
to 6 gins. This the Americans do and why not we 't In this way we shall be able to 
spread a net-work of co-operativfc ginning factories in the interior of the district which 
will eventually mean a bumper supply for a pressing factory at Huhli which will have to 
lie brought into being in the near future. A pressing factory with all these feeders will 
greatly enhance the importance of the society and the pressed bales, if sold by auction 
or by sending pressed samples to buyer to Bombay, will fetch higher prices to the 
growers themselves. 


(11) Warehouse tit the Central Peace. -It is a characteristic feature of the cotton 
trade in Kamatak that suitable godowns for storing the cultivator’s cotton before it is 
taken delivery of by the buyers are rarely seen. Cotton dokras lie in open space subject to 
the damage by rain, white auts and also accidental lire. Gadag and Huhli Cotton Sale 
Societies are no exception to this rule. During the cotton season I pass my sleepless 
nights under anxiety of this damage. Kvery year, I am sure that the cultivator is put to a 
loss of ten to fifteen per cent. When untimely rain damages the cotton, sales cannot be 
effected. If in the meanwhile the rates go down, the state of the cultivator can better be 
imagined than described. Kamatak is characterised by untimely rains which invariably 
fall from March to May when the cotton season is in full swing. During the past season, 
such untimely rains were more frequent than ever and tho cultivator was put to a loss of 
as much as 20 to 25 per cent. Besides, there is the loss of gunnies by the attack of white 
ants. I have also found it a rather difficult matter to properly classify the cotton and 
dispose it off. The buyers are always unwilling to bny damaged kapas and they have 
often expressed to me that unless the society protects the cotton by storing it in suitablo 
godowns, they would not encourage the society. They would even go to the length of 
saying that the Hubli and Gadag cotton sale societies are no better than ordinary dalals' 
shopB in respect of godown facilities. Under the circumstances, 1 would strongly urge 
upon Government to make advances to these societies, say at. least Rs. 50,000 to Hubli 
and Rs. 50,000 to Gadag for building of rain and fire proof godowns as long-term loans 
of 50 years. The interest charged for these loans for the building of godowns ought 
not to be more than 3 per cent. 


When all the above proposed ginning and warehouse facilities are made available, it is 
then an easy matter to the central sale sooiety to give a guarantee of weighment, safety 
and the'quality of cotton. Subsequently the license system can also he introduced by the 
central sale Sooiety. Tho owner of the cotton will get a receipt for his cotton and 
also a certificate showing the grade in which his cotton has fallen according to the 
test made by the responsible officer of the Agricultural Department. This certificate 
can be made use of for obtaining advance on the security of his goods from any 
co-operative bank or its branches. This will also obviate the necessity of the central 
sale society dealing in advances on the deposit of goods and it can concentrate its 
attention more to grading and securing adequate prices and propaganda of improvement 
of cotton. 


In conclusion, therefore, I again strongly urge that all my above suggestions deserve 
special deliberation of the Committee ; and, if they are developed on the lines suggested 
by mo, I believe that there will he a thorough development of co-operative cotton market¬ 
ing) by which the producer will come in direct touch with the consumer. As mentioned 
Eao Saheb 0. S. Shirahatti. 
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above, the ultimate aim is to introduce the system of selling the produce of the grower by 
pooling system by which only the grower realises manifold advantages of real co-operation 
and consequently gets real salvation. I have, therefore, placed my above suggestions 
before the Committee for favour of its kind consideration. 

Oral Evidence. 

13608. The Chairman : Rao Saheb Shirahatti, you are the Managing Director of the 
Hubli Cotton Sale .Society ?—Yes. 

13609. Since how long has this society been working ?—Since last twelve yeara. 

13610. Besides selling your cotton, are you alBO doing other work, such as, 
introduction of new varieties ?—Yes. 

13611. 'Do you get improved seed from the Agricultural Department?—Yes; and 
we distribute them amongst the members. 

13612. Do you think it is desirahle to introduce the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 
this District, especially in a place like Hubli and Gadag ?—It is desirable. 

13613. The Collector, who was examined yesterday, Baid that there was Borne 
opposition. Is that opposition from the agriculturists 1 —"No. 

13614. Is it from dalah ?—Calais and factory owners. 

13615. Is there any sort of committee now which regulates the market ?—Yob ; in 
Hubli there is one committee, and in Gadag there is a committee. 

13616. Of whom is this committee composed ?—--There are only dalah and no 
agriculturists. 

13617. Is it the representation of the agriculturists to which the dalah ore 
opposed ?—They say we have our own old committee and there are members who are 
looking after the interests of the cultivators, and it is not necessary to have a new 
committee. Even the city Municipality is agaiust it. 

13618. Why are they opposed to it ?—I do not know. 

13619. Does your society finance the cultivator before the crop is aotually brought 
into the market ?—Yes. 

13620. How is that system working ?—It is working satisfactorily. 

13621. Do you get cotton from these people ?—-Yes. 

13622. Do you know if these exporting firms finance the cultivators at all ?—No ; 
we have the firms of Ralli Brothers, Yolkart Brothers, Patel Brothers and Japan Cotton 
company ; they do not advance money. 

13623. We were told in Bombay that some of these exporting firms buy produce, 
say, ground nut, here and sell it in Bombay, and thereby depress the market. Does that 
happen here ?—Ye*. 

13624, Does that happen also in the case of cotton ?—Not for cotton, but for 
groundnut and oil seeds. The dutal.i buy and then sell to the firms. 

13625. Do they depress the market hv selling in Bombay ?—Only this year we see 
this happening. 

13626. What is tire object ? Is it to lower the price ?—Yes- 

13627. Is there no competition ?—All these companies have combined. 
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13628. Do the dalala finance the cultivators 7—Yes; they always finance the 
cultivators at the season time. 

13629. Not for cultivation purposes ?—Never. 

13630. Is it in order that they may bring the produce to them 7—Yes. 

13631. How are the dalals themselves financed ?—Some of them have their own 
capital ; some borrow from shroffs. 

13632, Does the Imperial Bank finance shroffs 7—No. 

13633. Have you any connection with the Imperial Bank?—No. 

13631. Do you advance on the security of produce and get finance from the central 
bank ?—Yes. 

13635. Do you tbink you would get. finance from the Imperial Bank ?■—If the Depart¬ 
ment allows, we can get. 

13636. Do you think you would get at a lower rate 7—Yes. 

13637. Have you not moved in the matter ?— No. 

13038. Does the Imperial Bank advance money on the pledge of cotton, seeds, etc.?— 
Yes. 

13639. Professor Kale : What ia the rate of interest 7—6 to 7 per cent. 

13640. And what is the rate charged by the co-operative bank ?—8 per cent. 

13641. Mr. y. L. Mehta: Do you borrow from the urban bank ?—Yes. 

13642. The Chairman : And do you advance to the people at a higher rate ?— 
Kg. 9-0-0. 

13643. You say that the greatest defect in all the financing agencies ia the high rate 
of interest. Do you refer to the high rate of money-lenders ?—Yes. 

13644. Is the rate of interest charged by co-operative societies appreciably less 7— 
It is less looking to the market rate of interest, but looking to the interests of the 
cultivators, it should be still less. 

13645. How can they advance at lower rates if they cannot borrow at cheap rates 7— 
Many banks ha ve surplus money and they invest in Government securities; if they 
can give us the money, we can help the poor agriculturists. Orores of rupees are lying 
idle. 

13646. You say the cultivator needs finance in December-January and again in the 
months when the Government assessment falls due. Does he require the money before 
the crop is actually ripe 7—Yea; because the inamdars and others, who own lands, collect 
the lease amount in December and January. 

13647. When is the cotton crop ready ?—In March. 

13648. So people are forced to borrow ?—Yes. 

13649. When are Government dues collected 7—In April and May, and in some tahkas 
in March and April. 

13650. Is the crop not ready then 7—Yes; hut if the market is low, they are 
compelled to sell; they cannot hold it. 

13661. You make an interesting suggestion in your statement about grouping villages 
and having an a smcultural graduate. Is it not done in some areas 7—Not so. 

Ruo iS 'alieb C. .S'. Shireih/itti, 
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13652. Not necessarily an agricultural graduate, but some officer looking after the 
societies; is it not done ?—Not so ; ire want a technical and scientific man. 

13853. Do you want a graduate ?—A graduate from the Agricultural College. 

13654. Will it not be expensive ?—I do not think it will be expensive. If the 
societies are grouped together, they will pay the expenses. Now they have a supervising 
union. 

13656. Instead of having a supervisor, do you want to have an agricultural 
graduate ?—He is placed at the disposal of the auditor; he cannot supervise all these 
thirty or forty villages. The agricultural graduate must look to every question of 
agricultural economics. 

13656. As regards marketing of crops, you say that the agriculturist is compelled to 
sell cotton, but the Indian Central Cotton Committee made some enquiries and they found 
that except in Sind the agriculturist is not compelled to sell bis cotton at once ?—In this 
Division, the financial conditions of the agriculturists vary from those of the upcountry. 
The cultivators do require money to pay the leaBe amount to the landlords and the 
Government assessment before harvesting of their crops; so they are compelled to Bell 
their standing crops to middlemen at the lower price in many villages. No sooner these 
middlemen bring the kapaa into market, they compel their dalala to sell their dokras 
at spot rates even though there is chance of higher tendency of the market. 

13667. Do not a certain number of people still hold up ?—Very few ; they are big 
agriculturists. 

13658. Not small ?—No ; especially in Hubli taluka and other talukas there are poor 
agriculturists. 

13859. Is that becau.se there are no godown facilities f—Yes. 

13660. Besides, I think, the system here is that when the cotton is placed in 
the godown, the dat.nl does the rest and the cultivator goes away 1 —Yes. 

1366). Is that the reason why they do not hold ?—These are co-operative sale socie¬ 
ties ; the dokras are weighed in their presence, and if they want, finance, they are advanced 
up to fifty or sixty per cent.; but they say that so much finance is not sufficient. 

13662. Even sixty per cent. ?—They say like that. 

13663. You say that five per cent, of the ryot sell the standing crop and twenty 
per cent, sell to petty merchants. Do the remaining 75 per cent, bring their cotton to 
the market themselves ?—There are middlemen also. 

13664. What is the percentage of actual ryots, who bring it to the market themselves ? 
—Genuine farmers about 25 to 30 per cent. 

13665. Do these cultivators know the prices of cotton in their villages ?—Yes. The 
dalals do intimate them the rates of the market by post which is always delivered once 
or twice in a week within which interval of time the rates are fluctuated, .So, the 
actual rates will be known to them when they come into market. 

13666. Supposing they bring cotton to the market and there is some dispute, who 
settles it ?—The punch, 

13667. Is that a cominitteo of dalals ?—Dalals and buyers. 

13668. Who represents sellers ?—The dalals represent cultivators. 

13669. As regards the basis of weight, are you in favour of uniformity ?—Yes, 
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13670. Do you think the buyers and- dalale will agree ?■—Yes. 

13671. You say that the rates are not declared openly but settled privately between 
the buyer and the Mai. Does the seller not know the rates ?—Tf he is present in the 
market, he will come to know. 

13672. After the sale ?—Yes. 

13673. Ts he not consulted ?—Usually he is not. 

13674. Why V—Because the market rates are not declared before for different quality 
of cotton, but when the market opens, the rates are declared at once, and if the cultivator 
does not want to sell his kapas, he will inform the tlalal not to sell the kupau that day. 

13675. Do you always get premium for the improved cotton grown from the agricul¬ 
tural farms and from the seed supplied by you ?—Yes. 

13676. Do buyers get any premium for cleanliness ?—Yes : they also get good prices 
in Bombay. 

13677. Does your society sell only cotton ?—Cotton, some groundnut and wheat. 

13678. Is your staff occupied throughout the year?—Yes. 

13679. Do you think a sale society like yours should confine itself entirely to cotton 
and have a separate organisation for each of the other commodities, or should there be 
one organisation ?—1 think there is no harm in including all in one organisation by having 
separate departments, say, cotton department, seed department and groundnut depart¬ 
ment. The management will be one under the control of one man and the charges of 
office establishment will he divided. 

13680. In America they go in for one society for each produce separately ?— There 
they have bigger area and extensive agriculture in each commodity. In our division 
the conditions are reverse, and, therefore, it is desirable that all commodities should be 
marketed and sold through one agency. 

13681. Not even groundnut ?—Only groundnut; perhaps next year there will be very 
small area under groundnut. 

13682. Why ?—On account of heavy losses this year. 

13683. Is it hecause of fall in prices ?—Yes. 

13084. What is the price now ?—Bast year it was Rs. 16 to Rh. 16 : this year it is 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 10. 

13686. Is it not still a more paying crop than juar or wheat ?—Not in my opinion. 
Even cotton is not more paying than juar. 

13686. Will cotton also disappear ?—Perhaps its cultivation will he lessened by some 
thousand acres. 

13687. Does your society suffer from want of adequate finance, or is there no difficulty 
about it ?—As for my business I get adequate finance. 

13688. Do cotton growers get adequate finance ?—There are many complaints in 
villages; they do not get adequate finance, because their credit is limited. 

13689. Have you your own godowns ?—No; I have no godowns. Since last main- 
years I have been trying. 

13690. You suggest that Government should advance Rs, 50.00(1 for llubli ana 
Rs, 50,000 for Gadag ?—Yes. 
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13691. Would you like that to be in the form of a loan ?—Sod. 

13692. In how many years is it to be repayable T—In twenty years. Every year 
1 am paying Rs. 2,700 to Rs. 3,000 for godown rent. 

13693. Have you made an attempt to get the loan'!—1 have applied to the 
Registrar through the Assistant Registrar; I have not heard anything since the last 
six months. 

13094. .Have dalals private godowns V—Yes. This year 1 have suffered heavy losses 
on account of lack of godown facilities, t. c„ my business also suffered to a great extent. 
And the Municipality is not giving me a piece of land. There is no land, and they are 
thinking of shifting the market to another place, but that is under contemplation since 
the last ten or fifteen years. The present market is thickly occupied by the dalals. 

13695. You say That you are proposing to establish co-operative ginning factories 
in a group of villages ; do you find any difficulties 1 —No. 

13696. Are there not many gins 1 —Not in the interior. 

13697. Do you think the agriculturists will agree to sell lint instead of lajxis '!—It 
is more paying to sell lint; and if they see the benefit, they null agree. 

13698. Would there be no opposition on the part of the agriculturists or the buyers ?— 
Why should the buyers oppose ? 

13699. Somebody said that buyers prefer to buy kapas because they are sure about 
the quality ?—1 have suggested the services of an agricultural graduate, and he will grade 
the kapas. They will get their own seed, and they will have confidence in our seed, and 
the cartage will be saved. There is much profit in selling lint. We shall also avoid 
competition if we have our own pressing and ginning factories. We shall send samples 
to millowners, and wo shall be saved all the pressing and ginning charges. 

13700. In Dr. Mann’s statement he had given certain figures about your sale society. 
From that it seems that since 1925-2fi the number of dokras graded bas fallen from 15,000 
to 581 and the percentage of graded dobras to the total dokras is 3-4. Is there any special 
reason for this ?—Variation of quality and the lower tendency of the future market; 
all the bad cotton was rejected from the auction. The quality received was not 
uniform and the rates at the Outset of the season were high and profitable to the 
cultivators. Taking all these into consideration very caTefuily, my society thought it 
desirable with a view to profiteering itB members and with their consent it tried to 
lispose of it in one lot without grading at best rate possible. 

13701. Was most of the cotton that came to the society bad ?—-Yes, on account of 
early rains, the quality was not uniform and there were stains also in the kapas. 

13702. Mr. Kamat : In this district in addition to the village sowcar and tho 
co-operative society you have dalals also as the financing agency ?—Yes. 

13703. That is to say, there are three financing agencies, is that good for the district 
or bail for the district ?—When there are no proper facilities for giving finance at cheap 
rates, the present three sources are better, because the agriculturists can get money at 
the time they need, 

13704. You say the standing crops are a security to the sowcars and they are a security 
to the dalals also. How is that so ?—One soiOcar takes the security and he distributes 
money among certain number of cultivators and he takes the money from the dalal. 
He is responsible to the dalal to bring all tlie cotton from certain villages. So the dalal 
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giving Rs, 3,000 rent for godowns every year. Bnt I am not sure whether they will 
come continuously to me or go to somebody. I want god owns or warehouses solely to 
give help to the cotton sale society. 

13715. As regards this agricultural graduate, apart from other things which you expect 
from him, 1 want to know how he will solve the question of finance of twenty villages ? 
You say that if your suggestion is acted upon, the question of finance will also be solved. 
Do you mean to say that by merely appointing an agricultural graduate, your difficulties 
about finance will be overcome ?—I want specially an agricultural graduate to carry out 
the propaganda work as stated in my written statement and also grade the cotton in 
the interior ginning factories. 

13716. In this leaflet, which you have just placed in our hand, you say there is some 
difficulty about the recognition of your Kumpta and Upland cotton in Bombay markets. 
What is exactly the difficulty ?—There are three important contracts in Bombay, viz .. 
Broach, Omra and Southern Hedge contracts. The Southern Hedge contract is not 
traded in on the Bombay market; it is practically a dead contract. Now the Hast India 
Cotton Association have ineludod our Kumpta and Upland cottons under the Southern 
Hedge contract,, which is for all practical purposes a dead contract. These Kumpta 
and Upland cottons are far superior in quality, staple and test to most of the cotton now 
tenderablo against Broach Hedge contract, such as, Dlioleras, Kalagin, etc. 

13717. Are you fighting with the East India Association 1 —Yes ; they have a charter 
from the government. 1 have made repeated representations to the East India Cotton 
Association requesting them to consider the legitimate and longstanding grievances of the 
growers and traders of these Kumpta and Upland cottons by allowing their cottons 
to he tendered against Broach. And lately, I am informed that they have appointed a 
committee to go into the matter and settle the dispute. 

13718. Mr. V■ L. Mehta : You said in reply to the Chairman that at present you get 
as much money as yon want from the urban bank. But the Director of Agriculture 
wrote to us four or five months ago saying that the Hubli Sale Society could not get enough 
finance. May we take it that that is past history and the position is now changed ?— 
Yes. 

13719. You have suggested overhauling of the system of finance in villages. Have 
you any other suggestions to make, besides what you have mentioned, with regard to the 
overhauling of the system of finance ?—Looking to the condition of the people, 1 think 
there should be a eloBe supervision over the use of the loan. I cannot suggest any other 
thing. 

13720. About arrangements for pooling of the cotton throughout the season, you say 
that if ginning factories are started in the interior it would be better. Do you think 
people would agree to poo! ?—There is no harm. There are three qualities of cotton, 
viz., Mallad, Cadillac! and Belaval. Gadinad quality gives more percentage of lint than 
Mallad quality, and the Belaval quality gives less percentage of lint than the Gadinad 
and Mallad quality. But there is no harm if they are mixed up after ginning. Buyers 
will have full confidence in purchasing our cotton. 

13721. What exactly is the arrangement lor receiving payment from the buyers. 
Does it take a very long time ?—In Hubli there is no difficulty. 

13722. In Gadag ?—There, I think, they take one week or so. 

13723. In the meantime the dalal or your society will have to find money ?—Yes 
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13724. Ta it possible to introduce any system of trade biliij The Imperial Bank do 
not allow the co-operative hanks to deal in demand drafts. The urban bank had a light 
with the T rapeTial Bank last year. 

13725. You have been doing the work of seed distribution and that is intended to 
facilitate your sale work and to improve the cotton, from another note 1 find the sale 
society cannot do much of seed improvement work as there is not enough finance. Is it a 
fact that you have asked for assistance from the Indian Central Cotton Committee ?—Not 
in that sense. Everywhere 1 have been suffering losses of thousands of rupees owing to 
fluctuations in prices. 

13726. What is the form of assistance you required from the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee ? Is it a sort of a subsidy ?—Yes ; they have given that assistance. 

13727. Have you not sufficient finance to buy seed ?—We have to pay 8 per cent, 
interest, and I want money from the Indian Central Cotton Committee without 
interest. 

13728. What do you think of the scheme which they have adopted in Egypt 
for financing and marketing of cotton ?—J think, it is not possible here, and that is why 
I have made an alternative suggestion of starting ginning factories. 

13729. The Chairman : Why. is it not practicable here ?—There they have a new 
market and a new system and godowns and warehousing facilities; here we have 
hereditary dalale from hundreds of years; they have their own clients and they 
have given them loans and they arc under the thumb of dalals. So by opening ginning 
factories we can do something. 

13730. Professor Kale : How much interest do you charge on advances to 
cultivators ?—Rs. 9-6. 

13731. Is it your experience that holding up of cotton may turn out to be a gamble 
sometimes ?—Not so always. We must see t.o the tendency of the market, and if it is 
advisable to hold up cotton, we must do it. For jnstance, now the rate of cotton has gone 
down, and this is the time to hold up. 

13732. It may happen that your gains may be set off by losses on account of a fall 
in prices when you hold ?—When the rates reach the lowest bottom, there is no fear of 
holding up the cotton. 

13733. What is your experience so far''—There is some point ; now the Kuiupta 
cotton is valued at Rs. 250 ; it cannot go below Rs. 250. 

13734; Mr. Buckley : Have you the gift of deciding that the rates of cotton will not 
go below a certain point 1 —The market rates have gone to 14 to 15 cents, and many 
people say that this is the lowest. When the market is considerably low, that is the 
time for holding. 

13735. What has been your experience ? Have you on the whole lost or gained by 
holding up the cotton '!—Those who have held up cotton in better market expecting 
further rise in the market have suffered. 

13736. What about others ?—Others have gained. 

13737. Have you any figures, say, for last five years, to show whether people on the 
whole havo lost or gained by holding ?—I shall give you approximate figures of the 
market. I shall submit to the Committee whatever information I have. 
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13738, You say that in the Dharwar-American tract there is no rotation at all, 
but the cotton is grown year after year. What, is the effect of that ? • No crop and the 
yield is reduced. 

13739. You said that the cultivators in the villages have no information as regards 
the rise and fall in the market, but in other places we have been told that many of the 
cultivators uoW-a-days are able to find it out ?—When they come to the market plaoe on 
any occasion, they try to find out. 

13740. Professor Kale : Do they come to the market ?—On many occasions they do 
come to the market, and the available information is given to cultivators. 

13741. The Chairman : Ts it not published anywhere ?—It is not published by the 
Market Committees, but some local newspapers collect the information from market and 
publish in their weekly. 

13742. Professor Kale : Do they not get it from newspapers ?—Yes, they get, but 
most of them are illiterate. 

13743. They can got the information from others?—How can they go to others? 

13744. 1 understand that some adulteration is practised hv cultivators with regard 

to kapas ?—Yes. 

13745. How can you then blame the dalal or the buyer when lie insists upon certain 
allowances ?—In.that case I cannot blame the buyer. On the contrary, he is justified in 
insisting upon certain allowance for inferior cotton. 

13746, Yon say that ono ol the defects in the existing system of marketing is that 
ilokras are weighed after sales are effected. Howdocs it adversely affect the cultivator ?— 
This is the long-standing market system ; if the dokras are weighed correctly, the 
cultivators are not affected. 

13747. If the weighment is correct, how will it affect the cultivator ?—I cannot say 
anything in this respect. 

13748. Does the cultivator suffer from it ?—I cannot say that. 

13749. Y'ou have said it is a defect?—The society takes the weighment before the 
sales are made and the market is weighing after the sales are made. The difference bet¬ 
ween the market system and the cotton sale society’s system is shown. So, I cannot say 
anything metre f ban this. 

13750. The co-operative cotton sale societies, we are told, sell the cotton of 
non-members also. Why do you sell a non-member’s cotton ?—He is a prospective 
member. In order to Attract him into the Movement, wo sell the cotton of 
non-members. 

13751. Mr. Buckley : In your statement you say that a farmer should not live on 
anybody hut on himself ?—Yes. 

13752. Turning t.o your suggestion about an agricultural graduate working amongst 
a group of 20 villages, why do you insist on Government paying him ? Would it not be 
possible to bear the cost of this agricultural graduate amongst these 20 villages ?—For 
some time Government must pay. 

13753. You do not think it would be feasible for these 20 villages to bear the cost from 
the beginning 7—No. After they are well trained and are shown that there is some 
profit and they are gainers, we can change it. Up to that time, the Government must 
bear the cost. 
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13754. Would you then qualify this Government aid as for a time only ?—Yes. 

13755. You make a point here that co-operative sale societies should chiefly consist of 
farmers. May I take it that at present there are many non-farmers ?—It is not so. 
It may be 2 to 6 per cent. Formerly when the society was started, at that time some 
non-agriculturists were taken. After that whatever momberBhip is there, they are all 
cultivators. 

13756. At the present time are there more oultivators than non-cultivating 
members ?—Yes. 

13757. And you want to emphasize that this should remain so ?—Yes. 

(The witness Withdrew.) 
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Reply to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.—(a) The average agriculturist has very little capital of his own and obtains 
finance for meeting his cultivation expenses from the following lending agencies 

(i) Money-lenders.— Inapite of the progress made by the Co-operative Credit 
Movement the money-lender continues to occupy a large portion of the field of agricultural 
finance. The more elastic financial methods of the soivcar who allows credit for any 
purpose, the legacy of tho old indebtedness of the ryot who is thus under the control of 
the money-lender and the limited progress made by the Co-operative Credit Movement 
so far as compared to the total needs of agricultural finance are some of the factors that 
account for the predominance of the professional class of money-lenders. While the 
monopoly of the money-lender has been definitely challenged and his rate of interest has 
been somewhat lowered, he continues to be the indispensable financier of tho peasantry. 
We would do well to remember this basic fact special ly in connection with the legislative 
policy of the State towards the money-lender. 

(ti) Co-operative Credit Societies. —The co-operative credit society is playing 
a part of increasing importance in financing agriculture, specially so far as current needs 
are concerned. Some of its limitations have already been noticed. 

(iii) Dalals and Adtyas.— In some cases middlemen, dealers and merchants advance 
loans for cultivation expenses so as to ensure the sale of the fommercial crops so raised 
through them on a commission basis. This applies especially to commercial crops like 
cotton and groundnut that occupy considerable areas in this district. 

(iv) Indigenous Bankers. —There are a few indigenous bankers other than the 
professional money-lenders and dealers who advance money to cultivators. Their 
dealings are, however, mostly confined to advances to middlemen merchants. 

(*) Government Loans. —Government taocavi loans are advanced for meeting current 
needs of cultivation generally in famine areas and backward tracts under the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Act of 1884. 

(6) For Capital and Permanent Improvements. —As the Agricultural Commission 
point out a contention confirmed bv Mr. Darling’s enquiry in the Punjab, the Indian 
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agriculturist very infrequently borrows for permanent and capital improvements such as, 
bunding, fencing, sinking of wells, reclamation of land from deep weeds, etc. Where they 
are undertaken at all, the finance is supplied by the following agencies:—(i) Money- 
lenders, (ii) Co-operative credit societies ••—These generally lend largely for ourrent 
needs, though sometimes also for the purposes above specified. Irrigation, bunding and 
fencing societies which are still in their infancy are extending the use of loan funds for 
such purposes. (Hi) Land mortgage banks :—These have already been started in some 
districts of the Presidency including Dharwar. Long-term loans for the improvement 
of land, etc., are a special feature of the aims and objects of such banks. It is too early 
to pronounce judgment on this aspect of the work of these banks which have begun to 
function only recently, (iv) Government taccavi: —Government taccavi loans under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 18S3 are advanced for the above purposes, though the 
total amount so advanced is not at all commensurate with the needB of the agriculturists. 
This is partly due to the inevitable elasticity of a Government lending agency and partly 
due to the paucity of ideas regarding land improvement. The former defect is largely 
remedied by the issue of such loans through the co-operative agency to members of 
co-operative societies. The utilisation of the agency of the newly started land mortgage 
banks for the same pu rpose is also highly desirable. 

(c) Famine Finasce. —Dharwar district does not present the problem of famine 
finance as acutely as the neighbouring district of Bijapur. As stated above, the machinery 
of Government taccavi for the issue of loans lor current needs is of special value in times 
of famine, and is freely put. into operation by Government. It is not easy to say whether 
and how far the agriculturist borrows specifically for the payment of land revenue. 
Complaints are still heard that the system of revenue collections in respect of instalments 
and the time when they full due and also in respect of the enforcement of the rules 
regarding suspension and remission of land revenue quito apart from its incidence, is not 
sufficiently elastic and increases indebtedness. In a few cases an agriculturist may 
borrow for paying land revenue if he wishes to withhold his produce and to wait for the 
market to take a favourable turn. This is as it should be. 

Kates of interest charged :— 

Lending agency Range of the rate of interest 

Co-operative societies .. 9-6 to 12-8 (10-15 is the most common 

rate). 

Government taccavi (advanced through 
co-operative societies) .. 7-13. 

Money-lenders .. 12 to 25 according to the security offered. 

Tho rate charged by them on loans against the mortgage of land varies from 12 to 18, 
while that charged on the loans against the deposit of ornaments is usually about 12. 
Wherever co-operative societies have been functioning for some years, the rates of interest 
have been reduced by three to five points. It is common knowledge that exorbitant 
rates are charged by the Pathan or Kabuli money-lenders who are not altogether absent 
from the Dharwar district. 

Security. —For small loans (under, say, 500) co-operative societies accept personal 
security of the borrower supplemented by that of two solvent sureties. For larger loans 
land mortgages are accepted. The money-lender favours the security of land and orna¬ 
ments but also lends on the personal bond signed by the borrower. Standing crops 
are also pledged as security especially when advances are made againBt them by adlyae 
aiid dalals and exporting firms, 
ato y 106—65 
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Conditions attaching to such Goans. —In the last case as well as in the ease of loans 
issued by money-lenders a usual condition, specific or implied, is that the produce when 
harvested should be sold through the lender. Tho borrower is thus committed in advance 
and loses his freedom of action in respect of the marketing of his produce. In fact, there 
is a very close relation between, indebtedness and marketing and the latter cannot well 
be improved unless the machinery for lending undergoes a corresponding change. 

The Imperial Bank of India:—This Bank has a branch at Hubli. But it does not 
advance any loans directly to cultivators. It gives accommodation only to dealers and 
merchants against hundis, ornaments, promissory notes or hypothecation of goods. 

The joint stock banks :—These banks, as a rule, function generally in urban areas and 
the security of land is not suitable to their commercial banking functions. In urban areas 
loans are sometimes advanced against the security of ornaments lor agricultural purposes. 
Ill the ease of bigger co-operative financing agencies cash credits are given to them by 
some of the prominent joint stock banks. 

Defects in the existing system of agricultural Finance.— The most glaring 
defect of the existing system of agricultural finance—and this is also largely true of indus¬ 
trial finance—is the high rates of interest payable on loans. Anything like 10 to 12 per 
cent, is too high a rate for the agriculture and industry lo bear in view of their low- 
productive capacity, much more, rates higher than these. In this respect the money¬ 
lender is the worst offender, next come the co-operative societies and lastly Government 
taccavi. The rates charged on tacc.avi loans are on the whole fair, though a further 
reduction is a desideratum. 

The causes of the high rates of interest rates may he found partly in the shortage of 
supply of capital and. partly in the lack of organisation among borrowers. In the case 
of many of the loans there is a large element of risk and the high rate is largely an insur¬ 
ance against risk. The shortage of capital in relation to the demand for it is partly the 
result of the small margin of savings in the case of the bulk of the population and of the 
low- national dividend and partly the persistence of the hoarding habit about, which more 
anon. 

Special defects in the different systems of agricultural finance.— 
\i) The Professional Money-lender.— The defects of his system are well known. 
Its most serious fault is that it supplies uncontrolled credit devoid of any educational 
value and thus never offers a fair chance to the borrower to be solvent and to be free 
from debt. Other defects are that the money-lender is free from any obligation to 
maintain and supply his accounts to the borrower in prescribed form. Moreover, 
thanks to the disintegration of the village community and its control over the 
money-lender and thanks to the increased facilities for recovery of debt through the 
machinery of civil courts the scales are heavily in favour of the money-lender in his 
dealings with the isolated, needy and illiterate ryol. As will be shown later on the 
only notable attempt made to rogulato these dealings, viz., the Pekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act of 1879 as amended by subsequent statutes, has by no means solved the 
problem, nay, it has created new complications of its own. It is by no means my intention 
to suggest a policy of ‘ down with the money-lender.’ His resources, his thrift and his 
wide business knowledge are far too valuable to be sot aside lightly and a well-devised 
attempt to utilise them ia a comprehensive scheme of rural credit must be made in the 
interest of . rural prosperity. 

ProfeSior S. 0. Beri. 
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(ii) Co-operative Finance. —In certain respects co-operative finance is superior to 
that supplied by the money-lender. It supplies controlled credit and posseses high 
educative value especially in respect of keeping down unproductive expenditure. It 
also enables the borrowers to organise effectively, to obtain credit on reasonable terms 
and to remove competition among them. Of course, it is not as elastic and facile as that 
provided by the money-lender, but this is a merit rather than a defect. Nevertheless, the 
system of co-operative finance, as it. is administered to-day, is not free from several 
defects. Delay and red-tape in advancing loans, favouritism especially in favour of 
committee members, inadequate finance, unpunctual repayments, want of proper super¬ 
vision over the objects for which a loan is ostensibly taken and more serious occasionable 
lapses are some of the drawbacks of the system. With proper supervision and education 
of the members in co-operative principles most of the defects are capable of being 
considerably minimised and most people will agree with the opinion of the Agricultural 
Commission that “ the greatest hope for the salvation of the rural masses from their, 
crushing burden of debt, lies in the growth and spread of a well-organised Co-operative 
Movement ’’ and that “ if co-operation fails, there will fail the best hope for rural India 
While it is highly desirable that the control should be from within the Movement, and 
that no efforts should be spared to evolve an efficient non-official agency for the purpose, 
even the most enthusiastic advocate of non-official control must submit himself to the 
painful necessity of increasing for some time the official staff in the interest of the 
stability and health of the Co-operative Movement. An even greater need is, however, 
in respect of education, general and co-operative, anu the Movement will rest on the 
foundations of sand if this need is not properly attended to. 

(Hi) Government Taccavi Loans.— Loans under the TaccaviActs have never proved 
themselves to be popular and whatever may be done to improve the Bystem of advancing 
loans through the direct, agency of the State they can hardly be expected to supply 
satisfactory rural credit. They are undoubtedly useful for meeting an emergency like 
famine or floods and also in backward tracts peopled by tribes like the l ( hih. There 
are, however, two ways in which especially loans for the permanent improvement of land 
can be used to greater advantage, mz., the use of the co-operative agency and particularly 
the newly started laud mortgage banks for the issue of such Joans and an intensive propa¬ 
ganda for land improvement. It is proposed later that suitable financial help to the 
agriculturists can be given by Government by making a part of its surplus cash available 
for short periods and by the purchase by Government of the debentures of the land 
mortgage banks. To conclude, the system of Government loans directly administered 
by the Revenue Department can hardly be relied upon for the satisfaction of the normal 
needs of the agriculturists and it will always contain some element of red-tape and lack 
in educative influence quite apart from the possibility of grave financial risk to the 
Government in case the policy of relaxation of precautions and restrictions is carried 
beyond certain limits. 

Co-ordination among the various Credit Agencies. —No systematic plan has been 
devised in the past for effecting a proper co-ordination among the various credit agencies. 
In this connection the following suggestions may be made. 

( i ) Co-ordination among the Co-operative Societies. —There should be a better 
co-ordination than what exists at present between the various types of agritultural 
societies, such as credit, cattle-breeding, sale, purchase, etc. There should be a federation 
of such societies in a taivka and it should buy the agricultural requisites for the members 
of societies and sell their produce or pass on the orders to the member sale societies. The 
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oreditsociety should, wherever possible, advance credit in kind, say an improved plough 
or seed, or a pair of bullocks, these being purohased through the talulca federation. So 
also, it is necessary for the rural credit society and the land mortgage bank to work in 
union with each other, for example, say the latter should take over the old debts of a 
member and the former should give him the necessary credit facilities for his agricultural 
operations. There is also no proper co-ordination between the district central banks and 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The latter should be a true Apex Bank and avoid 
as far as possible the direct financing of primary societies. A special point of co-ordina¬ 
tion arises in connection between the sale society on the one hand and the primary credit 
society and the District Central Bank on the other. It is desirable that a system should 
be devised under which the sale society would act as the agent of the District Bank and 
receive payment for it and advance money against deposit of goods to the cultivator being 
a member of a credit society in close consultation with the primary credit society and the 
District Bank, thus completing the chain of advances and recoveries. It may also be 
suggested that interlending among the Provincial Banks should be systematically 
encouraged. 

(ii) Co-ordination between Government Taccavi Loans and Co-operative 
Societies. —It has been suggested above that in normal timeB these loans should be 
advanced only through a co-operative society. Where a good society exists no one 
should get these loans unless he becomes a member of it. The financial help to land 
mortgage banks by Government will be dealt with later. It may be suggested here that 
Government should help the agriculturist through the eo-oporutive agency in the 
following ways:— 

(i) By allowing well-managed district central and urban co-operative banks to manage 
the district treasuries or sub-treasuries on the same terms as the 1 mperial Bank or in the 
alternative placing a certain proportion of the cash balances at the disposal of such banks 
to enable them to finance agriculture at marketing and other stages (short-term loans) 
at lower rates of interest. I think that the time is ripe for such state recognition of, 
and help to, the co-oporative organisation. 

(it) The possibility of introducing in India, with suitable modification, the Egyptian 
Scheme of loans on the security of cotton to assist the small producer should be carefully 
considered. The Indian Central Cotton Committee have already made a move in 
the matter and the Banking Enquiry Committee may be expected to make useful 
recommendations regarding Governmental assistance towards the construction of 
godowns, and Government deposits in various banks, co-operative and joint stock, so 
aR to enable them to encash the warehouse certificates. 

( hi) Go-ordination between Professional Monet -lenders and the other Units 
of the Credit System. —This seems about the most difficult problem of co-ordination. 
State policy has hitherto been directed towards more or less undermining the influence 
of the money-lender. The latter has. however, survived the attacks aimed at him and 
continues to he the indispensable financier in extensive rural areas. The new policy of 
the future must therefore seek to make him an integral part of the machinery of rural 
finance. The mortgage bonds to be issued by the land mortgage banks will no doubt 
offer him a safe investment, though so long as the rural rates of interest remain high he 
would not look upon them as a remunerative investment. It has already been said above 
that the high rates charged by money-lenders are to be looked upon as an insurance 
against bad debts and as a payment for the worries and expenses of the renewal of dobts 
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and their recovery. While it is absolutely necessary to introduce equity of dealings 
between him and the borrower, it may be urged that reasonable facilities should 
also be given to him in the matter of recovery. Money-lenders should also be 
encouraged by Government guarantee of interest or otherwise to finance industries 
other than agriculture or to themselves invest their capital in them. The most suitable 
industries for this purpose are those connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption and export such as cotton-ginning', decortication of groundnuts, 
rice milling and husking, also manufacture of agricultural implements, etc. The grant of 
reasonable facilities (including the offer of arbitration) for recoveries proposed above 
should be made conditional upon the money-lender submitting himself to certain provi¬ 
sions of the Money-lenders Act such as, the keeping of accounts, charging of a certain 
statutory maximum rate of interest, etc. Where a money-lender ad vances a loan to a 
person who is already a member of a co-operative credit society, lie should he required 
to notify his loan as also its subsequent recovery to the society concerned on pain of for¬ 
feiting his dues if he fails to comply with this provision. This would be in the interest 
of both the co-operative society as well as the money-lender. 

(it>) Co-ordination between indigenous bankers (other than professional money-lenders) 
and other credit agencies will be dealt with later on. 

(v) Co-obdination with Joint Stock Ba.nks (including the imperial Bank).— 
These banks will perhaps ever remain unsuitable agencies for direct loans to cultivators. 
They can render useful service, however, by offering cash credits and discounting facilities 
toco-operative banks and by making advances against warehouse certificates issued by 
approved godowns, etc. As the Imperial Bank enjoys a large amount of Government 
patronage, it should be required by statute to offer these facilities subject to suitable 
precautions. Insurance Companies and Trust Funds should be required to invest a certain 
minimum amount of their funds in bonds issued by land mortgage .banks. So also the 
system, adopted in Bengal, and to some extent in Bombay, of interlending between 
co-operative hanks and the joint stock hanks should be further extended. 

Question 2.—(i) Methods or makkfting. — (a) In the village the cultivator sells his 
produce to the petty dealer or to or through the sowcar to whom he has often pledged his 
crops in advance at the time of borrowing. In the rice-growing tracts especially, the 
cultivator sells his produce in the nearest market (weekly) where he takes it in small 
headloads. (A) Intermediate between the village and big markets like those at Gadag 
and Hubli there arc smaller markets like those at Navalgund, Haveri, Alur, Ranebennur, 
5tc. Here, say, the cultivator of cotton may sell his produce through a dalal or to gins 
or to sale societies. ( c) In the bigger markets of Gadag and Hubli, the bigger cultivators 
or those who have received advances from dalals on condition of selling their produoe 
through them and the petty dealers and merchants who have bought in the smaller 
markets are the sellers. The sales are usually effected through dalals or through the 
cotton sale societies to mill agents or exporting firms’ agents or to other dalals. 

( ii ) Defects. —Though the co-operative sale organisation is improving the marketing 
facilities, it is yet largely true to say that the cultivator fails to get a fair price and a square 
deal for his produce. There is a close connection, as said above, between indebtedness 
and other cash payments such as the rent and land revenue on the one hand and defective 
marketing on the other. Indebtedness deprives the agriculturist of his freedom of 
action, while tho need for cash payments forces him to effect a hasty sale of his produce. 
The absence of suitable godowns and of the system of advances against warehouse receipts 
makes matters worse still. The cultivator has to accept what price he can get and has 
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to submit himself to several unauthorised deductions and other malpractices. The 
establishment of sale societies not only for the sale of cotton but for all agricultural 
produce, supplemented by suitable marketing legislation on the lines of the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act and the provision of godowns and encashment of warehouse receipts 
are the principal directions of marketing reform. This can be effected the more speedily 
if the Agricultural Commission's recommendation, that a marketing officer should be 
appointed in every Province, were put into execution. The cotton sale societies, which 
are the most flourishing among the sale societies, have hardly captured more than a small 
fraction of the total market and it is necessary to forge ahead in the direction of co¬ 
operative sale. A proper co-ordination between the sale society, the credit society and 
the district bank, as suggested above, is essential for success. 

(Hi) Pools, etc. —The possibility of forming pools on a co-operativo system should he 
fully explored. Marketing contracts should he made by individual members of credit 
societies with the sale society to the effect that they would sell their produce through 
it under the pool system. Warehouses and cotton gins should be established in inofuml 
areas where grading should take place and the produce should he sold according 
to samples (graded) through the central sale society, delivery being given at a 
suitable centre. A preliminary propaganda to induce the cultivator to accept the pool 
system as being most beneficial to him should be carried by the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments and the co-operative societies. The services of expeft 
graders should be lent free of charge by Government, at any rate in the initial stages 
of the experiment. A federation of all the sale societies dealing in a particular staple, 
say cotton, as in the case of the jute sale societies of Bengal, should be effected so as 
to establish more direct contact between the mofttssil areas and provincial centres 
like Bombay. 

(iu) Part played uy different classes of Banks and Bankers and Merchants, 
etc. —Joint stock banks exist only in central places and a branch of the Imperial Bank 
has only been recently established at Hubli. This branch offers cash credit facilities, 
overdraft, discounting of hwulia and god own advances to merchants and dealers, shroffs 
and dalals. The latter also make advances against goods to the cultivators during 
marketing. The advances made by them during cultivation have been already noted. 
Big indigenous bankers' firms do not deal directly with the cultivator but give advauces 
to or discount the hiindis of dealers and merchants. 

Question 3.— Value per acre of different classes of land. —Dharwar district 
is usually divided into three tracts, (j) the Yerinad (the eastern black cotton soil tract), 
(if) the Gadinad or the intermediate transition tract, and (in) the Malnad dr the red 
soil rice tract. The value of land differs in these, different tracts. 

The factors that affect the value of land are fertility, lay-out and situation of the land 
irrigation facilities (natural and artificial), the crops grown, the prices of crops, permanent 
improvements on the land, etc. In addition to these the value of land is also influenced 
by the land hunger of the people partly due to the absence of other suitable occupations 
for the majority' of the people and partly due to the traditional sentiment in favour of 
land. Speculation also, especially during and since the war in cotton tracts, has been a 
factor of some importance in determining land values. Under these circumstances, the 
capital and rental value of the land must be discounted to some extent before it can be 
accepted as u true index of its productive capacity. 
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Question 4. — Land Mortgage Hanks, etc. —A land mortgage bank has recently been 
established in the Dharwar district. It has not, however, begun, to function properly. 
It will undertake the issue of loans for debt redemption, improvement of land and 
methods of cultivation and the purchase of costly agricultural implements and machinery. 
Its working capital will be derived from the shares taken by borrowers and the loans 
received from the Provincial Co-operative Bank which will issue additional debentures 
enjoying guaranteed rate of interest. The Government of Bombay will purchase some 
of the debentures themselves. Loans will be made on first mortgages up to a limit of 
50 per cent, of the value of land mortgaged. An expert valuer of land ha^already 
been appointed by the Government. The whole scheme will lie provisionally worked 
by the Provincial Co-operative Bank pending the eventual establishment of an apes 
mortgage bank. 

It may be suggested that the working capital of tho bank should also consist of deposits 
received for not less than five years. The District Central Bank and the urban banks 
should be allowed to lend to land mortgage societies such part of their deposits as have 
been received for periods not less than, say, three years. Land debentures should not be 
issued by the local banks as the experience of Madras has amply demonstrated. This 
should be done by a central agency, preferably an apex land mortgage bank, for the whole 
province. These bonds should carry a Government guarantee for interest. Government 
should go further and subscribe to a portion of the debentures floated by the central 
organisation and issue through the agency of land mortgage banks toccavi loans for long- 
terms. The Fedoral Farm Loan system now in operation in the United fcilat.es should 
be carefully studied with a view to introducing some of its features in this Presidency. 
While the need for land mortgage banks organised on co-operative lines is imperative, the 
greatest possible (tare and circumspection are necessary both in their inauguration and 
conduct to prevent the possibility of failure which may mar the prospects of the new 
movement which to-day gives great promise of improving the economic position of 
the ryot. 

The possibility of loss to Government may be met by (?) effecting the valuation of land 
through an expert Government official, (ii) by giving a seat on the Board of Management 
to a Government nominee and (Hi) by establishing a bad debt redemption fund to which 
say half a per cent, interest charged should be carried annually. As the principal 
service such banks are expected to render is to lower the Tate of interest on long-term 
loans, not more than one per cent, extra rate of interest should be charged by them to 
their borrowers so as to just meet their expenses. 

There are, in addition to the land mortgage bank, some other facilities for long-term 
loans offered by other agencies- The issue of taccavi loans through the co-operative 
agency (The Karnatak Central Bank) has already been mentioned. This Bank advanced 
in 1928-29 approximately Rs. 95,588 as taccavi loans (being received from the Bombay 
Provincial Bank) and Rs. 77,550 for redemption of old debt, in view of the establishment 
of the land mortgage society at Dharwar, the Co-operative Department has placed restric¬ 
tions on the issue of loans by the Karnatak Central Bank for redemption of okl debts. 
Co-operative crodit societies can advance a loan up to Rs. 750 to their members for such 
purpose without referring to the Co-operative Department and some societies have 
availed themselves of this provision. The establishment of a separate land mortgage, 
societyfor the redemption of old debts is, however, a move in the right direction and the 
only question requiring consideration is how best to bring about a co-ordination between 
it and the Karnatak Central Bank which, in view.of its surplus funds, has resented the 
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restriction placed above. A certain percentage of the debentures should be reserved for 
the Central Bank which may also he allowed to lend to the land mortgage bank (by 
arrangement with the Provincial Bank) such of its deposits as are received, say, for five 
years and more. 

Question 5.—A full enquiry into existing indebtedness in each and every village would 
bo very expensive. An inquiry into some typical villages as is now being conducted in 
the Dliarwar district under the auspices of the Banking Enquiry Committee would give 
a fair idea regarding the increase in credit facilities to the agricultural classes. The 
possibility of introducing a column for total indebtedness in the Revenue Records should 
be carefully considered. Villages having a co-operative credit society should undertake 
an enquiry into the indebtedness of their memliers through the agency of the society. 

Question 6.—-Small subsidiary industries allied to agriculture. —There are 
some rice-husking mills in the Malnad area, for example, at Mugad, Kalghatgi, Alnaver, 
etc. Dairy-farming is practised where grazing facilities are available. The encroach¬ 
ment of non-fodder crops like cotton upon juar and other fodder crops and the 
irregularity of the monsoon together with want of attention to the quality of the milch- 
cattle are some of the factors that handicap the progress of this industry which deserves 
to be widely extended especially in the areas surrounding urban centres. Cotton ginning 
is a widespread industry in the extensive cotton areas of the Kamatak, especially at cotton 
centres like Hubli, Cadag, Bagalkot, Dharwar, etc. It has already been proposed above 
that cotton sale societies should establish ginning factories at convenient mofussil centres. 
Sheep-breeding for the rearing of wool is practised as an industry by certain shepherd 
( kurbiir) communities. Blanket-weaving and giidar-m alting are practised as subsidiary 
industries in some cases. Garden produce is an industry practised in the red soil tract 
which grows mangoes and guavas and also in Gadinad tract which has some betel-leaves 
and plantain gardens. A further intensive regional enquiry into the economics of this 
industry as also of other rural industries in the District ib an essential preliminary to a 
systematic policy for their improvement. The co-operative organisation of theso 
industries in all their stages, purchase, credit and sale, seems to offer the best chance for 
the encouragement of those industries. The recommendations made by the Agricultural 
Commission in respect of such industries should be carefully considered by the Industries, 
Co-operative and Agricultural Departments. 

Spare time occupations eor the Agriculturists.— This is a problem that has to lie 
tackled especially in dry tracts where there is not enough work for the agriculturist on his 
farm. Carting as a spare time occupation is becoming less remunerative with the spread 
of railway facilities and the bus traffic. It has already been suggested above that the 
prospects of dairy-farming and market-gardening should be carefully examined. Khaddar- 
spinning offers a very limited opportunity of addiug to the income of the agriculturist 
so long as no other more remunerative spare time occupation can be followed by him. 
It may also be suitable to some members of the backward classes who have a very narrow 
range of choice of occupation. The agriculturist can get employment in the neighbour¬ 
ing rural areas, if, as suggested above, industries connected with the preparation of 
agricultural produce for consumption and export such as cotton-ginning, decortication 
of groundnuts—its cultivation is fast increasing—rice-milling, manufacture of agricultural 
implement, paper manufacture near forest areas abounding in bamboos could be 
successfully established. Poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, tanning, toy-making, bamboo and 
cane-work are some other industries that deserve attention in this connection. 
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Co-operative credit, State loans through the Industries Department and Government 
guarantee for interest on private capital invested in such industries should be adopted 
according to the merits of the case for securing the -working capital. The establishment 
of industrial banks assisted by Government seems to be an imperative need for 
supplying credit to the middle class industrialist who is at present greatly handicapped 
in the absence of such facilities. Without such help enterprises in rural areas giving 
employment to the farmer in his spare time cannot be adequately financed. 

Question 6A,—Handloom weaving is an important industry in the Dharwar district, 
the principal centres being Hubli, Dharwar, Bettigeri, Gadag, I.akundi, Karajgi, etc- 
Hebsur is the centre of gudar-we aving and Airani (Ranebcnnur) is the centre of blanket, 
weaving. Basket-making and cane-work, shoe-making, pottory, oil-crushing, etc., are 
other small industries, hut many of them are carried on in a bad way. Co-operative 
organisation tor their credit and other business needs is again the only hope for increasing 
their resisting capacity. The Industries Department ought to chalk out a bolder and 
comprehensive policy of encouraging village industries, small and large. 

Question 8. —The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. —This Act, it must 
be frankly admitted, has been on the whole a failure and must be either drastically changed 
or better still abandoned altogether. “ It has increased litigation, disturbed the structure 
of normal credit by introducing extremo uncertainty into the transactions between ryots 
and uowcars, it has led to an abuse of concessions by the cultivators and made money¬ 
lenders more careful and exacting in theirdealings with them, thus increasing the difficulty 
of borrowing.” (Indian Economics by Jathar and Beri, Vol. I, p. 321.) The Commission 
which reported on the Act in 1912 did not exaggerate its effect when they said : “ It is a 
contest of dishonesty, in which that side is likely to gain the upper hand which is prepared 
to go furthest in purjury and in the production of false evidence ”. Nor can it be said that 
the transfer of property both by sale and mortgage had become less frequent since the 
Act was passed. If a suitable Money-lenders’ Act were to he placed on the statute book 
and the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 could lie properly enforced, there does not seem to 
he any need for the continuance of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

Question 9.— Money-lenders’ Act.— 1 would favour legislation in India on the lines 
of the English Money-lenders’ Act of 1927 under which all money-lenders are required to 
take out a license, compound interest is prohibited and the money-lender is required 
to supply, on demand by the, borrower (and in any case every six months), information 
relating to the state of the loan and copies of documents relating thereto (Agricultural 
Commission’s Report, paragraph 366). As provided for under the Punjab Bill, the 
money-lender should be required to maintain regular books of accounts. 

These remarks should be read with what has been said above. The aim of such 
legislation should not be to harass the money-lender or to drive him underground but to 
secure clean and fair transactions between him and his clients. 

SECTION II. 

(1) The organisation of indigenous banking system. —The Indian indigenous 
banking system plays even to-day a very important (general) part in the monetary 
organisation of the country. The indigenous banker is called by various names such as, 
shroffs, muUanis, banias, marwaris, sou-cars, mahajans and cheities. There are small and 
large bankers ranging from the small village capitalist (whose case has already been 
considered above) to the wealthy well-established private partnership, generally a family 
partnership of merchant, bankers which has agencies in and out of India. (Gubbay’s 
mo y 106—66 
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“Indigenous Banking in India”.) TJiey have played a useful part in tbe banking organi¬ 
sation of the country from times immemorial, and though in recent times modern joint, 
stock banking has been introduced into the country, it can hardly be said that they have 
been dislodged from their position of pre-eminence. They form an indispensable link 
between the Indian money market and the vast trading community which by the nature 
of the case cannot be directly served by the joint stock banks which confine their activi¬ 
ties to the principal towns. They finance the internal trade of the country and assist in 
the movements of crops to the consuming areas or to the ports and distribute all kinds of 
goods in the interior of the country. In some ways they come in competition with the 
big joint stock banks organised on modern lines. Thoy have got considerable resources 
of their own and they attract deposits more readily than the lugger banks by offering 
higher rates of interest. Their requirements of security are more easy to satisfy than in 
the case of banks. The Babington Committee have given a very graphic description of 
the way in which the indigenous financial agency has been made to lit in with the modern 
monetary organisation in the following words :—■“ The people with whom the banks deal 
directly are for the most part largo shroffs of good standing in the principal cities. These 
men operate with their own capital, and generally speaking it is only when they have laid 
out all their available capital in purchasing the hundis of other and usually smaller shroffs 
that they come to the Presidency Banks (now the Imperial Bank). The shroffs, whoso 
hundis the larger shroffs have purchased, have probably also similarly financed other and 
still smaller shroffs or mahajtms, and so on, until we get down to the smallest flea of all, 
i>i;.,tlie village bania or the grain-dealer or goldsmith.” (Sec also Indian Economies by 
Jathar and Beri, Vol. II, p. 488.) 

It will he seen from the above description thar though there is a certain amount of 
co-ordination between indigenous banking and modern joint stock banking, the link is 
not very substantial and the former lies largely outside the fold of the latter. One of 
the main problems before the present Banking Enquiry Committee is to suggest how best 
to bring about an assimilation between the two systems of banking. Mr. Gubbay in his 
interesting paper on indigenous banking has suggested that the question turns on the 
possibility of bringing about a modification of the basis on which the bazar hundi is now 
grounded, so that the latter will conform, in those essentials, to the requirements which 
will make it acceptable as a suitable investment for banking funds. Mr. Gubbay 
complains that there is a paucity of genuine trade bills which can be accepted as security 
by banks in this country. The bank makes advances on the signature of the endorsing 
shroff who is on the bank’s list of approved shroffs. It is this signature rather than the 
intrinsic value of the bill, which the traders draw, which makes the banks accept the bill. 
A differentiation is professedly made between paper drawn to finance commercial 
transactions and hand hundis which are pure finance paper, hut as in neither case is the 
paper accompanied by any documents in support of it, the differentiation can only rest 
on general assumptions. There is no means in the existing conditions of India available 
to the bank to connect the bill or advance with any particular lot of goods or produce : 
sale contracts, invoices, documents of title are usually not tendered in support of the bill 
or advance. This is a question for the banking experts to decide and the present 
Committee would surely give their best consideration to the problem. 

(2) The Imperial Bark ard tiie indigenous barkers.— The multiplication of tbe 
branches of the Imperial Bank has no doubt brought modern banking facilities nearer the 
indigenous banker than formerly, though there is considerable resentment among Indian 
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joint stock banks like the Central Bank regarding the unfair competition of the Imperial 
Bank with them. The Imperial Bank enjoys the prestige of a State Bank (though it is 
virtually a commercial bank) and considerable patronage including the use of large State 
balances free of charge. This raises two issues : (A) Shout? the Imperial Bank retire 
from this held in favour of branches of a joint stock bank or of an urban co-operative 
bank, and (B) if this is not done, what additional facilities should the Imperial Bank 
offer to the indigenous bankers. ? 

(A) Regarding the, first question, it may be suggested that in some selected districts 
where co-operative banking has taken a deep root, an urban co-operative bank should fce 
utilised for being connoctt :I with the indigenous banking system. Elsewhere, if there 
is already a branch of a joint stock hank other than the Imperial Bank, it should be 
recognised for that purpose. Iu either case, some Government patronage by way of 
leaving a portion of the cash balances of the Government free of charge or subject to 
a small charge should be extended to the banks concerned. 

(B) Regarding the second question, it may be pointed out that the Imperial Bank 
should be required to mal e a local investigation into the standing of likely borrowers and 
thus get into more intimate touch with the indigenous bankers than is the case at present. 
Also, there should he formed a local advisory committee at the place where the branch 
of the Imperial Bank is situated, consisting of the representatives of local indigenous 
bankers, traders, co-operative and jo'nt stock banks. This committee will give a useful 
lead and advice regarding the best way in which the affairs of the bank, especially its 
lending transactions, should be conducted. It has already been suggested above that the 
basis of the hundi should be changed so as to make it directly acceptable to the Imperial 
and other joint stock banks concerned. 

SECTION III. 

1. Backing resources in the Dharwar District. —A survey of the banking 
resources of the Dharwar district ■would be of some interest here. There were on 
31st March 1929, 473 agricultural societies most of which are credit societies. They had 
a working capita! of Rs. 31,37,125 and a membership of 39,435 in a total population of 
10,36,000. On the same bate there were 48 urban banks in the Dharwar district of which 
those at Hubli and Dharwar are by far very important and well-known. The Karnatak 
Central Bank is one of the premier district co-operative banks in this Presidency, having 
three branches at ilubli. < iadag and Haveri. There are five joint stock banks at Dharwar 
and some of them have branches at ■nuyfussi: places. In addition to these, there is a 
branch of the Imperial Bank at Hubli and postal savings banks and indigenous bankers 
in the district. The number of the latter cannot be eastly ascertained. As suggested by 
the Agricultural Commission the Income-tax Department should publish yearly reports 
about money-lending giving statistics regarding the number of money-lenders, etc. 

Institutions for the encouhag iiment of savings and investment habit.— All 
these banks offer facilities for encouraging savings and most of them have a special 
savings bank department- The deposits attracted by these banks are increasing, but it 
must be said that most of the increase is traceable to the savings of the middle class in 
towns consisting of Government, servants, landlords, traders, public institutions like 
Municipalities and District Boards. The, postal insurance and other insurance facilities, 
which also no doubt promote thrift-, are again largely availed of by the same classes. The 
co-operative credit societies in the village s are, however, gradually winning the confidence 
of the village public who are thus availing themselves of these new facilities for saving. 
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So far as the existing facilities for the in vestment of savings are concerned, there is a 
notable gap in this clistrict as indeed in the whole of India, viz., the absence of investment 
banks which may be trusted to give sound advice regarding the investment of 
savings. The starting of land mortgage banks will partially meet this deficiency, 
but the need remains for the establishment of special industrial banks which will at once 
offer credit facilities for industries and also offer advice and facilities for investment 
of savings. 

Habits os the people of India to invest in -silver, gold and land. —The Indian 
habit of hoarding the precious metals has long been the subject of comment among 
European economists and various estimates of these hoards have been made from time to 
time. Mr. Macleod who was the first economist to get the Indian hoards on his brain, 
estimated them at not less than £300 millions. Lord Curzon placed them at Hs. 825 
erores, Mr. Arnold Wright writing in the Financial Review of Reviews. December 1910, 
arrived at an estimate of £700 millions. The latest estimate is that of the American 
Trade Commissioner who puts the hoarded wealth of India at £1,000 millions. (See 
Indian Economies by Jathar and Beri, Vol. II, p. 539.) 

In accounting for this wealth we must remember a few relevant facts. In the first 
place, the population of India is nearly one-fifth of the world population and there iB 
nothing surprising in the above figures even if they were accepted at their face value. 
The consumption of gold in recent years by an European country like the United States 
of America has been so large that she has perhaps excelled Lidia as “ the sink for preeiouB 
metals.” True, much of the gold and silver in India does not find its way into the banks 
and through them into the production of wealth. Much of it is used for industrial and 
domestic purposes which are also common in almost every other country. Of course, 
it must he admitted that long centuries of misrule and insecurity and the force of social 
oustoms has perhaps resulted in the diversion of an unusually large portion of the precious 
metals from productive chanuels. Also, it must be remembered that there are very in¬ 
adequate banking facilities in this country for tapping the savings of the people and the 
occasional bank failures impede the progress of the banking habit as also does the illiteracy 
of the people. It should also be remombered that the currency and exchange poliey of 
the Government in the past has not only not inspired the confidence of the people but has 
actually encouraged the hoarding habit. It is only the establishment of a genuine Gold 
Currency Standard that will wean away the people from the wasteful habit of hoarding. 
One last thing that deserves to bo mentioned is that the hoards are held in endless, 
scattered, individually' insignificant amounts and may be regarded as a cause of poverty 
than an index of prosperity. 

Investment in Land.— Some of the factors mentioned above such as the long tradition 
of insecurity and the absonoe of suitable banking and investment facilities along with 
certain peculiar causes such as the strong social sentiment in favour of land, and the land 
hunger of the people which is also due to tho ruralisation of the country making land the 
basis of subsistence for large numbers of the people and the distrust of joint stock 
companies due to bank failures and the collapse of a number of joint stock industrial 
enterprises also account for the popular preference for investment in land. 

2. Post Office Cash Certificates.— They are on the whole winning their way to 
public popularity, though the lowering of the rates of interest for some time arrested 
this process. The recent enhancement of rates, though not as high as at the outset, bids 
fair to the renewal of their popularity. It should be noted, however, that the classes 
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patronising them are largely those already noted above in the ease of the increase of 
deposits. The investment in cash certificates is in its infancy in rural areas. 

To increase their popularity it may be suggested that the rate of interest should be at 
least 6£ per cent, in the case of certificates of the value of say Rs. 10, 20 and 50. The 
existing rate is sufficiently attractive in the case of certificates of higher denominations. 
Secondly, the number of post offices in the mofussil doing business in cash certificates 
should be increased and the certificates should be issued in vernaculars. Thirdly, the 
period of earning the first instalment of interest should be reduced to six months. Lastly, 
the proceeds of these certificates should be made available for financing agriculture 
and industries in the district in which Ihey are collected through a suitable agency, say 
of co-operative or industrial banks This would also meet to some extent the complaint 
that. Government are diverting a large portion of the savings of the people for their own 
needs at the cost, of agriculture and industry, hio doubt, they require funds for their 
own capital needs such as for railways and irrigation works. It would, however, 
he more desirable if the Government were to borrow in the open market at large, 
transferring the proceeds of cash certificates as also a portion of the. deposits of postal 
savings banks to suitable agencies for assisting in the economic development of the 
district concerned. 

The staff in charge of postal savings banks should be increased so to expedite 
the work of crediting deposits and withdrawing them and thus save a lot of worry 
to the people. Also the rate of interest on postal deposits should be raised by one 
per cent, and the maximum limits of annual and total deposits should be further 
euhaaeed. 

4. The Cheque habit. —The cheque is a new type of negotiable instrument in India 
as the indigenous bankers did not and do not deal in cheques. Before the advent of the 
co-operative bank the use of the cheque was confined to the principal towns. It is, 
however, now spreading as banking facilities are. being introduced into the. interior with 
the multiplication of the branches of the Imperial Bank and the growth of co-operative 
urban,districtand provincial hanks. But even to-day payments by cheques arc confined 
to the middle classes and tho commercial classes. In the villages, even the currency note 
has not yet established itself into the hearts of the village folk, much less the cheque. 
The use of vernacular scripts and the payment by members of co-operative societies of 
their dues by way of land tax and rent, etc., would offer the necessary education to the 
people in rural areas. The establishment of more Clearing Houses eventually' at every 
district headquarters would also increase the rapidity of circulation of cheques which at 
present is very slow. I am in favour of payment of Government servant and bank 
employees by cheques. 

5. Is THE BANKING AND INVESTMENT HABIT IN INDIA OF VERY SLOW GROWTH 1 —■ 
Something about this has already been said above. The failures of Indian joint 
stock banks have been interpreted by some unkind critics of India as a proof that 
Indians are incapable of building up and maintaining the modern credit organisation. 
This is, however, an unsound inference, for the history of joint stock banking in every 
country has been strewn with such failures. Also it must he Teraembered that the 
unfortunate failures of 1913-14 weredue to some extent to the absence of a Central Bank 
and suitable hanking laws. Government also had no policy calculated to inspire con¬ 
fidence among the people regarding the institution of ba n king. The low national dividend 
and under-production and the fluctuating currency policy have had their share in the 
slow growth of banking and investment habit. Lastly, banking education has hitherto 
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been practically neglected and mir banks have suffered accordingly at the hands of 
amateur managers. If allowance were made for all these factors, we need not blame the 
people so much as the neglect of the essentials of a. sound banking progress. It is only a 
careful consideration of all these requisites leading up to the formulation of a comprehen¬ 
sive banking policy that will rid India of her numerous banking and currency ills and 
place her in the forefront of modem industrially advanced and economically prosperous 
nations and offer hdr a fair chance of achieving her economic salvation and of attaining 
her full economic stature. 

Oral Evidence, 

! 11758. The Chairman: Mr. Beri, you are Professor of History and Political Economy 
in the Karnafcak College, Dharwar ?—Yes. 

1375!-;. Have you or any of your predecessors in your College held any economic 
enquiries in this riistrh t or anywhere in the Karnatak ?— In 1924,1 started enquiries with 
the help of some of my economics students in two villages in the Dhanvar district, viz., 
Hulkotiaml Nalavdi. 1 had been there only foT a week or so and collected family budgets. 
I also made a general study of the economic conditions, but I was not able to resume the 
enquiry later on. 

13760. Did you publish anything in connection with your enquiry '!—i published an 
article in the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly (June 1925) about Hulkoti village. 

13761. Was this a general economic enquiry or was it confined to special points '!— 
It was anticipated to bo an intensive enquiry and a week or so that I spent there waB 
devoted to a general economic enquiry including the study of budgets of typical village 
families of various classes. A study of the cost of cultivation was also marie and the 
results have been included in the articles just referred to. 

13762. Did you go into the question of indebtedness ?—No, not much. I was very 
much interested in the question of economic holdings and that of net profit. So, I did. 
not study the question of indebtedness particularly, hut in connection with the study of 
budgets there was the item of indebtedness and some figures were collected for certain 
families. 

13763. Are you acquainted generally with the rural conditions besides those referred 
to in these enquiries ?—Yes, I had nil occasion to visit some villages. 

13764. Do you think there is lack of capital in this district for current agricultural 
purposes ? I find you saying that one of the reasons for the high rate of interest is want 
of sufficient capital ?-—There I am referring to more or less all-India conditions. 
The same remarks also apply to Dharwar district with certain modifications. There is 
lack of organization among the Dharwar borrowers and the supply side has not been 
properly mobilised. 

13765. Do you mean that the capital which cultivators require for their cultivating 
expenses is not forthcoming to the extent that they require ?—If we take into considera¬ 
tion the various lending agencies, I do not think that so far as the effective demand for 
capital is concerned, there ia any deficiency at present; hut it is possible that the present 
demand might expand. 

13766. So far as the present demand is concerned, there is no deficiency of capital ? 
Would you like to take into consideration all the financing agencies ?—1 am not likely 
to be very accurate about- this point because I have no figures. 

Professor S. (i. Beri. 
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13767. What is your general impression. ?—I should think that so far as the present 
needs are concerned, the various lending agencies, if put together, can supply the necessary 
capital. 

13768. Have you any experience about co-operative credit societies in this 
district V Have you had any personal touch with any of these societies'!—1 visited 
some of the co-operative societies especially in the Kanara district in company with 
the Registrar, Mr. Bhide, and. I have come across various types of co-operative societies. 

13769. What do you think of the financial potentialities of the Co-operative Movement 
in this district‘'-—The potentialities are very great particularly in the Dliarwar and 
Bijapur districts, but the personnel we get is not of the right, type. In Kanara district, 
however, I have come across some well-managed societies. 

13770. I)o you think that the personnel on the management is not efficient ?—We 
have satisfactory personnel in the case of some, bigger type of societies, e.g., sale societies 
or urban banks, but J. am referring to village societies whose working is not satisfactory 
on account of the lack of good personnel. 

13771. On what point ?—Partly because they have no proper co-operative training. 

13772. Is it your view that the personnel is available and is not on the management 
or is it not available at all ?—Partly both. In thiB connection, I say that the conditions 
in the Dharwar district do not very much differ from the general conditions that we find 
in the rest of India or in the rest of the Bombay Presidency, I mean people of the right 
type in the village are very few, and secondly, not all of them get the chance of being at 
the top of affairs. There is no guarantee that they will always be at the head of the 
management. 

13773. Have you any suggestions to make as to how this defect could be removed, 
apart from education f—To get the right type of men at the bead of the management, a 
few suggestions that I may make may he considered somewhat undemocratic. For 
example, 1 should think that as things stand at present, the election of the committee 
members and chairman should be subject to tbe sanction of the Assistant Registrar of 
the Division. He ought to know the persons in the village. I do not advocate this 
measure of control on the part of the -Assistant Registrar as a permanent one. I should 
think that he should have a general control not only over the committee members, but 
even on the appointment ol secretaries and office-bearers and union supervisors. 

13774. Would you have this control over the appointment of paid officials or would 
you have it also on the appointment of managing committees ?—I should confine the 
powers of the Assistant Registrar to the appointment only. 

13775. Would you give him the right to voto ?—I should think so or they might 
recommend sumo more names. 

13776, Who might recommend some more names ?—The societies might recommend 
some more names ; and the Assistant Registrar should select from among them. 

13777. You distinguish an indigenous banker from a money-lender ?—Yes; this is 
an important point so far as the study of Indian economics is concerned. In Indian 
economics we distinguish an indigenous banker from a money-lender as one who not 
only deals in money-lending primarily but also in kurtdis. Perhaps this lino of distinction 
may be helpful to tackle the question of co-ordination between various money-lending 
agencies. On the other hand, I think, to avoid ambiguity, we might refer to him in the 
narrow sense of the term as a shroff ” who should be dealing in hvndis. 
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13778. Are there many indigenous banters in this district who receive deposits ?—1 
have no accurate information on the point; but I understand that indigenous bankers 
as judged in the narrow sense of the term are very few. 

13779. 1 am talking about village money-lenders. Do not even shroffs in a place 

like Hubli or Gadag receive deposits 1 —So far as I know, they do not receive large 
deposits. Even in a place like Hulkoti which is the centre of the Co-operative Movement, 
a portion of the loan was taken from money-lenders. 

13780. By members of societies '! —No; by people who aro outside the society. What 
I mean to say is that the society there was able to finance the bulk of agriculturists, still 
a portion of the loan was borrowed from money-lenders. 

13781. When you speak about famine finance, you mean finance during and after 
famine ?—Yes ; practically d uring famines. 

13782. During famines, it would be for maintenance ?—Yes. 

13783. Do you think the present facilities for cultivation purposes are adequate ?—, 
This quostion particularly as I have pointed out in my memorandum does not arise in 
the Dharwar district. 

13784. Not even in some of the eastern tahikas ? —Occasionally. I think the present 

machinery at our disposal should meet the requirements of the Dharwar district. 

13785. You say that there is very close relation between indebtedness and marketing. 
W'hat do you exactly mean by indebtedness ” here V Do you mean old debts or loans 
taken for current expenses or both 1—I mean both. I would, however, rather hesitate 
to say whether this statement can Ire generalized from some enquiries that have been 
mado hy the Indian Central Cotton Committee and from my paper on Marketing ” 
which 1 submitted to the last Economic Conference at Allahabad. 

13780. According to the information, it seems that most of the cultivators bring their 
produce to the market itself'!—There is some ambiguity about this point. For example, 
tho percentage given by the officers of the Agricultural Department seems to be rather very 
high. I personally cannot accept it. It has been estimated at 75 per cent., i.e., those 
who take their produce direct to the market. From Mr. Naik’s enquiries, which ho 
carried out in a village called Sangur, it would appear that the proportion is just the other 
way Bound. 

13787. We are told that this 75 per cent, includes ryots as well as petty traders. 
You say that your estimate is different'!—I have not made any estimate. I have my 
own doubts. In fact I have quotod from the Central Cotton Committee’s Report. 
Isay that an accurate enquiry in this matter is absolutely necessary before any accurate 
conclusion can be arrived at. Also I have my own doubt about the percentage 
of cultivators who are supposed to be financed by didate. I cannot believe in this also. 
This percentage has been estimated at about 60 to 70 per cent. It is said that about 
80 to 70 per cent, of the cultivators are indebted to daluls, i.e.., that dalals advance not for 
cultivation purposes ■ but at the marketing stage they advance to about 60 to 70 per cent. 
This percentage I think is rather exaggerated. 

13788. Where did you get this figure ?—From Mr. Dharwarkar’s note on “ Cotton 
Marketing ”. 

13789. About agricultural finance, you Bald that so far as the present demand is 
concerned, the supply is not insufficient, so that it could not be one of the reasons for this 
high rate of interest ?—No. 

Professor S. O. Beri. 
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13790. Your second point is that the high rate is largely an insurance against risk. 
Even taking this point into consideration 12 to 25 per cent, is rather high ?—A part of 
the explanation is to be found on the other side of the equation, viz., want of organization 
on the part of borrowers. 

13791. Even if there is no organization, should not competition between various 
agencies ordinarily bring down the rate of interest ?—There is not much competition 
except where there it: a good co-operative society, otherwise the village money-lender 
has practically the monopoly of the situation. Now that a few well-to-do agriculturists 
have started money-lending, there is a certain amount of competition. 

13792. What do you think should be done to bring down the rate of interest to a 
very reasonable figure and quickly ?—This is perhaps a very general problem. 

13793. It is a very important problem from our point of view '!—First of all draw 
out the hoards and, in. certain cases, supplement the funds so collected from Government 
funds. I mean subject to certain precautions, i have indicated in various paragraphs 
of my written statement the way in which financial assistance can be given by 
Government. 

13794. Do you think that finance by Government is the most important remedy to 
bring down this high rate of interest ?—If the object is quickly to bring down the rate 
of interest, I think the introduction of Government finance cannot be avoided. 

13795. Do you suggest Government finance even for current agricultural purposes ?— 
Except at the marketing stage, I should not ask for any Government loans. 

13799. But for ordinary cultivation is it necessary ?—Except in very backward 
tracts, in other tracts it is not necessary. 

13797. You say that further assistance should be given to agriculturists through 
joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank. In what way do you want them to give 
this assistance ? You know that joint stock hanks at present advance only short-terra 
loans ?—Yes. 

13798. So this would not- bo appropriate in tho case of agriculturist ?—Commercial 
banks cannot do very much except by way of making their resources available to co¬ 
operative societies whenever they' require them so that perhaps the existing co-operative 
societies may work on a narrower margin (of cash reserves). 

13799. You come down to co-operative societies for reducing the rate of interest 
through joint stock banks ?—This is one of the remedies. Co-operative societies alone 
would not be equal to the task. 

L3800. Why 1—They are not allowed to take up general banking business. I under¬ 
stand that ordinary primary societies in villages are now being discouraged from receiving 
deposits. In fact the village people are advised to go to district banks or their branches. 

13801. Arc co-operative societies not allowed to take deposits?—I mean this sort 
of policy may be justifiable in a way because the people at the head of affairs in a society 
cannot be entrusted with the safe custody of this money and it is now maintained that 
thedistriet bank is extending its activities of starting branches and that people should go 
to them. Ido not personally approve of this policy very much. I should prefer that this 
should be left with primary societies rather than that they should be discouraged from 
accepting deposits. I should suggest that- primary societies should be treated as agents 
of the Central bank for this purpose if it is found that the deposits they received are too 
large. 

xio x 106—67 
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13802. Would you allow them to take deposits '!—I would allow A class societies to 
take deposits and lay down an upper limit to the deposits that may he received by them. 

13803. You further say : 11 In certain respects co-operative finance is superior to that 
supplied by the money-lender. It supplies controlled credit and possesses high educative 
value, especially in respect ol keeping down unproductive expenditure. It also enables 
the borrowers to organise effectively to obtain credit on reasonable terms and to remove 
competition among them. Of course, it is not as elastic and facile as that provided by 
the money-lender, but this is a merit rather than a defect ”, But most of the witnesses 
have said it is a very serious defect ?—I have in mind the contrast between co-operative 
finance and the finance of a money-lender. The money-lender never enquires into the 
purpose for which the loan is wanted, whether it is productive or not and so on. 

13804. So only as regards the control ol credit you blame him ?—I have also blamed 
the Co-operative Movement for its greater red-tape,, delay and so on ; for instance, the 
various formalities regarding normal credit statements. 

13805. You do not think that normal credit statements are necessary ?—They are 
necessary. They are not, however, prepared in time and partly it is the fault of the 
inspector and the committee of the society, 

13806. You suggest a sort of federation of various types of societies. Will you have 
it as a sort of business federation ?—-Yes. For the particular object in view, I would 
welcome a business federation. 

13807. There should be a federation which should transact business both on the 
purchase and sale side of a society. Do you favour the formation of such societies ?— 
I should like to confine to one kind of agricultural produce only. 

13808. Would you have a society like the Irish society doing purchase and 
sale business ’!—I would not like to lay any bard and fast rule. 

13809. For a time would you support the idea of allowing a society to purchase ?— 
Provided the society is helped by the taluka federation which I have suggested. 

13810. You further say : “ State policy has hitherto beendirected towards more or less 
undermining the influence of the money-lenders”. One of the remarks made in the 
Agricultural Commission’s Report is this that it is not the policy of the State to undermine 
the interest of money-lenders but to save the agriculturists from undue exactions ?— 
It is possible to view it in that light. I mean the effect of the policy has been t o und ermine 
the influence of money-lenders. I should like to draw a line. For some time the policy 
of the State was to secure the best possible contractual freedom for both parties ; 
and they never worried about money-lenders. Later on, they introduced legislation 
like the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act which has been directed more to the 
needs of a borrower than of a money-lender. The money-lender’s position lias not been 
appreciated. 

13811. You say that tho interest on loams given by money-lenders should be 
guaranteed by Government ?—Provided a money-lender supplies finance at a certain 
approved rate of interest. Jn order to secure an useful outlet for tlie funds of the money¬ 
lender, this suggestion of mine may be adopted. 1 should welcome the investment of 
such funds in suitable industries in rural areas. 

13812. If interest is guaranteed at 5 or 6 per cent., will be stop charging 10 or 20 per 
cent, as he does now ?—This is our main problem. It is a sort of a vicious circle and we 
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must break it somewhere if we can, expanding banking and bringing down the rate of 
interest. If a money-lender is assured that his capital is quite safe and there will be no 
worry for him to get back payment of his capital, he might be content with a lower rate 
of interest. 

13813. Can you say why the rate of interest against the security of gold is lower in the 
case of certain people than in the case of others ? What makes him to discriminate ?— 
I think to a certain extent there is also the personal factor. If a person is a man of 
education, he might be able to get better terms than an ignorant and illiterate villager 
who will be exploited all the same by the village money-lender. 

13814. Do you know' why there is a great deal of opposition here to the introduction of 
the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in the marketing centres ?—I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Government should remove the optional nature of the Act and should make it 
compulsory because 1 do not think that the local bodies and municipalities who are 
concerned with it can exercise independence in this matter. 1 mean the traders have 
a certain amount of influence- 

13815. Is it optional now '/—^Government cannot introduce it without consulting local 
opinion. 

1381 (S. Does it me in that Government after consultation with local board must follow 
their wishes necessarily ?—I have no idea about it. I should straightaway make it 
compulsory. 

13817. That is to say, Government should introduce it in any centre they like without 
consulting local opinion ?—Local opinion is not quite reasonable so far as particular 
provisions are concerned, because of the vested interests, and if Government were to hear 
them, this means that Government pays too much importance to the local opinions. 
I should not like Government to show any aggressive spirit in this matter, but I would 
like the immediate introduction of the Act. For example, the Cotton Transport Act 
has been introduced now. So also Government can now introduce this Act here. 

13818. What do you think of the effect of the opening of branches by joint stock banks, 
especially by the Imperial Bank of India ?—I think the effect has been to lower the Tate 
of interest for traders and shroffs. 

13819. This is good for the country Y—Yes. I think, however, there is a complaint 
in the case of some branches that they dram away the local resources to their Head office. 

13820. Is this a good thing or a had thing ?—In a way it is a good thing and in a way 
it is not a desirable thing. 1 do not think that the Imperial Bank has always properly 
carried out its responsibility regarding the needs of the district or the needs of a particular 
region where a branch is situated. 

13821. If there was a demand for capital in the district, would it not invest it in the 
district '!■—For its satisfactory management, it should constitute local advisory com¬ 
mittees consisting of local traders and merchants having a thorough knowledge of the 
local conditions in order that local opinion should be taken into consideration. The 
Imperial Bank, I should think, does not adequately consult local opinion so that in the 
mofassil it is of very little use. 

13822. Have you thought about the question as to what should be done in places 
where the Imperial Bank or a joint stock bank cannot afford to open branches ?—I 
have suggested that in some places urban banks should be brought into touch with 
indigenous bankers. 
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13823. How ?—Well-conducted urban banks might establish branches in the mofusuil 
areas. 

13824. Should they finance indigenous bankers or give banking facilities to 
indigenous bankers ?—In some cases they can give them facilities as well as to traders 
and artisans. 

13825. Are they not now financing traders and artisans '!—1 do not think so because 
their operations are more or less confined to big towns. 

13826. You mean that instead of joint stock bank's opening branches, urban banks 
could open branches and this can bo done ?—Yes. T. should invite the attention of the 
Committee members to a proposal made by Mr. .Tain in his book “ Indigenous Banking 
in India.” There it appears that the best way to eo ordinate the indigenous agency 
with modern joint stock banks is to organize a sort of a mofvsnil joint stock bank consisting 
of indigenous bankers. 

13827. This is a good idea V—We do not -want them to be thrown out of the banking 
system. At the same time, their present organization is rather unsatisfactory. 

13828. Do you think that indigenous bankers in this district, will be willing to 
combine V—It depends upon the pressure brought to bear upon them partly by a quickly 
expanding Co-operative Movement and partly by intensive propaganda. If no 
limitations are imposed on them and they could have a voice in the management of the 
mofnssil bank, they might combine. 

13820. Have you considered the question of the economics of handioom industry ?— 
No, not in this district. 

13830. In general, what do you think is going to be its future?—So far as 
the statistics of handioom industry are concerned they go to show that on the whole, it. 
has maintained its pace and particularly during the war it expanded, liven now the 
production of handioom cloth is very appreciable. It is ahont 20 per cent, of the total 
internal consumption and J should think that it deserves every assistance that the' 
Government or the co-operative agency could give. 

13831. We have been told that certain kinds of products of handioom weaving 
industry cannot stand competition with mill-made products ?— 1 The process of natural 
elimination will determine it. 

13832. There are certain kinds of products which we, have been told can stand the 
competition of mi 11s because mills as a matter of fact cannot go in for them. The. question 
is whether financial facilities should Ire afforded to all kinds of products without distinc¬ 
tion ?—Discrimination will have to be exercised and particularly so in some cases in big 
centres, for instance, in the case of big capitalist organizations. 

13833. Do yon find such an organization in this district ?—In no other place except 
in Huhli where a few small power loom factories have been started but not on the scale 
we have in Calicut and in Sholapuv. 

13834. Do you think there are many genuine trade bills '!—There are some, but there 
is a deficiency. 

13835. Have you come across auy genuine trade bills being used V—I have no first 
hand information about the various methods or the various forms of trade bills, but there 
is a general deficiency. 

13836. Which arc the five joint stock banks in Dhanvar ?—1 do not remember their 
names, but there are five banks. 
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13837. In Dharwar district ?—Yes. 

13838. Is there much hoarding of gold in this district ?—1 cannot say definitely about 
it, but I hare no reason to believe that the general conditions in this district are different 
from those prevailing elsewhere in India. 

13839. Professor Kale : You say that co-operative societies have a high educative 
value because they keep down unproductive expenditure. Have they succeeded in this 
attempt to a very large extent ’—It is so. so far as Dharwar is concerned ; but at times 
loans which are takou for. productive purposes have been utilized unproductively. 

13840. You have made another statement, viz., you want some Government'control 
over this Movement. Would it not be rather retrogression than progress in the 
Co-operative Movement ?—I do not hold this view, but for the time being I cannot 
help saying that a certain stiffening of Government control is necessary. 

13841. Are we to understand that at least temporarily certain Government control is 
necessary ? Is this your view ‘t —1 have already given my reply that the power of control 
should be given to the Assistant Registrar. 

13842. You make this proposal because you feel that conditions with regard to the 
Co-operative Movement in this district are unsatisfactory ?—So far as the personnel in 
village societies is concerned, 1 dare say it is unsatisfactory. 

13843. If the election of managing committee members was subject to the veto of an 
official, the Co-operative Movement loses all its value. Rather close the shop and start 
ordinary banks ?—I have modified my statement later on by suggesting a sort of panel 
which should be supplied by the General Committee and from which selection should be 
made. 

13844, It comes to the same thing While in our municipalities and local boards wo 
are asking lor elected members, you want nomination here ?—They are as a rule more 
enlightened than village societies. 

13845. But is it not the cultivator who ought to rule the affairs of co-operative 
societies I fully share your ideals of co-operation so far as the control on the Movement 
from within is concerned. 1 do not advocate State control over the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in the way advocated by the Maclagan Committee, but I advocate a certain amount 
of stiffening. May 1 add that the staff of the Co-operative Department is inadequate for 
the growing number of societies. 

138415, The Chairman : Did you make this suggestion of stiffening just now as regards 
all societies V—It is only as regards village societies. 

13847. Professor Kale: Are we to take it that you are entirely satisfied with the 
efficient management of district banks or urban banks ?—This would be an unwarranted', 
inference. Still we can leave them to themselves to control their affairs and they will 
becomo wiser. 

13848. 1 want to know about their comparative efficiency !■—There is no doubt about 

the comparative efficiency of urban banks and big banks and it is better than that of the 
village societies. 

13849. You do not want any interference even temporarily with regard to the actual 
management in the case of urban banks and big co-operative banks ’—There should be 
no interference except by way of mediation when any difficulty arises. 





13850. Why do you want a money-lender to notify any loan he grants to the members 
of co-operative societies to them '!—Because lots of borrowings take place in the dark. 
As it is, a co-operativo society does not know where exactly it stands. 

13851. Why should it know 1 —Otherwise, it would not know its position. 

1385t’. Why do you want the State to interfere with the trade of a money-lender ?— 
It is a piece of benevolent legislation. If a member of a society does not understand 
businesslike methods and wants to borrow from all sorts of agencies we ought to 
check him. 

13853. It has already been stated that members of co-operative societies arc not 
adequately financed by societies and if you stop this source of finance, you will be doing 
more harm than good to cultivators f—I would certainly advocate expansion of 
co-operative finance. What 1 want is simple information so that the society can adjust 
its policy towards a needy borrower. 

13854, But a money-lender will be-unwilling to give this information, and when you 
put a restriction upon a member’s borrowing from outside in this way, you will be doing 
him harm indirectly ?—If this provision went hand in hand with adequate facilities 
and .the normal credit statement was also liberally and promptly prepared, I do not 
expect any difficulties. 

13850. Even after normal credit statements are prepared liberally, if the cultivator 
finds it necessary to go out and borrow, bow are you going to overcome this difficulty ?— 
That is because he docs not understand the state of things. 

13856. We have to educate him !—We want to improve him. 

13857. Do you want to punish someone else who is not to blame ?—1 would, on the 
contrary, extend some facilities if they are amenable. 

13858. What facilities ?—I have said that a certain provision should be made for 
the recovery of their loans, etc. 

13869. Only when these provisions ore granted, then there should he legisla¬ 
tion 1 ■—Yes. 

13869. You moke certain suggestions with regard to the Money-lenders’ Act. If you 
restrict the operations of a money-lender in the matter of lending, do you not think there 
is the fear of the law being evaded, and the money-lender instead of lending money might 
sell goods on credit and achieve the same thing as he is achieving to-day ?—I think if the 
money-lender is also helped to a certain extent in the way of the recovery of his dues 
1 do not expect any undesirable consequences from this restrictive legislation. 

13861. 1 have noted your remarks about the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act. 

You say that both the money-lender ami the borrower have been demoralized, if a 
Money-lenders’ Act is passed, this will be an additional source of demoralization Y—1 
have made a suggestion in my memorandum, viz., “ If a suitable Money-lender’s Act 
were to be placed on the statute book and the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 could be 
properly enforced there does not seem to be any need for the continuance of the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. ”. 

13862. You say that an urban co-operative bank should be utilised for bringing about 
a connection between banking and indigenous bankers. Who should do it ?—The urban 
banks should do it. 

Professor S. 6. Beri. 



13863. What prevents them from doing it to-day ?—There is no question of prevent¬ 
ing them from doing so ; hut there should he a sort of direction or policy advocated by 
the Co-operative Department. The initiative has got to he taken. 

13864. Who should take the initiative?—Partly by certain well-conducted urban 
banks and partly by the Department. If this policy is placed before them, thoy might 
start some mofussil business. 

13865. You suggest the appointment of a committee to advise the Imperial Bank. 
Do you think this is a practical proposition in view of the suspicions of individuals with 
regard to the position of one another. You know they are very chary about letting others 
know what their position is ?—This is only a sort of consultative committee for guiding 
the Imperial Bank regarding local knowledge. It is an advisory committee. The 
difficulty is this that as the Imperial Bank is constituted, it has not the necessary 
agency for getting first hand information about mofussil. I want some sort of a 
representative committee of the district or of the mofussil area to help the branch in its 
administration. 

13866. Why should it give general advice and not a binding advice ?—No ; not about 
individual transactions. It will be its duty to supply information regarding the 
standing of borrowers and so on. 

13867. You say: '‘As suggested by the Agricultural Commission the Income-tax 
Department should publish yearly reports about money-lending, giving statistics 
regarding the number of money-lenders, etc. ” ?—Bight or wrong, this is the suggestion 
made the Agricultural Commission and I agree with them. 

13868. What is exactly their view ?—To get some information which is at present 
altogether lacking as to the extent of borrowings. We can get some idea about borrowings 
from the Co-operative Department, but wc have no idea at all of the aggregate indebted¬ 
ness which is wanted for improving the existing statistical information. 

13869. Do you think it is correct for the Income-tax Department to divulge individual 
profits which are given in confidence V—They are not to divulge the individual profits 
of money-lenders but they are only to aggregate the total amount of indebtedness. II 
the name of the money-lender is not disoloscd, this can be done, 

13870. Is it for a particular district or for a particular lalulca or for a village ?■—Even 
for a particular talvka. or for a village, this can be done. 

13871. But the shroffs are very strongly opposed to anything of this kind ?—I want 
a sort of aggregate figure of indebtedness and nothing more. 

13872. I wanted to know whether the machinery of. the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment is the proper agency !—There is no other agency because the Income-tax 
Department comes into touch with money-lenders for assessment purposes. Even in 
England, the machinery of the Income-tax Department is utilised for getting valuable 
statisties. 

13873. Speaking about the postal cash certificates, you say that the existing rate is 
sufficiently attractive in the ease of certificates of higher denominations. How is that ?— 
The point is that I want the attraction of these certificates to be increased for the less 
well-to-do people. 

13874. How are the rates favourable in the case of certificates oi higher 
denominations ?—They are not favourable, but they are sufficient. 
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13875. But the Tate is the same whether you take a certificate of Rs. 10 or Rs. 200 1— 
I want that the rate should be increased in the case of certificates of lower denominations, 
viz., Rs. 10, 20 and 50. It should be at least 6^ per cent. 

13876. Do you want that the money so raised should be utilised in the district, itself ?— 
Yes; because there is the complaint that Government arc diverting a large part of the 
savings of the people for their own needs at the cost of agriculture and industry. 

13877. That is the very idea of Government; they have to spend money on railways 
and irrigation works ?—Let them tap the wider money market. I do not believe in this 
policy of Government taking away this money for capital expenditure. 

13878. Do you think the money which goes into cash certificates would have otherwise 
gone into agriculture ?—1 want that Government, should draw out funds and hand them 
over to well-conducted banks. 

13879. Thereby do you want some Government agency as a substitute for co-operative 
banks and joint stock banks ?—It is only a question of agency for raising the funds for 
the benefit of co-operative and other banks. 

13880. But you have to establish that there is scarcity of money ?—-It show's itself 
because the rate of interest is high. The money that is taken for productive purposes 
is spent for unproductive purposes. If loans given for productive purposes by co-opera¬ 
tive societies are properly utilised, it can he said that they are adequate. 

13881. Do you want, to increase these facilities for giving loans for unproductive 
purposes ?—Not for unproductive purposes : T would like to have more demand for loans 
for land improvement. 

13882. Mr. Buckley ; You suggest that Insurance Companies should be required to 
invest a certain minimum amount of their funds in bonds issued by land mortgage banks. 
Have you any figure in view for that, minimum ?—I fi.ave no figure, in view. I simply 
consider that it is a desirable form of investment. 

13883- You make a remark that the industrial Department ought to chalk 
out a bolder and comprehensive policy of encouraging village industries. Have you 
any first-hand information of the activities of Die Industrial Department '!—Whatever 
information I. have is derived from the annua! reports. 

1388-t. Have you any personal knowledge of anything they have done here ?—1 have 
no personal knowledge except about the weaving schools which they maintain in certain 
centres. 

13885. How many are these ?—1 believe, six. 

13886. Are these travelling schools ?—Vos, peripatetic. 

13887. Mr. Kamat: You said that, you were conducting certain economic enquiries 
in villages. What is the impression you have gathered about net profits ?—So far as 
1 can remember the average net profit was worked out roughly at Rs. 14 to 20 pel' acre. 
My general impression is that there was profit over a series of years. And I made certain 
calculations and found that a holding of about thirty to twenty acres would lie economic 
to give a sufficient income. 

13888. May I take it that below thirty acres a man can make no profits ?— 
I am putting it in terms of the requirements of the agricultural family; it may be 
profitable. 

Professor S. G. Ben. 
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13889. About bringing down the rate of interest, even supposing you have an amount 
of funds either through Government or other sources, do you think you can bring down the 
rate of interest by mere force of finance ?—I do not think it will bo a quick process ; it 
will take some time. In fact I want to find out a place for the money-lender, at the same 
time giving him certain facilities. 

13890. Even supposing he holds the field for some time to come, do you still want 
the rate of interest to he reduced ?—Certainly ; because the present rate of interest is 
very high. 

13891. Will mere ample finance help the co-operative societies to reduce their 
rate of interest as long as they do not find a suitable outlet, because the borrowers are 
not of the right type ?—Well, adequate finance does mean that the finance is properly 
utilised. 

13892. If the co-operative societies want finance, do you mean to say that they are in 
difficulties about finance ?—Personally I have great doubts about the management of 
their finance. 

13893. So there comes the question of management and not of finance ?—Both ; wo 
want to mobilise further money at the same time to insure its proper utilisation. 

13894. Speaking about the handloom industry and finance, would you advocate a 
certain amount of control over the factories and mills so as not to crowd out the handloom 
industry ?—In what way ? 

13896. A sort of control as regards certain patterns ?—I believe in the natural process 
of elimination of certain classes of textile fabrics which cannot be economically produced 
by the handloom prod ucer. In certain lines there is no competition. I want some agency 
to he created to help and advise the handloom weavers. 

13896. The mills, which depend on the machinery, will surely compete with the 
handloom industry in improving any pattern of the weavers ?—That is truo in a way. 
I would certainly like as much help as is possible to be given to the handloom 
industry, but I would not retard the progress of industrial revolution in any way in 
India. 

13897. That is to say, you allow the law of survival of the fittest to operate ?—I would 
not altogether allow the law of survival of the fittest to operate ; I would, for example, 
have a certain amount of supervision, finance and better marketing of its produce in the 
case of bandloom industry. 

13898. About marketing, if your suggestion is that the Cotton Markets Act should be 
made compulsory, what would be tbe position of the sale societies in that case ?—I think 
it would be a good thing to the sale societies. The sale society is not in any way in favour 
of malpractices. 

13899. By the introduction of a regulated Markets Act the malpractices would, 
I expect, be stopped, and all that the sale sooieties intend to do is automatically done 
by the Act ?—Not everything; for instance, scientific and proper grading done by 
co-operative societies is not provided for in the Cotton Markets Act. 

13900. Do you mean to say that co-operative sale societies will still remain if all the 
malpractices are checked 1—They will remain useful; financing and grading will be done 
by them. 

mo y 106—68 
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13901. Grading may form a part of the regulated Markets Act ?—At present there is 
no provision in the Act. 

11902. About the point of veto vested in the Registrar’s hnndB over the appointment 
of secretaries and members of the managing committee, you Buggest a panel i—Yus. 

13903. Even in the case of Municipal bodies and their President, 1 think Government 
retain power of veto in the case of certain small Municipal bodies. So the principle of 
control is there, and from that point of view, if that is done in the case of village societies, 
it would not be an out-of-the-way thing to do ?—Quite so ; I would take away the restric¬ 
tion as soon as 1 find that better material is forthcoming and conditions are improving. 

13904. About the Dekklian Agriculturists’ Relief Act, do you want a Money-lenders 
Act and abolition of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ?—I also want the Usurious 
Loans Act. 

13906. What is the difference between the Usurious Loans Act and the Money-lenders’ 
Act 1 —It is more easy to enforce the Usurious Loans Act; there are certain provisions 
intended for checking the rate of interest. 

13906. Do you mean to say that the money-lender would not circumvent the Usurious 
Loans Act ^though he resents the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ?—He might resent; 
but T think the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act is not necessary ; I think the Money¬ 
lenders’ Act along with the Usurious Loans Act should suffice. 

13907. If a Monoy-lenders’ Act is passed, would you insist on money-lenders keeping 
pass-books disclosing all the accounts between them and the borrowers f—Yes. 

13908. About this rate of interest on the postal cash certificates, you want to raise 
it to 6 i per cent, for certificates up to the denomination of JRs. 60. Elsewhere we have 
received suggestions that on the contrary the rate should be reduced ?—Even in tbe case 
of lower denominations t 

13909. Of course ?—1 hold to my view ; but I would not mind a certain amount of 
reduction for higher denominations, if my suggestion of keeping tbe money in the district 
is carried out. 

13910. The criticism is that it takes away the money which would have found its way 
to shroffs and money-lenders ?—I have appreciated the criticism and, therefore, I have 
suggested that Government should tap the money and utilise it in the district. 

13911. Mr. V. L. Mehta : How wiil the appointment of a marketing officer assist iu 
the solution of the problems of local marketing ?—The marketing officer can supply 
information regarding the various channels through which trade passes. 

13912. So far as we can understand their difficulties and problems are different; they 
are problems of finance, arrangements of warehouses, problems of transport and so 
on ?—All these problems will have to be studied by the marketing officer. 

13913. Do you expect the marketing officer for the whole Presidency to study the 
problems of Dharwar and Sind and other parts ?—I think he should have certain staff 
under him to assist him in the various Divisions. 

13914. Do you thiuk another department is necessary ? Do you not think 
the assistance of the Agricultural Department is sufficient ?—One man cannot manage the 

whole show. 

13916. Is .the marketing organisation here considerably assisted both by Government 
and the Agricultural Department ?—Yes. 

Professor S. 6. Beri. 
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13916. You suggest the fixing of the rate of interest for the land mortgage bank, and 
you eav that there should be J per cent, for bad debt redemption fund and 1 per cent, for 
expenses. Would you not take anything to the sinking fund 7—The bad debt redemption 
fund is the sinking fund. 

13917. For what period would these loans be 7—The period should vary in different 
eases. It would ordinarily be ten to twenty years, and in some cases, thirty years. 

13918. How do you utilise these fivo-year deposits 7—I have limited functions of these 
deposits. 

13919. Would they not be utilised lor agricultural advances 7—They would be a sort 
of Reserve for enabling mortgage societies to meet their obligations, in ease some of the 
borrowers, who have borrowed money from the land mortgage bank, make default. I 
understand in the Madras Presidency' the deposits are allowed for three years. I do not 
know Whether we could introduce the same feature in our scheme. 

13920. You suggest, in your statement that cultivators should he kept duly informed 
about current prices and so on. Ts that being done now by cotton sale societies 7—In 
the case of cotton sale societies it is being done. 

13921. By what means 7—I suppose they receive telegrams; and as far as I know, 
the information is made available. 

13922. Do you think it is possible for the people in the villages to know the prices 7—- 
No ; I am speaking about the centres of co operative cotton sale, societies. In ordinary 
cotton markets the prices are not made available to the village people, but in the case of 
sale societies they are made available. 

13923. Do you know something about the boycott of one of these co-operative cotton 
sale societies 7—Yes. 

13924. Was it due to anti-d«/o/ propaganda 7—1 think this was one of the causes, 
without which, however, l am not prepared to say that the boycott would not have come; 
perhaps it would not have assumed that magnitude, if the whole thing had been move 
tactfully conducted. 1 think there was a certain amount of anti -dalal propaganda ; but 
I do not attach much importance to it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. D. L. PATIL, Chairman, Reddi Communal Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

The Aomen ltubat, I'inadoe is this District (Dhaewak). —Agriculturists borrow 
money from local souicars, co-operative societies, if there are any, from outside money¬ 
lenders and dalals in commercial centres. The local sowcar in some cases happens to 
he a person combining in himself both a petty-trader and a money-lender. Such a money¬ 
lender advances loans to the agriculturists on condition that the borrowers should sell 
their produce to him, who in turn sells it in the nearest market and derives profit there¬ 
from. In this way lie gains interest as well as profit abovedescribed, and so he is doubly 
benefited. Besides him, there are other sowars who are pure money-lenders. In many 
villages there are no soucare ; and, if there are any, their capital is not sufficient to finance 
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all the villagers. Hence arises the need of borrowing from outside money-lenders. ITS 
co-operative societies of late play an important part in the agricultural finance. There 
is no marked difference between loans taken for purposes of cultivation or for those for 
capital and permanent improvement of land. In villages with co-operative societies, 
the members borrow for land revenue purpose from societies and in other cases, t.e., 
(non-members and agriculturists having no societies in their villages) borrow for land 
revenue from dalals (commission agents), local and outside sou-cars. 

Interest charged to agriculturists by money-lenders- -from 12 to 36 per cent. 

Dalals 15 to 25 per cent. 

Co-operative societies 9| to 12^ per cent. 

For taccavi loans 7j) to 9| per cent. 

The question of period does not arise in case of loans taken from dalals and sowars, 
but in case of village societies the period for repayment is fixed, the amount being payable 
by instalments. 

The security for the loans from sowcars is in the form of gold and silver ornaments and 
goods, bonds, promissory notes, mortgage of houses and landB. The eo-operati ve societies 
alone accept personal security for major portion of their advances; mortgage of lands 
and houses in the case of long-term loans which are very few. 

In the case of loans from sowcars there is the evil practice of taking bonds and notes, 
etc., for double the amount advanced ; and in ease of mortgages a sale deed is sometimes 
taken where mortgage bond ought of have been taken, the real transaction being a mort¬ 
gage and not a sale. The excessive need and want of funds of the agriculturists is the 
main reason why they resort to such defective methods of finance. UnlesB and until 
the co-operative societies which have been an absolute necessity for the village 
population develop themselves into big and efficient financing agencies, the question of 
timely and adequate finance to agriculturists remains unsolved. The present state of 
affairs relating to co-operative finance is far from satisfactory' as it is inadequate and 
not timely. 

Question 2.— Markettno of Principal CKOrs.—The principal crops in this district 
are cotton, whoat, juar, rice, groundnuts and other oil-seeds. These may be classified 
into two classes, those that are exported and those that are locally oonsumed. Cotton, 
wheat, groundnuts, and other oil-seeds come under the first class, whil ejuar, rice, pulses, 
etc., come under the second class. As regards cotton, it is sold by some producers to local 
dealers in the village who are directly connected with the dalals (commission agents) 
dwelling in marketing centres, such as Hubli, Gadag, Haveri, etc. Some producers 
directly take their cotton to markets themselves and sell it through dalals there. Now, 
since the establishment of cotton sale societies at Hubli, Gadag, Haveri and Annigeri, 
some cotton growers sell their produce through these societies. 

A provision is made in the bye-laws in the village co-operative credit societies to the 
effect that members—cotton growers—should soil their cotton through the nearest 
sale society. This bye-law is being put into force. Similar provision has been made in 
case of ohilly and paddy growers that they should sell their produce through the sale 
societies in their area. 

These are sold to local dealers in some cases while some producers take their yield and 
get it sold directly through dalals in big marketing places. 

Mr. D- L, Paiil, 
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,Juar and Rice.—M ajor portion of these is being consumed locally, they being the 
chief foodstuffs of the district. They are sometimes sold in small quantities by the 
producers themselves on market days in the nearest village and town markets. There 
are also dealers in juar and rice who purchase either directly from the producers or 
through the dalals in the marketing centres. 

It is possible to market cotton, wheat, groundnut, chilly and rice through sale societies 
wherever they exist. Some more should be organised in suitable centres, or the branches 
of the existing sale societies should be opened. 

Byots require money for paying their land assessment and also lor paying off the debts 
or at least the interest to sowcars or to co-operative societies. So, credit facilities are 
absolutely essential during marketing of agricultural produce. The facilities that are 
existing at present are too inadequate to meet the wants and requirements of the ryots. 
Now the agencies from which the ryots get credit on goods are dalals , petty traders and 
co-operative sale societies. The rate of interest charged by the. dalals and traders 
on these advances is from 12 to 25 per cent., while in the case of advances from sale 
societies it is Of per cent. The banks and bankers do not directly advance to ryots, 
but they do advance to dalals and merchants, who in their turn advance to ryots though 
inadequate. The agriculturists require only cash. They are reluctant and unwilling to 
accept hundis and cheques. 

The need and necessity of more warehouses owned by public institutions and organised 
associations is being highly felt in this district, and Government assistance in this respect 
is very much needed. 

Question 3.— Value oi? Land in the District.' —The land in this district is of 
three kinds :—(1) red, (2) black and (3) mixed soil. This district may be divided 
into three divisions—as Malnad, Cadinad and Belavul. In Malnad tract, all land 
is red and the main crop produced thereon is rice. The value per acre of this 
land varies from Its. 50 to Rs. 250. The price per acre of land in Gadinad such as 
Bankapur, Haveri talukas and also parts of Dharwar, Hubli, Ranebennur talukas varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. In Belaval (cotton black soil) such as Navalgund, Gadag 
and Ron and portions of Dharwar, Hubli, Haveri and Ranebennur, the price varies 
from Rs- 100 to Rs. 500. 

Rainfall and quality of the land, productive nature of the soil and the market price 
of the crops arc the chief factors affecting the value of the land. 

(a) The price of the land in purchase by private negotiation is the highest that can 
be realised, in the caso of Government auction for non-payment of revenue is the lowest 
and in the, case of sale by court decree is midway between the two. 

Question 4.—A land mortgage bank for this district has been organised very 
recently, and it has just commenced its work. 3 might refer in this connection to the 
Reddi Communal Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Dharwar, which may be failed an agricultural 
bank, advancing long-term loans extending for a period of ten years. It is also 
functioning as a land mortgage bank, inasmuch as it advances loans mainly on the 
mortgage of landed property (such loans forming three-fourths of the outstanding loans). 
The constituents (members) of the Bank are almost all of thorn agriculturists and are 
distributed in the three districts of Bombay Karnatak, namely, Dharwar, Belgaum 
and Bijapur, and the purposes for which the loans have been advanced by the Bank 
are old debt redemption, land improvement, purchase of land and agricultural 
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implements and current agricultural needs. The capital of this Bank is raised.in the 
following ways :— 

(1) By shares. 

(2) By deposits—fixed and current. 

(3) By loan from the Central Bank, whenever necessary. 

This Bank has been, for all practical purposes, functioning as a land mortgage bank for 
the last 15 years since 1914. The disabilities the Bank is labouring under, are want of 
financial help so as to enable the Bank to advance long-term loans at easy rate of interest. 
If the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank undertakes to advance long-term loans as 
in the case of the newly started land mortgage bank, the Reddi Bank will be in a position 
to serve as a full-fledged land mortgage bank for the Reddi community. In this connec¬ 
tion, I may be allowed to refer to our attempts made to secure financial help from the 
Bombay Provincial Bank. The (Reddi) Bank lias placed the matter before the Govern¬ 
ment and also the Registrar on more than one occasion. But it is to be regretted that, 
nothing has been done by way of helping the Bank. 

The working capital of the land mortgage hanks should lie mainly raised by issue of 
debentures and by funds from central banks and not by deposits. If deposits arc to be 
received at all, only those of a longer duration (more than 10 years) may be accepted. 
The Government should undertake to guarantee interest, and it is not necessary that 
Government should stand guarantee for principal. The land mortgage banks should 
be allowed to issue debentures for themselves and a Provincial Bank should work 
as an agent to negotiate all the debentures issued by the land mortgage banks in various 
places. 

Question 6.—Subsidiary Industries. —Subsidiary industries supplemental to agri¬ 
culture in this district are garden produce (betel-leaves, plantains, vegetal,le, flowers, 
sugar-cane) gw-making, hand-spinning and band-weaving, dairy farming. They are 
not at all in a flourishing condition, nor are they very enthusiastically carried on. Garden 
produce is possible only wherever there is well irrigation, the wells being generally dug by 
the owners themselves at their own cost. This industi-y is found chiefly in Brmkapur, 
Haveri, Ranebennur, Kod and Hangal talukaa of this district. Hand-spinning and 
weaving is also to be found in some of the villages of the district. Gudar-m aking is 
undertaken by some of the agriculturists. Dairy farming is not organised. Individual 
agriculturists keop cows and buffaloes. They use some of the butter and milk for 
their domestic purpose, and sell the excess in the nearest market or in the village itself. 
Artificial irrigation can help substantially garden produce. The shepherds in this 
district rear sheep on small scale. They are generally poor people with very little 
landed property. For want of pasture land the shepherds cannot carry on sheep breeding 
on a large scale. 

JSoap and candle-making, paper and cloth manufacturing, ship building, pencil and 
match factories should be organised so as to employ some members of the agricultural 
families, that are without any work. Such industries should be started in small towns. 
Government should liberally finance such industries and should take initiation and active 
part in organising and developing thorn. The problem of unemployment in general and 
of agriculturists in particular cannot be solved at all, as long as Government is indifferent 
in this respect. The initiation taken by Mysore Government in the direction of organisa¬ 
tion and development of industries, such as soap-making and iron and metalware, is an 
instance in point. 

Mr. D. L. Patil. 
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Question 6A.—Weaving (khan, sari, dhoti, shirting and coating cloth, ckaddar and 
kambli, etc.) and dyeing, inetal works, are some of the Bmall industries. These are not 
thriving on account of foreign competition and for want of organised effort. 

Question 7.—Some of the village societies are not working properly, their management, 
and staff being inefficient. The district central banks are in a position to finance short¬ 
term credit and, as a matter of fact, they do advance to all the societies classed as “ A ” 
or “ B They are very slow and cautious in advancing loans to “ C ” class societies.' 
In the case of long-term loans for the redemption of old debts, the societies have to submit 
their application to the central banks through the Co-operative Department, 
and so, unnecessary delay is caused. The rate of interest on such loans should never be 
higher than 6 per cent, per annum. The existing rate on these loans in several societies 
is 9§ per cent, per annum, this being very high. 

The privileges and concessions such as exemption from income-tax, registration fees, 
stamp duty, which the co-operative societies are enjoying at present should continue. 
The financial needs of the agriculturists are met by co-operative societies to the extent 
of about 10 per cent, in this district. 

Question 8.—The legal procedure in civil courts relating to the execution of decrees 
is complicated and cumbrous and as such much delay is caused in recovering the amount 
of the decree. So, the sowcars and money-lenders are very reluctant to advance money 
and in some cases they take bonds for double the amount on account of the delay likely 
to be caused in recovery. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’Belief Ac t haB been of much use 
and benefit to the agriculturists. Tt, has saved many an agriculturist-debtor from the 
clutches of sawcars. There is some opinion that the abolition of the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists’Relief Act would improve the credit facilities for agriculturists. I entirely differ 
from this view. If at all any modification is to be effected in the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Belief Act, it should be in the direction of affording further concessions to the 
agriculturists. 

Oral Evidence. 

13925. The Chairman: Mr. Patil, you are the Chairman of the Keddi Communal 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. t—-Yes. 

13926. Are you also a practising advocate here 1 —Yes. 

13927. What is the working capital, the share capital and the reserve fund of your 
bank ?—Rs, 500,000, Its. 54,000 and Bs. 21,000, respectively. 

13928. And the remaining is all deposits ?—Yes. 

13929. Are these all or most of them, one-year deposits !—Nearly fifty per cent, are 
one-year deposits. 

13930. Are the others for three to five years ?—Yes. 

13931. Are three-fourths of your loans long-term loans t —Yes ; the maximum period 
is ten years. On an average loans are advanced only for four or five years; there are 
some loans for ten years. 

13932. What is the percentage of loans for ten years V—About ten per cent. Nearly 
Rs. 76,000 are advanced for ten years. 

13933. Are these deposits, which are kept with you for four or five years, renewed 
or withdrawn !—Generally they are renewed. 

13934. Ate they mostly from your own community ?—from non-members of other 
communities also. 
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13935. What do you think would be the percentage o,f members ol your com¬ 
munity ?—Rs. 60,000 is from Reddis and the rest is from non-Reddis. 

13936. Do you find any difficulty in repaying the loans ?—We have found no difficulty. 

13937. How much fluid resource do you keep ?—Rs. 50,000. 

13938. Have you any arrangement with the Central Bank for cash credit ?—We have 
taken Rs. 20,000 cash credit. 

13939. Do you keep a list showing how much you have to repay every year and how 
much you expect to receive every year ?—Yes ; a list is kept. 

13940. Have you any arrears ?—13 per cent, of the outstandings. 

13941. You say, “ In many villages there are no sowcars, and, if there are any, their 
capital is not sufficient to finance all the villagers.” That is to say, the soiccar should 
financo certain villages at a time ; is that your idea ?-—Yes. 

13942. Supposing there is a sou-car in one village, does he usually finance the 
surrounding villages also 1 —Yes. 

13943. What class of people do this money-lending business ? Are they 
outsiders ?—Usually they are villagers themselves. 

13944. Do you also get people from outside the district, who come and lend in 
villages ?—Very few. 

13945. You say that members borrow for land revenue purposes from societies and 
non-members borrow either from dalals or from sowcars. We have been told that since 
the dates of instalments have been changed, members do not borrow for land revenue 
purposes. Is not land revenue made payable after the crop is ready ?—Not after the 
crop is ready. The crop is ready in Mareh or April and is sold in May or dune, so the 
villagers are forced to borrow. The first instalment of assessment falls d ue in March 
when the crop is not ready, and the second instalments falls due in April. 

13946. You say the rate of interest charged to agriculturists on laccavi is from 7-1 
to 9$ per cent. But the rate for taccavi is never more than 9 per cent. Do you know' 
any people who have borrowed at 9$ per cent. ?—These are taccavi loans advanced 
through village societies. 

13947. Speaking about marketing of cotton, you say that members of co-operative 
societies should sell their cotton to the sale society ?—There is a bye-law. 

13948. Is it being enforced ?—Yes. 

13949. Mr. 7. L. Mehta : Is there a similar bye-law in your bank ?—No. 

13950. The Chairman : Does your bank advance money for current agricultural 
purposes also 1 —Yes. 

13951. Have you branches ?—We have one branch at Bagalkot which is not working. 

13952. You finance from the centre ?—Yes. 

13953. Do you finance people on the security of produce ?—Yes. 

13954. Where is the produce kept t —We have hired a godown and we keep it 
there. 

13955. Is this the only one in Dharwar ?—We have one godown at Nargund only. 

13956. Are there any other godowns kept by co-operative societies or dalals f—No. 
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13957. Therefore yours is the first?--Yes. We. have only advanced Rs. 5,000 and 
not much. 

.13958. You had to keep your mm mao ?—Yes. 

13959. Do you expect the business to develop in Nargund ?—Yes. 

13960. Will you send us a copy of your last balance sheet showing the asset statement 
and the periods on which the deposits fall due ‘'— Yes. 

13961. You say you have made some attempts to get some help from the Bombay 
Provincial Bank ?—Yes. 

13962. Can you not got it. from the Karnatak Bank ?■—Their rate of interest is too 
high. It is 8 per cent. In the Bombay Provincial Hank the rate is less. 

13963. You want this capital in the same way as it is advanced to a land mortgage 
bank ?—-Yes. We propose to advance loan, repayable, by 20 or 30 instalments which we 
cannot do now. 

13961. As you are an advocate, 1 should like to know your views about the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. You say :”The Drkkhftn Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been 
of much use and benefit to the agriculturists." We have been told that it has reduced 
the credit of agriculturists and the agriculturist is now worse off than what he was before. 
You seem to hold an. opposite- view ?—Yes. 

13965. Is it vour experience in this district ?.—If it is abolished or amended I do not 
understand how it would improve the credit of agriculturists. Only they will lose what 
little liberty they have now to defend themselves. Even if there was no such Act. 1 do 
not see how mvears would stop at one e taking bonds for double or treble the amount. 

13966. You do not think they will eventually stop doing so 1 —Very likely they might 
do so, but not at onoe. At present these agriculturists’ decrees are ex-park decrees in 
good many cases. Most of the. cases are tried summarily as smo.il pause, suits and 
disposed off at once. Only in some eases they pray for instalments. Even if they 
produce some, oral evidence which is genuine, on account of some prejudice regarding 
oral evidence on the part of judges they fail. I think 20 or 25 per cent, succeed in 
their cases and they are benefited. Ho if the Dekkbon Agriculturists’ Relief Act is 
taken away, even these 20 or 26 per cent, will suffer. 

13967- You do not think that eventually, if the Act is withdrawn or modified, an 
agriculturist would refuse to pass a sale deed ?—On account of their ignorance, this is 
not well understood. 1 think, if at all it is amended, further facility ought to be given. 

13968. What further facility ought to be given ?—Now there is discretion left with 
the courts to grant instalments. It must be made obligatory on the courts to grant 
instalments in the case of agriculturists if they pray for them. Arrest and imprisonment 
should not be ordered as at present. 

13969. We have been told by some that the Dekklian Agriculturists’ Relief Act has 
made agriculturists dishonest ?—It might, have done so in both cases. Generally my 
experience with most of the agriculturist debtors is this. They say that they hav e 
honestly taken the loan and they only pray for instalments. 

13970. When does this happen ?—This happens when they arc defended. It is only 
in rare cases they plead this defence. In the last Karnatak Divisional Co-operative 
Conference this point was discussed on both the sides. A resolution was passed to the 
effect that the Dekkhan. Agriculturists’ Relief Ac! should be retained, 
mo y 106—69 
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13971. Mr. Kamat: Do you want any modification of Section 10 (a) of the Act ?■— 
No. It must be retained as it is now. 

13972. About this Reddi Communal Co-operative Bank, when you give out loans for 
long-terms, do you take the land as security ?—Yes. 

13973. How much do you give ?—We give 30 per cent, of the value of the land. We 
take at least three times the value as security. 

13974. Who values the land ?—One of the officers of onr bank makes enquiries and 
values the land. 

13975. Are repayments of annual instalments punctual, or have you to give exten¬ 
sions ?—We have to give extensions because our members are all agriculturists and 
on account of absence of rainfall, etc., wc have to extend the period of repayment. 

13976. As for debt redemption, whenever you give a loan, how do you satisfy 
yourself that the amount is really applied to debt redemption 1 —We aBk for the bonds 
or promissory notes from previous creditors. We take them in some cases to the 
Sub-Registrar’s office and there we. satisfy their debts, and keep in onr custody those 
bonds and promissory notes. 

13977. Do you give loans for current agricultural needs and also for long-term 
purposes to the same individual ?—Yes, sometimes. 

13978. So, for long-term loans, land is mortgaged ?—Yes. 

13979. And for short-term loans ?—We give on surety. 

13980. Mr. V. L. Mehta ; Do you advance any loans for land improvement ?—Yes. 

1.3981. Do you make enquiries as to whether it is desirable to effect the improvement, 
what would be the cost of improvement, what would be the increased income and so 
on ?—Our local committees or directors or inspectors make such enquiries. 

13982. Do you get any assistance from the Agricultural Department !—Sometimes 
wc do get . 

13983. At what rate do you give such loans ?—At 9| per cent. 

13984. Have you tried to get taccaoi through the District Central Bank at a lower 
rate of interest ?—No. 

13985. Could you do it—I do not think that they are allowed to do this work and 
this work lias been handed to the land mortgage bank. 

13986. You say in regard to loans for long-term, and in “ 0 " class societies that 
some unnecessary delay is caused and so on. How would you get over this delay ?—T 
cannot suggest any remedy. In the above cases the applications have to go through 
the Department and so delay is caused. I think in the case of “ C ” class societies the 
Central Bank itself should appoint some officers to look to them because the staff is not 
efficient. 

13987. Under proper supervision and control money should be made available in 
their case ?—Yes. 

[3988. You say that co-operative finance is not timely and adequate. Have you any 
definite suggestions as to bow to make finance both timely and adequate V—I have no 
suggestions to make. The Central Bank has under its management 600 societies now 
and they are not appointing many inspectors, 
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13939. So do you want the appointment of more inspector* ?—Yes, and some more 
branches of the central bank should be started and there should not be centralisation 
of work. 

13990. This will not remedy the situation in the primary society 1 think they can 
attend to primary societies quickly if each branch has not more than 100 societies under 
its management . 

13991. Does your Bank make advances against the security of gold and silver ?—Yes. 

13992. At what rate of interest ?—8 per cent. 

13993. Have you started this business recently —Yes; only one year back we 
started this kind of business, 

13994. You have not found any difficulty in taking up this business ?— .\o. 

13995. You want to function as a land mortgage bank in the district. Will not there 
be any conflict between your land mortgage business and the business of the land 
mortgage bank ?—There cannot be any conflict. 

13998. Hon will you prevent your members from resorting to the district land 
mortgage bank ?—Those persons who are members of our hank should not take shares 
there. 

13997. There is also another point in your note. You combine your long-term 
business with your short-term business ?—Our short-term business is very small. Our 
long-term business is the main business. 

13998. So, on the basis of long-term business, you want to be treated as a land mort¬ 
gage bank T-—Yes. We may start in our Bank two departments, one for the short-term 
business and the other for the long-term business. Only we want more money to advance 
and more instalments to be given and at lower rates of interest. 

13999. You want to get advantage of the investments in the Provincial Bank’s 
debentures ?•—Yes. We cannot now advance at less than 9jJ per cent. 

140(10, But you can reduce your rate of interest —No. We give ti£ per cent, on 
deposits. (This being the maximum rate on deposit.) 

14001. Can you not borrow at a lower rate of interest than this rate '! —No, we cannot 
get money at. a lower rate. 

14002. Professor Jiale : You have expressed yourself in favour of the retention of the 
Dekkhau Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The first effect of this would be that money-lenders 
would refuse to lend money to agriculturists. Do you think this gap will lie filled up by 
co-operative societies ?—If they are developed, this gap will be tilled up by co-operative 
societies. 

14003. But, in the meanwhile, you have to depend upon them 7—-lCve-n to-day there 
are some honest money-lenders who advance money and they have not lost anything. 

141(04. We are told by many respectable sowcars that they do not get back their 
money from cultivators and, therefore, they are reducing their business of lending to 
cultivators t —At least they will keep their deposits with co-operative societies. 

14005. We are not concerned with what will happen to them. We arc concerned 
more with cultivators and what will happen to them. I hey will not receive loans from 
sovxars and the end you have in view in retaining the Dckklian Agriculturists’ Belief 
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Act is likely to be defeated to this extent ?—Considering the benefits to agriculturists 
it should be retained. 

14006. But if the cultivator docs not get a loan front a nowcttr. how are you going to 
benefit him in the long run '!—1 do not think that all sourarn will stop their business at. 
once. 

14007. The sowcars also will have to safeguard their own interest and they may 
purchase the lands rather than take theni as security or lend on mortgage and in that 
way lands are likely to pass out of the hands of a cultivator into the hands of money¬ 
lenders. This will not he beneficial to the cultivator 7—They are very slow in purchasing 
lands. The money-lenders simply depend upon their interest. 

14.008. But they will be driven to purchase lands?—They are averse to purchase 
them. 

14009. We are told that everywhere there is a tendency of lands passing into 
the hands of sowcars. If there is a tendency for lands to pass out. of the hands of 
cultivators, that will not he to the benefit of the cultivators and it is likely to be one of 
the consequences of the retention of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Have 
you considered this point t—What I say is this that when they keep their deposits in a 
society, the society can advance them to agriculturists. In this way the agriculturists 
will be benefited. 

14010. You say that some village societies are not working properly. At what figure 
will you put this percentage 7—It will be 20 per cent. 

14011. Is it on account of lack of experience and training on the part of the 
staff ?—Yes. They are not intelligent, nor trained. Training classes are now being 
held. But all secretaries cannot be trained at once and, moreover, the societies cannot 
give them handsome pay in their initial stage. 

14012, How will you overcome this difficulty if a society is small 7—I think the 
Government must help to pay lh<- salaries of secretaries of co-operative societies. In 
the initial stage Government must help co-operative societies jfist as they are now giving 
free audit. 

14013. Cannot, unions of societies undertake this work 7—The unions have no 
separate funds of their own. They entirely depend on the subscriptions of constituent 
societies. 

14014. You can expect the Department to give you the benefit of free audit, but can 
you expect the Department to spend money even on your secretaries 7—The secretaries 
may be appointed by them and paid by them just as chief officers are kept in the 
municipalities and local boards. 

14015. But they are paid by municipalities and local boards ?•—Here the chief officer 
is paid by the Government. 

14016. Not wholly?—No. Both of them contribute something—the Government 
and the municipality or the Government and the local board. 

14017. Mr. Bucldey : How much paid-up share capital did you have in (he first 
year when you started your bank ?•—Rs. 5,000. 


14018. What is the paid-up capital now ?—It is Rs. 54,000. 
Mr. U. L. Patil, 
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14010* What is the average amount of your loans ? Have you a maximum 
limit ?—No maximum is fixed. 

14020. What would be the average loan you make on lands ?—Rs. 5,000 

14021, Professor Kale : For how many years has your bank been in existence ?•—Tt 
is in existence from 1014. 

14022, Mr. Buckley : When you attempted to get assistance from the Bombay 
Provincial Bank* did they give you any reasons for not meeting your demands ?—We 
approached them, we saw the Managing Director and also the Chairman of the Bank and 
they said they would consider the matter. Their difficulty was that the Department 
should consent to their advancing us. We also approached the Registrar and the 
Honourable Minister in this matter. Nothing has been done uptil now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Thf Commit Ire them adjourned till il a.in. on Wednesday, the I2lh February 1030. 
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Wednesday, February 12th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present: 

Mr. J. A. Ma uan, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. L. J). L. Bccki.f.y. Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Professor V. G. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. R. P. Masani (Secretary). 


Rao Bahadur K. R. VALVEKAR, B.A., LL.B. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTTON I. 

Question 1.—The agriculturist get* finance from tlie persons and insl itutions 
mentioned below :— 

(1) The sovcar. 

(i) The landlord. 

(3) Fellow agriculturists. 

(•t) Dalals and merchants. 

(C) Government. 

(6) Co-operative societies. 

Jt is well known that the ordinary agriculturist, finds it difficult to meet his agricultural 
and domestic requirements with his agricultural income, except by borrowed capital. 
He is consequently in constant need of some person to finance him. For all the purposes 
mentioned in the question, namely— 

(1) Current agricultural expenses, 

(it) Permanent land improvements, 

(,'{) Other needs. 

The agriculturist goes to the above-mentioned persons and institutions, one after the 
other, for finance ; he prefers first to go to the soircar who is a professional money-lender 
though he charges a high rate of interest, and though he does not care a hit for his 
welfare, as he gets a loan from him readily and as he can put off the repayment tor any 
length of time. The snmar usually waits till the expiry of the period of limitation 
prescribed by law. 

If the agriculturist cannot get a loan from the nmccar he goes to landlord who is not 
always willing to Tend money to him. If the landlord lends money to him lie will have 
to agree to give, him the food-grains, which hitgnnvs in his land, for a low price in addition 
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to interest, The landlord usually finances his tenants only for current agricultural 
requirements. If the agriculturist cannot get a loan from the landlord he goes to a 
fellow agriculturist who is rich enough to make loans. If he has money to spare he will 
give him a loan and charge interest which is not generally high. 

Of these three, the nowcar, if he be a marwari, desires and tries to extract as much 
money as possible from the agriculturist in the shape of simple and compound interest 
and does not care at all for his well-being, and if he he a Lingayat, or a Brahmin, or of 
any other caste and a permanent resident of the village he tries to get not only a high 
rate of interest but also his lands if they can be had cheaply. He too does not care for 
the welfare of the agriculturist. He is a very shrewd man always bent on taking 
advantage of. the exigencies o£ the agriculturist to demand exorbitant terms. 

In the Karnatak the Pathans do not go to villages and do money lending business 
there. 

Dalals and merchants make advances against cotton and other money crops and charge 
interest at the rate of 18 to 24 per cent, phi** commission. 

Government grants loans to agriculturists under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the 
Land Improvement Loans Act for the purposes mentioned in those Acts. But to secure 
these loans the agriculturists have not only to spend much, but also to wait long. In 
view of the present rate of interest charged by Government in the case of these loans 
and of the uncertainty of getting good crops on account of precarious rainfall. T think 
the agriculturists are not much benefited by these loans from Government. 

The co-operative societies advance loans only to their members. These societies arc 
intended neither for the agriculturists who are rich nor for those who are hopelessly- 
involved in debt and who cannot consequently improve their financial position by any 
means. From my experience of these societies I can say that very few agriculturists 
have derived appreciable benefit from them. I find the Secretary, the Chairman and 
the leading members of the Managing Committee in most societies, are inclined to take 
advantage of the societies only to further their own and their'partisans’ interests at the 
sacrifice of the interests of the other members. Some of them do not even scruple to 
misappropriate dishonestly the society's funds. But if a co-operative society is well- 
managed and transacts business strictly according to co-operative principles it can really 
benefit an agriculturist financially, morally and socially. It can no doubt make its 
members thrifty and cheek their unnecessary and reckless expenditure. It will not, 
find it difficult to raise funds for financing its members. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that of all the above financing agencies a co-operative society is the only one which can 
do lasting good to the agriculturists. 

The urban co-operative banks are adapted to the needs of the urban population. In 
a town it is nut possible for all the members of the bank to know one another personally. 
So an urban bank is started with a limited liability and a share capital. It is intended 
to finance small traders, artisans, labourers, salary earners, etc. I am of opinion that all 
the poor and middle class people who live in towns and who need financial help for their 
trade, industries and domestic purposes are greatly benefited by the urban hanks as they 
finance them. As I have been the Chairman of the Hubli Urban Co-operative Bank 
for the last 24 years 1 know from experience that an Urban Co-operative Bank is essential 
to promote the economic interests of the urban classes. In our Bank, which was started 
in 1906, there are now 2,228 members of whom 103 are women. The statements given 
below will show their classification according to caste, creed and occupation. 
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Classification according to 
caste and creed 

Brahmins . . 012 

Lingayats . . -'>2 i 

Musaimans .. 4110 

Maratlias .. 80 

Christians .. 87 

Parais . . . . 17 

Other Hindus 378 

Bhangis, Maliars. etc. . 340 

Total number .. 2.228 


Classification according to occupation. 


Workshop Employees 

300 

Mill Employees and coolies 

SO 

Government Employees 

S3 

School Masters 

no 

Clerks 

225 

Pleaders 

22 

Doctors 

l(i 

Tea-shop Keepers 

12 

Merchants and Businessmen 

210 

Landlords 

105 

Agriculturists 

120 

Brass Workers 

SG 

Weavers and Artisans 

275 

Tanners and Shoe makers 

95 

Bhangis and Mnliars 

326 

Ladies .. 

108 

Total number .. 

2,228 


The funds of the Bank now amount to Rs. 8,44,000. The main object of the Bank 
is to render pecuniary help to and improve t lie material and moral condition of the poorer 
classes such as Mahars, Mongs, Bhangis, Railways servants, artisans and small traders 
and the object has been fairly attained. 

Tho bank does also banking business. It. draws, accepts and discounts hunrlis, 
drafts, cheques and trade-bills. 

Tn order to encourage regular and punctual repayment of loans the bank allows rebate 
or bonus on the amount of the interest paid by the borrowers. 

Lately the saving tioket. system hits been introduced in this bank in order to encourage 
thrift among the members and also among the non-members ; the object is that all their 
available savings should be drawn into the bank as deposits. 

I am of opinion that the co-operative societies and banks are undoubtedly beneficent 
and useful institutions started for the promotion of the economic interests of the rural 
and urban classes. 

Tiie rate of interest charged by nmccurs and other indigenous bankers varies from 12 
to 24 per cent, for loans on bonds and promissory notes, and 9 to 18 per cent, for loans 
on mortgage bonds, and 9 to 12 per cent, for loans on pledge of jewellery; while the 
co-operative societies charge not more than 10 per rent, per annum. 

The agriculturists take loans generally for a period of one year, but they do not repay 
in one year. They take 2 or 3 years to repay the amount. For sums below Rs. 50(1 
loans are given on simple bonds or promissory notes and for sums above that amount 
they are given on the security of immoveable or moveable property. Hardly any 
advances are made against the standing crops. 

Co-operativo societies grant loans for current agricultural and domestic expenses for 
one year ; for purchase of bullocks, implements, etc., for 2 years; for payment of old 
debts and for works of land improvement, for 5 years. 

Him Bahadur K. I!. Vidrtd.nr, 
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I have mentioned above that Government advances loans to agriculturists under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans Act for the purposes men¬ 
tioned in those Acts. And I have also remarked that the agriculturists are not much 
benefited by those loans. 

The Imperial Bank does not render any financial help to the agriculturists, small 
traders and industrialists. 

The joint stock batiks are also not financing agriculturists and small traders and 
industrialists. Their operations are of a hanking nature. I have written above about 
the financial help given by the co-operative societies and banks to the agriculturists and 
small traders, etc. 

The sourar, who is a professional money-lender, advances loans to the agriculturists. 

The indigenous banks and bankers are dealing with towns.men and not with farmers 
living in the villages. They advance loans on bonds and promissory notes and on the 
personal security or on the security of the immoveable and moveable properties of the 
borrowers. They also do banking business. They are mostly martvaris and Brahmin 
shroffs. 

Dalals and cotton and grain merchants make advances to agriculturists against the 
agricultural produce brought to them. They also make advances on the promises of 
the agriculturists that they should bring the produce to them for sale. But the agricul¬ 
turists do not gain thereby any advantage. 

In the Dliarwar district there are no dealers in fertilisers and so no financial help is 
obtained from them by the agriculturists. 

The defect of the present system of financing the agriculturists is that it is not well 
constituted and regulated. Any man can make loans to agriculturists on any hard 
and unreasonable terms he likes. He may enter into any unconscionable agreement 
with tho agriculturist, who is known to be ignorant and illiterate. In the interests of 
the agriculturists it is necessary that there should be a limit to the number of the persons 
who make loans to them. The agriculturists being simple-minded, illiterate and ignorant 
they can be easily persuaded to do things to their own prejudice by offering them credit 
facilities. A crafty and artful money-lender can easily exploit the needs of an agricul¬ 
turist. 

In the matter of financing the agriculturists there is co-ordination between Govern¬ 
ment and co-operative societies. Government grants taccavi loans through co-operative 
societies where they exist; hut there is no co-ordination between co-operative societies 
and joint stock banks, indigenous banks and bankers and eoiccors. The Imperial Bank 
is not showing any practical sympathy to the agriculturists and the co-operative societies 
by rendering financial help to them. It renders financial help to exporters and impor¬ 
ters who are mostly European merchants and Tich and influential Indian merchants, 

I vrould like to suggest the following remedies:— 

(1) Government should not keep their funds with the Imperial Bank free of interest 
when that Bank does not give any credit facilities to the agriculturists and indus¬ 
trialists. The attitude of the Bank is not at all conducive to the interests of the 
agriculturists who contribute largely to the Government funds by way of taxes. 
Government should establish their own bank whose object would be to finance the 
agriculturists and industrialists, 
mo y 106—70 
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(2) The aowcars and the professional money-lenders should get licenses for 
doing money-lending business and should keep proper accounts and the 
maximum rate of interest to be charged by them should be fixed. For all those 
purposes a suitable enactment should be made by Government. In the interests 
of the agriculturists who are generally illiterate, thriftless and reckless it is net 
desirable that irresponsible and unscrupulous sowcurx should be allowed to advance 
loans to them. 

(3) The Imperial Bank should discount the cheques, drafts and hundia of the co¬ 
operative societies whe ther urban or rural by taking only a small commission and should 
not be allowed by Government to refuse to discount them on the ground that these 
societies take those cheques, etc., from non-members and do banking business which, 
the bank thinks, may come into conflict with its business and reduce its profits. When 
the Imperial Bank makes use of Government funds free of interest and when 
Government are interested in and show their anxie y for promoting the welfare 
of the agricultural classes the Imperial Bank should he urged by Government to 
render all possible financial help to the co-operative societies. They should be 
asked to grant them cash credits and overdrafts and charge only moderate rates 
of interest. 

(4) There should be rectification and consolidation of the co-operative societies 
so as to make thorn more efficient and trustworthy and businesslike. They should 
fully and adequately meet all the needs of the members so as to prevent them from 
going to the scnocar. 

(3) In the Provincial and district central banks thero should be no individual mem¬ 
bers; ouly societies should he members. The staff of these banks should be efficient 
and well-trained in co-operative principles. The directors should he disinterested 
workers who can afford to devote a greater portion of their time to the co-operative 
work. They should acrangc for the supervision and guidance of the societies affiliated 
to them and should provide an adequate sum for that purpose. If the public come 
to know from the work of these banks that the money they keep with them by way 
of shares or deposits would be safe and that the agriculturists would be really benefited 
by the use of that money, large amounts would be no doubt forthcoming for shaves 
or deposits without much trouble and difficulty and the hanks would be enabled to 
meet the needs of the members of the societies fully. 

The Government should also make deposits with these banks. They may impose 
any reasonable terms with regard to the safety and utilization of their money. 

(6) The Provincial Bank, the District Bank and all co-operative societies and the 
Department should strive their utmost to propagate the co-operative principles 
and the aims and objects of co-operative societies so as to make the people 
understand that their economical interests would be surely promoted if they 
become members of these societies and act according to co-operative principles. 
Unless the co-oporative principles arc continually brought to the notice of the 
agriculturists and instilled into their minds they will derive no real benefits from 
these societies. 

(1) For the redemption of the outstanding debt3 of f.lio agriculturists and for costlv 
improvements of lands long-term loans are necessary. The existing co-oporative 
societies cannot grant these loans. Land mortgage hanks are to he started for 
advancing long-term loans. 

Jiao Baltadur K. 1‘. Valvakar, 
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Question 2.—The principal crops in the Dhanvar district are the following 

1. Cotton, 

2. VY'heat, 

3. Juar, 

4. Rice, 

3. Oil seeds, groundnuts, tardy and til, 

(i. Gram. 

The present system of marketing the crops is that immediately after harvest they 
are moved to the nearest market town and there, left with the dalal or middleman to he 
sold by him. The dalul finds a purchaser for them and when they are sold collects the 
sale proceeds and hands them over to the cultivator after deducting all his dues, »;u., 
tire amount advanced by him beforehand with interest, his commission and incidental 
eharge.s. In the present system the cultivator depends on the righteous conduct of the 
dalal. But from what we hear about theconduct of the dalals it may be said that his 
conduct is not so very righteous. 

The dalal being himself in want of funds and having no credit facilities he sells the 
crops of the agriculturists as early as possible even though the market is dull and the 
prices are very low. He looks only to his own interest and not. to the interest of the 
cultivator. The dalal who does not get financial accommodation is able to advance 
only small amounts for short periods. As the agriculturist gets no financial 
accommodation for holding over his produce till he gets better prices he is compelled to 
sell it immediately although he will have to incur loss in so doing. 

In my opinion co-operative sale societies are far better than the individual dalah anti 
merchants for selling the produce of the agriculturists. It is essential in the interests 
of the agriculturists that in every market-town a co-operative sale society should be 
started. 

In view of the attitude of the businessmen towards one another pools for marketing 
agricultural produce will not be successful. 

As regards the marketing of cotton the Bombay merchants and millowners provide 
money to tire local merchants and dalals against cotton and the local merchants and 
dalals finance the agriculturists. The Bombay merchants get financial accommodation 
from banks against cotton bales. 

The existing facilities for internal remittance are :— 

1. Postal money orders, 

.2. Insured pest, 

IS. Hundis, drafts and cheques, 

4. Remittance transfer receipts and supply bill and telegraphic transfers. 

The cost of remittance is at present rather high. The hanks and hankers are charging 
commission at high rates. 

Remittance by money order or insured post is not profitable to commercial men. 

Remittance by remittance transfer receipt freo of all charges is only allowed to 
co-operative societies. The minimum limit for remittance transfer receipt is 
Rs. 150. The limit is high in the case of smaller societies. It should be reduced to 
Rs. 50. 

In the case of supply bills the minimum limit for the issue of those bills is Rs. 5,000 
and the charge is 2 annas per cent, for sums up to Rs. 10,000 and 1 anna per cent, for 
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sums above Rs. 10,000. As the limit and the charge are too high in the case of traders 
and merchants working with moderate capital they should be reduced, the limit to 
Rs. 1,000 and the charge to half an anna. 

Remittances by money order and insured post are not advantageous to commercial 

men. 

Remittance by means of hundis, drafts and cheques are made by commercial men. 
They are generally drawn on bankers and banks in Bombay. Hundis ore of two types, 
darshani and mudati. Darshani hundis are drawn in a majority of cases and mudati 
hundis in a few cases. 

Co-operative societies and banks have been doing hundi business; but latefv they 
have been asked to draw and accept hundis only in the ease of their members. The 
Imperial Bank used to honour the cheques and drafts drawn by co-operative banks on 
the Bombay Provincial Bank without any commission up to Rs. 5,000, and with one anna 
per cent, commission above Rs. 6,000, and below Rs. 10,000 and with one anna and a 
half commission above Rs. 10,000. The co-operative banks used to make use of this 
privilege when they had to make remittance to Bombay. But the Imperial Bank now 
thinks of withdrawing this privilege as it fears that the eo-operativo banks may compete 
with it in hundi business and its profits may consequently decrease. The co-operative 
banks being not joint stock banks started for the purpose of making as much profit as 
possible in hundi business, and working under tbo supervision and guidaneo of Govern¬ 
ment, the Imperial Bank should have, in fact, no reason to fear. Its fears seem to be 
more theoretical than real, and this fuel shows that it has no real sympathetic attitude 
towards co-operative banks. As the urban banks finance small traders, merchants and 
industrialists and also agriculturists residing in town it is quite necessary that they should 
be allowed to do hundi business in order to facilitate their operations in the matter of 
remittances to Bombay and other places and it is also necessary that the privilege given 
by the Imperial Bank should be continued. 

It is essential that co-operativo sale societies should have storing facilities. They 
should have their own godowns but. they cannot construct them for want of funds. It 
is desirable that Government should construct them and allow the sale societies to use 
them on reasonable rent. The societies will then be able to do business more 
advantageously. 

Question 3.—There are three classes of arable lands in this district: (I) black, 
(2) reddish, and (3) mixed (red and black). 

The value of the land in the case of black soil varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 per acre 
and in the case of red and mixed soil from Rs, 50 to Rs. 200 according to quality. In 
addition to the quality of the land its value is to a considerable extent controlled by the 
annual rainfall over the place where the land is situate, the distance between that place 
and the market-town, and transport facilities. The value would also depend on demand. 
Lands fetch hotter prices when sold by private negotiations. 

Question 4.—T lie re arc some impediments to the mortgage of land. A watundar 
cannot mortgage his uiatan land to an outsider beyond his life-time. The Wat an Act 
prohibits the alienation of walan property to an outsider. There are no other 
impediments except the one mentioned above. 

Three land mortgage banks have been registered underthe Co-operative Societies Act, 
one for the Khandesh district, one for the Broach district and one for the Dharwar 
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district, Tliey have not yet commenced to work. They are going to supply 
long-term credit. The Dharwav land mortgage bank is going to commence its 
operations shortly. It is too early to say anything about these banks and their work. 
However, I suggest that in view of the utility of these banks there should be one for 
each taluka. 

As the entries in tho Record of Rights are made in the first instance by the kulkarni 
who is known to be not very honest and conscientious the parties affected by them should 
not be held to be bound by those entries unless they have reasonable time to contest 
them after they come to know of them. 

Certified copies of the Record of Rights should be supplied with least delay. The 
village officers do not now supply them in proper time. Such copies should be supplied 
within five days front t-lie receipt of the applications for the same. 

Question 5.—So far as I know no efforts have been made to estimate agricultural 
indebtedness in our Province. It is not possible to estimate it without securing accurate 
information from individual agriculturists and from Registration Department. 

Question (i,—There are industries as riee-miiling, par-making, cotton ginneries and 
hand spinning. Large cotton gin factories are situated in cities and the labour required 
for them is recruited from the pooi-er urban classes. An industry to be of use to the 
agriculturist as a subsidiary industry must fulfil the following requirements. 

(1) It should not require complicated and costly machinery. 

(2) It should not involve the investment of considerable capital. 

Spinning and weaving are the only two industries which will answer these 
requirements. 

Question 6A.-r-There is weaving industry carried on in the Hubli town. It requires 
financing. 

Question 7.—The relations between the co-operative banks and the Imperial Bank, 
the joint stock banks and the indigenous banks are not very cordial in the sense that the 
other banks do not render any help to the co-operativo banks. 

There is no competition between tho co-operative banks and joint stock banks in our 
district. 

In view of the funds of. the existing co-operative societies they can grant only 
short-term loans and not long-term ones. In our district in the present circumstances 
the agricultural societies do not get loans from the district central bank promptly 
and they are consequently unable to meet the needs of tho members timely and 
adequate. 

1 would suggest that the following concessions may be granted to the co-operative 
societies in order to develop them 

(1) The interest which the societies get on the amount invested in Government 
securities should be exempted from the income tax. 

(2) The debentures issued by the Provincial Co-operativo Bank should be included in 
the list of authorised securities under the Trust Act. 

(3) The cheques of the Provincial Bank and some select central and urban banks 
should be accepted by Government treasuries. 

It may be said that the co-operative societies have succeeded in meeting the financial 
needs of their members to a great extent. If they aro well-managed and get timely 
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financial help from the provincial co-operative and district co-operative banks they can 
no doubt meet adequately the needs of their members. 

Question 8.—The Dekkhan Agriculturist's Relief Act has done no lasting good to the 
agriculturists. It has not only not improved their condition but it has made them as 
well as their finaneers dishonest, untruthful and insincere. The agriculturists cannot 
now get credit without much difficulty. As a rule they are required to execute a bond 
for double the amount that is actually paid to them. I think this Act should be 
abolished in the interests of the agriculturists and some other Act on the lines of the 
Co-operative Societies Act should be enacted. 

Question 9.—The people in the mofassil have not yet become aware of the Usurious 
Loans Act and, consequently, it is not availed of by them. 

SECTION II. 

I find that the indigenous banker is different from the sowcar or money-lender. The 
indigenous banker resides and transacts business in district and ialuhil headquarters 
and market-towns, but not in the villages ; and the sowcar in villages and towns. The 
indigenous hanker does banking as well as money-lending business ; whereas the sowcar 
does only money-lending business. The banker accepts deposits from the people and 
pays interest on the same at the rate of !) to 12 per cent. The people hardly make 
deposits with the sowcar . The village sou-car advances loans to agriculturists and other 
people living in the village for short and long terms and for any purpose, good or bad. 
He is quite indifferent about the purpose of the loan and the welfare of the borrower; 
his rate of interest ranges from 18 to 24 per cent, and liis loans are on simple and mortgage 
bonds and also on the pledge of gold and silver ornaments. In spite of his usurious 
loans and of his not very fair and honest ways i he agriculturists and other village people 
go to him for loans ; they being ignorant and illiterate are quite unable to understand 
his crafty ways. To save these persons from the clutches of the sowcar the best remedy 
is to organise co-operative societies in all villages. The societies are the only institution)) 
which can promote the economic interests of the agriculturists and others if well-organised 
and well-managed. Constant efforts are to be made to propagate the co-operative prin¬ 
ciples and ideas and instil them into their minds by explaining to them how they can 
overcome their financial difficulties and improve their position by means of co-operative 
societies. 

The indigenous banker is far better than the sowcar . As he is doing banking business 
he rather hesitates for some reason or other to resort to all the nefarious ways of the 
towcar . He is not desirous to advance loans to agriculturists living in a village. He 
finances the traders, merchants and professional men. He also advances loans to Govern¬ 
ment, Railway and Municipal servants and laymen. His capital is made up of (I) the 
amount owned by him, (2) the amount deposited by people with him and (3) the amount 
borrowed by him. Ho borrows generally for short periods on promissory notes and 
mudati and tevani hundis . His working expenses are very low. Tho loans advanced 
by him are repayable on demand or on the expiry of the period agreed to by the borrower. 
If the interest is paid to him regularly and if there is no fear with regard to the stability 
of the borrower and the safety of his money he does not press for the repayment of the 
principal. The loan is renewed without any difficulty. 

Cash credits are not granted by him. He is not very fair and honest in his dealings. 
Implicit reliance cannot generally be placed on his word. If his present methods and 
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activities be reformed he will be very serviceable in the matter of financing agriculture, 
small trades and industries. I think there should be some legislation with regard to 
his duties, responsibilities and methods. 

The present number of jointstoekbanksis very small. It is necessary that they should 
be increased and that they should be managed by persons who are thoroughly honest 
and upright and have business habits. 

At present neither the indigenous banker or bank or sowcar nor even joint stock bank 
can finance the industry which requires finance for a long term in view of his small 
capital. 

So far as I know the indigenous banker or bank has not a large amount of money 
seeking employment, and the net return on his capital after making allowance for all 
expenses and losses that he may incur is about 12 to 18 per cent. 

The relations between indigenous banker or bank and other banks are not bad. The 
Imperial Bank is not as m ueh serviceable as it should be to Indian merchants, traders and 
industrialists. Its sympathy towards them, if there he any, is not practical. 

I would recommend the establishment of a Central Bank in the Presidency town with 
branches having local directorate in all district and market towns to do banking business 
and give financial accommodation to the indigenous banks, bankers, joint stock banks 
and also to co-operative banks. 

SECTION 111. 

The banking institutions which are mentioned below have been taking savings 
deposits :— 

(1) Postal savings bank- 

(2) The Imperial Bank. 

(3) Joint stock banks. 

(4) Co-operative banks. 

(5) Indigenous banks. 

The means now used for investment of savings as well as for encouraging savings and 
investment habit can be said to be the following :— 

(1) Deposits in the above-mentioned banks. 

(2) Provident funds. 

(3) Premiums on insurance policies. 

(4) Postal cash certificates. 

Out of the above-mentioned ban ks it is only the co-operative societies and banks which 
are making earnest endeavours to secure savings deposits. They are encouraging and 
promoting thrift among members and non-members by all possible means. 

Insurance companies and provident societies are also very useful in the matter of 
promoting investment, and savings habit. Joint stock banks can attract large deposits 
if the directors thereof are influential, respectable and honest men and if they are so well 
managed as to inspire confidence in the public about the safety of the deposit money. 

The Imperial Bank commands the confidence of the public as Government keeps 
thejr funds with it. It can get any amount of deposits without any trouble if it lowers 
its present rate of interest in case of poor and middle class people and if arrangements 
to receive and returnlbedepositsaresomadeustosuit the convenience of all the classes. 
The influence of co-operative societies and insurance companies and also provident 
societies .can he said to be conducive to savings and investment habit. 
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Additional capital is necessary for financing agriculture and industries; but -went 
amount is required one cannot state with any degree of exactness without accurate 
information, Relief of agricultural indebtedness will, no doubt, require a huge amount 
of capital. 

Postal cash certificates of still smaller value, bearing a little higher rate of interest, 
will enable the poor and middle classes to invest their savings in them. Government 
and Railway servants and professional men resort to them. 

I do not think that agricultural classes can be persuaded to purchase Government 
securities ; our experience is that the Government securities purchased by them at the 
war-time were sold by them at a great loss. They are averse to invest their money in 
Government securities again. 

Agriculturists invest their savings mostly in gold and silver ornaments and in land. 
They are not usually bent on making loans to fellow agriculturists. 

In view of the fact that almost all agriculturists are involved in debt it is not possible 
for them to have any surplus money to hoard. I do not subscribe to the view that there 
is a large amount hoarded by them. These persons having no strong boxes to keep their 
money are in the habit of keeping even the money which they require for current expenses 
under-ground as they think that it is safer to do so. 

Question 4. —Cheque-habit is growing popular though slowly. Educated classes 
and merchants use chequos. The abolition of stamp duty on them has facilitated the 
growth. 

I would suggest that the forms of cheques should be printed in English and local verna¬ 
cular and that the payee should he at liberty to sign the choquo in any language and in 
any way he likes. The general practice is now that the drawee now withholds payment 
if the payee does not write his name in his signature in the same letters and words as in 
his name written in the body of the cheque. If the payee be a true person and bn 
identified, the drawee should not raise such objections and withhold payment. 

As people were not used to the present inode of banking and investment and so the 
banking and investment habit is of slow growth in India. Conservatism, ignorance 
and illiteracy are a great hindrance to the growth of banking and investment habit. 
People will not hazard their savings in infant industries unless the directorate is such as 
to command their confidence and respect. 

Oral Evidence. 

14023. The Chairman : Rao Bahadur Valvekar, you are the Chairman of the Hubli 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd ?—Yes. 

14024. Are you also a practising pleader ?—I have retired since the last five years ; 
I had been practising for thirty-five years. 

14025. We have been told that legal procedure at present is very dilatory, and that 
is one of the reasons why some of the bankers are not in a position to advance loans at 
cheaper rate of interest than at present,. Do you think that is true. ?—The recovery 
is delayed. 

14020. Not only the recovery, but also the hearing of the ease ?—The hearing of the 
case does not take so much time ; the only delay is with regard to the recovery. 

Rao Bahadur K, R. Valvekar, 
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14027. Do you think it can be avoided 7—Tt can be avoided if the present system 
is improved. There sh ould be improvement in the present establishment. 

14028. Improvement in the people or moral ?—In the quality. 

14029. Another point made out is that the Insolvency Act is being abused ; is that 
so here ?—Not in this part. They have just begun to make use of the Insolvency Act 
here. 

14030. Do the cultivators not avail themselves of the Insolvency Act 1 —No; they 
d(f not know. 

14031. Do you think there should be any special provisions regarding rural 
insolvency ?—At present there is no necessity. 

14032. Are there no people hoavily indebted ?—They are heavily indebted, but 
I do not think they have made use of the Insolvency Act. 

14033. Are not several of them insolvent ?—Yes. 

14034. Do they still drag on ?—Yes, because they take loans from sowcars. 

14035. Do you not think that special provisions are necessary to bring to their 
notice the present law ?——It is not necessary. 

14036. Another suggestion is that equitable mortgages as in Presidency towns should 
also be introduced in some of the urban areas. Do you think it is necessary ?—I think 
it is quite necessary now in the headquarters of the district; if equitable mortgage 
is introduced, it will facilitate transactions. 

14037. Can you tell us why these equitable mortgages are introduced only in 
Presidency towns and not in other towns ?—Because the people are not educated. 
They do not know the procedure with regard to equitable mortgages. 

1403S. Supposing these equitable mortgages aro introduced universally, what 
Is- the danger t—There will be an increase in the number of fraudulent 
transactions. 

14039. How ?—The people do not know the procedure ; they keep documents with 
the creditor not as security but for safe custody, and the creditors make use of them. 

14040. In the case of equitable mortgages in Presidency towns a note has to be 
passed ?—Yes ; there the people know that they keep documents with the creditor as 
security for the debt- 

14041. Docs the membership of your bank consist of various classes of people ?— 
Yes ; of all castes too. 

14042. Are most of your loans for unproductive purposes ?—Not most, but 
a minor portion. 

14043. Do you not have two separate departments, one for financing trade or 
agriculture and the other for financing salary earners ?—No. 

14044; Do you not. think in a place like Hubli it is necessary to separate the 
two ?—Yes. 

14045. Do you do money-lending business as well as banking business ?—Yes. 

14046, Do these go together ?—Yes. 

14047. To what extent are you financing trade and agriculture ?—There is no limit, 

14048. What is the amount of your individual loans f—Fifteen to twenty 
thousand rupees. 

MO Y 106—71 
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14049. Are there many such loans ?—There are three or four such loans, but there 
are many loans of two thousand to five thousand rupees ; they are only for short periods, 
for about six months to one year. 

14050. Where do the traders and industrialists in your town get their finance from 
besides the Urban Bank 7—There are some marwarie. 

14051. Do they charge a higher rate of interest 7—Yes. 

14052. Why do people go to them ?—Nowadays the Bombay merchants have their 
own agents here. They do not wish to become members of our bank, because their 
principals stay in Bombay. They want loans on mudali hundis, and we do not give 
them loans. 

14053. Do you not cash mudati hundis ?- • We had been doing that both for members 
and non-members, but since last year we have not been doing that business. 

14054. Not even for members 7—Even for members we did not do it last year, 
because the traders endorse these hundU. All the parties to the hundi, namely, the 
drawer the drawee and the endorsee, must be members. Generally the drawer is 
a member but not the endorsee. * 

14055. You have capital of eight lakhs ?—Yes. 

14056. Is it mostly your own capital ?—Yes. 

14057. Do you not borrow from the Central Bank 7—Never; we do not require any 
loans from any banks. If we want money we can attract deposits. 

14058. Have you surplus 7—We have. 

14059. What interest do you pay on deposits 7—5 per cent, for one year und 
5£ per cent, for two years. 

14060. Do you take long-term deposits 7—We used to take, but since last year we 
have stopped it. 

14061. Why 7—We have to pay high rate of interest and we have surplus. 

14062. Do you give long-term loans 7—Only for two years. 

14063. What is your rate on loans 7—Up to Rs. 500 it is 12 per cent, and above 
Rs. 500, 9 per cent. 

14064. Do you want people to borrow larger amounts 7—That is not the case. The 
rate should be lower for larger amounts. We generally give loans to poor people, bhangis 
and mahars. They have to pay 18 to 25 per cent, to so wears, and they do not grumble 
to give us 12 per cent. 

14065. If a man with good credit borrows from you, he will take Rs. 600 instead 
of Rs. 500 7—Yes, that is the case, because the rate will be lower for sums above 
Rs. 500. 

14066. I expect this has been a point of contention between you and the Department 
for a number of years 7—Yes; but when these people can get loans at very high rates, 
at 50 to 70 per oent., they do not grumble paying 9 to 12 per cent. Even the Railway 
employees get loans at very high rates, 

14067. So you can say that the rate of interest should depend on the security rather 
than on the amount borrowed 7—The only security they can give is personal security 
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and some sureties; they have no properly. We generally take a number of sureties, 
about ten, for mahara and bhangia. 

14068. Are you doing all the business that joint stock banks do ?—Yes. 

14069. Are there any joint stock banks in Hubli ?—There is a branch of the Dharwar 
Bank. The head offic e is in Dharwar. 

14070. Does your bank oompete with the Dharwar Bank 1 —They do not do much 
banking business ; they lend money on the mortgage of houses. 

14071. What are your difficulties as regards the hundi business ?—There has been 
difficulty about remittance; we cannot remit money to Bombay as easily as we had 
been doing. 

14072. Why 1 —Before last year we had been remitting money to the Provincial 
Bank by cheques. We were not using remittance transfer receipts, because the 
concession or the privilege given by the Imperial Bank was that up to Rs. 5,000 they 
were not charging any commission and above Rs. 6,000 they were charging one anna 
commission. And when they came to know that we were doing hundi business on a 
large scale they thought that it would affect their interest, and they withdrew the 
concession. 

14073. Did your bank suffer because they withdrew the concession ?—They 
withdrew it last year, but before that they came in our way and contended that hundi 
business should not be done by urban banks. 

14074. How did it affect your business ?—-The Imperial Bank made a report to 
Government, and Government wrote to the Registrar and the Registrar asked for our 
explanation. The Registrar had to come all the way from his headquarters to Hubli 
to settle the point and he said that we should not do hundi business with regard to 
non-members. But, as I told you, the non-memberB come in in one way or the other, 
and, therefore, it is not possible to do hundi business if such a restriction is placed, 

14076. What was the final order passed ?—The final order passed was that we should 
not do hundi business with non-members. 

14076. Supposing you are told that you are not to make use of the concession of free 
transfer of funds or of getting cheques up to Rs. 6,000 free of commission, would you 
be able to do hundi business as you used to do before ?—There must be some arrangement 
for remittance to Bom bay. 

14077. Supposing you are given the same rates as other banks are given ?■— 
If we are allowed to do business with non-members we can do that. 

14078. Can you revive your hundi business, if the concessions are withdrawn and 
you have to pay the same rate as other banks ?—We can do it, but not to the same 
extent as before. 

14079. You say that when the lingayot or the Brahmin lends money, his conditions 
are stiller than those of the marwari, because the former has always an eye on the land 
of the agriculturist. At what rate do they lend ?—The lingayals charge 12 per cent, 
and the marwaris 18 per cent. The marwari wants only a high rate of interest,- he 
does not care for land. 

14080. You say that co-operative societies in rural areas are not doing well because 
of the party spirit displayed by members of the managing committee. Are you speaking 
generally of all societies ?—I am Chairman of the Supervising Union, and 1 know it 
from my experience of these societies. 
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14081. Which part of the district yon are acquainted with —My personal experience 
o£ societies is inHublitalufca. I was in charge of 34 societies, and I have found that there 
are two parties in each and evory village, and I advise thenuto have a separate society 
for each party. 

14082. Do the managing committee members advance loans to the members of their 
own party ?—Yes, and they do not care even with regard to the ability of the man to 
whom they advance loans. 

14083. What about the members of the other party ?—If they are not members of 
the managing committee, they do not get anything. Generally members of one party 
oome into power. 

14084. How many of the 34 societies do that'!—Most of them. There is only one 
society in each village and 1 find two parties in the society. 

14085. Are these part ios due to political elections ?—N o ; they are due to purely 
local matters ; they have nothing to do with political elections. 

14086. Still you say that of all the financing agencies the co-operative society is the 
best ?—Yes, there should be two societies in a village. 

14087. Do yon think if there is a separate societj'- for each party, it will work well ?— 
Certainly; there will be a healthy competition. 

14088. There might be further parties in the new society 7—Then again there should 
be separate societies. 

14089. What is the “ Savings ticket system ” that you refer to in your statement ?— 
The savings tickets are of the denomination of two annas, four annas and a rupee. 
These tickets are printed. When a person purchases a ticket, he hands it over to th© 
secretary. 

14090. When I—At any time. 

14091. Is this issued in the office itself ?—It might be sold by the members 
also privately, because each member is given a certain number of tickets, and he sells 
it at his convenience. The man who buys these tickets should go to the office and hand 
them over to the secretary and the secretary credits the amount covered, by these tickets 
to the savings deposit account. 

14092. Is this savings deposit ?—Yes; we pay 5 per cent, interest in order 
to encourage thrift. 

14093. Have you also savings deposit account 1 —Yes. 

14094. What interest do you pay on savings deposit account ?—3-A per cent. 

14095. Are the conditions of both the system similar ?—Practically the same. 

14096. How much have you received on these savings tickets deposits }—About 
Es. 1,600. People have not come to know of the system. 

14097. How many indigenous bankers are there in Hubli ?—There are Brahmin and 
marwari shroffs. 

14098. Do they do banking business ?—Yes ; they buy and sell hundu, and they also 
buy and sell gold. 

44099. Do they take deposits ?—The Brahmin shroffs do not take deposits. 

Hao Bahadur K, li. I'alvelcar. 
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14100. Bo matnoatis take deposits ?—Even marumris do not take deposits. 

14101. If a man wants to deposit, haa he to go to a bank ?—Yes ; they used to keep 
deposits with some dalals, but now they do not do it. 

14102. You say: -“In the interests of the agriculturists it is necessary that there 
should be a limit to the number of the persons who make loans to them.” How are you 
going to do-that ?—If you introduce the system of Licensing money-lenders, you will 
limit the number. \ 

14103. Bo you get any facilities from the Imperial Bank except those which you 
mentioned and which were withdrawn ! Have you cash credit ?—I have a current, 
account. The Imperial Bank has given cash credit to the Provincial Bank ; I have not 
yet asked for it. 

14104. What makes you say that the Imperial Bank kelps only European merchants 
and rich and influential Indian merchants ?—I say it from my experience. 

14105. What is your experience 1 —1 wanted to deposit my Bank’s money, but they 
said they cannot take it. They refused to receive deposits. I know it as a matter of 
fact. 

14106. Do individual merchants get facilities from the Imperial Bank ?—I think here 
they do not give any facility to the individual merc hants. 

14107. Bo men with credit and security approach the Imperial Bank ?—They have 
approached, but I do not know what security they offer, but I know that the Bank does 
not give any facility to them. 

14108. You say that the conduct of the dalals is not so very righteous ; what are the 
defects ?—These cotton dalals in Hubli do not deal honestly with the agriculturists. 

14109. In what way 'With regard to weight, with regard to rates and with regard 
to everything. 

14110. Is there no com petition amongst the dalals J—There is competition; but they 
advance money indiscriminately to the agriculturists and do not keep correct accounts. 
With regard to weights, they have no good reputation, and with regard to the rate also 
they say one rate and at the time of adjusting the accounts they write a different rate ; 
in other words, their conduct is not very honest or righteous. 

14111. You say : “ It may be said that the co-operative societies have succeeded in 
meeting the financial needs of their members to a great extent.” It seems to be contra¬ 
dictory to what you said that nearly half the members do not get money at all ?—That 
is on account of two parties in the society. 

14112. You saj that the indigenous bankers accept deposits and pay interest of 
9 to 12 per cent. Do they pay such high rates of interest ?—Yes ; because they require 
money. 

14113. Do they receive deposits during the busy season only ?—They receive it 
in off season too. 

14114. You say, to save the agriculturist from the clutches of sowcars the best remedy 
is to organise co-operative societies in all villages. Do you think any propoganda is 
necessary 1 —Yes, there should be propaganda firBt before new societies are started. 

14115. What is the tevani hundi, to which you refer in your statement ?—They do 
not send it to the tlrawoe ; they draw the hundi, and keep it for some period. 
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14ll6. la it not the same as nvudati hundi ?—No; they draw the hundi and keep it 
for two or three months. 

14117. Is it a demand draft '!—It is just like a demand draft; but there is a mutual 
arrangement to keep it for two or three months. 

14118. Is it not to be sold ?—It is neither to be sold nor to be negotiated. 

14119. Is there a particular form f—No. 

14120. Do they fix the date ?—They do not fix the date in the body of the document 
at all; but there is a mutual arrangement to keep it for two or three months just like 
a mudati hundi. 

14121. Why do they do that ?—They think that they would lose their credit by 
passing bonds or promissory notes. 

14122. Is it done to escape the stamp duty ?—Not to save the stamp duty hut to keep 
up their credit, because they think that they will lose their credit by passing a bond or 
promissory note. 

14123. Professor Kale : You said that most of your clients are people who use their 
loans productively j but from certain calculations made I find that 55 per cent, of the 
loans are non-productive. I have calculated from the statistics in your statement classi¬ 
fying members according to occupation. For instance, school-masters, clerks and work¬ 
shop employees are people who are not likely to borrow for productive purposes ?—They 
do not take loans from us. Tanners and shoe-makers tako loans from us. Bhangis 
and mahars take loans. But ladies, doctors and pleaders do not take loans ; there are 
many of them who do not take any loans from us. 

14124. Is it only a classification of membership ?—Yes; they become members 
just to encourage co-operative members. 

14125. Do the bhangis and mahars borrow ?—Yes. 

14126. The Chairman : What do they borrow for ?—For domestic purposes ; they 
were borrowing from Pathans at 75 to 150 per cent. 

14127. Professor KaU : With regard to your suggestion that in villages where there 
are factions two societies should he started, do you think that a village can stand two 
societies {—Yes ; there should uot be any limit to membership. In the Punjab there 
are societies where there are only twenty members, and in that case there will be a better 
arrangement and better administration of societies. 

14128. Do you think it will be carried on profitably even with twenty members V— 
Yes ; it will be conducted on co-operative principles. 

14129. Are we to understand that alter all these years co-operation has failed when 
there are factions in every village ?—It has failed, and they do not at all know. Apart 
from that no serious attempt has been made to make them understand the principles 
of co-operation. 

14130. So practically you will have to begin on new foundation ?—Not new 
foundation ; but it is better that there should be propaganda work before we start 
societies. 

14131. Was it not done before ?—Propaganda has not been largely done unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Boo Bahadur K. R. Valvelcar. 
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14132. What is the dividend that you give to your shareholders I—9 per cent. 

14133. Why should your bank not be able to remit money to Bombay just as other 
people in the bazar do ? Why should you rely on Government concession ?—The mar- 
toon's remit money in many ways; they either send currency notes by insured post or 
send half notes by registered post, but we cannot remit money in that way. 

14134. Can you not buy hundis on Bombay in the local bazar from shroffs ?—I do 
not think it is safe. 

14135. The shroffs are able to remit thousands of rupees ?—Now-a-days I am of 
opinion that it is not a safe concern. 

14136, Have you tried it ?—I did try about two years ago, but many of them have 
become insolvent. 

14137. We have been told by representatives of shroffs that they have no difficulty 
in remitting money and they have suffered no losses ?—They have suffered losses. As 
a matter of fact 1 know that they suffered losses in Hubli. 

14138. Do yon think that for co-operative banking it is not safe ?—It is not safe 
for co-operative banks to do it. 

14139. Mr. Buckley : In the classification of members, you show that there are 275 
weavers and artisans, but further on you say that the weaving industry requires finance. 
Do you finance these weavers at all ?—We do not finance them, because they have their 
own society. Before the weavers’ society was started, some of the weavers who were 
members of our society were getting some money. 

14140. Is this society of weavers able to finance itself, or is it short of money ?—It 
is short of money. 

14141. You said a short while back that you stopped taking long-term deposits. 
Is that because you have exhausted all the means of lending money ?—No; but at present 
wo cannot lend money indiscriminately, because there is not much trade in Hubli and 
many of the merchants have become insolvent, and the condition of merchants is not 
as it was before, and, therefore, it is not safe to lend money to them without good security, 
which they are not able to give at present. 

14142. So you deliberately slow down your policy of lending ?—Yes ; and, therefore, 
I have stopped taking deposits, 

14143. Mr. Kamal: Speaking about the branch of the Imperial Bank, are the 
merchants satisfied with the working of the Bank ?—So far as my information goes 
there are complaints ; they are not satisfied. 

14144. What are the complaints ?—They do not give facilities. 

14145. We were told by the Secretary and Treasurer of the Imperial Bank in Bombay 
that they give accommodation against agricultural produce in the mofussil to zemindars. 
Do you know if there are any difficulties ?—About two years back they used to advance 
against cotton seed. I do not know the terms ; but the merchants did not like to take 
advances. 

14146, About the weawng industry, you said that there was a society for weavers. 
What more do they require V Do they require finance ?—Yes ; they require long-term 
finance. Now the trade is dull, and they require long-term loans to be repaid by easy 
instalments. Such an arrangement will improve their position. 

14147. Is the weaving industry carried in old fashion in Hubli f—Yes. 
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14148. How do they manage the salesmanship 1 —They take it on the bazar day or 
they take it to the shops. 

14149, Do they send the goods to the man from whom they borrow ?—They do it 
sometimes. 

14150. In the case of members of the weaving society, who borrow from the society, 
where do they sell their articles ?—They borrow from the society, but they do not borrow 
against finished articles. 

14151. Are they at liberty to sell their finished articles anywhere they like ?—Yes. 

14152. Do they require any help for selling their finished articles ?—They do require 
help ; there is no society for selling. 

14153. Is there any society, which can advance money to weavers, so that they can 
hold on 1 —I think the present society can do it. 

14154. So far as your taluka goes, have there been any new societies formed during 
the last year or two ?—I have no information. There are at present thirty-four 
societies. 

14155. If this suggestion of yours to have a society for each faction in the village 
is carried into effect, do you think sound societies could be brought into existence ?— 
Yes; the present societies will improve. 

14156. Has this been suggested to the Department?—No; I have been advising 
only the village people to have separate society for each party. 

14157. Mr. V. L. Mehta : You said that you have given out loans of as much as 
fifteen thousand rupees to one individual. On what security have you advanced such 
loans ?—Mortgage of houses and lands and on two sureties. 

14158. A suggestion has been made to us that urban banks like yours should be 
allowed to advance money to large customers. What do you think of that 
suggestion ?—I think it is a good suggestion. 

14169. In that case the small and large men will all be mixed together. And do you 
not think the needs of small members will he neglected ?—.Tn urban banks there are not 
factions. 

14160. If there is a proposal for fifty thousand rupees to one individual, the bank 
will look to such a proposal instead of to demands from a hundred members requiring 
five hundred rupees ?—The principle of co-operation ahould be understood, and preference 
should be given to small people. 

14161. In case of banks with small resources, do you not think these banks will be 
in difficulty if they advance large sums ?—They will have to use their discretion. They 
must give preference to the small loans, and if they have surplus they can advance large 
sumB. 

14162. Another suggestion has been made to us that the urban co-operative bonks 
might be permitted to deal with institutions registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
that is, admit small companies to membership and make them advances ?—I have 
admitted them to membership and I have been advancing loans to them. But now- 
a-days the Departmental order is that they should not be made members. 

14163. Wha t is your own view ?—Under the present rules they can be made members, 
and there is no objection. 

Kao Bahadur K. B, Valvelar, 
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14164. Are not the principles of working of these institutions different from the 
principles of the working of your bank ?—Supposing there are ginning and pressing 
factories, what objection is there to finance them if the bank has surplus funds ? 

14165. Are not these urban banks supposed to consist of individuals and not 
corporations ?—They are supposed to encourage trade and industry. And the presses 
and gins aro industries, so what objection is there to assist these presses and gins, if 
banks have sufficient capital ?—As I said preference should always be given to small 
people. 

14166. About these low paid workers either in the Municipality or in the Railways, 
do you think it is desirable for them to join a people’s bank like yours rather than run 
separate societies 1 —These employers do not take any interest. 

14167. Not even in the Municipality ?—I was a Municipal member for thirty-five 
years. I have occupied all the posts from the membership to the Presidentship. It is 
for this reason that I have started the society. 

14168. Are there any difficulties about recovering from these small people ?—No ; 
I send my clerk to them on the pay day. Although they are honest people, such things 
are necessary in the beginning. 

14169. You said that you enjoy from the Imperial Bank the facility of sending to 
Bombay cheques on the Hubli branch which would be credited in your account in Bom¬ 
bay at par. Do you know whether it is a special facility allowed to the co-operative 
bank, or is it allowed to other customers also ?—1 think it was a special facility, and the 
Imperial Bank was benefited, because I was keeping my bank’s cash balances there, and 
they were not allowing any interest on our current accounts. It is lately that they have 
withdrawn the privilege. 

14170. You suggest that land mortgage banks might be started in different talukas, 
but will you have people to w ork them ?—I think wo can get them in some tuluka. 

14171. You suggest the replacing of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act by 
.some measure on the lines of the Co-operative Societies Act.. Does that mean that 
you have more faith in constructive method rather than protective legislation ?—Yes ; 
a co-operative society is the best remedy ; the only difficulty is that it is not well- 
managed. 

14172. The Chairman: I expect you are also a member of the District Central 
Bank ?—Yes. 

14173. Is that working properly ?—To tell you frankly, it is not doing its business 
properly. 

14174, Has there been no meeting for some time ?—No. 

141,75. Why it is not working well ?—It is due to factions and parties. They do not 
care fop the interests of societies; they want their own people on the directorate of the 
bank. 

14176. This was one of the best banks. Since when has it happened ?—I was also 
a director for some time in the beginning. 

14177. Was it working well then ?—1 may say so. Now-a-days it is not working 
well. They do not look to the interests of societies. 

14178. What interests do they look to ?—I cannot say that. 

iThe witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. B. ANKALIGI, The Ankaligi Bank, Ltd., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.—The agriculturist in the .Dharwar district obtains finance (a) for 
expenses during cultivation from (I) his village nowcar or marwadi, (2) dalals in the 
marketing town, (3) Co-operative societies, (4) Joint, stock banks, (b) for capital and 
permanent improvements from (1) Government, (2) Co-operative societies, (3) Joint 
stock banks and (4) sotvears, and (c) for other special needs, e.g., failure of monsoon, 
for land revenue, &c., from (1) sowmrs, (2) Co-operative societies and (3) Joint stock 
hanks. 

Tho rate of interest charged on loans varies according to the nature of security he ofiers 
and the amount he borrows and the institution from which he secures his loan. 

Government and the Imperial Bank lend out money at rates varying from 5 per 
cent, to 8 per cent. The Imperial Bank has a flat rate of 6 per cent, on loans advanced 
against solid gold and silver and the Bank rate varieR according to season if the loan is 
advanced against gilt-edged securities. 

Co-operative societies advance loans only to their members on joint bonds or 
on mortgage of immovable property at rates varying from 9 to 12 per cent., with a clause 
for penal interest of about the same rate in case of default, which works out invariably 
at 3 or 4 per cent, over and above the agreed rate. 

The joint stock banks advance loans on the pledge of ornaments and on personal and 
joint promissory notes, bonds, personal or joint, or mortgages of immovable property ; 
and their rate of interest varies from 7 to 12 per cent, according to the nature of the 
securities. If the party desires a loan against his own deposits, they charge only 1 per 
cent, over the deposit rate. On ornaments they charge from 7 to 12 per cent., accord¬ 
ing to the amount of the loan. On bonds a rate of 12 per cent, is charged, 

The village sowcar usually charges 12 per cent, to 18 per cent, interest. In the case 
of ornaments he charges from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

The Imperial Bank does not advance small loans and it is not possible for the common 
agriculturist to approach and secure loans from the Imperial Bank. But even the 
common agriculturist may contrive to secure small loans from Government if the same is 
required for purposes specified in the Agriculturists’ Loans Act when he has some 
influence with the village officers. But now-a-days Government rarely advance loans 
to individual agriculturists. They advance their Inccavi loans through central tanks 
and co-operative societies. 

The co-operative and joint stock banks do invariably insist upon the mortgage of 
immovable property when the amount is a big one and the loan is to stand over for a 
longer period than a year. 

The sowcar does his lending business on the same lines as those of joint stock and 
co-operative banks. 

The dalals or marwaris finance to such persons as are likely to become their prospective 
customers in their trade. 

Mr, K. B. Ankaligi, 
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Question 2. —The agriculturist, as he reaps his crops, takes them to the nearest dalal 
whom he knows and entrusts the sale thereof to him and receives from him the maximum 
amount the dalal is willing and ready to advance against the goods. The agriculturist is 
illiterate and is not in a position to know the central market rate of the goods he has 
sent to the market nor has he the patience to wait for the better price. Under the 
circumstances the ryot goes to his dalal and troubles him for the price of his goods. The 
dalal talcing advantage of the ignorance and impatience of the ryot tries to satisfy him 
by paying him small advances according to his necessity and knocks down the goods for 
the lbwest possible rate and dehits the ryot with all possible charges i.e., such high rate 
of interest as may be possible to charge on the amount advanced, dalaii, godown rent, 
insurance and other < barges, charity, ete. But even the amount that may become due to 
him is not paid to him promptly. Some of the amount is paid in the shape of goods 
required by the ryot and the balance is paid in cash and that too after many visits and 
reminders. 

Thus the facilities for the sale of the ryot's produce are very meagre and he has hardly 
any credit facilities to support liim for waiting till he gets good price for his goods. The 
Imperial Bank is no doubt advancing money on the security of cotton and other export¬ 
ing goods stocked in their own godowns or godowns in their complete charge. But 
this arrangement can be taken advantage of only by the merchants in Hubli where the 
Imperial Bank has a branch. 

In this line the co-operative societies can do a lot of good to the ryot. A thoroughly 
businesslike co-operative sale society for the sale of principal crops should be organised 
which should, as far as possible, value the produce brought by the ryot as a temporary 
arrangement, and immediately on valuation the ryot should be asked to draw a hundi 
on the sale society against the goods delivered by him and the sale society should 
accept the hundi and hand it over to the ryot. The ryot should deliver this accepted 
hundi to the wholesale co-operative stores to be organised at a principal central place. 
The wholesale co-operative stores, as soon as it receive.? the accepted hundi, should give 
him the necessary credit and supply him with all the goods required by tbe ryot. This 
arrangement will naturally satisfy the urgent necessity of the ryot and he will wait for a 
length of time for the final settlement of his acoountwith the co-operative sale society. 
The co-operative sale society also in their turn should act as the ryot's agent and trustee 
aud should try to wait and bargain for the best possible rate and price for the goods, and 
when the price is finally settled the sale society should transfer the amount due to the 
ryot through the wholesale co-operative stores. The co-operative sale society in con¬ 
sultation with the co-operative wholesale stores should try to secure such goods a's the 
wholesale stores may require from the manufacturer or wholesale merchants in exchange 
for the price it may have to receive from them. By this arrangement the ryot gets 
advantage both in the matter of sale of his goods and the purchase of the goods lie re¬ 
quires. He sells his produce at the dearest possible rate and secures his goods at the 
cheapest possible rate thus benefiting himself in both the transactions, by which 
process the buying power of the ryot is improved. 

Question 3.—In our district the prices of the land varies according to the nature of the 
soil and its situation. The agricultural red soil is sold at Rs, 10 to 50 per acre, and black 
soil varies from Rs. 100 to 200. At Government sales it fetches nearly 50 per cent. 
of the above, at Court sales about 60 per cent, and at private negotiations about 76 
per cent. 

Question 4.—Lands held under the Watan Act and Restricted Tenures, shetsanadi 
lands, are not accepted by way of mortgages. 
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A land mortgage bant has newly been started in our district. It has not yet begun 
its work. The Bank has been registered under the Co-operative Act at the beginning of 
the year. I learn the Bank lias been receiving applications for loans in numbers. They 
aro authorised to raise capital by shares and debentures. 

The Record of Rights Register does not give good and complete information about 
dispute that is going on about the property. Such information is absolutely necessary 
for the purchaser and the person entering into some transaction regarding the same. 
It takes some mouths for a copy of a registered deed to reach the village officer from the 
Sub-registrar and some years for a copy of the decree to reach the village from the 
Court. The difficulties may he solved by insisting on the maintenance of a register 
regarding disputes and prospective deeds. The village officer should keep a record 
showing the purposes for which copies of the Record of Rights are supplied and the 
Sub-registrar should insist upon the verification of the title by village officer brought 
for registration. 

This procedure will give the village officer all possible scope for keeping a record of the 
disputes and the intending documents regarding the land in question. 

The full working capital of the land mortgage bank should be derived from the shares 
and debentures only. The debenture bonds should carry guarantee from Government 
both for the principal and interest, inasmuch as the period of repayment is to spread 
over many years and for generations. The land mortgage bank should give, necessary 
seats to Government on their board of management to keep efficient check and should 
maintain a Government administrative officer. 

The land mortgage bank should raise its capital by debentures bearing interest at 
a rate not exceeding (i per cent, and it should lend out money at a rate not exceeding 
7 per cent. I per cent, interest margin is ordinarily sufficient to meet all expenses 
of management. 

Question 7. —The co-operative banks have no free dealings with the joint stock banks 
or indigenous banks or bankers. The rural co-operative societies have not so far 
attracted sufficient local capital. They mainly depend upon the central banks for 
their finance. The urban bank3 are in a position to attract sufficient local deposits ; 
but they discourage deposits by offering low rates of interest for their deposits. They 
have no free scope for investments. They are keeping their surplus funds at a lower 
rate in the central banks or invest them in gilt-edged securities which gives them poor 
return. 

The Karnatak Central Bank has also, I learn, an unduly large surplus balance which 
shows its inability to utilise all its funds. 

Tho co-operative societies have so far not done any systematic work in financing any 
special class of people, such as small trader or artisan or agriculturist. 

Question 8,—The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be abolished altogether. 
It has brought much distrust between honest sowcars and good debtors. The distrust 
has gone to such an extent that good uneducated debtor has simply to act according to 
the dictates of tho sowcar and the result is that the debtor has to pass bonds for double 
the amount of the debt or has to pass an out-and-out sale instead of a mortgage bond or 
has to rely wholly or solely on the word of the sowcar or has to agree to the passing of an 
award and a consequent decree thereon leaving thereafter no legal remedy to the 
debtor. 

Mr. K, B. dnkaliyi■ 
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She Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act instead of giving relief to the agriculturist- 
has. destroyed all his credit. 

Question 9.—The interest charged by the sowcar is not exorbitant. He gives 
rebates in deserving cases. The Usurious Loan Act has not therefore been used so much 
in our district. 

I am not in favour of passing any enactment for the control of money-lending business, 
because in villages chere arc small investors who are benevolent and the poor agricul¬ 
turist is likely to derive much help from such persons. If an enactment is made the 
village ryot will lose such help and he has to come to town for petty loans which 
becomes a hardship both to the poor agriculturist and the small investors. 

SECTION II. 

Question 1.—In Dhanvar the indigenous banker is a sowcar doing the business of 
money-lending only. Very few persons agree to receive deposits and pay interest and 
fewer people do the business of transmission of money by hundis or cheques. 

Question 2.—He lends out money to the agriculturist if he comes to him for a loan. 
He advances loan on ornaments, personal or joint promissory note or a simple mortgage 
bond. He does not keep any godown and has no mind to advance on goods booked by 
rail against railway receipt or goods ordered under railway receipt against the same nor 
against raw material of any industry. 

Question 3.—So far as my knowledge goes I do not think that, with the exception 
of a few good sowcars, the ordinary sowcar is able to advance or has advanced as much 
as co-operative societies or joint stock banks have done. Each individual concern does 
not go over lakh. Their volume of business is not such as would give employment to 
one or two whole-time clerks. Their expenses are on a modest scale. Usually the sowcar 
works himself and in case of necessity takes the assistance of one or two clerks. The 
sowcar has no mind to consult or co-operate with another sowcar or bank. The indi¬ 
genous bank relies wholly and solely on his own personal capital. He does not receive 
deposits because he does not want to work for another and give a guaranteed interest- 
on the capital of others which he thinks to be risky, nor does he -want to wait on and 
serve the depositor. In spite of all this, I do not think the sowcar earns more than 8 or 
9 per cent, on the total capital invested by him in the concern. 

Question 7.—I do not think there is any serious prejudice against the sowcar. Some 
of the sovjcars are much talked off. Their dealings are honest and benevolent. Their 
rate of interest is low'. They keep good accounts which can be relied upon, but- still the 
courts do not attach any importance. They try to set aside their agreed rate of interest. 
They are disbelieved on the dishonest contentions of their opponents. 1 suggest that 
the burden of proving the contentions against the accounts of tbe sowcar should be thrown 
upon the party alleging it. 

Question 8. —The indigenous banker keeps accounts under single entry system and 
is very simple in nature— kirdi and khaiavani system. They arc willing and ready 
to show the accounts of their customer to him if a dispute arises. They also give copies 
of the same when required by the customer. They actually supply copies of verified 
extracts of their khata and kirdi at the time of filing a suit. The certified extract of 
khata and kirdi should be admitted as evidence in civil courts if the indigenous banker 
docs not- follow any other business or keeps an independent and separate account of 
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banking business.—Bankers would surely protest against any unnecessary law Tfhieh 
outs obstructions in the way of their business. 

Question 9. —It is not possible for the indigenous bankers or banks to supply suffi¬ 
cient capital to meet the demands of their customers. Their resources are limited. 
They often times refuse loan on some ground or the other, but they do not directly admit 
their insufficiency of capital. 

Question 10.—Important indigenous bankers whose capital is oyer Rs. 25,000 or 
who pay income tax should be recognised and treated as bankers and they should be 
given rights of membership to the bankers’ association of the locality and they should he 
required to place 5 per cent, of their business capital as a reserve fund in the Central 
Reserve Bank of the locality which should in turn be affiliated to the Provincial and 
National Reserve Bank. The local reserve hank should have a board of management- of 
its own and should have the right to send representatives to Provincial and National 
Reserve Banks. The Reserve Bank should not deal directly with individual customers, bur 
rediscount or advance loans only on the bonds or instruments of the individual banks 
or indigenous bankers. 

Question 11.—I do not think we have any surplus funds lyiug idle with the indigenous 
bankers in our district which does not find employment. 

SECTION III. 

Question 1. —The existing facilities for savings and investments are : (1) in the rural 
area we have postal savings banks, 

(2) In the urban areas we have the urban and the central co-operative banks or their 
branches and the joint stock banks or their branches and the Imperial Bank’s branch 
at Hubli, 

(3) In the rural areas the rural co-operative societies accept only fixed deposits. 
They are not allowed to accept savings deposits even, not to speak of current deposits. 

The influence of co-operative societies in this matter has been marvellous. It ha. 
educated the people to become thrifty. They have developed banks and have 
encouraged the people to become more prudent. They have given more business to 
the insurance and provident societies. I am of opinion that good rural societies may 
lie allowed to open savings bank accounts. 

By constant preaching and education, money under the control of persons who have 
no desire to earn interest may be attracted. Many of the Mahomedans, who are 
prohibited by their religion to earn interest, are now coming round and have been 
depositing their funds in banks. They may be attracted to join an institution in the 
system of a chill or bisi fund which will serve as a charitable institution or they may 
be induced to join the insurance or provident fund which does not come in the way of 
their belief. 

The agriculturist when lie has surplus fund and has no immediate use for the same, would 
prefer to buy gold because it will please his family if the same is converted into ornaments. 
He may also use the ornaments on festive occasions, holidays and in marriages as pre¬ 
sents. He will pledge them when he is in want of money. He can easily sell them when 
he has an occasion to purchase landed property which may be required for his additional 
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activities. Investment in land gives him ante income. It does not fluctuate, no rapid 
depreciation and it is a necessity. A man having no lands has no status in society. He 
is not easily married. He has no credit. The fluid money may be Squandered away 
easily and. quickly. Landed property will be retorted to of, a last resort inasmuch as 
some formalities have to be gone through before transfer. Hence people prefer landed 
property first and then gold and silver. 

A. Postal cash certificates are popular only among the educated class and especially 
among Government servants who do not care to enquire about profitable investments. 
I do not think that Government should increase the rate of cash certificate. They should 
not compete with local hanks and hankers by giving more laeilities and attractive terms 
to savings bank deposits, cash certificates and treasury bills. 

Question 3.—nowadays people have begun to take advantage of cheques. Merchants 
and business people transmit their money by cheques, But its circulation is very' much 
limited. They uso more as an instrument fox withdrawal of deposit money. The aboli¬ 
tion of stamp duty has a good effect and cheques have increased in number. Educated 
people only use cheques. 

I am for using cheques for the payment to be made to Government and bank 
employees. But Such cheques should be crossed and the payee’s specimen signature 
should appear on the lace of the cheque. Government and Local Bodies and 
Municipalities ought to move in such matters very early. They may do more good and 
popularise cheques very quickly, because their payments are numerous. Though 
Government have in all their circulars relating to payments have published that 
payments should be made by cheques, they rarely issue cheques in regard to such 
payments. 

In the case of eour'r. cheques it is hardly possible to accept cheques issued by them, 
because the High Court circular states that it should be cashed on the same day which 
is well nigh impossible and the practice is against the principle of banking. A cheque 
should not be considered at,ale befoie si a months as all bankers consider. Hence I draw 
the attention of the Committee to this hard restriction in High Court circular regarding 
court cheques. It requires to lie amended at an early date. 

Oral Evidence. 

14179, The Chwnnan Mr. Ankaligi, you are the Managing Director of the Ankaligi 
Bank, Ltd., Dharwar ?—Yes. 

14180. Is it a joint, stuck bank ?—It is a private joint stock bank. 

34181. Is it a sort of partnership ?- It is a registered body under the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act which differs from partnership. 

14182. Have you share capital?—Yes, The number of shareholders is limited to 
SO and there is some restriction on the transfer cf shares ; that i?whyjt in called a private 
joint stock hank. 

14183. Is your business exactly that of a joint stock bank ?-—Yen. 

14184. Have you to submit your balance sheet to the Registrar of Joint- 
Stock Banks ?—We have t,o submit our membership list- every year and not the balance 
sheet, It has to he audited and the other restrictions are there. 

14185. If there U a change in partnership, is that, to he submitted 't —Yes, every year. 



•14186. Can you tell us what your capital is !—Our paid-up share capital is 
Jls. 15,000; the general reserve fund is Us, 1,000 and the special reserve for depreciation 
is about Rs. 3,000. 

14137. Do you take deposits 7—Yes, 

14108. Do you get any help from the Imperial Bank of India or any other joint stock 
bank 7—Yes, I have an overdraft from the Imperial Bank of India, the Bank of 
Baroda and the American 'Express Co,, Die., Bombay, 

14189, Whom do you usually finance^ —I give preference to commercial people anfl 
small men. 

141.90, Are your loans usually short-term loans ?—Yea, they are from one month to 
three mouths, 

14191. Do you do any Imndi business ?—Yes, through cheques drawn on the 
Imperial Bank and the Bank ol Baruda. 

14192. Is there much hundi business done '/-■ ■ T do not buy Imndis. In Dbarwar 
especially there are no merchants who sell hundts. 

14193. Is there not much of export from here ?—There is, 

14194. How do they transport money to sellers f—The buyers issuo cheques on 
their bankers in Bombay. 

14105. When produce is sent from here, do they not Bell cheques 7-—1 do not know 
how many of them do this kind of business here. 

14193. Hnw many joint stock banks are here 1—There are 4 or 5. One is ouru, 
and the others are (1) the Dharwar Bank, (2) the Madhwa Bank, (3) the Kn.mn.tak 
Industrial Bank and (4) the Jcy kaxmi Bank. 

14197. Aro they all private banka 'Except our bank all are public banks. 

14198. You said you do Ihe same business as joint stock banks do, i.c., giving over¬ 
drafts and cash credits 7—I give overdrafts to very few people. 

14199, Do you give cash credits 7—Yes. I also give Joans, 

14200. What is your usual security 7—Gold ornaments. 

14201. Do you think there are sufficient- financial facilities for traders in 
Dharwar ?—Yes. I think nowadays the Southern Ylaratba Urban Co-operative Bank 
has opened a godown and it advances loans on good?. The lleddi Bank has also been 
advancing loans on goods. 

14202. Have you heard complaints tha t there is not sufficient money available here 
for trade ?—Yo, 

14203. You say that agriculturists.obtain finance from joint stock bank?. Is it to 
any very appreciable extent 7 For what purposes do they obtain finance 7—The 
agriculturist is financed for all hie purposes under the ordinary system that is followed 
by co-operative banks. But they do not analyse purposes of Ioann like co-operative 
banks. Anyhow, agriculturists do borrow from joint stock banks. 

14204. For what period ?—For three mouths, six months and oven up to One year, 
hut the purpose of the loan is not scrutinized by joint, stock banks. They look to the 
Security only. 
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14205. I* mush money given by joint stock banka on mortgage of immoveable pro¬ 
perties ?—Now-a-days, they are advancing on this kind of security, i.e., on lands and 
houses. Formerly they advanced only on promissory notes and joint bonds. 

14206. For wb at term deposits are receiver] by these joint stock banks?—The maxi¬ 
mum period is two years. Usually they-receive deposits for six in oaths. 

14207. Have any of these joint stock banks branches also in this district ?—The 
Dhatwar Bank has two branches—-one atHubb and the other at Gadag. 

14208. Has your Hank any branches t—'Yes, one at Ranehenmir and the other at 
Hirokerur. 

14209. Are they merely kept there for Advancing money to traders or do they also 
get deposits J—They get deposits- also. 

14210. Whet staff do you keep in a branch like this ?—Hirekerur has a population of 
11,000 to 4,000 people and there is only one agent. Tire population at Kanebennur is 
15,000 or so. At Rancbennur there is one agent and a clerk. 

14211. Con you tell us how many years since have you had these branches at Hire- 
kerur and at Ranebennur 5 —-The branch at Ranebennur i a working for the last four or 
five years. The Hirokerur branch is only one year old. 

14212. Do those branches attract, sufficient, business to make them pay ? Could 
you tell us what you pay to your agent ?—I paid last year _Rs. 400 to the agent at 
Ranebennur and Rs. 500 to the agent at Kirekerur. 

14313, Is he a full-time man ?—Yes; and hit pay depends upon the business 
done. 

14214. Do you advance on the security of agricultural produce I have not yet 
commenced doing thin Sdnd of business. 

14315. Is it your intention to do so t—Yes. 

14210, Do any of the other joint stock banka here advance money <in the security 
of agricultural produce ?—1 do not think so. 

.14217. Do you have, as other banks have in the presidency towns and other places, 
slack season and busy seasons here ?—Uptilnow T have not come across such seasons, 

14218, During the busy season do you not have demand for money ?—From 
duly to October, out money is flowing out and from. January to Apjril, it- is 
coming in. 

14219. Do you finance mostly agriculture f—Yes ; it appear* so. 

14220. Do you know how dalalx are financed ? You know r they have sometime to 
pay advance money to agriculturists. Do they come to joint stock banks like yours ‘i— 
Yes, they do come. 

14221. What security do they give J—They bring ornaments. 

14222. This is during the busy season ?—Yes. 

14223. You say that a co operative sale society should work in co-operation with 
co-operative stores ?—-Yes. 

14224. Haft siich a system been tried here ?—No ; but this is my idea Cor the purpose 
of increasing the buying power of the agriculturist. 

14225. The question is whether it would be possible to manage big co-operative stores 
in some of these outlying places ?—If they are carefully worked, there will lie no difficulty 
sto i- 106—73 
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beoause I know that illiterate and uneducated people like th* shoe-mtfkcrBare managing 
a store, 

14226. You say that co-operative hanks have no free dealings with joint stock hanks 
or indigenous banks or banker*. Do you think that it is possible to co-ordinate the 
work of all these different agencies ?—In an urban area it may be possible but not in 
a rural area. 

14227- How can. for instance, an urban bank or a district central co-operative bfi.uk 
work in co-operation with joint stock banks in such places ?—One ol the functions of 
a banker is the transmission of money. In this branch they may co-operate. 

1422$. Do von mean that they may co-operate in remittance business ?—Yes. 

14220. Speaking about indigenous banking you say : “ In Pharvsr the indigenous 
banker is a sowcar doing the business of money-lending only ". Docs lie not receive 
deposits ? Are you referring to Dhaxwar town or to the Dbartvar district ?—It nmy 
be true as regards the whole district. 

14230. Do they not take much by way of deposits ?—No. I know that big eotenors 
like Mr. Keshavdas do not like to take deposits. 

14231. Do people from the (Own knowing that these people are very rich, not deposit 
their money with them ? Whore do they usually deposit their money ?—They deposit 
in urban banks as swears do not receive deposits. 

14232. Does vour bank advance money against railway receipts ?—Yea. 

14233. Do indigenous bankers advance against railway receipts ?—No. 

14234. Has line kind of business any dangers at" all 1 —No,; we know the actual 
value of the thing as the invoice is. Teceivod. We can. know the exact price and can 
advance. 

14235. You say that the system of accounts which the indigenous bankers have is 
very simple add it is very good too ’—Yes, 

14236. What system do you follow 1 —T follow' the double entry system. 

14237. Why do you not give preference to the indigenous banking system ?—It 
is not suitable for my business. 

14238. Their system is only suitable for a simple business and not a complicated 
business like what you have t—Yea. 

14239. About investment habit you say that the influence of co-operative societies 
has been marvellous. In what way has it been marvellous '!—They know that it in 
good to save and also they know that whenever some amount is required'by them they 
oan approach iomo person. 

14240. You mean froih the point of view of members '! —Yes, 

14241. But from the point of view of depositors, do you sav that they prefer co¬ 
operative banks t Is this what you mean or are you only referring to the fact that 
members can place oil deposits and got- advances from snub banks !—As there are 
no competitive institutions they go to co-operative institutions. 

14242. But where there are competitive institutions what will happen ?—It will 
be distributed amongst various agencies, 
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14243. What do you moan by court cheques " ?—We have court deposits. They 
are kept lu the treasury. They osJl it as a :1 court- deposit account ” ; and whenever 
the court has to return the money received from different parties, they issue cheques 
against this deposit account. These cheques have to be cashed ou the very' day of issue 
otherwise they are ecu cede red os stale. 

1 ii’44. Your point ifi that they may he allowed to circulate as ordinary' cheques ?— 
Yes ; otherwise they should not- bo nailed .cheques at all. The High Court circular is 
herewith for ready reference. 

THE BOMBAY' HIGH COURT. 

CIVIC, OIECDLAH. MAiTCAL C RAFTER 22. 

Para. 21, 'page ,124. 

(21) Withdrawals from Treasury by cheque. (Form L.) 

Withdrawals from the Court’s deposit aocoornt with the treasury shall be by cheques 
(Form L) signed by the Judge or Assistant Judge or (with the approval of Government) 
the Registrar or the Clerk of the Court. In such cases the District Judge shall inform 
the'treasury officer of the name of the officer authorized, and furnish a specimen of his 
signature. Whenever it is convenient to make several small payments to different 
persoua, one cheque Tor the aggregate amount may' be issued in favour of the hfazir; 
bnt payments to purlins, i/i hen- lie amount exceeds Us. 20, cun be maik by « cfwqiw in favour 
of tkr payee at the option of the hitter : but the payee m/nat be informed that pay wont fia-a only 
be made at tkr treasury on the dot* of issue. If it is late in the day', and there is a possi¬ 
bility that the cheque ua mint be presented on the date of issue, it can bear the next day’s 
date. If the Currency of a cheque has lapsed, it may bo revived by an endorsement 
thereon for immediate payment, on satisfactory explanation being furnished. 

14245. Mr. Kaniat: There are four or five joint stock banks in this area in addition 
to the Imperial Bank branch f —Yen. 

14240. Do you think that if these hanks function well, the Imperial Bank branch 
should retire from the field ?—I do not think that even if all these joint stock banks 
are put together, they can serve as well as the Imperial Bank- 

14241. The Chairman ; What will be the working eapital of all these joint stock 
banks ?—I do not think’ that it can go over twenty lakhs of rupees. The Dharwar Bank 
has about Be, J 2,410,000; the Industrial Bank has Bn. 2,00,000; iny Bank has 
Rfl. 1,60,000 and the other two banks may have a working capital of Be. 1,00,000, or so, 

14248. Mr. Kmmt Although there might be four or five joint stock banks, still 
the branch of the Imperial Bank ia a necessity ?—Yes. 

14,249. On the other hand, I find,, un referring to your note, that each bunk 
which has been started has finance but, has not the scope for engaging its funds. You 
sav i ,: Tlio urban co-operative banks- are in a position to attract sufficient local 
deposits, but they discourage deposits by offering a low rate of interest for their deposits. 
They have no free scope for nvestiuants ", If there is finance, where is the difficulty of 
finding out an outlet for it, ?—The co-operative central and urban banks have large 
surpluses lying idle. 1 will take first the Ilarnatak Central Bank. It has deposits to 
the extent of Rs. 36,00,000 or Rs. 36,00.000. A lakh or two may be less or more. I am 
speaking subject to correction. It has with itsell something like Rs, 16,00,000 or 
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R'fc. 20,00,090 lying idle invested.either in the (Government Promissory Notee or in the 
Provincial Bank oc with, the Imperial Bank or somewhere. It has not:- been utilized for 
the purpose for which the Bank was started, f.e-, for financing co-operative societies in 
this district. This meaps either the co operative /societies do not go to them or the 
Kftrnatak Bank has not been supplying ail the needs of co-operative societies. 

14350- This is exactly the thing I ask you, What has been your own trouble t Is 
it duo to want of confidence or had management ?—I am only concerned with the result, 

14351. You are unwilling to Bay that it is due to lack of confidence J—I am only 
concerned with the result. 

14252. Professor Kale : May it not be possible that they have taken a large volume 
of deposits which is not justified on account pi the trade depression and fall in prices ?— 
T am of opinion that they ought to take all the deposit* they can command. 

14253. Mr. KamiU : Yot, in these days of depression, is there not t cry for more 
finance from some quarters ?—Many applications may be coming in because wo know 
that when the laud mortgage bank was started, they received applications to the extent 
of rupees two crores from this district. The land mortgage bank could not afford to 
finance the whole of it. They' took taiuhi by ta}it£a~ They have financed the Bankupur 
taluka and hare gone to GaAag.f«lv7;a. 

14254. You suggest; ’‘Important indigenous bankers whose capital is over 
Rs. 25,000 or who pay income-tax should be recognised and treated ub bankers and 
they shonld be given rights of membership to the Bankers' Association of the locality 
and they should be required to place 5 per cent, of their business capital as a reserve 
fund in the Central Reserve Bank of the locality which should in turn be affiliated to 
the Provincial and National Reserve Bank.” Ib there no other prooeas ol 
selection t—This idea struck me and so I Jotted it down. 

14256. What would the Bankers' Association do ?—It would watch the interests 
of all bankers and rediscount bills of bankers. 

14256. Is it intended to safeguard their own interest or is it to serve tiro public pur¬ 
pose by bringing about better contact and touch between, bankers and the Imperial 
Bank on the one Stand and the public on the other hand f—It will be an association to 
watch the interest, oi bankers alone in the first instance and indirectly serve a public 
purpose. 

14267. It is more or less for self-preservation !.—Yes. 

14258. And not for any public purpose ?—Indirectly it will serve a public purpose. 

14259 Would you like the idea of having an advisory committee for the branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India t Would it work well V—Yes ; but I do not know’ 
whether the agreement between the Imperial Bank of India and Government will lie 
renewed or not. 

14269. Apart from the fact whether they like it or not, suppose in Mubii, if seven 
people are to be chosen to be on tho advbforv committee, do you think yon can get seven 
people who would do their duty impartially ?—Yen. 

14261, Mr. Y. h. Mehta : There is another Suggestion with regard to the Imperial 
Bank of India. It has been suggested that instead;of having branches and advisory 
committees and so on, in places where the Imperial Bank wants to develop banking or 
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Government wantt to see development from the'banking point of view, (ho Imperial 
Bank 3hould appoint as its agents some indigenous banker or bankers and entrust them 
with all duties whidi their ownstaif would have done.otherwise. What do you think 
of this proposal'!—This will be the best- thing. 

It202. Would you wish an individual to take up suuh ah agency or should a group 
of shroffs run such an agency 1—A group of shroffs should take such an agency. 

14263. Could you find people to combine ?—Yes, 

14284. And this business would be distinct from their own private business ?—Yes. 

1426b. Would they like to stop their own banking business ?—No, 

14266. Do you think it would cheapen the services of the Imperial Bank of India ?— 
Y@b, 

14261, I'o.u went connected with urban co-operative bank for some time ?—Yes. 

1426S. Conid you tel! us whether in your opiiiion it is desirable for urban banks to 
go in for large loa ns or they should concern themselves only with small men whose 
requirements do not exceed beyond Its. 6,000 or Us. 16,000 ?—Some restriction ought 
to be placed, 

1426!). Would you like them generally to deal with all customers ?—'.Vo ; the lending 
power should be on a sliding scale with the working capital- 

14270. But if their working capital increases, do you object to their going in for large 
business i—No. 

14271. Is it only on the basis of their resources you would like them to do 
business 5—Yes. 

14272. But. on a point of principle do you think there is any objection to their doing 
business on a large scale 1—Persons with common economic needs can take advantage 
of the Co-operative Movement. The new Act- does not make any distinction between 
the rich a.ud t-ke poor. 

14273. What do von think of the other suggestion that urban banks in places where 
there are no other banking facilities may be permitted to deal with corporations regie- 
tered under the Joint Stock Companies Act.. For instance, you have a private bank, 
now you stand in ueod of money to-day. Under the present position you as an indivi¬ 
dual 0 R-n go and borrow from the Southern llaratha Bank, but your Bank cannot do it. 
Suppose there is a small electric supply company, should it be allowed to go. to an urban 
bank and draw mono}' from it, or do you think that bankers for such concerns should 
he joint slock banks ?—My opinion is this that according to t-ho law at present there is 
no objection for a joint stock company to be a member. 

14274. There might not be any legal objection, but again both on the ground of prin¬ 
ciple and from the point of view of policy, what do you say ?-■ -A co-operative society 
may join a joint stock, company, but a joint stock company should not j tun a co-operative 
society because co-operative societies are working under restrictions and, therefore, 
they should, be given all facilities and free scope to make progress. 

14276. Have you ally experience of the. progress of insurance in these parts ?—Yes, 
| have some experience, 

1+270. Is if growing only amongst the nou-agricultimel classes or do the agricul* 
torist classes also lake to msuranoe v—It is not popular with agriculturist classes. 
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14277. What is the difficulty in spreading this?—The first thing is they haw; not 
proper facilities for transmission of premia. 

1427b, But through small bank* like y our« or co-operative juniors can they nut remit 
funds ?—In the urban areas people do insure. In rural areas of the district there are 
no facilities and many agriculturists will have to lie left. out. 

14279. Have any proposals been made ill this part of the presidency for insurants 
o£ crop or cattle though not on a co-operative basis, on a joint-stock or any other basis ?— 

No. 

142M0. You say: " I am for using cheques for the payment to he made to Government 
and bank employees ”, But why is it necessary that such cheques should bu crossed 
and the payees’ specimen signature should appear on the face of the cheque t-—It is neces¬ 
sary to prevent fraud. Suppose a man comes .and forges the signature, T rhink either 
the issuing officer or the department, will have to suffer. So. to he on the safe side, the 
payee’s specimen signature should appear on the face of the cheques. 

1428J. Why could you not treat them as ordinary cheques ? Why would you die 
tingin'cl i these cheques for payment of salaries to Government servant? from any othei 
cheques - To order that Government may have the satisfaction of paying the amount 
to the proper party. It may be treated as a traveller's cheque. 

14282. About this land mortgage bank, you say one per cent, margin is sufficient to 
meet all expenses of management. Will you not provide for a sinking fund, and make 
provision for bad debts ?—I do not think that there is any necessity for sinking fund, 
depreciation or bad debt fund. 

14283. Do you not expect any had debts accruing out. of this business t—K o ; be¬ 
cause the land is there and itis not likely to depreciate more than 20 Or 30 per cent. The 
security goes on increasing as instalments are paid in even according to the best possible 
ratio. A mortgage is not taken beyond two-thirds of the price of the land. The price of 
the land is not. likely to go down below 80 per cent, or sc. 

14284. From this point of view, trill one per cent, margin be enough ?—Yes. 

14285.. Prq/i’ssor Kalt : Speaking about cheques, do you think that vernacular signa¬ 
tures should be allowed on cheques ? It has been suggested to us that the cheque, habit 
wilt be spread if signatures are allowed in vernaculars. Gu you think that there will 
be any difficulty in deciphering the vernai-uhvr signatures ?•—There will bo no difficulty 
about the vernacular of the place, but if a cheque comes from a foreign place or from other 
presidencies, I think some difficulty will he felt for deciphering the signal urea, e,p., in 
Dharwar people may not know Tamil, Telugn, Bengali or Gujarati, 

.142SO. "But in a compact area it may bo tried ?—Yea- 

14287. And it will facilitate' trade ?--Ycf.. 

14288- Is there truth in the complaint made against indigeuuus hanker.? or 
with regard to their so-called extortionate methods or is the criticism exaggerated or 
does it. apply to a few eases '!—It applies to a few eases only. Generally an ordinary 
jowear is not taking more interest from his borruwer. I£ we calculate liis- income, say, for 
a period of ten years, we will find that he has not earned ae much, as he would ham got 
on his capital if lie had kept the same in some bank, 
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14289. This may be true "from a aoweat's point, of view, but what about the cultivator ? 
You know be baft to pay 11 to 12 per cent, to » co-opera ti to society whereas be is 
charged 15 to 18 per cent, by a sovKa/t ?—3 do rot think the rate is so high. His 
rates are On equal footing with joint etock banks or co-operative societies if we 
calculate for a given period. 

14290, In the evidence we have had from very many people, it is said that a sovxat’t 
rate is never less than 13 to 13 per cent. ?—It applies only to small and petty 
transactions. It is IS pier cent, for sums below Bn. 20 or Rs. 40. His working expenses 
in such cases are also heavy. 

14291. You mean the risk is great ?—Yes, and the expenses are also heavy. 

14292. Now that the number of joint stock banks is increasing, do you think that if 
such banks will be able to lend to a large number of cultivators they will replace the old 
type of sowf-am nod i o a certain extent co-operative societies also T—I do not think that 
any number of joint stock banks will be able to replace the iwvcars either now or in the 
near future. 

14293. You are not unfavour of any restrictive legislation liko the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act f— No, 

14294. What has been represented to ua is that unless the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. as it is or in some modified form, is on the statute book, the interest 
of the cultivator, will not be safeguarded and that bis lands will pass out, of hif* hands 
to the so wciw and the cultivator will still be harshly dealt with by the AOmar and bo on 
and therefore some sort nf protection in one form or another will he necessary. This is 
the view put before u» by some witnesses who appeared before ut, ?—I think if we have 
the Uwitrioos Loans Ant, it will be quite sufficient. As we have the Lckihau Agricultu¬ 
rists’ Relief Act, that Act hat not been made use of, otherwise we would have taken 
advantage of it. 

14295. Do. yon think the Usurious Loans Ant will suffice ?—Yes. 

14298. Jfr. Euciiey : With reference to postal cash certificates you bay that Govern¬ 
ment Rhould nut increase the rate of intercut. But are you satisfied that they should 
continue issuing certificates, at this rate Wo had had some evidence that they 
dhould be withdrawn altogether i —The. Government should not come in the way of 
development of joint; stock banks. 

14297. Would you go bo far ae to any that postal cash certificates should be abolished 
or would you say that The rate of interest should not.be excessive ?—The rate of interest 
should not be excessive. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. S. S. SALiMATH, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SfiflTTON I. 

(«) For cultivation purposes, the agriculturist requires only a small amount of cash 
money. Homo labour is predominant and wages for hired labour arc mostly paid m 
kind. Seed in almost all oases except cotton is generally stored by the cultivator 
himself. He requires cash mainly for the maintenance of bis family and for purchase 
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of bullock** if ho loses any: For these purposes ho either borrows from JOtrcor or from 
the credit society. He purchases seed and Sundry articles mostly on credit and pays 
the amount after reaping and selling hie money crops, 

( Ij) Capital a-nd permanent improvements are attempted only by a few well-to-do 
agriculturists when they got choir Own capital to spend. tThey are also dime to a certain 
extent through taceavi loans from Government. 

(c) .For special needs like failure of monsoon, the agriculturists generally borrow' money 
from auwears at any cost. 

The members of credit societies get loans at Rs. 9-8-0 to lis. 12 ; 8-0 percent, interest. 
Others who borrow from aott’carr are required to pay always more than 12 per cent., and 
up to 24 per cent. The period for which loans for current needs are contracted is for my 
months %rj one yore but in many cases it is again extended after due date. Toa'.m'.t loans 
for land improvement extend over a period of 5 to 10 years. If the cultivator borrows 
money from «• dedal ho soils hw produce through him, and if he does it. from a village s<w- 
eurhe promises to repay it niter the sale of his produce. Tn cases nf lug loans taken for 
marriage litigation, etc., security of land ia offered. Government gives only long-term 
taccavi loans for land improvement. The Imperial Bank ol India- and the joint stock 
banks do not play any part in agricultural finance. Co Operative banks are now playing 
a very important part hy issuing loans to the agriculturists through the credit societies. 
They arc fast building up their share capital and are freely getting deposits indicating 
confidence ol the people which they have attracted. There are no indigenous hank* 
in rural areas. Professional money lenders exist- but are generally declining hi number 
giving way t-o credit societies. Merchants and dealers give advances of money and 
purchase the produce of (ho cultivators at cheap rates. The interest charged in such 
cases is ordinarily 12 per cent. Companies trading in fertilisers do not exist in the dry' 
tract but play their part in Chikodi and Hukeri lahkas and in the Gokak Canal tract of 
the Befgaum district where sugarcane and other garden crops are grown under irrigation. 
Tusoioc parts of the dry tract especially in Haveri and Ranebennur talukav of the 
Ohatwar district dealer* sell bullocks on credit at- exorbitant prices and recover the 
dues by instalments. 

On an a verage T consider that an agricultural family with two bullocks wants a rash 
amount of about Its. 100 for agricultural and 118. 200 for household expenditure in a 
year. On this basis the cultivators of Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts 
owning 1,10,031, 04,838 and 83.213 pairs of working cattle require Ra. 1,10,03,100, 
Rp. 04,63,800 and Rs. 85,21,300 respectively for agricultural purpose and 
Rs. 2,20,06,200, Its. 1,89,27,600 and Rs. 1,70,43,000 respectively for household 
expenditure. The amount required for other needs such as failure of crops and land 
improvement Cannot properly be estimated. 

The main defect in the present system of finance is the high rate of interest which a 
farmer in the dry tract cannot afford to pay Erom his earnings. This is due to the low 
income of tko cultivator and high demand for the -so wear’s capital. The remedy is to 
teach the cultivator to increase his income ami never borrow more than what he deposits. 
Ho iuu*t always draw from his Savings. 

There are four credit agencies in rural areas, viz., money-lender, daial, co-operative 
credit Society and Government, and there is no 00 -ordination among thorn. The culti¬ 
vator borrows from more than one and loses mnoh. When one creditor demands his 
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dues, the cultivator goes to another and borrows at higher rate of interest. There weirs 
to be no scope for co-ordination. Co-operative credit societies should attempt to 
oust (Jslais and money-lenders from rural areas arid make them deposit their 
money in the banks at. low rate of interest. Government may also cease to' operate 
independently and help land mortgage bank. 

Question 2.—All principal crops are sold through <UAoi» who charge commission 
and who combine with tliO buyers against the interest of producers. Co-Operative 
marketing is possible and should bo attempted at least, for all money crops like cotton, 
tobacco, groundnut and other oil seeds. Co-operative marketing ol cotton has 
attracted the attention of cultivators at Hubli and Gftdag and needs development, 

DctlaU at present advance money on deposit of goods if they are to he kept'for better 
prices and charge interest. Co-operative 3aie societies should have close connection 
with the central banks and should get necessary capital for advancing without any 
difficulty. Warehoused attached to co-operative sale societies will go a great way to 
help the Cultivators. 

Question 3.—In Mall ad. the value of rice land is more than Haklial land where in¬ 
ferior millets are grown. The value of rice land differs according to its position, nature 
and water-supply which it gets. The low-lying fields always fetch better prices than 
upper terracing ones, Fields under tanks with good water-supply also fetch better price 
than ones without tanks. The value of rice lands varies from 100 to 500 rupeeB per acre. 
Hakkal land fetches from lift to 200 rupees pet acre according to nature and tilth of the 
soil. Population of the village in Mallad is also an important factor which determines 
the price of the land. In villages adjoining the forest where there is great attack from 
wild pigs and where the population /ft sparse even good land* fetch very little price. 

In Gadinad, the value of the land varies from Be. 100 to Ri>, 500 per acre according 
to nature aud tilth of the soil and its proximity to the village. Black Soil fetches 
better price than red soil. Well cultivated and bunded fields fetch also better price 
than neglected and hwiyali affected fields. Good fields near cities in this tract fetch up 
to Re. 800 per aero. 

In Yerinad (Eastern dry tract) the price of the land varies from Kb. 150 to Be. 360 
per acre according to nature and tilth of the soil. Beep black cotton soil fetches better 
price than shallow Mirdi and Karl land. The value of the land in this tract is in 
general leas than that in Gadinad due to uncertain and low rainfall conditions. 

The main factors that affect the value of the land are :— 

(1) Rainfall. 

(2) Nature of the land. 

(3) Climate. 

(4) Population of (he village and. competition of the people to cultivate, 

(6) Proximity to the village. 

(d) Development of the land effected by bunding and levelling. 

(7) Tilth of the soil. 

Question 4.—Laud mortgage banks are needed more for land improvement than 
for redemption of old debts. I doubt whether a land mortgage bank will really bo able 
to redeem a cultivator from old debt. His average earnings especially in the dry tract 
are too small to achieve the object in view. A portion of his holding will have to be sold 
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and sooner it is done tie better to avoid further interest- accumulating to capital. In 
most oases the old debt is too heavy to be repaid out of the savings that a cultivator 
affects. There may be some deserving cases here and there no doubt ; but they should 
be considered as special oases. Well-planned land improvement increases the produc¬ 
tive capacity of the held and enables the borrower to repay the loan in a certain number 
of years, fencing against wild pigs and tank building in Mallad and bunding against 
surface erosion in Yerinad are the most important improvements to be effected in 
Kamntak and long-term loans are needed for these than anything else. Well s inking in 
suitable sites also deserves attention. Land mortgage banks will not. serve any useful 
purpose if they help absentee landlords with long-term loans to clear oft their old debt. 

Question 6. — The existing indebtedness of the agricultural classes can only be measured 
accurately by instituting special enquiries in different localities, fairly reliable 
information, however, can be obtained through the village officers who are in touch 
with the dealings of the people in their villages. Correct amounts are not generally 
shown in records. 

Question 6.—Lands are gradually going out of the bandB of fanners especially in 
dry tract and cultivation is suffering. Tt is taking away from the actual cultivator the 
incentive to produce more. 

Question 7. —The best by-industry ib land improvement for which the cultivators 
should work at spare time either individually or co-operatively. Funds needed for 
the purpose should come from land mortgage banks. The second in importance ia 
cattle breeding and dairying which have got scope in Mallad and Gadinad respectively. 
Poultry breeding has also scope to a bunted extent all over the Division. 

SECTION HI. 

The cultivator ia generally indebted. As soon as he sells his produce, the dalal deducts 
hi3 duos. When as the cultivator gets the rest, be first buys his main requirements 
Buck an cloth, cattle-feed, gur, etc. He sometimes purchases even a little gold or silver 
without minding the debt ho has incurred with bis sowcar. He returns home with some 
cash which he givea to other creditors such as landlord and local shopkeeper who supplies 
sundry articles on credit. The smvear's loan invariably accumulates with interest. He 
buys his requirements mostly on credit at dear rates and sells his produce cheap and in 
so doing he is not able to repay the loan once incurred, At the moBt he goes on giving 
interest. If he has taken loan from the credit society he borrows from sovxa/ at higher 
rate of interest to return that amount in due time as required by the byelaws of the 
soeiety and again takes the loan from the society to-repay the Binountdue to iovxar. Thus 
the cultivator is always borrowing instead of attempting to deposit any. Good culti¬ 
vators, who have not incurred any debt, try to effect saving but invest all their savings 
in gold and silver and in purchasing lands when they can afford to do it. Sometimes 
they also go into debt to purchase lands if the amount saved falls short. Majority of 
the member* of credit societies are borrowers. Those who deposit and draw- their own 
money are very few, A good propaganda is needed toodueate the farmer to realise that 
agriculture needs a certain owned capital and that he should always have it in the bank 
or village society. He cannot moke agriculture pay with borrowed capital nor can he 
afford to borrow money for maintenance. It is necessory to teach him that a two-bullock 
cultivator should have at least a capital of Ks. 300 always in reserve. Further he should 
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os taught to earn an his savings rather than look it up in gold and silver or lose it in 
litigation. 

General. 

Majority of cultivators iu Karnatak are small landholders and take for cultivation 
the rest of the land o u. lease. The rental value of the land has gone high and is dispropor¬ 
tionate to the in com, 1 . Agriculture being the only industry to follow in rural areas, 
there is always com petition for cultivation except iu parts of Mallad adjoining the foreBt 
areas where there is attack from wild pigs. Farmers invariably lose in this competition 
and inour debt on the credit of their own lands. The debt gradually increases and they 
lose their own lands. Their own land is too small a unit for cultivation even with one 
pair of bullocks and they must go in for Borne more land on lease to add to their own. 
Undsr the ei rcumstances a Tenancy Act is what is desirable. The period of lease Bhould 
he as great as possible, say 30 years, a period token for revision of assessment and the 
amount of lease should be carefully worked out for different tracts andfixed for 30 years. 
It may bear certain relation to assessment or actual income. If small farmers who 
£arm the bulk of the rural population are 2eft to compete for cultivation, I am afraid 
no system of finance will help them. They will continue to lose their own land until 
they lose their all and be turned out into tenants or labourers. This in already taking 
place. 

Invastment habit can be taught to the people who can save ; but under the compe¬ 
titive rates of land rent, a majority run the risk of incurring debt which never makes a 
cultivator save. Pure owner cultivators are very few and will go on decreasing in number 
as family divisions take place. An average farmer has no power of buying land to add 
to his own. Tenancy Act, therefore, must come for his help at this stage. 

If land rent is reasonable, and period of lease is long, cultivation will not be so risky, 
as it is now and will make the farmer take more interest in his business. Propaganda 
for investment habit and co-operative marketing of their produce which is necessary 
for their uplift is likely to meet with success if they begin to save first. Otherwise they 
will continue to be at the mercy of their creditors. The root cause of the disease, there¬ 
fore, is heavy laud rent and the remedy lies insetting it right. Credit facilities and 
co-operative marketing should follow. 

Oral Evidence. 

14298. The Ghain.ian: Mr. Salimath, you are the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
for Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur ?—Yes. 

14290. 1 understand yon have worked out some figures about the coBt of cultiva¬ 

tion on your own f irms under the same conditions in which farmers cultivate their 
lands ?—Yes. 

14300. Could you give us a copy of these figures ?—Yes; I have Some figures ready 
for jvar and cotton. 

14301. Are you working out figures for other crops ?—Yes. 

14302. Could you send us these figures also ?—1 shall send them to you Jater on. 

14303. These figures, which you hare given us now, have been worked out for the 
last five years t—Yes. 

14304. Is it on the Dharwar farm ?—Yes, 



14305. And undar the same conditions in which an ordinary cultivator would culti¬ 
vate hia land ?—Yes. We have a separate experiment on Dharwar farm wherein we 
grow cotton and juar. 

14306. 1 find from your figures that the average coat for an acre of jv.ar comes to 

Rs. 57 and the income is Rs. 74 and in the case of cotton the cost is Us. 64 while the 
income is Rs. 77. So there is not much difference in the net profits so far as juar and 
cotton crops are concerned. In one case, it would conic to Re. 17 and in the other ease, 
it would come to Rs. 23 ?—It is a fairly good figure. I must direct your attention to 
one point here that these are the figures drawn on the Dharwar farm which has been 
developed for the last 20 years. The nature of the land iB better than the average land 
round about it. So the yield we get it rather better than that in the surrounding fields. 

14307. What percentage of allowance will you make on this score ?-—In the ease of a 
cultivator it might come to 900 lbs. juar per acre, while in our case it has gone up to 1,100 
lbs. per acre. 

14308. If you convert it into money, how many rupees would it come to ?—200 lbs. 
will bo equal to Rsr. 8. Also in the case of cotton there is a difference of 100 lbs, 

J4309. The expenses would be Rs. 57 in the case of jv.ar and the income would be 
less by R3. S so that it reduces the profit to Rs. 9 ?— 'yes. 

14310. In the case of cotton for the difference of 100 lbs. it would come to Rs. 11 ?— 
Yes. 

14311. This is in the transition tract 7—Yes. 

14312. Have you figures for other tracts ?- -We have not got any Government farms 
there. I have one farm at Gok.ak wherein 1 have been working out for Sugarcane and 
maize principally. 

14313. Have you figures lor these two crops ’—Yes ; I will send them to you later on. 

14314. In farm yard manure series, you have mentioned 2} tons every second year 
to juar crop 1 —Yes. 

14315. Is the quantity of manure you have taken here the same as the average farmeT 
uses J—Slightly more. 

14316. You have your figures for juar, cotton, wheat and groundnut?—Yes. 

14317. Have you worked ont these figures after making allowance for the labour 
which the farmer and his family put in ?—We have completed the studies of two fami¬ 
lies in a village called Govankop and we have found out the cost for his maintenance 
and the cost for agricultural operations. In the case of one family it is 22 acres and in 
tho case of the other family it is 18 or 19 acres. 

14318. Have you got these figures ?—I have sent them to Rao Bahadur JPatil re 
studies were conducted at his request. You will get these figures from him. 

14319. Mr. Kamat: All those figures are the average figures for five years ?—Yes. 
The figures of the farm are for 5 years, but studies of two cultivators are only for one year, 

14320. So tho areas cover different degrees and quantities of rainfall ?—To a certain 
extent. I can supply you the figures of rainfall fer live years. 

14321. I wanted to know whether this may be taken as normal and average for five 
years ?—It may be taken as the average. 
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11322. The Ofw.irr.ian: Have yon a cycle of’good and bad Seasons’—Five years 
ought to bo a fair period in this transition tract. 

11323. Professor Kale : And tile value of cotton you have taken from the average 
price for cotton 7—From the then existing ialnka price for each year. 

14324. Your figure of Rs. 77-7-9 seems to be rather too high when we compare, with 
figures elsewhere V—My farm figures would, give you, os I told you, in the cose of 
juar 200 lbs. and 100 lbs. in the case of cotton more than the average fanner in the 
transition tract. 

14325. What is the total acreage of cotton crop in these three districts ?—1 think 
it is about 15 lakhs of acres in the British Territory. 

11320. I may tell yon that the total valuation of cotton crop is five crores and it 
works out at Rs. 37 or 38 ?—I should imagine it may be fair because there are very poor 
lands. 

14327. The Chairman: Is the output very much less in the other tracts than it is 
here ?—Yes, in llijapur, the outturn of cotton as well as of juar is far less than in the 
transition tract. The area coming under the transition tract is very very limited. It 
covers half of the Dharwar taluka, and parts of Haveri, Puamncbennur and Shiggaon 
talukae of Dharwar district, and part of Bailhongal taluka of Belganm district and not 
others. 

14328. Is the other tract more precarious than the central tract ?—Yes. 

14329. Taking an average of ten years, wonld it mean a reduction in the total value 
of crops —Certainly 

14330. Mr. Kama: : You have taken manure on a kind of cash basis 7—Y<*. 

14331. While in the case of a farmer, it. is his own 7—Yes. 

14332. The Chairman : As regards this you have made two studies which you have 
sent so for as the farmer’s not income is concerned 7—Yes, 

14333. You also give us another standard here. So far as cash requirements are 
concerned, you say he requires about Rs. 300 with a pair of bullocks 7—-Yes, tor Culti¬ 
vation purposes with a pair of bullockB. 

14334. Then you again go on with a simple rule of throe to find the total amount 
required hy him.. Will this be a correct, way of calculating the total amount required 
by him, because we are told that very often a farmer has only one bullock I—If you 
analyse the cultivators as they stand at present, 76 to 89 per cent, cultivators ore meD 
with two bullocks. 

14335. Have they sufficient land or are thBy men with two bullocks 7—They 
cannot afford to keep more cattle. 

14336. A man with, two bullocks in some tracts can cultivate about 26 acres 7—Yes, 

14337. Supposing he has a holding 12 or 13 acres, still will he keep two bullocks 7— 
Ho usually takes sufficient land on lease for cultivation with two bullocks. 

14333. Do you think that this number of plough bullocks is a good standard for making 
a fair estimate 7—It in a better estimate in my opinion than anything else. 

14339. Is it not possible to work out the figures for cotton, groundnut, juar, etc., as 
to what amount is required per acre 7—His business is so well mixed up that we will 
have to take the holding rather than the acre as oar standard. 
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14340- What is the life usually of a, pair of bullocks and for what period dp they 
give service ?—The Krishna Valley bullocks last about 16 years on an average. This- 
moans 10 or 11 years work and the Amrut Mahal breed works for 15 years. Its life is 
about 20 years. To give officient work, we may take it at 12 years. 

14341. What is the average cost of Krishna Valley breed and the average value of 
the Amrut Mahal type 7—The Amrut Mahal type costs about Its. 4(10 for a pair of 
bullocks, and the Krishna Valley type is also about the same. If it is mixed breed, it 
is from Its. 300 to Rs. 050 per pair. 

14342. So even an ordinary cultivator baa to spend about Rs. ISO to Rs. 200 per 
bullock 7—Country type costs about Rs, 250 a pair on an average. So all the three 
types exist in this tract. 

14343. I find from your statement before the R,oyai Commission that in some tracts 
a pair of bullocks can cultivate only 10 acres of land ?—In the west of iho mullatl tract, 
where the rainfall is heavy, they cultivate about 5 acres of paddy and fi acres on ordinary 
mal land. In this transition tract they cultivate 24 acres, while in the enstern tract 
they cultivate 40 acres on an average, going up to 60 acres in some coses. 

14344. Do they do any ploughing ?—No ploughing. 

14345. As regards seed, would it be correct to Bay that except in the case ul cotton 
the cultivator usually keeps his own seed 7— A majority of them do keep. 

14346. As regards cotton seed, they have to buy 7—A majority of them buy it. 

14347. Is it possible to organize the supply of seed or is it already organized. You 
know they have to pay 25 per cent, extra if they buy seed front a merchant on credit. 
Is it therefore possible in your opinion to organize the supply of seed so that they can 
get better quality and at a very reasonable rate ?—But it is a question of finance. If 
you are interested, I have sent five schemes for my division to the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee and I may submit copies of the same. 

14348. As regards land improvement you or your Department must have evolved 
some new kinds of seed or recommended new kinds of implement. Have you found 
any difficulty in introducing these improvements other than permanent improvement 
because there was not sufficient finance available for an individual cultivator. You 
might have introduced new kinds of seed. ?—We have come to this position in the case 
of paddy and in the case of groundnut to a certain extent. We have some six trains 
of paddy from tho Hugod farm and wc give it out in the districts. I have just asked 
the Director of Agriculture for help from the personal ledger account. In a year or two 
I think we shall require large finance for cotton, rice and groundnut seed. 

14345. Have you framed any proposal as to bow the requirements for finance in this 
case could be met because the personal ledger account can only go a little way. Would 
you suggest the organization of societies or would you try to distribute finance through 
banks ?—I think co-operative seed stores would be better than anything else. 

14350. You have not boon distributing more cotton seed ?—It is distributed through 
the co-operative cotton sale society because the sale and seed business go hand in hand. 

14351. Would you in tho case of cotton seed have tho new improved variety 5—Y’cs. 

14352. Would you do it under your Departmental control ? Is this your idea or do 
you propose to start separate co-operative sale societies!—I would do it through 
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co-operative sale societies. One sale society may undertake to sell more than one 
produce, For instance at Haveri, the cotton sale society, has taken up also the sale 
of groundnut. 

14353. You think the existing sale societies will he able to tackle this question 
wherever both crops go together ?—Yes. 

14354. And in other tracts what can you do ?—We have to make a beginning. 

14355. As regards land improvement, will you send up your scheme ?—Yes. 

14356. What are the main lines of improvement you recoin mend ?—Bonding, fenc¬ 
ing, eto. 

14357. Is there a demand for such improvement ?—Yes, provided the finance is 
forthcoming. 

14368. Taka the case of bunding. What finance is required 1 Under your scheme, 
will they be co-operative bunding schemes or are they individual schemes ?—Individual 
schemes. 

14359. You had some co-operative bunding schemes ?—Yes ; we have one at Tftllur 
in Belgaum district on the way to Gobak. 

14360. Does your Department recommend a combined scheme or an individual 
scheme ?—W'e have not yet found out the different advantages of a co-operative 
combined scheme because the distribution ol water and silt is very difficult to assess 
over the whole area and also the question of waste weirs comeB in the way. We are just 
thinking how best we can induce cultivators to co-operate and ignore their previous 
rights and come for new schemes. This is the point for consideration at present. 

14361. So far as land improvement is concerned you think that it is the combined 
scheme which is more advantageous than individual schemes 1 —Yes. The difficulty is 
only about the distribution of the cost exactly. For instance, if one scheme costs about 
Ks. 1,000 and if you divide it by so many holdings, it will be very difficult to exactly 
know what amount of water and silt we will get over all acre of land. 

14362. How did you work this particular scheme T—There was one inamdar who 
arbitrated in many caste and roughly fixed a certain amount. I have been working on 
this point more carefully, but I have not been able to lay out any principles as yet. 

14363. Do you thin e that when you find out the principles, it would be easy to get 
cultivators to agree to contribute their quota in proportion to the principal 1—1 cannot 
say at the present stage. II this is not possible, even then, individual schemes would 
be useful. 

14334. And there is a. very great demand for it ?—Yes. 

14365. Why could not they find finance ? Is there any difficulty for getting 
taccavi t—The Government is only giving a fair amount. In the case of the Bijapur 
district, in respect of individual schemes they have given lacca/vi for the last three years 
about two lakhs. In ocher districts the amount taken by cultivators through the 
revenueageucy is very limited; and they do not sanction amounts so very easily. 

14366. There is a oertain amount of taccavi utilised by Government through 
co-operative societies. Is that utilised for your schemes ?—That is mainly for indivi¬ 
dual members of co-operative societies. Some schemes do come in that, hut the 
number is very limited at present. 
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14367. So yon think that the demand is there, bat these schemes cannot be carried 
ont in practice for want of finarico J—Yea, and for want of technical advice too. I have 
only two bunding officers at preeent. The cultivators themselves cannot do much.'and 
they have failed in the past. If yon look over the various bunds that are already put 
up, you will find that many of the rich people have lost their money. 

14368. I understand you have worked out a scheme under which the neceeeary amount 
can he spent for these schemes ?■—I think at present we would require about four.lakhs 
of rupees in threo districts for dry tracts for ten years with a staff of bunding officers. 

14369. What would be the cost of maintaining the additional stall f—Roughly 
Rs. 14,000. 

14370. Can you tell us what is the net increase on an average when the bund schemes 
arc completed ?—I have shown in my note which I am going to submit. I will divide 
them in three classes. The first class works on ail average would give you anything 
between 20 aud 25 per cent., the second class works anything between 12 and 15 per 
cent, and the third class works about 9 per cent. 

14371. As regards irrigation, do you think that there is muck scope fot well irriga¬ 
tion ?—In Bijapur, Chikodi and Belgaum there are already wells, and there is slight 
scope to increase the number of wells. We have not studied the under-ground current 
in other places. 

14372. Are you in favour of more irrigation tanks ?—Yes. 

14373. Are these very expensive '!—There is scope for individual schemes and huin- 
munal schemes, 

14374. What would be the cost of constructing individual schemes 1—Some schemes 
are fairly big costing about Rs. 20,000 to Ra. 30.000; but individual schemes would 
cost not more than Rs. 2,000. 

14375. How far have your fencing schemes proved successful ?—We have built in 
all now thirty-two miles stone wall and about twelve miles American wire-leneing, and 
there is a demand for eighteen or twenty miles. This is all that we have progressed. 
There is scope for greater extension, provided all the difficulties are overcome. 

14376. Are they difficulties of finance ?—Finance and some technical point. We 
had opproachcd once the Registrar to have legislation to the effect that if a majority 
of the people agreed to a scheme, the minority should be forced to join. 

14377. Are some of your schemes held up because some people do not join V—Many 
schemes have been held up because some absentee landlords have not joined- 

14378. Is it a large number V—Though the number is not so very large, the unit 
of lands that they have in that area is fairly large, and we cannot ignore them. 

14379. Does it come to more than 20 or 25 per cent.?—About 20 per cent. 

14380. And if you go by the number of people V—It may come up even to 10 or 
15 per cent, of the people. II that difficulty is removed, we ought to be able to moke 
farther progress. 

14381. Are there any other land improvement schemes which can be carried on in 
these three districts if finance were available .?•—Not on any extensive scale. 
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143S2. You say, “Professional money-lenders exist but are generally declining in 
number giving way to credit societies.” Are you speaking generally about all the 
three districts or any particular part Generally. 

14383. As regards fertilisers, do any of tie companies give fertilisers on credit ?— I 
was told that tie union agency was giving to a certain extent, but thc-v have stopped it. 
All of tkern are selling on cash. 

14384. Is the spread of fertilisers in any way restricted because people cannot get 
them on credit or hare no money to buy ?—I think there is no difficulty about capital 
■for buying fertilisers. 

14385. You say that the main defect of the present system of finance is the high rate 
of interest, We arc told that the cultivators borrow from soucars otabont 12 per cent, 
and irurn the societies at 8 to 10 per cent. "What do yon think would be a reasonable 
rate for the cultivator to pay ? Has that been worked out ?-—No. 

14386. What is your estimate ?—My opinion is that finance for current expenses 
does not pay at all. Finance for current purposes can only pay after carrying out land 
improvements. I do not think the cultivator needs much finance £or current purposes. 
The first thing is to make the farm hetter than what it is. 

14387. Ii he has to borrow, he cannot pay interest—I do not think, except in an 
irrigation tract and to a very small extent in a transition tract. 

1438S. You say in your note that most of the landholders cultivate for subsistence 
and not for profit ?—1 feel so. 

14389. Coming to the question of marketing, what do you think of the possibility 
of the cultivators pooling their produce in order to get better prices ?—At present selling 
uf cotton is concentrated in two or three months ; I had an occasion togo into rhe figures, 
and I find that cotton is sold at that particular period at a higher rate than afterwards. 

14390. Has that been the case for several years t —In the months of March, April 
and May the rates are very high comparatively. When the inillowners are out in the 
local markets they compete fairly well and the prices are generally higher. That is the 
practice here at any rate. 

14391. W'ould yon not recommend tie holding of cotton 1 —I should recommend, 
provided we can steady the market. If there is an efficient, staff to see through the 
rates and guide the people, holding is advantageous. 

14392. Ho you think the bolding of cotton here will affect the prices, when prices 
of cotton here are governed by prices all over the world ?—I thought holding means 
holding by cultivators all over. 

14393. If what yon say is correct, then there is not much need for godowns ?— 
I must express that T am unable to give von a correct idea about this question. But so 
far as I feel, godowns to a limited extent, will certainly help. To begin with the godowns 
must be attached to the cotton sale society. When the people understand the princi¬ 
ples of holding, godowns may he extended, ill the district. We cannot separate the 
godowns from the sale movement. 

14394. Speaking about by-industries, in your evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture you referred to the experiment of the IbTahimpur school where sons of 
agriculturists were taught weaving, and said that the experiment was full of promise. 

5*0 Y 106—75 
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Have yon been in touch with it I Oould you tell us what has happened there J—I am 
sorry, I have not been in touch with it, because the school has been removed. I can send 
you the information. 

14396. Is cattle breeding and dairying organised in your districts ?—It is difficult- 
to malce it successful ; but- there is Reope for it. 

14396. You say that most of the small holders have to hire lands and to pay excessive 
rents. Have you any statistics to show what proportion of land is held by the average 
landholder os his own and how much of it he takes on rent ?—I have no ready figures. 

14397. Ts that the general state of affairs throughout the district ?■—Yes. 

14398. Then there must be several landholders, who either do not cultivate the land 
themselves ot who have big holdings ?—There are many who have larger holdings but 
do not cultivate themselves. 

14399. You suggest a Tenancy Act for fixing the minimum period for which the lease 
should be given and also for fixing the rent ?—Yes ; that is what I have suggested. 

14400. Do you not think that if there is such a keen competition for land, such provi¬ 
sions could be evaded 1—How ? 

14401. Supposing you say the rent sliouid be Rs. 20 per acre, tire rent on paper may 
be Rs. 20 per acre, but there may be a pitylidi of Rs. 10 i—dust like Bombay house rent ? 

14402. Yes ?—I do not leel so much ; because people will be educated then and in 
oourse of time they will not pay it. 

14403. But they are paying it now ? The very fact that j'ou suggest legislation 
shows that they are paying more than Rs. 20 per acre i—They are paying because they 
are at the meroy of the landholder. T would go to such an extent as to suggest that the 
collection of the amounts from the tenants should be made along with the assessment, 
if necessity arises; but I should imagine that the cultivator will be benefited by having 
a fixed rent and a fixed period. 

14404. Professor Kale.: With regard, to your suggestion that you might go to the 
length of asking Government to collect rents along with their land revenue, are not things 
already bad enough in that respect That you want to add to the difficulty of GovernmentY 
They are not sometimes able to collect the land revenue ?—1 should not imagine that 
if it is a reasonable amount the collection should be so very difficult. 

14405. But Government does believe that its land revenue is perfectly reasonable 
and yet it cannot collect it ?—At least in my division the collection of land revenue 
automatically goes, and there is ve-ry little difficulty. 

14400. Do you mean there is no difficulty in. collecting the land revenue in your dis¬ 
trict 1—Not very much except in very bad years. 

14407. Do you think landlords in the district wonld.be reasonable enough to pay the 
Government rent along with land Tevenue ? There will be that tendency as we see 
everywhere in life, that whatever laws you pass are evaded ?■—I have suggested this 
because I select the lesser evil of the two. 

14408. Y ou said in one of your answers to the Chairman that lor current needs the 
cultivator ought not to need any loons and he ought to be able to pay ?—If he gets an 
average crop. 

Mr. H. S. HaHmath. 
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14409. But in most of the pacts of the Presidency, he does not get the average 
crop 7—Quite, 

14410. So that be would he driven to the necessity of borrowing ?—Yes. 

14411. So agencies will, be required for lending money even for current expenses 
and for expenses of maintenance I— 1 Therefore I suggest that from the point of view of 
the State or the landholder, instead of making people borrow for maintenance, they 
should develop the land in such a way that it -would yield a fair income. 

14412. Will this land improvement he possible all over the district ?—I think in this 
dry tract at least more than 75 per cent, of the land requires bunding and this improve¬ 
ment ie general. 

14413. You say that whenever any landholder has any savings, generally he goes 
in for'purchase of new lands or ornaments. Is that the general tendency T—Yes, there 
is the tendency. 

14414. Is that one of the reasons why the value of land has gone up and the rent has 
goue up ?—I do not think so. It ie to a- very little extent. In the first instance, thB 
farmer saves very little, and if he saves lie buys land, hut the instances are very few. 

1441S. Sow do you account for the rise in rents V—Because there ie no occupation* 
the cultivators like Jo cultivate lands at any cost. 

14416. Or is it due to the fart that when the prices of cotton were very high, culti¬ 
vators could afford to pay higher rents ?—It has added to the circumstances. Maij.v 
people went in for cotton, cultivation during the boom period. 

14417, You say that at the present moment agriculture is not a paying proposition 
with a very large number of cultivators. Do you think that co-operation has helped 
the cultivator to the extent that the burden of interest that he has to pay is lessened ?— 
Yes; that is a benefit that he has derived. 

14418. But the listing benefit will come out of permanent improvements 7—Yes. 

14419. Mr. Bnckky : With regard to the redemption of old debts, you make an 
interesting Suggestion that a portion of t he holdingB of the cultivator will have to be 
sold, and the soccer it is done the better to avoid further interest accumulating to the 
debts 7—I feel so. 

14420. Mr. Kamai : Have you studied the question of distribution of land in relation 
to the population in this district 1 In other words, is land well distributed 7—No ; it 
is very unequally distributed. 

14421. For a farmer and a family of four or five people in all how much do you think 
would be the annual profit from his holding 1 —May I know what you mean by profit 7 

14422. If he has his own grain for his maintenance what extra cash would he require ? 
— If ho has his own grain, he would require about Bs. 200 and if be does not keep his 
own grain, he would require about Ks. 400. 

14423. Does this figure include also the maintenance of his bullocks ?—No. 

14424. Taking his own family, he must have a profit of Its. 400 from his holding 7 
■—Income. 

] 4425. For this ir come what is the minimum size of the holding ?—Iu this transition 
tract about 24 acres will do. 
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14426. Below this he eon Id never mate the two ends meet ?—No. 

14427. What is the total area of land in this district ?—It is about 22 lakhs 
of acres. 

14428. Suppose a man lias a holding of five acres, to do all the improvements on it 
would be a sheer waste of money, is that so ?—As we understand, 24 acres is the unit; 
but if we make further developments, wo may come down to a lessor figure. 

14429. What would it be !—It all depends upon the kind of improvement that we 
make on it. 

14430. Suppose if you have a well, how many acres ought to suffice to maintain 
a family I think that in the transition tract if we make improvements carefully, 
about 12 to 15 acres would be a fair unit, 

14431. It then means that unless you introduce improvements on the land, a man 
having a vctv small holding can never live on it only and any finance to help holders of 
uneconomic holdings is hardly well-worth attempting ?■—Yes. 

14432. How would your proposal of a Tenancy Act help the farmer in getting 
some land !—Tt might help him in getting his minimum annual income. 

14433. What is the provision you suggest in the Tenancy Act ? You say that a man 
has not got sufficient land of his own J—He has enough land for cultivation. 

14434. Because they take on lease ?—If the rental value of these lands considerably 
goes down and if it bears .a certain proportion to the assessment-, which may be fixed after 
u careful looking into the actual cost and the income, probably 1 think they will he better 
o£E. 

14430. Your proposed Tenancy Act in not intended to give security for so many 
acres at least to a man, but it is intended to lease out a certain proportion of land on 
terms which you consider reasonable. Ib this what the Act should do ?—The cultivator 
has enough, area to cultivate. But he mind, have it on reasonable terms. 

14436. If he leases it out to a particular man 7—Generally he keeps for himself 
enough area to cultivate. 

14437. Suppose your Tenancy Act is passed, you want to regulate the rents ?—• 
Yes, and if the period is fixed for 30 years, lie can effect some improvements. 

14438. So the State ought to interfere in fixing reasonable rents and also fixing 
a reasona^c period 7—Yes. 

14439. You are not very optimistic about a land mortgage bank unless certain things 
were done 1 —Yes, this is my opinion. 

14440. Should no finance be given to absentee landlords ?—No. 

14441. Mr. V. L. Mehta, : You said in reply to the Chairman that in places where 
there are cotton sale societies already existing and where jitar or other crops are sent to 
markets for sale, then they might take up the sale of these products, but in other places 
separate organizations will be necessary. Now, in.the Karnatak, why these organizations 
have not been started so far ? Are there any special difficulties 7—They have not felt 
the need for joint sale of jua,r and wheat but for groundnut, and for oil seeds they are 
gradually taking up. We have about four societies and they are taking up the sole of 
these products. 

14442. Because juar is not a money crop ?—Quite. 

Mr. S. S. Salimath. 



14443. About groundnut, it is stated in Professor Beri'ft note on marketing as follows : 
■'The Agricultural Department has been able to impress upon the more intelligent 
cultivators that it. pays them to get their groundnut decorticated and sell the seed, 
and already 'a number of small decorticating machines have been introduced in 
groundnut areas J.)» you agree with the description of the position ?—This is on 
a very limited scale. 

14444. Do you agree with the idea that decorticating machines would be useful from 
the point of view of marketing of the CTOp —I think so. 

14445. If it is useful, do you see any financial difficulties coming in the way of 
introducing these machines 7—We have not gone upto this stage at all. We tried to 
introduce the hand machines, but the hand machines were not found suitable and so 
we gave up that idea. Again we have taken to power machinery. 

14440. This may bo set up at. some central places principally ?—Yes. 

14447. Do you anticipate any financial difficulties for buying up this machine 
1 have not gone upto this stage. 

1444S. Who, do you think, should pul up these machines 1 —The sale societies 
ought to have these machines put up at different centres. 

1444b. You epea.k here of some dealers in cattle who Sell bullocks on credit at 
exorbitant prices and so on. Who are these people ?—Some people from the Mysore 
territory sell thpm uu credit and require payment by annual instalments. 

14400. But arc they in touch with the people 7— They come every year and there is 
a very beautiful story about them. They come in a group of five or six people and if 
any one. docs not pay them, they will ait in the cultivator's house for a fortnight and eat 
freely so that the poor man will be forced to make payment, J mean there is a regular 
wandering tribe. 

14451. Have you no cattle bazars ? —We have, but in that case they will have to 
buy them for cash. 

14452. You suggest that co-operative credit societies should attempt to oust dalals 
and money-landers from rural areas and make them deposit their money in the banks 
at low rate of interest. Have you any definite means to suggest in their working —If 
the credit societies lake interest and induce members to take to co-operative sale, the 
dalals will gradually go away. 

14453. At present there is a sort of connection between a credit society and a Bale 
society 1 —Yes. 

14454. So is this connection not enough, or do you think Rome closer co-ordination 
is necessary ?—I think some closer co-ordination is necessary between the credit society, 
the sale society and the bank. The interests of these three bodies should be so welV 
blended that they automatically should work one for the otiier. 

14455. The Chairman : Some years ago, you were holding some enquiries in two 
villages about indebtedness 7—Yes, I proceeded to a certain extent, but on account of 
want of time J could not proceed further. 

14450. If you have collected any other information on the question of indebted¬ 
ness, it will be useful to us ?—I will look into this matter and address you separately. 

14457. Mr. Y. L. Hekla : Are they the same enquiries in which Mr. Beri took part 7 
—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. S. V. SHEVADE, Cotton Superintendent, Dharwar, 

Marketing of Cotton and financing of the Cotton growers in the 
Southern Maratha Country. 

In the Southern Maratha Country cotton is the most important crop grown in the 
black soil tract and in the British Territory of the Dhartvar, Belganm and Bijapur disl, 
riots occupies an area of about 10 lakh acres or about Jth of t he total cropped area and 
produces about 24 lakh bales. It is the chief: money crop of the cultivator and the 
largest commodity of trade giving occupation to a very large number of persons directly 
or indirectly. 

Puns ent system ui mabjletjyg uotton.— At present most of the cotton produced is 
marketed by the cultivators in the form of seed cotton (ta-pan). It is filled in large 
gunnies (dotras or andagis) and carted to the primary markets for sale. 

For an area of about 14,800 square miles of the British Territory in the Southern 
Maratha Country, there are only 6 primary cotton markets, i.c., one primary market 
for about 2,500 square miles. These are situated at Hubli and Cadag in the Dharwar 
district, Bagalkct and Bijapur in the Bijapur district and Bail-Hongal and Athani in 
the Belgeum district. 

There are some secondary markets in the interior but these are also very fetv, The 
cultivators havo to cart their cotton to long distances. Carting Itapaa is more expensive 
than carting lint. The road communications ate few. The conditions of roads are 
not satisfactory. While going over uneven kutzha roads, there are sometimes accidents 
and carts tumble down. The present motor traffic frightens the village bullocks. More¬ 
over the cultivators have to pay road taxes. 'This part nf the Presidency is liable to un¬ 
timely rain in cotton season from February to May. This untimely rain damages the 
cotton either during transit or in the epen compounds of the d/Aali. If such damage 
occurs the cultivator loses greatly by way of tare, weight deductions and reduction 
in price. 

Cotton is never sold by the cultivator directly to the merchant. It is invariably sold 
through the daWs or other money-lender. In fart as the cultivator takes* loans from 
these persons he i3 hound to sell his cotton through them. The (iaiu.1 or other money¬ 
lender naturally guard* his own interest more than that of the cultivators and goes more 
to the side of the merchants. The weighment is often done in the absence of the culti¬ 
vator and the rates are fixed with the merchant by making secret signs under cover 
of cloth. Thus the cultivator is left in the dark as regards the correct weight of his 
cotton and the correct rate at which it- is sold. Besides this there are tare deductions 
and other allowances in weight which arc entirely dependent upon the choice of the 
dalal and the merchants. Tiius in more ways than one the cotton cultivator is put to 
loss from beginning to end in the cotton trade. There is scarcely any trade at the cotton 
trade in which there are so many vagaries, like sharp flucluations in price, unauthorised 
deductions in tare, weight and allowances, choice of the dalal s to sell bis clients’ cotton 
at any time not minding the best advantage of the cultivator, etc. As stated above, 
cotton is the diief money crop of the cultivator in the black coil tract and it is in this 
very trade that he suffers the greatest loss in more ways than one much more than in the 
case of his other produce like juar, wheat, pulses and oil seeds. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that cotton trade is properly organised and 
conducted to the best advantage of the cultivator. 

Mr, S. V. Shevade, 
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SoaalSTioNS fok impeoyhotent in'ocittok marketing. — (a) If it. is not possible to 
increase the number of primary markets it should be possible to increase the number of 
secondary markets. There should be one secondary market lor every 50 square miles 
and there should be greater connection between tho primary and secondary markets. 
In tact these secondary markets may be organised as pooling centres where the cotton 
should only be stocked and no actual sale may take place. A certificate may be issued 
to 'the owner showing the weight and the quality of the cotton. These pooling centres 
should be controlled and managed by authorised bodies like the co-operative sale 
societies. 

(b) At each, pooling centre there should be established a ginning factory owned by 
private individuals or preferably by co-operative bodies. At present the ginning facil¬ 
ities in the interior are very meagre. The ginning and pressing factories in the primary 
market places are too many and that is why the owners resort to “ Com bination ” ami 
raise the charges which ultimately fall upon the cultivator. It may be possible to get 
some of these Iactori.es shifted into the country side to the secondary market places. 

(c) There should be a system of liccntuig the ginning and pressing factories. No 
factory may work except under a Government, license. A condition should be laid 
down that a license would be forfeited in case a factory works for lees than a prescribed 
number of days in a season. This will prevent indiscriminate starting of factories both 
in the central places and in the mofuseil. 

(d) Suitable warehouses should be attached to e\ e,ry factory to store the cotton and 
protect it from damage by rain or white-ante or accidental lire. No license may bo grant¬ 
ed unless a warehouse is built for every' factory. Warehouses are indeed a great need 
evorywher.fi. Karu.it ik is characterised by untimely rain which falls in the cotton 
season from February to May. This untimely rain, causes groat damage to the quality 
of the cotton stored in the open yards. 

(e) Co-operative marketing of cotton has now attracted the attention of the cultivators 
as well as of the buyers in this division- The cultivator gets the benefits of correct 
weights, classification of cotton made by the Agricultural Department and the auction 
sales. The buyers obtain largo lots of pure and uniform quality in one place. Co¬ 
operative sale of cotton should be further developed. In this division only Hubli and 
G-adag Cotton. Sale Societies are progressing satisfactorily. The sale society at Bail- 
Hongalis showing good promise. But the societies in the Bijapur district are networking 
well. A society in Athani is a need- 

(/) All facilities should be given to the co-operative cotton sale societies about finance 
and about, securing the cotton for sale. The Agricultural Department has given a faci¬ 
lity by way of the monopoly of pedigree seed of improved cotton and of the grading. 
The societies should deal more and probably only in improved cottons. At present 
they find it difficult and risky to stock and distribute large quantities of seed. They 
should be granted loans without interest or at low rate of interest for buying seed and 
a subsidy towards the expenses of transport and other incidental charges. The pooling 
centres mentioned above may be utilised as local centres for the production and stocking 
of seed. From these centres seed distribution can he done nt cheap rates by opening 
depots under each centres. 

(p) Another great problem before .the co-operative cotton sale societies is the securing 
of cotton for sale through (horn.. The sale societies are not financing bodies. But they 
haye a right on the cotton produced by the members of the credit societies. The 
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question of compelling the members to sell all their cotton through the sale socie ties has 
not yet been completely solved. 

Financing, the cotton oiiowfh. —Like the grower of other crops the cotton grower 
also wants money. There are indeed, very few who have enough savings to spend for 
crop cultivation and for domestic needs as well. Almost all resort to borrowing in 
advance and attempt to repay the loans after selling the produce. If the crop fails for 
any reason such as failure of monsoon, attack of disease or if the prices are low, the 
cultivator finds it impossible to repay the loans which then accumulate. 

The cotton grower does not want much money for actual cultivation of the crop. The 
cultivation, expenses arc low. The tillage operations are done with Iris own bullocks. 
The seed costs only a few annas per acre. The wages of weeding and picking the crop 
arc often paid in kind. Even if such operations are paid in cash they do not amount 
to more than Its. 6 to B per acre, What the cotton grower wants m oney for in to spend 
for family requirements during the year and to pay off the arrears of his debts. Through¬ 
out the whole year he goes on buying the sundry articles on credit from the village 
shopkeeper and when he gets his money after selling his cotton, he apportions it accord¬ 
ing to the pressing demands of his landlord, soiccar, the shopkeeper nr family needs. 
For a special occasion like the marriage of bis son or daughter he buys some gold or 
diver or costly cloth not minding his debts. After paying all these persons he has very 
little left with him with which to maintain his family and his bullocks. it is never 
enough and he further goes into debt. The holdings are small, the ineome is small and 
demands of debt side are many. 

The Oo-operative Movement has come to the help of the cultivator and is alleviating 
hia condition to acme extent. Credit societies arc started in numerous villages and are 
connected with the district and provincial banks. Supervising staff is employed, The 
system of preparing maximum credit* is introduced and loans are sanctioned in time 
generally. The cultivator has begun to take advantage of these facilities. But the 
loan lie gets from the credit societies is not, in many cases, enough to redeem him of 
his debt. As this system of financing develops, it may he possible to increase the amount, 
of loan to be given. But after all there is limit to this help. Any amount of direct 
financing for paying debts and for meeting the family expenses will not suffice. Wliat 
after all credit societies or even a private money-lender can do is to put the cultivator 
in the way to lead his life. Borrowing for redemption of debts nover brings permanent 
relief. Even, if the eultivator is once relieved of his old debts there is no guarantee that 
he will not run into debt again either through force of circumstances or his recklessness. 

One of the most important ways of improving the condition of the cultivator is, in 
my humble opinion, to teach him and put him in the way of increasing the production 
from his land and to arrange to secure for him the highest price for his pToducc and to 
prevent the little leaks or losses in agricultural trade from which he suffers at present. 
When the cultivator is able to pay his debt out of bis savings and not bv borrowing from 
the credit societies or from a new money-lender to pay the old one then alone there is 
real progress. 


Oral Evidence. 

1440S. The Chairman : Mr. Shevadc, you are the Cotton Superintendent, 8. M. C., 
Dliarwar ?—Yes. 

14459. Are you in charge of three districts ?—Yes ; Dbarwar, Belgaum and Bijapur, 
}lr. S. V. Sherade. 
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14160. You suggest the establishment of smaller markets t —Yea ; and I call them 
secondary markets. 

14461. Do you propose that, cotton should he sold in these markets ?—No ; because 
we will not get buyers. 

14462. Do you think that, cultivators would agree to bring their cotton to a place 
where they cannot sell it ?—It is a kind of pooling and the present system ought to be 
changed. 

14403. Will they agree ?—They will agree if they are given advances on the deposit of 
their produce. 

14464. Would they not like the prices to be fired ?—So far as my opinion 
is concerned, they are not in a hurry to sell any of their produce at once so long as they 
get their financial needs. If their financial needs are satisfied, they will be prepared to 
wail for better prices. 

14466. Is it your idea that cotton should be graded at these secondary markets and 
sold separately ?—Yes. 

14466. You refer to the fact that rains sometimes damage cotton and so godowns will 
have to be constructed ?—Yes. The whole of the Karnatakia characterised by untimely 
rains. 

14467. Are there godowns in big markets now ?—No. 

14468. Have dalaU no godowns ?—They have very small godowns. In many 
markets you will find cotton dokras lying in the open space and they are damaged by rain 
and are subject to white-ants spoiling them. 

14469. Why does not private enterprise go in if it is a paying concern ?—I think it 
might be tried. 

14470. Do yon think any help for having godowns from outside is necessary ?— 
Financial help will be required. 

14471. Is it the practice here that when a man brings bis cotton to the market from 
home it is not weighed 7—He generally weighs it before lie brings it to the market. But 
in the market, it is not weighed at once in his presence. 

14472. By whom it is weighed ?—It is weighed in the presence of the dalal and the 
buyer's clerk. 

1.4473. But not in the presence of the seller ?—The seller may or may not come. 

14474. If the weightnent is much less than what the cultivator thinks it to be, he will 
lose ?—He has to submit to the dalofs whim. 

14475. These deductions that are made in the market are deductions according to the 
market practices ?—Yes. 

14476. You will bo in favour of the establishment of the markets under the Cotton 
Markets Act ?—To t ome extent 1 will be. 

14477. And why not entirely ?—Because we bays to depend upon the local buyers, 
apart, from dalals. 

14478. But the buyers will not suffer by the establishment of markets 1—They are 
generally one. They are interdependent bodies, 
mo i 106—76 
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14479. I understand that dalcds are opposed to the establishment, of such markets.?—. 
Yes. 

14480. You mean, when they oppose it, no market should he established at all 1— 
So long as it is made optional it cannot be enforced according to the wording of the 
law. If it can be enforced by some wording of law, the dalah will ultimately have to 
submit to it because it is in the interests of the buyer, the dalal and t.ho cultivator. 

14481. It cannot be in the interest of the dalal ?—Good is good for all because some 
dalal.* will be eliminated and only good dalal.* will remain. 

14482. Is there not a sufficient number of ginning factories at present ?—In the 
interior there are not many. 

144S3. Suppose you start ginning factories in the interior, how would they be 
beneficial to cultivators V—The cultivator will have to ho prepared to sell lint. The 
lint can be brought to the central market, examined and graded. This process will 
eliminate the malpractices of mixing. 

14484. Supposing gins are started in the interior, who will buy the lint if the buyers 
refuse to buy it t —The whole system will have to be changed, but you will find some 
difficulty in the beginning. In the end, it v ill be advantageous both to the cultivator 
and the buyer. 

14485. You say that cotton sale societies in other places are working well excepting 
in Bijapur. Are there any special reasons for their not working well in lfijapur?—In the 
first place, there is no guarantee of recovery of amount advanced. These are famine- 
atriken areas. One cannot be sure about recovery of amounts advanced. 

14480. So societies oannot advance properly ?—No; they cannot advance property, 

14487. Is this the main reason why they' do not work well ?—It is one of the reasons 
in my opinion. 

14488. You say : '■ All facilities should be given toco-operative cotton sale societies 
about finance and about securing the cotton for sale”. What are their difficulties at 
present l—At present co-operative cotton sale societies are not empowered to givo 
finance to cultivators in places where there are credit societies ; and in each place there 
is only a limited number of members, but the seed growers or those people who take seed 
from the society are more than the number of members. They are not members, but 
that being the area of operation of that particular credit society, the sale society is not 
empowered to give finance to those other members. 

14489. Do those people go to rlulah or money-lenders for borrowing ?—If they are 
not loyal, they will go to dalals or money-lenders. 

14490. As regards the members of these societies themselves, do they now bring 
their produce to the cotton sale society '!—Some do bring and some do not bring 
their produce to the cotton sale society. 

14491. Are they not enforced to do so ?—No. In my opinion this question is 
yet to be solved. 

14492. How could it be solved ?—My opinion is that every cotton sale society should 
have a right upon the produce of every member of a co-operative credit society and every 
member ought to bring his produce to the sale society for sale. 

14493. You want the same rule to apply to societies here at it applies to cotton pools 
in America ?—Yes. 
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14494. And arrangements will have to be made lor sufficient finance to individual 
members 1—Yes. 

14495. I see that yon are not in favour of rolieving the cultivator of his old debts 
all at once, but you think he ought to pay out rsf his savings t—This -will be the ideal 
situation if it can be brought about. 

14496. The main difficulty is that the rate of interest is so high that unless it is reduc¬ 
ed it is not possible for him to pay i —Yes. 

14497. So if some agonoy comes in and advances him at a low rate of interest, he can 
pay out of his profits 1 —Yes. 

14498, Mr. Kanutl: About licensing of ginning factories you say : “A condition 
should be laid down that a license would be forfeited in case a factory woiks for lets than 
a prescribed number of days in a season. This will prevent indiscriminate starting of 
factories both in the central places and in the mofussil ” ?■—1 have recently collected 
figures in Hubii and Gadag about the working days and time of working, etc. I have 
found that the amount of work turned out by each pressing and ginning factory is too 
little ; there are some ginning and pressing factories which are lying idle. 

14499. liow many aro there in Hubii ?—There are 21 factories, and there are 18 in 
Gadag out of which 3 or 4 are lying idle. 

14500. Your proposal is that no license should be given .for a fresh factory in Hubii ? 
—dust now there is no system of licensing. 

14601. Supposing after license is given to a new factory, there is no cotton coming, 
the man will have to suffer ?—He shall have to consider the opening of a factory before¬ 
hand. There are too many now in the central place and some of them can be sent out 
to the interior if we adopt licensing system. 

14502. At present they octjuBt this point by competition or combining between them¬ 
selves 7—Yes, by combining. 

14603. When they 1 want to save themselves they combine, and if they want to kill 
eaoh other they compete. By this they eliminate, but you want the State to interfere 
and stop any mare enterprise licensing in Hubii for instance, and thus drive people in 
the interior. Suppose there is no cotton coming in that particular place, the man will 
suffer?—The man will have to think before he invests his own money. He will 
have to consider the interior as well as a central place. 

14504. Mr. V. h. Mehta: You say these cotton sale societies experience some diffi¬ 
culty in storing cotton seed and distributing the sotne. Is their difficulty due t o fluctua¬ 
tions in rates or is it due to lack of godown facilities ?—There is no difficulty about godown 
ac coin rnodation. 

14505. Where is then the risk ?—In the fluctuations. 

14506. About your statement that a cotton grower does not want much for actual 
cultivation, is this based on any enquiries or is it your general impression ?—It is my 
general impression. 

14507. Because sonic enquiries made at other parts seem to indicate that it is only at 
the beginning of the season he wants money. This is what the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee Report indicates. • But the general impression hero is that he does not want 
very much at the beginning of the season. Is that correct?—Yes; and he wants it 
much later. 
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14508. Professor Kale : In this statement with regard, to which my colleague just 
now asked, you a question, you have stated that the cotton grower does not want much 
money for aotual cultivation of the crop. Do you mean to say that he has his own seed, 
and ho has his own labour, and in that way he does not require money for cultivation 
purposes ?—Yes ; his family people work on the land, and the price of seed is not much. 
He employs outside labour for weeding and harvesting purposes. 

14509, In that sense you say that he does not require much money for actual cultiva¬ 
tion of the crop ; but he may require money for the maintenance of himself and his 
family ?—-Yes. 

14510. Should that not also ho counted as the cost of cultivation, because he has to 
borrow for maintaining himself and his family ? Practically it comes to cost of cultiva¬ 
tion not in the technical sense but in a larger sense f—Yes ; so he has to get money 
occasionally and not all in one lump sum, which he may misuse. He has to be provided 
with money at different periods of the year as he goes along. 

14511. Mr. Buckler/ : Have you some long staple cotton grown in this part?—-Yes. 

14512. Do you ■support the contention that It should be Included in the Broach hedge 
contract ?—Yes, by all moans. It is included in the Southern hedge contract; but it 
is more or leas a dead contract. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The. Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Friday, the lllh February 193 1 ','. 


Mr, 8. V. Sheutde. 
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Friday, February 14th, 1930. 
DHARWAR. 


Present : 

Mr. ,1. A. Malian, (I.I.E., I.C.S. {Chairman). 

Mr. L. D. L. Booklet. Mr. V. L. Mebta. 

Mr. B. S. Kaaiat. I 

Mr. K. P. Masani (Secretary). 


Mr. C. B. HUIil, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Dharwar. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

A»rIC!iiLturAL Credit.—W hen the problems of agricultural finance to a cultivator 
Lave to be solved, it seems necessary to take into consideration the following points :— 

1. His method of agriculture. 

.2. His ways of bu,V iug and selling agricultural requisites and produce respectively. 

3. Hie mode of living and his earning capacity. 

In all these things he is far below the standard as he is not an educated man. 
Keourrences of famines, want of subsidiary industries and high rate of interest on his 
borrowings have also made his profession not quite a paying concern. In order that 
agricultural orodit facilities from various sources should go to improve his economic 
condition, he should be made to understand the advantages of better farming, better 
business and better living. 

Agriculturists borrow money during cultivation from various sources such as village 
money-lenders, sou'Care.. d-ulafs, merchants, co-operative societies, etc. lor capital and 
permanent improvements the agriculturists borrow money from big sowars, co-operative 
societies and Government. Agriculturists are not generally spending much money on 
land improvements. In may be stated that out of the total indebtedness of cultivators 
about 5 per cent, of the debt is due to land improvements. In famine years they borrow 
from the same sources mentioned above. But in famine days money market becomes 
tight and loans are not freely given, and the lending rate also becomes very high even 
to cultivators having good credit. 

Bates of interest vary from tract to tract. Village money-lenders charge interest 
from 18 to 36 per cent. tSoiocars, dalals and merchants charge 12 to 24 per cent, and 
co-operative societies’ rate of interest is from 9’ to I2-J per cent. Agriculturists some¬ 
times borrow loan3in kind. The rate of interest in such cases is 25 to 60 per cent. 

Small loans are given on personal security. If the loans exceed Ba. 200, land mort¬ 
gagee are taken. Village money-lenders, who are dealers, dalals and merchants advance 
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money on the security of standing crops or on condition of selling goods to or through 
them. 

Periods of Loans are generally for one year. Land mortgage loans are for two years* 
In the case of co-operative societies periods of loans are fixed according to purposes. 
In the case of loans for productive purposes the loan is inv ariably insisted to be repaid 
from the prolits obtained by its utilisation, e-#., for seed within one year and land 
improvements within 5 to 10 years. In the case o£ loans for unproductive purposes 
&ue-h as redemption of old debts, ceremonies, etc., periods are fixed according to the 
earning capacity of a member. Dates of repayments are always in the h art yarn. 

N.B .—*lf other money-lending agencies arc made to follow this system, the culti¬ 
vators, will be greatly benefited* 

The Imperial and joint stock banks generally do not deal with the cultivators. G overn- 
ment grant taccavl loans for land improvements. Taccavi loans arc also given through 
co-operative societies in places where they exist. 

The co-operative rural banks in the Dharwar district play an important part in financ- 
ing cultivators dor current agricultural purposes, which is illustrated by the following 
table :— 



No. ol 


1 


Year 

Anri. 

No. of 

Members’ ; 

Non-members’ 

Credit, 

Societies 

members 

deposits 

| 

deposits 




Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

1926, 31st March ... 

402 

40,242 

11,04,619 

5,85,094 

1.927, 31st March 

476 

41,303 

11,61,373 

6,62,501 

1928, 31st March ..! 

470 

40,307 

11,78,015 1 

7,62,617 

1029, 31st March. ..1 

473 

39,485 

11,91,021 

1 

7,43,436 


! 

] 

Year 

, 

Rank s dues 

! 

Reserve 

Fund 

Working 

capital 

j 

[ OtrcrdueB 

j 

Average 
working in 
capital 
per member 


Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 


Rs. 

1926, 31st March 

1927, 31st March 

1928, 31st March 

1929, 31st March .. : 

25,03,829 
27,40,163 
27,70,204 | 
24.98,426 

4,25,453 

5,13,837 

5,84,954 

6,49,146 

46,74.732 
51,39,437 
53,36,197 
51,37,125 ! 

1.4-1 

16-8 

20-3 

19-6 

110 

124 

132 

130 


The average membership per society is 80 and the average workixig capital is Re. ISO 
on 31st March 1929. The members’ deposits and reserve fund form 53 per cent, and 
12 per cent, of the working capital respectively, the owned capital of the societies being 
35 per cent, of the working capital. 

The total population in the Dharwar district is 10,36,924. Taking 20 percent, of the 
total population as nou-agriculturists, the agricultural population will be 8,29,540. The 

Mr. Cr B- Bulk 
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total number of members in the agricultural credit societies is 39,485. Considering 
that every member has on an. average a family of five members the number cf agricul¬ 
turists coming in the fold of co-operation will be 1,97,425, f.e., 24 per cent. Out of the 
total members in the societies <52 per cent., i.e., 24,480 arc borrowers. The total amount 
of loans outstanding with the members on tie :j]st of March 1929 is Rs. 46,01,474 and 
the average loan per member out of the borrowers is its. ) 88. This average loan should 
he almost sufficient for current agricultural purposes. Jtut unfortunately these loans 
in many cases arc not utilised for the purposes for which they are granted. They are 
mostly utilised for the redemption of old debts or paying land rents to the landlords. 
So the members will have to borrow from various other sources for their current needs. 

AH our attempts to establish uormal credit statements and thereby to secure timely 
and adequate finance for the cultivators have not yet been a complete success. If the 
societies prepare their normal credit statements after consulting every member as to 
his needs, there is no reason for a member to resort to xov:cara for loans as the District 
Central Bank has always got a large surplus lying idle. 

From the figures cf the co-operative societies, it may be inferred that about 
Rs, 2,00,00,000 will be required for current agricultural purposes in the Dharwar district. 
One-fourth of this capital is supplied by the co-operative societies and the remaining 
three-fourths from various sources. If the Co-operative Movement is properly developed, 
it will be in a position to supply half the capital required for agricultural purposes in a 
short period. 

Lavd mo hi gage bavks. —The agriculturists axe being crushed under the heavy dcbt9 
Tho causes of debts are many, chief among them being famines, litigation, taking lands on 
lease at exorbitant rales, unnecessary expanses, want of sufficient earning capacity, etc. 
Many of these evils can be remedied. Debts on account of land lease arc alarmingly 
increasing. The Tenancy Act restricting land route is essential. 

A eo-operative land mortgage bank is recently started in this district. 

It should raise its capital by issuing debentures through a Central Institution for land 
mortgage bank to avoid competition in the market. Interest on debentures should be 
guaranteed by Government. 

To guard against lands being overvalued, the appointment of a land valuer to the 
land mortgage bank should be made by Government and his pay should be borne by 
Government. 

The debentures should be in the list of negotiable and trust securities. 

Should the members fail to repay their instalments reoaleitrantly, the land mortgage 
banks should have the right of foreclosure and sale of the security. 

Methods or mahkhtinu pbixcipal obops. —-The most important crop growing in the 
Dharwar and Bijapur districts is cotton. But on account of adulteration and damping 
practised in ginning and pressing factories, it has earned a bad name in the Bombay 
market and it is not oven tenderable. 

The following are the methods of selling cotton :— 

(1) It is noticed in some places that are very remote from the cotton marketing 

centres and have defective communications and where there are no banking facilities 

needy agriculturists seif their standing crops. Such instances are getting rare year 

by year. The co-operative societies have considerably discouraged this system. 
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(2) In. soms places agriculturists, who are unable to take their cotton to the market 
centres, sail it locally to v ill aye banian, who indiscriminately mix the small lots and 
sell to the village dealers who dispose of it in turn to the hie dealers in market centres, 
who generally sell it after ginning to the big buyers. 

(3) Those who have got facilities to take their cotton to the cotton market make 
their loose seed-cotton up into dcihriw and take them to the market for sale through 
their dalals who irt a majority of eases have made advances to them on condition of 
selling cotton through them. It is big buyers that hny cotton here. The buyers will 
gin and press and send .it to Bombay'. Some tnillowners have also opened their 
agencies in the market centres and buy’ their requirements through the dalals. 

The area under groundnut cultivation is rapidly increasing in Dharwar and Bijapur 
districts. In a few years it will be an important cron competing against cotton. 

At present this produce is brought into gunny ba gs in a semi dry condition to the 
market and sold in hot baste. The cultivators think that they will get more money if 
they sell groundnuts in a send dry' condition with mud attached to it. But the buyers 
keep, sufficient margin when fixing the price. The buyer* dry them and clean them 
before they are hulled. It is generally exported. 

In the mallai tract paddy is grown abundantly. Paddy seed is generally' kept by the 
cultivators. When it is not kept, it is borrowed from some other agriculturists in kind 
as a loan repayable at harvest with an addition of 25 to 50 per cent, interest. 

Since the paddy grown in this tract is mostly a. commodity of internal trade, the 
problems connected with, this are not very comprehensive or difficult. The only 
difficulty that is seen is with regard to storing paddy in market places. Tf this is 
obviated, the cultivators can afford to wait for some time until they could, get better 
prices. 

In the North Kanara district the arecanut crop is the important money crop. This 
garden crop is in the hands of Haviks who seem to be neglecting their gardens and 
depending too much on imported labour. The marketing system of this crop is also 
not good. The important markets for these arc Sirsj and Kumta. At Sirs! the 
buyers do not pay the sale price immediately after the bargain is struck. Sometimes 
they take three mouths before the full amount ia paid. 

Chilly is grown in the. Kod and Ranebennur talulrm and in some parts of the Haveri 
and Hangal talukas. In this trade as in other agricultural produce there are several 
intermediaries, who make money at the cost of cultivators. Those that can afford to 
take chilly to the chilly market, take it in a semi dr.v condition which, necessitates imme¬ 
diate sale. This causes a great loss to the cultivators. This crop is mostly consumed 
in ICamatak and some parts of the Madras Presidency. 

Credit facilities for the financing of such products at different stages,— 
The system of advances to cultivators on their produce, specially cotton, divides itself 
into three chief parts. 

The first is advances against standing crops and the other is advances against actual, 
crops when marketed. The third is advances made to cultivators for all purposes; 
these people are no better than serfs. 

The village money lender, trailers and adatyas advance money on the standing crops. 
Sometimes lands and houses are taken in mortgage if the amount is a big one. Instances 
of taking bonds for double the amounts loaned out are not few. Tf the cultivators turn 
Mr. C. H- ffuU. 
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defaulters, the full amount mentioned in the bonds is recovered. If the money-lenders 
are traders or dalals, they invariably insert a condition that the cultivators should sell 
their produce to or through there as the ease may he. Sometimes when granting loans 
they fix the rates at which their produce should he sold, which iB far below the market 
rates. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies have been now playing an important 
part in financing the agriculturists for agricultural purposes. If the co-operative credit 
system is fully established and if the societies prepare the normal credit statement in 
time, there in no reason for the co-operative member to approach the sowars for loan, 

Co - of ekative Marketing. —The following agricultural produce sale societies have 
been working in this division :— 




Quantity sold 

Prices 


Name of the society. 

(in Maunds 

realised. 



of 80 lbs.) 

E». 

1 . 

Cadag Cotton Sale Society 

.5+,250 

8,89,123 

o 

Hnbli Cotton Sale Society 

53,073 

7,35,473 

:i. 

Annigeri Cotton Sale Society 

a,129 

70,036 

I. 

Haveri Cotton Sale Society 

5.529 

72,125 

5. 

Dliarwar Cotton Sale Society 

.. Nil. 

.... 

0 . 

Byadgi Chilly Sale Society 

5,297 

39,640 

7. 

Alur Paddy Sale Society 

6,425 

29,218 

K. 

Bijopur Cotton Sale Society 

0,484 

1,26,525 

9. 

Bagalkot- Cot ton Sale Society 

1,K28 

9,990 

. 10 . 

Situ Totgars Sale Society 

4,837 

1,39,357 

11. 

Kumte. Areoaimt Sale Society 

9,200 

2,10,02(1 

Of these the cotton sale societies arc by far 

the important ones. They are 

all situatci 


in the cotton market centres. The whole of the cotton tract is covered by the cotton 
sale societies. In all these societies individuals and agricultural credit societies are 
eligible for membership in the area of their operation. Nowadays it is found that some 
individuals do not properly guard the interests of the sale societies. Experiments arc 
now being made in the ease of two sale societies to work them with the membership of 
societies only by removing the individuals from membership. If this experiment prov<j| 
successful, other societies will be advised l» change their constitution So as to restrict 
their membership to agricultural credit societies only. 

In the area of oparation'of these sale societies there is a net-work of agricultural credit 
societies. The agricultural credit societies finance their members on condition of selling 
theit produce through the sale society working in that. area. The agricultural credit 
societies have also adopted the following by-law 3,1-A 

“ If a member grows a cotton crop and the expenses of raising it are included in 
the object s for which he takes a loan from the socie ty during that year, he shall sell the 
produce of the crop through the cotton sale society working in that, area, failing which 
he shall be Iiahlo to a fine of rup.ee one for each acre of cotton bo grown by him.” 

By this by-law the members are bound-to sell their produce through the sale societies. 
Unfortunately this by-law is observed more in breach than observance. If this by-law 
is strictly observed and the rural societies discharge their duties properly by financing 
their members adequately and timely and the management of the. sale societies is efficient, 
the sale societies should Bell at. least one-fourth of the total quantity produced jn a year. 

MO v IOC—77 
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But on account .of the various defects and difficulties existing in the working of credit 
and sale societies and want of trade facilities, the sale societies have not been, able to 
capture even one-tenth of the total cotton produce. It is only in the Gadag and Hubli 
sale-societies that the progress is good, but they too do not show the signs of further 
developments. In the Gadag and Etubli markets about 60,000 and 100,000 bales are 
respectively pressed in a year but the Gadag and Hubli sale societies sell hardly 20,000 
dokras each, i.e., about 5,000 bales in a year. The Bijapur district sale societies sell 
a ridiculously small quantity of cotton. 

The co-operative credit and sale movements are inter-dependent and the sale move¬ 
ment cannot make rapid progress unless the credit movement is sufficiently strengthened. 

The Gadag and Hubli cotton sale societies have got reserved areas of 11,000 acres 
and 5,000 ars es respectively for multiplying seed evolved by the Agricultural Department, 
The other sale societies have also got their small reserved areas. The cotton grown out 
of this area is sold in auction sales on condition of returning the seed to the societies at 
a particular rate. This seed is distributed amongst its members by opening depots in 
various centres on condition of selling cotton through their respective sale societies. 
This cotton is also sold in auction sales. The prices realised in the auction sales are far 
above the Bombay rates. The buyers and millowners give very good prices for this 
cotton. The buyers generally mix this cotton with the inferior cotton bought in the 
market. 

Tho sale societies have done good service to the agriculturists by distributing good 
seed. The whole of the cotton tract in the Dharwar district except a few thousand acres 
is under the improved strains of cotton seeds. But they arc doing seed business at some 
loss. 

The sale societies weigh dokras as soon as they arrive in their godomms and give weigh- 
rnont bills to their members, and advance money to the agriculturists if they need it 
up to 60 per cent, of the value of goods actually kept with them. They also give bonus 
at the end of the year in proportion to the number of dokras eold hv the members. They 
follow all market customs in charging local cesses. 

If the following facilities be made available to the sale societies, there is every chance 
of the sale movement being quite successful :— 

1. Intensive propaganda is necessary to make the village societies realise their 
responsibilities and to prepare an accurate normal credit statement in time. The 
bank and supervising unions should have an efficient staff. 

2. The staff of the Co-operative Department should be strengthened and more, 
agricultural organisers should be appointed. At Jcastthere should be one agricultural 
organiser for two tahikas whose duty should be to see that the members’ goods come 
to the sale society and members Use improved implements and seed, and carry on 
agriculture on unproved methods. 

5. The district central banks, sale societies and agricultural credit societies should 
work harmoniously and realise that they all work for a cultivator. 

4. The Contract Act should be so changed as to claim a damage from a member 
if he fails to sell his produce. 

5. The sale societies should be equipped with ginning and pressing factories at 
suitable centres. The Government, if neresssrv, should give long-term !oau« for this 

purpose. 

Mr. 0. 11. Hvli , 
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0. The societies should have tlieir own gcdowns ami warehouses. If necessary, 
they should take a long-term loan from Government for this purpose. 

7. Karnatak cotton should he made tenderable. 

8. The sale societies should he given some subsidy for distribution of cotton seed 
of improved strains for sowing purposes and for doing propaganda. 

9. Cotton Market Act should be made applicable to all the cotton market centres. 

10. .Rules of the Factories Act should be rigidly enforced so as to slop adulteration 
and damping during ginning and pressing operations. 

31. A federation of sale societies in Bombay to give advice to the sale societies 
and to make sales. 

12. Weights, scales and measurements should be uniform and standardised. 

13. Transport Facilities. —Railway freight should be lower for the agricultural 
produce of societies. New roads should he constructed in order to bring about better 
communications. 

Subsidiary Industries. —One of the important cottage industries in the Bharwar 
and Bijapur districts is weaving. But this industry has been stagnating for several 
reasons. It has become difficult for an ordinary weaver to earn even eight annas a 
day with a full day's work. 

Tile Oo-operative Movement has been trying to encourage this industry by organising 
weavers’ societies. There are now fourteen weavers’ societies with a working capital 
of Rs. 80.372 and membership of 611. 

The chief function of these societies is the supply of yarn to their members. The 
total amount of sales during the last year was P..s. 94,114. A co-operative union for 
these societies is also working for purchasing yarn at wholesale rates and for the sale 
of the finished articles of the constituent societies on commission basis. In spite oi all 
this the weavers' societies are not progressing. The chief difficulties experienced are 
the supply of yarn at competitive rates to the members and the salt; oi the finished 
articles. 

It a loan of Rs. 50,000 free of interest and a qualified manager free d£ cost arc made 
available to the union for five years, the union will be in a position to give substantial 
help to the member societies. 

As subsidiary occupation to the cultivators, the weaving business can give them 
good financial assistance. At Hebsur, which is in the famine tract, the agriculturists 
manufacture carpets igudarsi) in their spare time. This industry has been able to main¬ 
tain them in famine days. A co-operative society for the supply of yarn was organised 
in 11021. Since then if has been working very well. Its financial position is good as 
can be seen from the following figures:— 

Its. 

Members’ deposits .. .. . .. .. 4,085 

Non-members’ deposits . ■ ■ .. ■. 68S 

Share capital ■. • <5,635 

Bank’s loan . . • ■ 3,000 

Reserve Fund . . . 2,563 


16,871 




During the last year it sold yarn of the value of Rs. 31,750 and made a profit of Rs. 1,483. 
This society also foels the difficulties in the sale of tile finished articles. It is quite 
possible that a good number of such societies tor agriculturists who know weaving can. 
be organised in villages if the union of the weavers’ societies be in a position to supply 
the necessary raw materials and arrange for the sale of the finished articles. 

CATTUK-JiiiJCL'oINO, - Formerly agriculturists used to keep sufficient cows for breeding 
purposes and they were rarely buying bulioclis for theiT profession from outside. Now 
in the dry tract there i re very few farmers who do not buy bullocks from outside. This 
has become a good drain on their purse. In the Dharwar district we have started eleven 
cattle-breeding societies. All of them are working fairly well and they serve as a source 
of income to their members. Of these societies, the Sliidenur Cattle Breeding Society is a 
model one. It has got 116 good cows and two premium bulls. Thirty-seven calves 
were born durihg the last year. They will fetch a price of about Rs. 100 each after two 
years’ rearing. As a result of the influence of these societies the bad bulls in these 
villages are castrated and the villagers have realised the importance of keeping 
economic cows. 

A good many cattle-breeding societies can be organised in the Dharwar district 
especially in the mallu-il tract if grazing lands be made available to the societies at 
reasonable rates. 

PoiiLTUy AltD Dairy Fahmqtg. —Agriculturists of religious sentiments do not like to 
take to poultry breeding. If liens and cocks of good breed be given free to the cultivators 
that are close to the market places and if sufficient propaganda be made as to the 
advantages of poultry breeding, it is quite possible that they might take up this business 
as their subsidiary industry. 

Dairy funning on a large scale is not undertaken on account of fodder scarcity, if 
grazing facilities be given to the cultivators, they might keep more milch cattle than 
now. A propaganda for this is also necessary. 

For a small farmer some subsidiary occupation is necessary in order to supplement 
his-income and raise his sta ndard of living. For want of w orking capital , organisation 
and sale facilities lie. does not know what to do. An officer should be appointed to survey 
each taluka to Cud out the Suitable existing cottage industries and organise them 
on co-operative lines. 

SECTION III. 

The margin of profits for the cultivators is not much. In the bad and indifferent 
years they have hardly anything left after meeting their expenses. In good years thev 
have some surplus money which they utilise for marriages and buying gold and silver 
ornaments and for paying off a part of their old debts incurred in bad years. They 
often buy lands with their savings if they have no debts. Agriculturists generally do 
not make use of the postal savings banks. 

The village societies have been trying t.o induce their members to keep their savings 
with thorn and to open savings bank accounts. Special provision is made in their by¬ 
laws for receiving their small savings. But the response so far met is not very satis¬ 
factory. A very few villagers have opened savings bank account with their societies, 
The. chief difficulty experienced is that their income is not regular and they do not'oare 
to invest their small savings, if any. The banking and investment habit in rural areas 
is being imbibed very slowly. A good deal of propaganda is necessary in this connection 
in villages. 
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Insurance Societies. —There are very few villagers wno have, insured their life. 
Insurance business is almost restricted to towns. If insurance societies on co-operative 
lines are started, a good many villagers can be induced to insure their lives. This will 
find a profitable outlet for their savings. 

Cheque KiBET.— Cheques are gaining in popularity year by year through the activities 
of the Co-operative. Movement. The abolition of the stamp duty has given much impetus 
for making the cheques more popular. The use of cheques in vernacular script^ is 
essential in villages. 

The village societies are gradually being accustomed to the use of cheques. 

To encourage, the. rapid growth of the cheque habit it is suggested that the best way 
would be to allow the owners of lands to pay their land assessment or any Government 
dues by cheques if they prefer to do eo in places where good co-operative hanks are 
>v orbing. This concession coupled with the vernacular cheques will go a long way to 
popularise the cheque habit. 


Oral Evidence. 

14513. The Chairman : Mr. Huli, you are the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies 1 —Yes. 

14514. Which districts are in your charge ?—Dharwar, iiijapur and North Kanara. 

14615. I find from your statement, that during the last four or five years the number 
of new societies registered has been small ?—We get something like twenty bad. societies 
cancelled every year, and the number of societies registered every year is fifteen to twenty: 
Resides there is not much scope for organisations of new credit societies. 

1451ft. Is want of scope the main reason and not deterioration ?—Quite. 

14017. Has the Movement gone bad in some parts ?—There are some had societies, 
but that does not come .in the way of the development of the Movement. 

1151H. fine witness told us yesterday that in Huhli (alula the Movement has failed 
because of the societies going bad ?—I do not agree with that. 

14519. He said that societies had factions and only members of a particular faction 
got loans 7 — Ido not think so. It is only in some bad societies that such things happen. 
Only five or six societies in Huhli are bad, 

1450 ( 1 . Do you get any complaints from members that they do not get finance 
because the chairman and members of the managing committee belong to one party ?— 
Only in six societies it may be so. 1 have received nc complaints. 

14521. In the other societies did you find that there is this discrimination ?—I havt 
not heard complaint* in tha t taluka. There wore complaint.* in other lalvkas. 

14522. What would he the percentage of societies in which there are such complaints ? 
Would it be a large percentage ?—I think it would he something like five to ten per 
cent, 

14523. There aTC normal credit statements prepared; arc there not ?—Yes; and 
the Department has given instructions to societies that names of all the people Rhould 
bo put in the normal credit statements, and if they do not want finance they must write 
in. the remark column that finance is not wanted. 
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14524. Then why should he, being a responsible supervising offioer, make such a 
sweeping statement 'l —It its perhaps because he visited a few bad societies, and his visit 
was not successful, and he might have been disappointed. 

14525. You said that thore was not much scope. Does that remark apply to Dharwar 
Dnly or does it apply to Bijapur and North Kanara also ?—As regards North Kanara, 
there is scope. On account of famine in Bijapur there is no Scope. 

14526. Still there are a large number of villages in this district where there are no 
co-operative societies ?—Not in Dharwar but in other districts. Though in the Kanara 
district the number of villages is large and the number of societies is small, most of the 
societies there ace group societies, that is, five or six villages are included in a society. 
I do not think there is, therefore, much scope left even in Kanara for new agricultural 
credit societies. 

14527. Are these societies very careful in selecting their members, or is it that 
members with little or no credit try to join (.he socioty ?—Ail people try to enter the 
society, and in some societies members are taken in recklessly. 

14528. Is there no control exercised in selecting members ‘1 -—In some societies it 
is not done. 

14529. Could it be done ?—It requires propaganda. 

14530. People should know the danger ’—Now they are realising, and they arc not 
taking bad people in their societies. 

14531. Is that the result of propaganda 1 —Propaganda as well as experience of bad 
members. 

L4532. Dues your average membership come to 80 1—.Yes, in Dharwar district. 

14533. Do you think, constituted as tbey are, the chairman and members of tilt 1 
managing committee arc able to supervise the society properly ?—I think, when the 
membership exceeds 50, there should lie another society. 

14534. Are you in favour of smaller societies ?—Yes. 

14535. Has any attempt been made here to concentrate the work in certain special 
tracts and to develop it in all directions taking a group of twenty or thirty villages !— 
Ys» ; in some 'laluhas we have made a concentrated effort. In Hon and Cadag talukas 
we have made efforts to see that the societies work well. We have introduced tuluka 
development societies. 

14636. Are they working well V—Yes, the members realise their responsibility. 

14537. Is that because of (.ho efforts made, or because of the fact that people are 
more educated ?—For efforts made, and, to a certain extent, people are also intelligent. 

14538. With regard to the loans advanced by societies, are they given in lump tu 
individual members, or arc they given in instalments ?—For the last two or three years 
we have been insisting on societies not to give loans in lump sum but according to the 
normal credit statement in two or three instalments, but some members want in 
lump snva. 

14539. Is half of the loan wasted in that caso ?—Yes ; they waste money, i.&., they 
use for unproductive purposes. 

14540. Are there landholders, who do not join the societies, because they do not get 
sufficient finance from societies ?—That should not be the ease, because we allow special 
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limits to big landholders, ^specially in Ciodag and other .talnhaa people take special 
limits frequently. 

14541. Are the arrears about IS per cent. 1—Yes; they are 19 per cent, of the 
outstanding loans and not of the working capital. 

14542. How do you calculate the arrears ?—At the end of the year statements are 
submitted by societies. It is the percentage of arrears to outstandings, and we take 
statement of amounts to be recovered by the society. 

14543. Is it 19 per cent, of the amount to be recovered ?- -It is 10 per cent, of the 
outstandings. 

14544. But that is not the way to calculate ?—That is true. 

14545. .So this does not represent the correct state of affairs !—Quite. 

14D46. The overdue^ are not more than 19 per cent. ? It may be less ?—Yes. 

14547. Do these societies charge penal interest ?—Yes, if extension is not given. 

14548. Is that common —Nowadays extensions are given more freely than before, 
and when extensions are given, no penal interest is charged. 

14549. l>o ha nice charge penal interest to societies ?—Yes. when extensions are not 
given. 

14550. fs that approved of by the Department ?—Now wc ask the central bank to 
appoint good inspectors and do propaganda work instead of charging penal interest to 
societies. 

14051. Have you any figures as regards indebtedness —I have not got them now. 
L have already issued circulars to all the societies, specially in the Dharwar district, 
because we have land mortgage banks, and some societies have sent and some have not 
sent the information. 

14552. in the past there must have been some debt redemption schemes ’—From 
that we cannot work out figures for all the societies in the district. 

14563. For how many societies have you figures ?—1 have figures for about forty or 
fifty societies. 

14554. Arc ,vou getting some more?—Yes. 

14555. tfo you have figures of forty to fifty societies and you will get some more figures. 
Will you send us the information about forty or fifty societies showing their indebtedness, 
the area of land held by them and the assessment thereon t—Yes. 

14555. Has your land mortgage bank started its work ?—Yes. 

14557. Has it given loans ’—Not yet; the loans are recommended to the Provincial 
Bank. 

L4558. What factors are taken into consideration in recommending these loans ?— 
The security of the man and bis repaying capacity. We see whether within fifteen cr 
twenty years he will be able to repay the loan in regular instalments out of his income or 
not, and then we recommend. 

14569. As regards your non-crodit work, have you some special staff ? —I have only 
two agricultural organisers ; that staff is very meagre, B.ndif T am given more agricultural 
organisers, 1 am quite sure that I shall be able to show more work than now. 
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14560. Do you have a special officer for cay^> kind, of work or one officer does all 
kinds of work ?—T would rather entrust all kinds of work to one man. 

14561. Have your banks branches ?—Yes. 

14502. In all the three districts ?—Yes ; in the Bijapur district, the Bijapnr Central 
Bank has one branch, the Dharwar Central Bank has three branches and the Kanaia 
District Bank has also branches at two places. 

14563. Do all banks insist upon normal credit statements?—Yes; as a matter of 
fact no loan is sanctioned unless normal credit statements are prepared. 

14564. Do any banks refuse deposits ?—The central hank is sometimes refusing 
deposits. 

14565. Why? Do they notreduce the rate ol interest ?—They have reduced. The 
Kanara Central Bank’s rate is 4 per cent, for one year, and they cannot reduce it further. 
If thoy reduce it further, the existing deposits might he withdrawn. 

14560. Cun they not receive deposits at 4 per cent, and put in some other bank at 
4| per cent. ?— 1 They have done it; hut at 4 jier cent, they would not get much money. 

14567. Have they long-term deposits ?—They have five years’ deposits, on which 
they allow 5 to 51 per cent. Nowadays the policy of the bank is to take deposits for 
one year only. 

14668. Do you think that all the various agencies like the district hank, tire credit, 
societies and non-crcdit societies are sufficiently co-ordinated now ?■—There is some 
co-ordination, but there is much scope for improvement in that direction. 

14569. For instance, we were told that the re, is not sufficient co-ordination between 
sale societies and credit societies ?—It is only here in Dharwar district. In cases of some 
societies there was a difference of opinion between the sale society and the district bank. 
The R?gistrar came here and made arrangements for money from some other urban bank, 
and now the matter is alright. 

! 4570. You say that people do not spend much money for land improvement. la the 
remark applicable to all districts ?—What I mean here is that for the existing old debts, 
tho amount spent on land improvement is small. 

14571. Is there no desire to go in Cor laud improvement ?—There is a desire >vud 
people 1 arc taking to land improvement. 

14572. Do your societies help them ^—Yes ; some loans are taken, from co- 0 |wrative 
..societies. In 1924-25 we gave Its. 82,600 ; in 1925-26 Rts. 74,000 : in 1926-27 Rs, 20,000 ; 
in 1927-28 Ra. 14,000; in 1928-29 Rs. 24,000. 

14573. la the taecavi, which Government have plated at the disposal of the 
Oo-operative Movement, being made much use of by the members ?—Yes ; wherever it 
is wanted, members do take it. 

14574. Are there many applications pending ?—Not many applications pending, hut 
the thing is that our societies are in a position, to grunt loans direct without taking taccaei. 

14575. Air. V. L. Mehta : Would that be at the usual rate of interest ?—Yes, 

14576. The- Chairman . Why can they not fake advantage of taccavi'! —-We do 
encourage them to take iacoavi, hut the societies say that tire members want money at 
once, and instead of asking them to wait- for two or three months they would give up to 
its. 750 from the societies and make them payable within four or five years, 
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14S77. You say shat about two crores of rupees would be required for current agricul¬ 
tural purposes in the Dh&rw&r district. Have you worked out the figures i—Nearly 
(5.2 per cent, ot the members borrow loans and they require about fifty-one lakhs, and that 
ie one-fourth of the capital required. 1'rom that 1 have calculated that about two crores 
would he required for all the agriculturists in the Dharwar district. 

1467S. Speaki tit; about mark feting of paddy, you say that etorage is required. Is 
paddy sold here on any large scale in the market ?—In the mallad tract paddy is grown, 
hut they have no facilities for storing it in the market places. We have a paddy society, 
but for want of storing facilities the society cannot keep it for a long time. 

14G79. So it is tho society that wants storage facilities ?—Yes, and dalaU also wont 
facilities. 

14580. Have the dalais no godowns ?—They have, but they are not suited for paddy. 
It paddy is stored and sold after the rainy season, it generally brings a better price. 

14581. You say that the system of marketing of aTecanut in the North Kanara 
district is also not good. Is the sale price not paid immediately to the cultivators 7— 
Li Kurnpta the price is paid the very evening by the purchasers, while in Sirsi they do 
not pay immediately. 

14582. Does the society pay at once to the purchaser ?—The society does not pay 
immediately; sometimes it has not sufficient money. The buyers will require three 
months. 

14683. Does the producer, when he brings the produce to the society, not get money 
at once from the society ?—If he wants advances when Ms goods are not sold, he may 
get about 60. per cent, of the value. 

14584. If the .goods are sold, does he get tho money immediately 7—Sometimes he 
gets and sometimes not. 

14585. Ha«i[the society suffered any losses T—It has not Buffered any loss, but there 
is a possibility. 

14586. Do the d'duh follow the same practice ?—Yes ; and there are instances where 
daXaU have lost motley. 

14587. Mr. V. L. Mehta: Have you considered the possibility of introducing some 
system of trade hills ?—I have not considered that question. 

14588. The Chair man : Does that system prevail in' the market 7—'There is no such 
system. Now buyers are allowed three months’ time. 

14589. I think there was an attempt made to sell pan from here 7—At Hatimatu 
we had attempted to start a pan leaf sale society, but we could not get buyers in Karachi. 
We collected something like Rs. 1,200 share capital and we returned the amount; but 
people are still ready to organise the society, provided we get some customers in Karachi. 

14590. You have dealt in your note with the question of finance of the producer. 
But do you know hew are the middlemen, viz., tho dalals, financed 1 —Some of them have 
their own capital, and they also borrow from outside. 

14591. Where do they get money from ?—From big zemindars and souscare. Seme, 
times they make arrangements with Bombay ecnecare. 

14592. At what rate 1 —They get generally at 9 to 12 per cent. Some big iowcar? 
in Bombay advance them money even at 6 per cent. 

MO Y 106—78 
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14693. Sou say that some oi the individuals do not properly guard the interests 
o£ the cotton sale societies. Do you mea n that they are opposed to sale societies I —Yes ; 
formerly non-agriculturists were admitted to membership, and their interests ..re more 
with the dalrus than with the societies. These members are sometimes troubling our 
sooieties. Now we have converted two sale societies into unions, 

14594. Do any of the sale societies give, finance direct to their members 7—It is only 
the Hubli cotton s«.le society, which advances money to the cultivators where there are 
no oredit societies. 

14595. What do yon think of the system 7—1 do not like the Bystem because it is 
not the business of the sale society. That sale society also sees that it is very difficult 
to recover the amount, and sometimes people take t.he money and do not take the 
produce to the society, but they sell somewhere else. 

14696. Do your sale societies grade the produce and then sell it ?—Yes, and members 
in consequence get better prices. 

14597. You say that the buyers mix it I—Yes; the buyers mix it. In the case 
of sale societies, when the cotton is brought, it is graded in three classes, viz., the first 
grade, the second grade and the third grade. The buyers purchase the higher grade 
of cotton frnm us and then mix it with the inferior variety, 

14598. Docs that bring down the reputation of your improved variety in the 
market 7—Yes, I think so. 

14599. Wliat do you think should be done in order to prevent that I—That can be 
put a stop to if ginning and pressing rules are strictly enforced. Now there arc adul¬ 
terations in pressing and ginning factories, and if that Act is enforced more rigorously, 
it will put a stop to that. If we have a federation in Bombay for sale, it would be 
better. 

14609. As regards weaving, do you know hew far the efforts of the Department of 
Industries to Introduce weaving as a subsidiary industry amongst the agriculturists have 
met with success 7 Have they opened weaving schools 7—Yes ; in Dharwar there are 
soma schools. 

14601. Have the agriculturists taken to weaving as a subsidiary occupation 7—They 
take to weaving for one or two years, but then they give up, because there is no organisa¬ 
tion to conduct their work and guide them properly and supply them yarn. And 
now-a-days there is not much profit in weaving. 

14603. How do you think the cattle-breeding industry could be introduced here 
We have sufficient experience. Our cattle-breeding societies have become very success¬ 
ful. We have fourteen cattle-breeding sooieties. 

14603. Have your societies special grazing facilities ?—Yes • generally the Registrar 
does not register the society unless the society- secures a grazing area. 

14604. Do you think that societies should get grazing areas at concessional rates ?— 
We want it at reasonable rates. In auction sale very high prices are given sometimes. 
Those prioee shoald not be fixed for our societies. 

14605. Do the societies not get this grazing area at a fixed valuation 7—When the 
Government has to give grazing land to the society, they consider what amount was 
recovered for a particular grazing area and they ask for the same amount from the society, 
but that would be very heavy for the society. 

Mr. V. B. UvM. 
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] 4006. Are there any other non-credit societies, -which are doing well, besides sale 
societies and cattle- breeding societies ?—Dam construction societies have done very well 
tl the K soar a, district. We have three such societies ; they are working on co-operative 
lines. Formerly sea water used to go into the river water, and make the water saltish 
and make it unfit for irrigation. So the land on the either side of the bank became quite 
useless for cultivation. But since the dam is put there, the sea water does not go in, and 
the river water retr ams sweet and so it is used for cultivation purposes. 

14607. Is there any scope for development of these societies ?—Yes; but for want 
of au agricultural organiser this work is not pushed through. We have also fencing socie¬ 
ties, but some members do not give their subscription. Some people have not joined the 
society, and they are reaping the benefit of the wall, but they do not join. 

14608. Is itnot possible to start societies unless theyjoin ?—Ho ; there are Borne people 
in villages who would not join. 

14609. What is your remedy ?—If 75 percent, are willing to join, there may be legisla¬ 
tion to the effect that the remaining 25 per cent, should be forced to join. 

14610. Are the agricultural conditions different- in Horth Kanara district?—Yes- 

14611. It seems, from your note that finance there is available at a cheap rate 
of interest ?—Yes. 

14612. Do the agriculturists require finance ?—Yes ; but the societies themselves are 
in a position to finance them sufficiently. I have not heard of any instances in which the 
members have suffered for want of finance. 

14613. Do you think that there are any further facilities necessary for agriculture or 
trade iu that district V—Fur trade and agriculture our urban bank iB well-fieveloped. We 
are doing fmndi business and encouraging the trade. 

14614. What about the indigenous bankers ? Are there no indigenous bankers ?— 
There are some indigenous bankers. 

14615. Are their rates of interest low ?—They are 6 to 9 per cent. 

14616. Is there no flow of capital between these two districts, viz., Dharwar and North 
Kamica ?—Some ol the Kanara members have deposits in our Dharwar Bauk. 

14617. Is it because they get better rates of interest ?—YeB. 

14618. Mr. Kamat ; Yon said that- during the last few years, some 20 societies were 
cancelled and about 15 to 20 societies were added every year ?—The number of societies 
cancelled in three districts is 26 and the number of societies registered is 27. 

14619. Looking to your figures of societies registered from 1926 to 1929, it seems 
that the Movement lias remained almost stationary so far as the number of societies 
is concerned, hecaust the number of societies in 1926 was 460 and in 1929 it is 473 ?— 
That is the total number of agricultural credit societies. The total number of societies 
is 630, but urban banks and non-agricultural credit societies are not included here. 

14620. Taking only the agricultural credit societies, the number of societies has 
remained stationary ?—Yes. 

14621. So for nearly four years the Movement has remained stationary without 
much progress ?—The fact is that in Dharwar we registered 15 agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties and cancelled 12 societies. We are now giving more attention to consolidation. 
We cancel societies which are hopelessly bad and beyond the stage of improvement. 
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14622. Does it mean that weeding ont of bad societies and registering new good 
societies is going on side by side as the policy of the Department t—Yes. 

14623. If lands which are available for the Movement are. to be utilised in a larger 
measure, would you consider that creation of new societies would be a necessary thing ?— 
vVe start societies at. places where there are schools, but there ate villages where there 
are no schools and the number of literate people there is small, and we cannot start socie¬ 
ties at such places. Unless we have efficient staff, it would be very difficult to control 
the societies. 

14624. How many honorary organisers have you in your jurisdiction at present ?— 
There are 20 fuhikit honorary ^organisers and 5 district, honorary organisers. 

14625. And you would probably also require inspectors and other staff —Yes. it 
is necessary. It is quite essential now-a-days to have more paid staff, because more 
intensive work has to be done, and if there are paid people they can devote their time to 
the intensive work. 

14626. So far as your own views are concerned, do you think you would be able 
to select villages and bring into existemee societies of a better calibre than those which 
have been started in the past, that is to say, would your future work be more hopeful 
than the previous material work ?—It should not bo thought that we have started socie¬ 
ties now without taking into consideration that they would be successful. Generally 
we do not register a society uuless we are convinced that the society will bo a success. 
But if the Movement is still to be developed, we want more paid staff. 

14627. I follow that. But your view is to cancel certain societies. The very need 
for cancellation shows that in the beginning of the Movement societies were brought 
into existence which ought not to have been brought into existence. Circumstances 
were not ripe to bring them into existence. Would you agree to it ?—Sometimes it 
happens that in places where wc have taken proper precautions that the society should 
be a sucoess, the society failed for some reasons, for local reasons, such as factions, com¬ 
munal factions and so on. But what ia wanted is constant advice to them, and for that 
we want a paid Htaff. Now the auditor cannot visit the society more than once 
a year. 

14628. Do you mean to say that in the initial stages there was no proper propa¬ 
ganda ?—There was some propaganda done; still the management went bad and the 
societies had to be cancelled. 

14620. I am not yet quite clear why this need for cancellation has arisen ?—Because 
we are afraid that if these societies are allowed to be continued, they will do more harm 
to the innocent cultivators, because there is unlimited liability, and if they borrow reck¬ 
lessly and advance money recklessly, the principle of unlimited liability will have to be 
enforced. Now the Registrar's power is either to cancel or to keep them. There is no 
intermediary power. If the Registrar had power of suspending the managing commit¬ 
tee members just as in the case of a municipality, bo many societies would not have been 
cancelled. 

14630, May I take it then that the present deterioration was not due to lack of care 
on the part of the Department but subsequent things, which led to the cancellation of 
some societies t—Yes. 

14631. Speaking about those factions, one witness suggested that if there are two 
factions, in order to satisfy both the parties, there should be two societies in a village. 
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What do you think of that suggestion In the extreme we have to follow that; but 
we do not want to encourage that. If societies are formed in that way, the Department 
would be hold responsible for creating factions. 

14632. Are these factions existing tactions which were there even before the society 
was formed in the village, or do the societies themselves create these factions T—In some 
eases it happens like that, bat not in all cases. 

14633. That is to say. in some cases the co-operative society is the very cause of 
creating factions in the village ?—-It happens in some bad societies. 

14634. In that case do yon not think two societies for two factions would be 
better !—When we see that it ia necessary, wc organise societies oil the basis of factions 
also. We give ono faction one sooiety, but we particularly see that, no member is 
a member of two societies and borrow from both societies. 

14639. At preeept your membership is about SO per society ?—Ves. 

14636. Do you think that if the number is small, it would be good for the 
society f—Yes ; I think so. 

11637. Is 80 an unwieldy number ?—Yes ; it Ought not to be at any rate more 
than 60. Now we have small societies with a membership of 20 or 30 ; them I find that 
the management is good, and members are in touch with one another and they realise 
their responsibility. But where the membership is 100 or 150, and in some societies it 
is 250, there I find that people do not understand their duties and responsibilities. 

14638. This would be a better criterion than the other one. Instead of having 
a society for each faction, a society for 40 or 50 members would be better ?—Yes ; now 
we have framed a bye-law that membership should not exceed 50. 

14639. You say that normal credit statements arc not a success. Have you any 
suggestion to make ? — Everything depends on the staff. If more staff is given, we will 
see that normal credit statements are prepared by all the societies in time. 

1.4640. Speaking about the land mortgage banks, von say that taking lands on lease 
at exorbitant rates is the root cause of debts !—Yes. 

14641. Is there a tendency oil the part of the cultivator to take lands on lease at 
exorbitant rates f—Yes; that is the tendency. Some cultivators take lands on lease 
at exorbitant rates with the result that they are not able to pay the rent at the end of 
the year. 

i.4642. So the fault is with the cultivator ?-—Yes. 

14643. Later on you suggest a Tenancy Act and you suggest that Government should 
regulate the rent ’—Not that Government should regulate the rent, but just- as under 
the Usurious Loans Act, if there are grievances people will go to the court, similarly, 
it there is a Tenancy Act, people who are aggrieved might go to the court and have their 
grievances redressed. 

14644. The Cultivators themselves go and want to have lauds on lease at exorbitant 
rates. How is that tendency to be checked by the Tenancy Act f Who is to fix the 
rent ?—It is to be fixed together both by the tenants as well as the landowner. There 
should be some proportion fixed, say, three, four or five times the assessment, as the 
maximum rent. 

14045. And the cultivator should not be allowed to pay more than the maximum 1— 

No. 
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14646. So that if tho landlord is getting more out' of land, he should not he allowed to 
do so ? - if it is at the cost of tho nation, I do not think it is desirable. 

14647. "Regarding ginning factories, are you in favour of the principle which some 
witnesses inundated that there should be a system of licensing ?—With regard to the 
individuals ? 

14648. Yes. Supposing there are too many ginning factories, say, in Bubli, the 
Collector should refuse to license a fresh man coming in the same field ?■—I have not 
thought over that. What we want is that we should have ginnning factories as accom¬ 
paniments to our sale societies, and we also want press societies in the headquarter 
stations. 

1464P. Now your difficulty is only as regards finance, and probably management ana 
organisation ?—We have succeeded in management and organisation. What we want 
is some facility. Sometimes our societies are boycotted. We want millowners to take 
our goods. A federation is needed to sell our goods in Bombay. We require more 
stall. As regards finance, we have Sufficient money, the central bank has money, and 
even if the district central bank could not advance, we have the Bombay Provincial 
Bank. So there is no question of money. Only propaganda and co-operative ginning 
and pressing factories are required. 

14650. If the present sale societies are not attracting sufficient cotton, how do you 
expeot ginning and pressing factories to get more cotton t—Our sale societies were started 
in 1917 and within these twelve years we have made a good progress ; and if within the 
next ten years we make good propaganda, we shall he able to become one of the powerful 
sellers in the market. 

14051. About the weavers’ societies, you say that they are not entirely a success. 
What is hindering their progress and what is your solution 1—Weavers do not get 
sufficient wages; that is one thing. They do not get market for their finished articles ; 
that is another thing. Sometimes they would pot get even four annas a day. 

14Q52. Sothetroubleisnotlack of finance for supplying raw materials, but the trouble 
is to organise them on the proper lines ?—Organise them and supply them with yarn 
and sell their finished articles, and sometimes tho finishr-d articles will have to be 
withheld, and at that rime some finance also is necessary, because if they pay a high rate 
of interest to our hank, I do not think they will be able to hold up sales lor a long time. If 
money is given by Government at cheap rates, if an arrangement is made for the supply 
of yarn at wholesale rates and if we have centres for the 3ale of finished article, 
the problems of the weavers will be solved to a great extent. 

14608. If there is sonic co-operative organisation, it could do the work of supplying 
at raw materials and taking over the finished arlielps V—We have some arrangements 
made; but it ia not successful, because we cannot get market for the finished articles. 
If we get markets, other problems will he solved. 

14054. Why is there no market ?■—There is competition ol the mills, and besides 
merchants sell these goods on credit, which our societies are not in a position to do. 

14655. When you say there is no market, the reason roust he that probably the 
patterns are out of fashion ?—Yes, patterns are old. Tho weavers are conservative more 
or less ; still some of the weavers have taken to new designs, yet their articles are not 
readily sold. 


Mr. O. B. Hvli. 
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11656. Mr. V. L. Mehta: Some witnesses have told this Committee that in 
this district very little finance in cash is required by agriculturists for cultivation 
purposes. Bo you agree with that ?—No; I do not agree. 

14657. Whet, do the cultivators require money for ?—For seed and manure. 

14658. Have they not their own seed and manure 7—In Dliarwar district cotton is 
grown on a large scale. Agriculturists do not preserve cotton seeds, but they borrow 
from the sale society. They' also require manure. 

.14659. Bo you agree with the view that if loans are advanced to them in cash earlier 
in the season, much of t he money' is likely to be misused ?—Yes : if they arc given earlier, 
money will be misapplied. 

14660. When should it he given 7—They require money at least three times a year, 
and we have been working in that way now-a.-days. We ask the societies to give them 
loans three times a year. 

14661. About the question of limits, you say that there is no difficulty for flic larger 
cultivator to get loans through the society, because you generally Sancton special 
limits i —Yes. 

14662. Would you not like this kind of authority to be delegated to central banks ?■— 
f do not think that it should be given to them generally, but in the cose of efficient banks 
this power might be given to them. 

14663. You stated it was the practice for societies in your charge to give out loans 
from their own capital for land improvement 1 —Yes. 

14664. And possibly for redemption of old debts 7—Yes. 

14665. Could you give us some figures 7—I cannot, give yon the figures now. 

14666. Is it given to a considerable extent ?—In the Kanara district they do give 
from their own capital and even for current agricultural purposes that they do not 
depend at all on central banks. 

14067. When you undertake land improvement schemes with the iaccavi loans, certain 
e nquiries are made about the cost of land improvement and the effect it is likely to have 
on the earning capacity of a borrower and from this information you judge whether you 
will have to give a loan and whether the party can repay in certain instalments. When 
loans are given out of forward capital, do you think that ali these points are borne in 
wind ?—Some societies do not bear these points in mind. 

14668. Then there is likely to be some misapplication of the money 7—Yes. 

14669. Would it be preferable for all land improvement schemes to be financed 
through the co-operative taccavi system. ?—If it is a small scheme, I do not see any objec¬ 
tion to its being financed by a bank out of its own funds ; but if it is a big scheme, then 
toccuri loans are preferable after enquiries. 

14670. About marketing of the groundnut crop you say : “ The area under ground¬ 

nut cultivation is rapidly increasing in the Bharwar and Bijapur districts.” Some 
witnesses have said that it would be an advantage for the producer to decorticate the 
groundnuts so that he can sell the seed only. Bo you agree with this view 7—Yes. 

14671. How would you assist the producer in seeing that the groundnut is decorticat¬ 
ed before it is sold. 7—Our sale societies might keep on hire Some decorticating machines. 

14872. Would you be prepared to permit them to keep the machineiy on hire 7—Yes, 
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14673. You said that there is need for greater co-ordination between the working of 
oredit societies, safe societies and the central banks and so on. Where exactly is this 
co-ordination missing now f—Sometimes the village societies do not realise their 
responsibilities and sometimes money is not given to them in time and sometimes the Bale 
societies do not understand their responsibility to the central bank; and if there are 
representatives of sale societies on the central bank, I think much of this misunder¬ 
standing could be removed. 

14674. About this suggestion of yours that Government should give a loan free of 
interest for weavers’ societies, can yon quote any precedents either Indian or foreign ?— 
If our weavers’ movement is to be successful, this sort of help is necessary. 

14675. You cannot at present think of any precedent ?—No. 

L4G76. Mr. Buckley : Wo had it. put to ns yesterday that the average farmer has 
a fancy for changing his cattle. Do you think that they would be interested in cattle 
insurance T—They do not understand the benefits of it. Practically we did try one or 
two insurance societies in this district as well as in the Belgaum district. For the first 
year they insured their cattle. In the next, year they did not insure their cattle. 

14677. So the societies had to he cancelled 1 —Yes. 

14678. About this question of storage of produce, do you think that local finance 
would be forthcoming ?—It is possible to get local finance, but the difficulty is with regard 
to the rate of interest. The rate of interest would be higher. 

14079. Do you not think that something might be done to bring down the rate of 
interest so that capital can be found available lor this purpose ?—It would be better if 
sale societies have their own independent godowns. 

14080. Will there be a demand for those godowns all the year round i—For otu sale 
societies there will he a demand for the whole year. Now our sale societies deal only in 
cotton, but there is a. tendency on their part to sell all kinds of crops. 

14681. Have you had any experience of starting a co-operative store in connection 
with a sale society ?—We started one at Knbli, but it was not a success. Of course 
there was no co-ordination between the sale society and the store society. Now people 
think that it would be better if the co-operative stores society is within the precincts of 
the sale society so that when, a cultivator from a village comes to the Bale society he might 
buy his requirements from the store society out of the sale money. 

14682. Do you think that the two might be run together 7—Yes. 

14683. The Chairman ; I find from a statement, which has been sent to us, that your 
members’ deposits increased by about a lakh ol rupeee in the year 1925-26, but the increase 
in 1927-29 has been only Its. 87,000. This statement is sent by tho Kamatak Central 
Bank. What do you think this falling oE in members’ deposits is due to ?—People can¬ 
not save much because now-a-days they have taken to so many new things, for instance 
to motor-driving. They have hecorae more extravagant. 

14684. Do you encourage savings on behalf of your members ‘l- —Yen, We have given 
them special bye-laws for this purpose. 

14685. Have any societies opened savings bank account ?—Yes, they have big 
amounts. There are Borne societies which have Rb. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 in the savings 
bank account. 


Mr- O, B. Midi, 
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14680. How many societies do you think have savings bauk accounts ?—It will be 
lose than five per cent, of the total number of societies. 

14687. Have, you introduced the share system ?—Yes. 

148S8. Are your district banks Suffering from a plethora oi funds !—They have 
surplus fund. 

14680. Are they finding ways and means to utilize their surplus ?—For the present 
they have undertaken to give loans ior the redemption of old debts below its. 750. 

14690. But is not their long-term capital limited ?—Loans are given for smaller, 
purposes from 3 to 5 years. 

14691. Are they doing anything by way 1 of advancing money on agricultural 
produce ?—No ; we have our co-operative sale societies. 

14692. Where there are no sale societies 7—All the area in the district is covered by 
oar sale societies. 

14693. You do not think that, it is feasible for central banks to advance money on 
agricultural produce 7—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. R. S. PAUL, Agricultural Organiser, Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1.—The existing sonrees of finance to the agriculturists of this district are 
professional money-lenders of the villages and towns, commission agents (dalaU), petty 
dealers in trade, oo-opcrative societies and Government. Of these, the money-lenders 
play an important part. They afford credit for agricultural operations, both of 
temporary and permanent nature, but they demand their own price to provide a large 
margin against any risks. The rates of interest run high varying between 12 to 18 per 
cent, as the case may bo. If the security offered is not good, the rates may go ns high 
as 24 per cent. The borrower is in some eases compelled to execute a loan bond for 
double the amount advanced. If he fails to return his loan which is advanced without 
caring whether it is for productive purpose or not, legal action is taken against him for 
the amount entered in the loan-bond and not for the amount actually advanced. Loans 
are advanced on personal security having taken the borrowers signature in the IchuUt 
book or on passing a promissory note or on the security of immoveable property. 
They are not received in small and easy instalments. 

In Mallad tract of Dharwar distriot, the practice of advancing loans in kind is 
prevalent and the rate of interest charged is 50 per cent, in land. Cash loans are 
advanced and the borrowers are asked to return in kind when grains are very cheap. 

This form of credit is not at all beneficial to the healthy growth of the agriculturists as 
agriculture is not a paying industry here. This problem has become serious on account 
of repeated occurrences of famine in the eastern part, of the district. To make this 
system of credit congenial to the agriculturists, effective measures are necessary. 

Varied wants of agriculturists in respect of their field operations and other needs are 
met by co-operative credit to a largo extent though complained that it is cheap but pot 
»iO V 106—79 
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adequate and timely. As a matter of fact-, funds with co-operative financing bodies are 
ample and recently, the system of preparing normal credit. statement of members’ 
requirements has been introduced. It is, therefore, expected to solve the difficulty of 
adequate finance in time. But to work it out fully, more branches of the financing hank 
and increase in its staff are quite necessary. However, with the spread of general 
education and eo-oporative knowledge, this want will be completely removed. The 
co-operative rate of interest varies between and 1 ill per cent. The district of 
Dharwar is considered to be ahead of other districts in co-operation : yet half its area is 
tintouohed by the Co operative Movement. 

Under the Land Improvement Loans Act, Government is making advances of taccavi 
loans to the agriculturists through eo-operativc agency and where it does not exist, loans 
are given directly. Loans for current agricultural purposes are stopped in areas 
touched bv co-operative societies. But they a,re still advanced in area uncovered by the 
Co-operative Movement or if the co-operative banks refuse to take the responsibility 
npon their shoulders. However, Government system is limited in its application of 
laccai i loans. 

In agricultural world, the joint stock banka or tho Imperial Bank do not play any port 
in this district, except a few hanks in urban areas which make advances of loans on tho 
security of gold and silver. These hanks do not consider it safe and easy to deal direct 
with the cultivators in distant villages and extend smalt transactions for want of 
sufficient local knowledge of security or dealings of the borrowers. With the spread of 
communication facilities and more number of joint stock hanks this defect should 
disappear. 

There is co-ordination between Government arid co-operative agency so far as tac-cavi 
loans are concerned. Other than this, there appears to be no co-ordination between 
other financing agencies in respect of agricultural finance. If formed, use of more 
capital at easy terms may be made available to the agriculturists through co-operative 
efforts and capital Ivina idle at the co-operative banks may find accommodation. 

Question 2.—Makkkti.nis ok pki.ncifal crops. —The principal crops of this district 
are cotton, wheat, oil-weds, paddy, chilli and groundnuts. Out of thpRC, paddv is 
consumed locally and to some extent chilli and wheat are also consumed. Other 
produces are exported. 

Tho existing facilities for marketing of these produces are in no way satisfactory to the 
agriculturists who are always needy owing to their adverse circumstances sneh as 
unhealthy competition to lease the land, uncertainty of rainfall, smallness of holdings 
and utter illiteracy. They are always in want of money for their agricultural operations 
and household purposes. Ail snnh circnmatances force them to borrow money on 
condition unfavourable to thorn. They arc either required to sell their standing crops 
to local agents or through their middlemen in a market place at a considerable 
disadvantage after crops are harvested. They are ignorant of market conditions and 
are entirely at the mercy of their middlemen who, on the other hand, are very careful and 
clover enough to take the fullest advantage of the difficulties and ignorance of the 
producer. In addition to the interest charged for the loan amount advanced to him and 
tho commission for settling the bargain, he has to pay other charges sneh as 
hamuli , godown rent, samples, deductions on account of weights of gunny hags, supplied 
by himself and taken by the haver without paying anything, charity funds, shrinkage on 

Mr, B. S. Patti. 
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account. of weather conditions, thickness of string used for stitching gunny bags 
and such other unauthorised deductions. There is no sufficient arrangement in market 
centres for warehousing the goods.. Nothing is provided by means of insurance against 
any risk if it happens. The weights, measures and scales are not. nnifoTm and 
standardised. The weighing of the goods is not done as soon as it is brought for sale. 
The prevailing market rates cannot be understood by the cultivators. Transactions are 
settled between the middlemen and the buyers, and the producers cannot come to know 
of the prices settled. He (producer) is to pay from bis pocket for his boarding expenses 
if required to stay until his prod nee is sold. If he has no cash, he must borrow from his 
middlemen. Under such unfavourable, circumstances lie is required to dispose of his 
produce which is mixed with inferior variety and sold in an adulterated condition earn¬ 
ing a bad name :.n big market centres like Bombay for no fault of the grower. 
Ultimately he is the loser for the low prices offered. In this respect the cultivators 
too are to bo blamed to some extent as they are not careful to bring clean stuff for sale,' 
though it can be achieved by taking a bit of caro at the time of harvesting and thrashing. 
However, for malpractices followed in market places, the grower is at a considerable 
disadvantage. To avoid all aforesaid charges some cultivators are inclined to sell them 
produce in their villages. But one serious disadvantage is that reasonable prices are 
not realised and the price of tlio stuff sold is not paid readily as it is done in market town, 
The weighing and the weights too are very rough. 

In general, agriocB iu'al produce is sold at a great, loss to the grower through a chain 
of middlemen to the big buyers or agents of exporting agencies in an adulterated 
condition. In case of cotton, mixing takes place in gins and pressing factories of market 
towns like Gadag and Hubli and in gins established in the interior of the district. The 
owners of such factories arc sometimes middlemen, besides being village money-lenders. 

Trade in market places is controlled by the middlemen to a great extent. Here 
fnancial help is given by big money-lenders like Mr. Kosbovdas of Gadag, joint stock 
banks or the Imperial Bank to the traders on the pledge of goods. Hvvdis are accepted. 
Banking is organised in such places like Hubli and Gadag to some extent, though not on 
sound and systematic basis as found in Bombay. 

.Removal of defects shown above, viz., want of standardised and uniform weights 
and measures, malpractices, is expected by the application of Bombay Market Act, 
Warehousing arrangement is badly and insufficiently provided. It bus to be removed. 
Construction of more and better roads for easy transpoit of goods from the interior parts 
of the distriot is quite necessary'. Opening of more joint stock banks and branches of the 
Imperial Banks In talvkct pko9S may help agricultural trade to a great extent. But the 
best way under all such circumstances is to start a co-operative sale society with 
the membership composed of agriculturists who are pledged to bring all their produce 
for sale to the sale society. The co-operative sale has been working well in this district 
with regard to cotton only'. All the sale societies of tins district have sold this 
year cotton produce worth Ks. 17,66,757. Co-operative sale of chilli crop is organised at 
Byadgi and the Society sold produce worth Re. 39,640 during this season. While the 
Alnr Taddy Sale Society sold quantity worth Rs. 29,218. Sale of oil-seeds is yet to be 
organised. It is advisable to ask the existing sale societies to deal with other 
agricultural produce or separate societies may be started. 

As soon as the produce is brought to a co-operative cotton sale society, it is weighed 
and a receipt is passed having entered all particulars including weight. An advance 
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up to 60 per cent, of the value of the produce ia made at cheap rate of interest. The 
produce ia graded, similar grades are pooled together and sold to tho best advantage of 
the grower in open auction sales. If desired to bo sold by private treaty, it is sold in his 
presence guarding his interest always. Prices are paid as early as possible. Goods 
kept for sale is insured against any passible risk. Godown arrangements are made but 
insufficient. At the end of each year a part of tho profit ia paid back to the grower in the 
form of bonus. Pure seed is supplied at cost price. Gunny bags, if indents are given, 
are also supplied without any commission. 

Though the system of co-operative cotton sale is working to the benefit of 
Co-operators, tho big sale societies of Hubli and Gadag, whioh deal mostly in ill 1 and G1 
cotton respectively, have been able to sell only five thousand bales each out of an arrival 
of one 100,000 bales into Hubli market and 60,C»00 bales into Gadag market every year. 
This is attributed to the want of adequate finance to the members of the co-operative 
societies. No doubt this is one of the difficulties felt by the sale organisations, but really 
there should not be this difficulty, as a net-work of co-operative credit system is spread 
over a larger part of the district. The chief difficulty appears, therefore, to he to make 
it available in time. As already said above, it will be minimised by working out the 
system of normal credit statement fully. There should be complete co-operation 
between the Central Bank, sale societies and rural societies. Election of petty dealers 
on the Managing Committees of the village sooiety should he completely discouraged. 
With all this arrangement, still a vast field will bo left untouched in co-operative sale, as 
there are credit societies in 473 villages out of 1,100 villages with population in 
the district. 

Ginning and pressing factories should be attached to the sale societies. A federation 
with warehouse arrangement assisted by Government help in its early stage should be 
established In big market centres from which cotton or other produce is exported. 
But to achieve all this in order to give full benefits to the co-operators an increase in 
Government staff to work sale movement and their specialisation in matters of highly 
organised trade is what is most needed. 

Intornal remittances take place by means of insured post, money order post, writing 
hundis, or payment of cash between parties. Co-operative societies are availing 
themselves of the revenue remittances. The opening of more postal and telegraphic 
branch offices with reduction in their rates and a net-work of co-ojierative and other' 
banking facilities will lead to the wider use of such remittances. 

Hundis are discounted both locally and in Bombay. 

Question 3.—In black soil tract the value of land varies between Rs. 1.70 and Re. 200 
per acre. In transition tract it ranges from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 an acre. While in 
Mallad tract it is between Rs. 350 and 500 per acre if a piece of land is provided 
with irrigation facilities. Otherwise it is about Rs, 100 for one aero. In case of malland 
it is even Rs. 25 for an acre. Near big towns like Dharwar and Hubli, an acre of land 
will fetch Rs. 406 to Rs. 600 if situated within an easy distance. 

The factors affecting the value of a piece of iand are soil fertility, irrigation facilities, 
vicinity of a town, nearnoss of a field to a village or its situation by the side of a 
road, number of cultivators, class of cultivation, rainfall and population. Of these soil 
fertility, rainfall and irrigation facilities need no explanation as crops are surely raised 
every year. If one of these three factors ia wanting, value of land is again affected. 

Ur. R. S. Patti. 



Vicinity oE a town gives a grower all tho advantages of a market and helps him to raise 
readily marketable crops for cash payment at higher rate of prices. A piece of 
land situated near a village derives benefits from village-washing and night-soil 
manure and is always within the easy reach of the owner to attend to his opera¬ 
tions without loss of time. Being so, it fetches higher prices than the one situated at a 
considerable distance. Afield by the side of a road atiords the same facilities and is & bit 
higher in value than the one far away from it. If the number of cultivators is more than 
the number of total holdings in a village, there will be a great competition amongst them 
all as there is no other occupation than agriculture to follow in a village and thus the 
value goes higher up for such land. It is needless to say that even a good piece of land 
cannot fetch its real price when it lies in a depopulated village. On an average the value 
of land per aero is taken to be hundred times the assessment in dry tract and one hundred 
fifty times in tracts of sure rainfall. 

(a) Value of land in Government auction for non-payment of revenue is not much. 
A piece of laud is either useless for cultivation or without any one of the above- 
mentioned facilities and will therefore be brought for auction sale for non-payment of 
revenue assessment. If by special eircumstaneea it is auctioned for this purpose, 
current prices are realised. 

(1) Value of the land in the event of sale by court decree depends upon the number 
of bidders, upon the ability of the ow'ner to get them and upon the dealings of the 
decree-holders. Generally normal prices are fetched. 

(c) In case of purchase hv private treaty, high or reasonable prices are realised as 
transactions take plaoe after knowing the situation full well. 

Question 4.—The wuian lands cannot be mortgaged beyond the life-time of a mort¬ 
gage© watandnr, as a result, of which his credit is not much. Ho cannot take advantage of 
a Land Mortgage Bank unless permitted by the Revenue Collector. The Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank has begun to work newly. Raddi Communal Bank raises capital by issue of 
shares and deposits and by raisiug loans. It, is doing the business of a Land Mortgage 
Bank partially to a small extent for the membeTs of the lladdi Community though it 
may lie said to be an Urban Bank. 

Tiie working capital of a land mortgage bank may he raised by issue of debentures and 
tho Government should guarantee interest in its curly stage without minding a little loss 
in the beginning in the interest of agriculture which is the main industry of this country. 
Government may buy debentures of some value. Funds lying idle with the Trovincial 
Bank should first be utilised. Debentures to an extent of twenty lakhs may be issued at 
4J per cent,, and the District Central Bank may be given preference to make use of its 
idle capital in purchase of debentures issued. This amount together with the idle 
capital of the Provincial Bank may be sufficient to meet the demand of this district to a 
reasonable extent. Rato of interest to the borrowers should not go higher than 6J- per 
cent., at any rate, as agriculture is not a commercialised industry to pay high return in 
thiB tract. The maximum period of instalments may be fixed ut least 30 years in a 
famine tract and 20 years in transition and Mallad tracts where yeorly crops are 
expected. While in famine zone once in three years a good harvest is expected. 

Question 5.—It is very difficult to give an estimate of existing indebtedness unless 
special study is made of it. But it can be said that the proportion of the amount of debt 
on personal credit and security of demand promissory notes is more than it is in any 
other way. The next in rank may stand debt raised by mortgage of immoveable 
property. Ploughs and other agricultural implements are not taken as security in this 
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district. The percentage of debt on account of earlier debts and famine conditions if 
more. Debts raised for the purposes of marriages, seed and assessment, etc., become 
accumulated due to the gambling nature of the season and thus become earlier debts. 
What a farmer saves in a prosperous year he loses in a had year and lueirrs debt. 
For sinldng wells and other improvements not a great percentage oi debt is incurred. 

Most of the above-mentioned debt coves to the money-lenders. Co-operative societies 
stand next in rank so far as current needs of the agriculturists are concerned. Co-opera¬ 
tive rate of interest varies between ilg and 121 per cent-., as already said. The penal rate 
of interest is IHJ per oont. The tarravi loans are advanced at Bj per cent, to the society 
which may further charge from 64 to 7* j? per cent. In case of default loans arc recovered 
through arbitration procedure helped bv revenue agency. Though it is an effective- 
measure there is muoh delay in. disposal of cases. Steps for early disposal arc therefore 
quite necessary. Instances are not wanting in which money-lenders* get the bonds 
passed for amounts more than actually advanced. The lender has no tendency 
to receive his amount, by easy instalments as co-operative societies do. If the 
interest is paid regularly ho does not wish that the principal should be paid to him. 
Nor does he care for the use of loan for productive purpose by the burrower. He 
accepts the loan amount actually advanced if paid as agreed between the borrower and 
the lender. Otherwise he takes legal steps throngh a Civil Court for the amount entered 
in the bond. Sometimes he has an eye upon t he debtor’s landed property, liven at the. 
time of court-sale lie tries to get hold of it. 

There is reason to boliqve that, through the process of an enforcement of old debts and 
recovery, some land-bolding cultivators are dispossessed of their lauded property. This 
state of affairs can he easily ascertained in the previous history of some money-lenders 
owning a large acreage at present if it is viewed in any area of lire district. It needs no 
proof, though this state is not much in an irrigated tract, Tlus process does discourage 
even a good cultivator, who is not inclined to work in a field with the same interest with 
which he would work if it were in his possession. Here always in a dread of renting it by 
co-cultivators. He does not wish to manure it. In this way its productivity is much 
decreased in course of time. 

Question ti.—There are no small industries allied to agriculture at present in this 
district, except butter producing. Villagers of u neighbouring town take even to milk 
sale'. In Mallad tract, rice-pounding was followed. But the recent growth of hulling 
machines run on capitalistic concerns even in the interior of the district has thrown 
many people out, of employment, bo is the fate of plying of carts by the villagers as a 
result of motor traffic. Our-making and sugar relincrios do not exist here. Gardening 
is seen in few villages. Spinning and weaving is followed by the weavers as separate 
profession. Dairying, cattle breeding, poultry breeding, baskets, mats and ropes 
making, hapd-spinning and weaving of coarse cloth, and fruit cultivation can be started 
oil co-operative lines for the agriculturists as a subsidiary industry. The cultivators of 
the black soil tract have ample spare time of not less than four months ip » year. They 
can take up to spinning and weaving. As cotton is largely grown in this tract sufficient 
cotton seed is available. If possible, ordinary soap-making may be started as a home- 
industry nut of its oil, but technical skill will have to lie provided. A co-operative sale 
organisation assisted by Government in infant stage seems necessary for disposal of co¬ 
operative products. A school for training the children of agriculturists in technical 
matters is also necessary. 
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Dairying and rattle-breeding may be started if grazing facilities are freely afforded to 
the co-operative societies. Bulls of pure breed should be supplied at concession rates 
from Government farm until private people fake up to this profession. In esse of dairy 
society strict provision for sale oE pure milk within, the precincts of municipalities will 
give an impetus to their successful working. Poultry lireeding societies also need 
encouragement in the form of supply of cocks by Government breeding stations and 
purchase of eggs by 'the Military Department in order to pay the labour put for produc¬ 
tion of eggs of higher value. 

Cane is grown in a neighbouring district. Its scientific cultivation on 3.n extensive 
scale and its supply at concession rate by the Forest Department for manufacture 
of boxes, baskets' ropes and other articles will provide a subsidiary industry to the 
agriculturists. Government may also help by purchase of such products if required. 
(Such and other allied industries are badly needed for the agriculturists of the present 
day. Without them their standard of living cannot be bettered. Their productive and 
buying capacity will not be increased. Co-operative agency assisted by Government is 
this only best agency io help such industries. Technical skill will have to be provided 
by the Department of Industries in co-operation with the Cooperative Movement. 

'Question 6 .—The weaving industry exists iu this district in places like Uppin- 
betgeri, Hubli, Godag. fJajendragad, Betgeri (Gftdae), Navalgund, Hosritty and bo 
on. On account- o! competition of mill products this industry is not in a thriving 
condition. Only products used by women folk find their easy way of disposal. In case 
of the rest, considerable difficulty is felt. Kvon by the co-operative organisation this 
difficulty is keenly foil. The Industrial Department may help this industry by pro¬ 
viding skill to manufacture cheap articles to the taste ef the present generation and by 
finding a market. . A chpap and handy machine to bu used hv a single man requites 
invention to solve "he difficulty such as one found by the introduction of shuttle 
driven looms. Urban banks which find it difficult to utilise their funds fully should 
help such petty industries as they can, if such industries exist in their area of operation. 

Question 7.—it has been already stated in this note that no relation exists between 
the co-operative banks and joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank. There is co-oper¬ 
ation between Government and co-operative institutions iu matters of tacoavi loans and 
land mortgage bank Co-operative societies have achieved a good deal of progress in 
short-term credit. For long-term credit a land mortgage bunk has already been started 
for this district. The Co-operative Movement hew touched a small portion of the agricul¬ 
turists, that is fit per cent, (approximately) of a total population of 10,36,924 of 
tha district providing a total credit to the extent of Rs. 46,00,000. While the 
agriculturists in the district require about 1.35,20,000 for their current needs taking 
on an average Hs. 200 to be the amount per family of five- members in a year 
foot of the total population 20 per cent, may be taken as nun-agriculturists, 10 per 
cent, agriculturists who may not need loan and 10 per cent, not eligible for a loon). 
A vast field is therefore loft to the money-lenders to play their own part. By starting 
more sooietien on a sound and systematic basis it is possible to cover the remaining 
field. Small traders and industrialists are left untouched, except in urban areas 
where oo-operative urban banks are helping small traders to some extent. 
Introduction of godown system by the- urban banks may give further facilities to such 
traders. Owners of riee-hulling machines, groundnut sellers and flour mills are 
taking advantage of urban banks. But it ia only possible to touch this class with the 
development of on- qairntivc ideas and organisation of more urban banks. 
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Long experience, technical, skill, business methods and knowledge of trade on the part 
of co-operators are needed if it is wished to bring big traders and industrialists within 
the scope of co-operative working. Arrangements may, therefore, be made to tackle 
the problem of small traders co-operatively. 

SECTION rr. 

The indigenous bankers in this district are private money-lenders who do not 
receive deposits except one or two I’ke Messrs. Jathar Bros. They advance loans. 
Some of them deal in hundis. Lending business of all sorts is done by them. Loans ore 
advanced on mortgage of immoveable -property, on passing promissory notes, on 
porsonal credit and on security of gold and silver. Big money-lenders of market town 
also discount Att«rfic. 

(Juisttoh 2 —Agriculture is financed by these money-lenders to £0 per cent, io all its 
stages. Trade of principal products until they are sold to big buyers in places like 
Hubli, Gadag and Byadgi is assisted by these money-lenders. The weaving industry is 
mainly controlled by them who are also shop-owners' for these products. Loan is either 
advanced to the owner of a few looms or a large number of looms arc owned by them¬ 
selves. Labour is hired a fid articles produced are taken hack and sent to the places 
where they are required or locally sold. 

Question 5.—Loans are advanced on passing promissory notes to the agriculturists 
and in certain eases as already said bonds are taken for higher amounts. But in case of 
traders who are intelligent bonds are taken for the amounts actually advanced. The 
system of oash credit is not practised hy the money-lenders os understood in the 
Co-oporativc Movement. The interest should be paid regularly every year or soon after 
the season is over. They study tho status of the borrowers hetng local. If they are not 
solvent nor their security is sound, loans arc refused. Ordinarily money-lenders deal 
with their own oapital. If they fall short of funds they approach bigger money-lenders 
or marwarU who get their credit, in Bombay or other places. A promissory note is 
passed or gold and silver pledged with them is further mortgaged with big money-lenders 
on the same conditions on which they accept. Sometimes loans are raised on personal 
eredit. 

Mostly deposits are not. received by money-lenders. 

If the money-lender is a trader he insists that the advances should he’ repaid in 
goods sold through his ageuy.y. If lie is a dealer in household articles the borrower is 
induoed to make purchases through him. 

IS to 24 per oent. is the interest charged to tne agriculturist community. 
If in kind it exceeds 30 per cent- The Tates of interest could be brought down by the 
spread of tho Co-operative Movement. Reduction in rates is much expected by the 
starting of a land mortgage bank. The spread of joint stock banks and their adoption 
to advance agriculturists will bring, the rate at once to 12 per cent. 

As said before, agriculture is not a paying industry in .this dry tract of the district. 
Unless the rate of interest is reduced and credit is provided without any cmbarraasiAent, 
an agriculturist finds it difficult to eke out his living, Reduction of rates may not 
help him to improve his living much. But he will at least go on with agriculture with¬ 
out any fear of losing his fields. To improve his living other factors are needed. 

Question a.—All the demands in the district are not met for want of sufficient capital. 
The money-lenders try to meet them as far as possible by seouring credit from 
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big money-lenders. The martoaris are the last sources in this respect. Higher rate of 
interest is one of tire reasons for insufficient capital. A loan is refused if security is not 
sound, being very ueaT money-lenders are in a better position to study the solvenoy of 
the borrower. 

Question 11.—A large amount of money is not kept idle by the money-lenders in. this 
district. Demand on them is mot from outside. Money from this district is not 
flowing to the Provincial capital for employment either for a long or short period. 
So the question of improvement, in cheeking the flow does not arise here at all. 

SECTION in. 

Question 1.—Banking resources are oo-operative societies, joint stock banks, the 
Imperial Bank and money-lenders. Co-operative societies, postal savings banks and 
insurance companies are the institutions to encourage savings habit. Provident societies 
are not known in this district. In co-operative society compulsory and voluntary deposits 
are received from the members. Non-membars' deposits are also received. In urban 
and central banks money from the Government servants and big landlords is largely 
attracted. As far as co-operative facilities are concerned, they are fully provided in the 
area in which the co-operative societies evist. But current deposits are not taken by 
rural societies as they find it- difficult to make use of money and to meet- the demand of 
returning them in time. The rural sooioties may induce their members tu open current 
accounts with the nearest, urban banka and Central Bank branch offices. 

It is the tendency of every one in this district to buy a piece Of laud as he thinks it 
is a permanent source of income. If be tan save something he wishes to buy gold and 
silver. He thinks it will be useful to him readily whenever he wants. He does not 
wish to go and taka the trouble of depositing with a bank, a society or a postal Bavings 
bank. He buys gold, with a little money ho has in tho first place. When it is sufficiently 
accumulated to buy him a piece of laud, he at oneo tries to invest bis money in it. To 
own some laud gives him some social status. This therefore induces him to invest his 
money in land. This Idea of buying some land is ingrained in his nature. This is slowly 
being changed in case of educated people who are taking into consideration the value of 
different investments.- On account of famine conditions some are forced to take up to 
this sort of investment. But only co-operative societies are specially selected as they 
get higher percentage of interest than they get from agriculture or by investing in postal 
savings bank. The cultivators are quite ignorant of postal savings bank though it is 
a Government institution. 

Question 2. —Postal savings banks are not spread all over the district. Only literate 
persons take advantage of these. Agriculturists arc ignorant to understand their benefits. 
It is not an incentive to the traders to invest their capital as return on the outlay is far 
less than in trade. The spread of postal savings hank will be a sort of inducement to 
increase savings habits. 

Question 3.- -An agriculturist either buys gold and silver or thinks of marriage and 
other social ceremonies, before doing which he tries to pay his debt to the sou'ears or 
other agents. He goes on bidding high rents and increases his cultivation with a hope 
of securing more earning from it. If he is fortunate, which is possibly not, he tries to 
buy even a small piece of land with his little savings effected afteT a course of 10 or 15 
years. But what is saved by him in prosperous years is again spent in lean years which 
are frequent now-a-days. The farmers do not lend money unless they are big 
landlords doing the business of money-lending also. 

MO y 106—80 
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Quesmok 4.—Cheque system is being enoouraged amongst co-operators and outsiders 
are also making use of it.. Abolition of stamp duty on cheques has popularised their 
use largely. Traders are taking advantage of it on a wider scale. Payment by 
Government Banks and Municipalities and such other bodies to their employees will 
further promote its use. Vernacular script is becoming popular and co-operative bodies 
are using it on a large scale. 

Question 5.— Banking and investment habits in this country are of slow growth 
mainly due'to illiteracy. By the spread of education this habit, will rapidly grow. 

By the opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank, trade is facilitated to a great 
extent as many traders are raising money on the security of their goods. 

Oral Evidence. 

14694. The Chairman : Mr. Patil, von are an Agricultural Organiser of Co-operative 
Societies, Southern Division, Dharw.tr ?—Yes. 

14095. Are you working in the whole district 1 —I am working in parts of 
Dharwar and Bijapur. 

14096. In what particular class of work are you engaged just now ?—I am engaged 
in all non-credit work and particularly in fencing societies and the sale movement. 

14097. How many fencing societies are there at present ?—Eleven. 

14098. How much area do you think they have covered-5—They cover in all an area 
of 35 miles when the remaining four societies erect their fences. The linear wall is 
15 miles along the forest boundary line. Two societies were started to cover the area 
of two villages in a circular way. Tho length o£ the wall comes to 0 miles. 

1-1699. What is the cost of wire-fencing per mile ?—Ks. 2,000 including a 
sum of Rs. 200 for repair fund. 

14700. How- mnoh does it cost for stone wall per mile ‘t —The cost is the 
same. Formerly for wireTencing the cost was more, but now it has been reduced. 

14701. What- advantages do people get from this wire-fencing \—Formerly they were 
watching their crops and spending sometimes on this account for engaging night watch¬ 
men. Now on account, of wire-fencing, they have been able to save something. 

14702. Is there any area remaining uncultivated ’—Yes, for instance in KuTankop 
village, Kalghatgi lal ft An, 50 aoros have been brought under cultivation because 
of wire-fencing. 

14703. How much have they been able to save in this village ?—I think they have 
been able to save produce worth Rs. 1,500 a year. 

14704. What was the cost of the fence 1— It. was Us. 5,000. 

J4705. How did people raise this money ?—They raised it in the form of 
shares. They boro one-eighth of the cost and the remaining seven-eighths Was brought 
as loan out of luccavi grants to be repaid at ten equal yearly instalments. 

14706. Are there other places where this experiment of fencing can be 
extended ?—All over the Mallad tract this can he done.- 

14707. Why has it not spread fast ?—We have difficulties froin absentee landlords 
and they do not join. Wo moved Government through the Department once to take 
some legal steps b;v which we can coerce these people. 

Hr. R. 8. Patil. 
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14708. What percentage of people are unwilling to join in this scheme ?—A small 
percentage only.. If 75 per cent, of the people agree to start a scheme, the remaining 
25 per cent, of the people should be forced to join it. The legal measures are under the 
consideration of Government. 

14709. Besides fencing you say you are looking after sale societies. We have had 
some evidence about cotton sale societies. What aTe the other sale societies '/—There 
is one chilli sale society, and there is one paddy sale booiety. 

14710. Are they doing well f—Yes; but the output is small. 

14711. Why ? Do not people take advantage of the chilli sale society and the paddy 
sale society ?—The paddy sale society has been recently organised. 

14712. Arc you meeting with any difficulty in the case of the paddy Bale society ?— 
Yos. The people are not loyal to bring their produce to the society. 

14713. Do you expect the members of sale societies aB also the members of credit 
societies to bring their produce ?—The members of credit societies should also bring their 
produce to the sale society. 

14714. If they oan get a better price or a better profit by bringing their produce to the 
sale society, why arc they not bringing their produce to the sale society for sale ?—There 
aTe some other reasons. Much of the produce of non-membprs goes to the market through 
daluU and only a small part is brought to us. 

14715, Why do many ppople take their produce to da/eds in preference to sale societies, 
if through sale societies they can get more profit ?—Some of them are petty merchants. 
'When they go to ddlide, others also ignorantly follow thorn being induced. 

14716. Are some of the big agriculturists themselves dalals ?—Some of them are 
petty merchants. 

14717. Your contention is that they induce others to follow their example ?—Yes. 

14718. Is there no propaganda to induce them to bring their produce to the 
sale society ?—We have been doing it. 

14719. What about the chilli sale society ’!—It is working well though the production 
is very small. 

14720. Is must of the produce in this tract coming to the sale society ?—It is only 
from one tululco. 

14721. Is there any other kind of sale society ?•—There is a tobacco sale society at 
Nipani. Here also the produce ia not much. We have not been able to do much propa¬ 
ganda because of insufficiency of staff. 

14722. Are you in any way connected with cattle breeding societies ?—Yes. 

14723, Is there good scope for cattle breeding ?—Yes, all over the MsLlad tract. 

14724. Are more societies being organized '!—They axe organized in the area lying 
towards Mysore territory where there is a tendency for cattle breeding. 

1472B. There is some opposition to the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act'!— 
Yes, from merchants and dataU. 

14726, Is there opposition from buyers ?■—I do not know. 

14727. Why do they oppose it ?—If we have standard weights and measures, they 
will come in their way. 

14728. Do dalah get finance from outside when they want to buy from merchants f— 
They get finance from big money-lenders, like Keshavdas. 
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14729. What rate does he charge ?—Big dalais are charged 8 to 10 per cent, and if 
they are petty dalais, they are charged even more. 

14730. Yen say that in the case of sale societies there are petty dealers on the 
managing committees/ Are they dalais themselves ?— No ; they are not dalais from 
the town hut in the villages they buy the produce from villagers and take it to hig dalais 
in the market. 

14731. Have you looked into the question of organizing the sale of butter ?—No ; 
but onoe I tried in Mugattikhan-Hublj; the people did not bring.their butter. 

14732. Why ? Was it a question of financing them before or was it the influence 
of other buyers ?—Yes, it was the influence of other buyers. The agents of other buyers 
are sent to villages who buy it at their very door. 

14733. And your society was not able to do this business ?—I was not able to got 
members first to start the society. 

14734. Who are these Jathar Brothers 1 —They are indigenous bankers at Dharwar. 

14735. Have they formed a joint stock bank t—It la a private ooncem. 

14730. Do they only do money-lending business ?—Yes ; and nothing else. 

14737. Mr. Buckley : Is there any supervision on the part of the Municipality with 
regard to the milk supply 7—None. 

14738. In your remarks regarding the weaving industry you sa}': “ On account of 
competition of mill products this industry is nut in a thriving condition.” Have you 
any remedies to suggest T—No. Only we may try an experiment with agriculturists 
and give them spunyarn to weave cloth during their spare timB during the year. 

14739. If yon try this experiment on co-operative lines, do you not think that 
they will also be confronted with the same difficulties 7 Have you thought of this 
question 7—No. 

14740. About this tendency on the part of farmers to bid at unduly high prices 
for lands when agriculture is not a paying industry, what is your view as regards 
this question ?—While leasing the land, they compete with each other. 

14741. Do yon agree with the suggestion that some sort of a maximum price should 
be fixed ?—Yes, it is better to do so after a careful study in consultation with experts 
in agriculture. 

14742. You say that the opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank has facilitated 
trade to a great extent. Have you heard of any complaints against the Imperial Bank 7— 
No. 

14743. Is there no question of discrimination ?—I have heard no such thing. 

14744. Mr. Kamat: Do cultivators find agriculture very remunerative S—No. 

14745. If it is not remunerative why should they go in for lands at exorbitant prices ?— 
They have uo other business to follow and they think it is a social dignity to possess 
somo lands, 

14746. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Have you anything to do with the scrutiny of applications 
for taccavi loans ?—Yes, if the application is for more than Its. 1,000 it must go to the 
Agricultural Organizer or to the Department of Agriculture, otherwise it will go to bank 
inspectors. 

14747. Do you think there is any other staff to look into the applications that are 
coming up or does the scrutiny take much time because of the small number of 
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people available to deal with the work ?—Yes, it tubes much time because of lack 
of sufficient stuff. 

1474S. Are all these officers stationed at one place or are they stationed at different 
places '<—They are stationed at different headquarters in the district, 

1474it. You say that ordinary agriculturists are ignorant of market conditions and 
are entirely at. the mercy of dalals and so on. Is it possible to keep them informed about 
markets and, if so. by what, menus V—If onr sale societies arc developed and the weekly 
reports of Bombay market prices are published regularly and distributed by the sale 
societies through the supervising unions, the agriculturists can be kept in touch with 
the market conditions. 

14760. Do yon want the market reports to be published in the vernacular ?—Ycs. 

14751. Is it not being done now —It is being done now in English and supplied to 
the traders of big market towns only. 

14752. Would you like these to In- published more frequently' !—Yes. 

14733. At these important villages, will there be people who can read this 
information—Yea. 

14754. About poultry breeding, would there be any prejudice to taking it up as 
a subsidiary occupation amongBt the usual agriculturist clauses ? We were told that 
the Lingayais and R&liiz have a prejudice against poultry keeping ?—Yes, it is so. Only 
in the mallad tract where there are ALarathas and Mahoinedans, they take to it but the 
LingayatH and Reddix will not touch it. This poultry breeding was tried by Mr. Hoik 
in Bijapur District, but it has not been lully successful. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. M. M. SASRUR, Karnatak Co-operative Institute, Dharwar. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

fiECTIOiY I. 

Question 1, --(g) I'ot expenses during cultivation the average agriculturist requires 
outside finance. This is secured in some cases from co-operative societies and in others 
from traders arid xomcar/t. When the loan is got from a. society the amount is invariably 
available on personal security of the borrowers and one or two sureties. In other 
cases, even if the loan is for a short period it is raised by pledging things. When the loans 
■are for long periods they arc available on the mortgage of property nr valuables. 

(b) Capital and permanent improvements are mostly taken np by persons who can 
afford them, from personal resources, and rarely by small agriculturists who depend on 
borrowed money. They are either careless about them or are often not directly 
interested in tho improvements. When such Improvements are actually' taken up by 
such agriculturists, they avail themselves of taccavi. 

{«) Loans for special purposes are not usually raised specifically os such. These arc 
secured tinder the general head “ current loans/’ 

The rates in the ordinary transaction vary from $ to 15 per cent, on good security; 
but it goes up to 15 or 20 per cent, when the loan is not well secured. 

Government' advances taecavi only for agricultural needs. TIub is recently being 
directed through co-operative agency and hence it can be covered by the term 
“ Co-operative finance.” Tho Imperial Bank does not deal directly with agriculturists. 
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So too, joint stock banks do not much finance the agriculturists for agricultural purposes 
exclusively. The remaining agencies play an important role in the matter of financing 
tlio agriculturist cither against his crops, land or pledge of moveable property. 

I consider that Rs. 2,65,02,000 may roughly represent the amount needed as loan on 
tlio different heads referred, every year, by the -agriculturists of the Dharwar district. 
The figure is arrived at. by the following calculation. 

The population of the district is 10,36,000, which may roughly consist of (at the rate 
of 6 persons in a family on an average) 2,07,200 families each serving for a unit. 
Eighty per cent, of the population is generally taken to represent agriculturists. 
Hence 1,G6,200, fa mili es may be taken as depending on agriculture. Of these, on the 
analogy of Mr. Darling's calculation in the Punjab JO per cent, may not need outside 
finance while another 10 per cent, cannot expect it being more or less agricultural 
labourers. Hence 1,32,960 get finance. Taking Rs. 200 as the approximate loan to be 
raised by each the amount to be Taised comes to Rs. 2,65,92,000. The defects observed 
in individual lending is this that due to absence of supervision or restriction on the lender 
and to ignorance of the horrower the latter is often at a. disadvantage. Some legislation 
to limit the rates of interest may bo welcome. 

Co-ordination exists between Government and co-operative societies in the matter of 
tuccari advances, between Government and the Imperial Bank in many wavs, but there 
is little co-ordination between other units referred to. 

Question 2.—The process of marketing may shortly be summarised as under :— 

The agriculturists usually sell to local dealers at a disadvantage to themselves the chief 
crops which the dealer puts together and sends on to the market centres. These go to 
the middlemen and then to the exporters. But more reoently the problem of marketing 
has been taken up by co-operators and some successful societies have shown the way for 
others to follow. 

The formation of saje societies may be pushed on to the advantage of the agricultural 
classes. 

The sale societies need not finance members by giving them advances against future 
produce. This can well be done by the agricultural credit societies which should further 
the sale through the sale society. They may pay against their produce brought to them 
for sale a portion of the expected realisation. 

With systematic relations established between the sale organisations and the rural 
primary societies the need may be met to a barge extent. 

It is generally merchants and dealers that concern themselves with the sale of produce 
and they either purchase it outright or net as agents in the supply of other articles needed 
by the agriculturists. 

Internal remittances arc usually made between patties by postal money orders or by 
despatch of notes by insured post and at times by cheques and hundis. 

Provision of warehouses will help to systematise and encourage business. Govern¬ 
ment may offer assistance by constructing warehouses or by advancing funds for the 
purpose to recognised bodies at concession rates. Co-operative organisations are ready 
to avail themselves of such help. 

Question 4. —If afoot lands cannot be Eold outside the family or mortgaged beyond 
the life-time of the u’utaudai'. All other land is amenable to such transaction. A land 
mortgage society ha* boon formed for the Dharwar district, but work is just began. 
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Of other baolcs “he Haddi Bank is one which is doing similar work for members of that 
community. 

Qusistion 5.—Correct and del ailed estimate of the 'indebtedness of agriculturists in the 
district are not a vailable either for villages or bigger units. 

Majority of tlic amounts of debt are contracted with and stand payable to professional 
money-lenders. 

There is reason to believe that thr ugh the process of enforcement of old debts and 
consequent recovi rv on the par;, of the lou’cart a large number of efficient farmers have 
been din possessed of their landed property. In irrigated tracts there is less chance for 
this as the agriculturist is ordinarily in better circumstances not having to depend on 
the vagaries of t. ie monsoon, etc. This process acts as a discouragement to the actual 
cultivators. 

Qttbstjox 8.—f mall industries such as rice-hulling, cotton ginneries and sugar-rciinories 
are not in evidence in this District; except rice-hulling conducted as proprietary 
concerns by or pit l list s. Other LTidust d<* referred to arc carried on as part of the agricul¬ 
tural profession i nd are included in agricultural operations. These present scope for 
development on c 3-operative lines. 

These industries can bo arranged depending upon two things:—(1) Supply of capital 
and (2) Systematic disposal. 

Question 6.4 .--Yes. Weaving is an important industry in (he Kamatuk. There is 
much scope for giving assistance especially to this industry in a number of ways. 

QtiF.3Ti.ON 7 .— rhe Oo-operati.ve Movement has so far touched only a small portion, of 
the public such as the agriculturist- and the small traders. A widening influence i* 
possible. 

bKGTIOX III. 

For envounqring savings the postal snvTigs bank ami co-operative hanks scent 
to bo more important Institution- than others. Insurance companies touch the 
educated people more than the illiterate. ' Provident societies arc not in evidence on this 
side. Facilities or investment uf savings may be extended to interior places. 

Question 4.— Cheque is being encouraged amongst co-operators, tt-ud outsiders also 
arc availing then-solves of this method. Abolition of stamp duty on cheques 1ms been 
given some impetus to wider use of cheques. The trading class and co-operative 
workers seem to he using cheques on a fairly large scale. Payment by Government ami 
public bodies itd ) banks will further promote the wider use of cheq ues as in the case of 
Railway employees. Vernacular script is used by co-operators in cheques on banks. 
It may bo taken up by the general public. 

Question 5.- Banking and investment habit aye of slow growth in India mainly duo 
to illiteracy. Starting of new 1-rand es ol the Imperial Bank of India lias helped to widen 
the scope of trai motions so far as tie trading community is concerned. Agriculturists 
and small eraftsnon do nor. seem to have muc h availed tlieruselvcs of the Imperial Bank 
us a medium for their transactions. 


Oral Evidence. 

14755. The Chairman : Mr. Rasrur, von are the Manager of the Karnatak Co-operative 
Institute, Dharvar ?—Yes. 

14768. Whul is the main function of the Institute *—-’Iwelting und propaganda. 



14757. Where do you do all this teaching ?—Wo do it in different rural areas for 
committee members and in some central places such as taluka centres for the secretaries. 
We have very recently a school at Dharwar where regular classes are being conducted. 

14758. For whom ?—For those who intend to become secretaries and bank 
managers, 

14759. For ordinary members of societies have you any training or propaganda ?— 
We do not hold any regular classes, blit for the committee members’ classes the local 
arrangements arc quite enough. 

14700. Do you not try to diffuse co-operative education by means of books '! —Yes, 
this is being done. There ate at present something like four text-books which, have been 
brought out in Kauareee to specially meet the needs of individual members. Also there 
is a magazine. At least one or two will be soul, to each society and to all individual 
members independently - 

14561. Do any of your members go round and preach or try to teach the principles of 
co-operation 5—Yes; they also do it, but there are more frequent instances of propaganda 
work. What we do is, we organism a class at a centre fixing the time and the day in consul¬ 
tation with the Assistant .Registrar and the Institute Committee or at least in. 
consultation with, the Institute Chairman and the Honorary Organizer of the locality. 
The Bank is also good enough to send its administrative officer or the inspector who 
may be in the locality. So when the programme is fixed, we give intimation in advance 
that such and such a place the committee members' training class will be held. Then all 
those persons of the Institute, the Jfank, the Departmental head and tho Honorary 
Organizer ate represented and wo talk of different subjects. And. every time I go w ith a 
magic lantern and give them magic lantern lectures. 

14762. Are you the only officer lor this work in the whole district ?—Yes. 

14703. Do yon work in co-operation with the euporvising unions ?—Now-n-daya more 
and more co-operative supervising unions are being organized who fully co-operate with 
iis and the institute is trying to preach through the supervising unions than do 
independently. 

14764. When there are disputes, do members ol co-operative societies or co-operative 
societies avail themselves of the establishment of this Institute for settling the disputes ?— 
We had a few instances of this sort. 3 may say in the first instance they directly approach 
the Department and then the Assistant .Registrar sends the papers on to us or at, the 
suggestion of some local men they se.ud them to the local Institute. We lia.vo also a Legal 
ooTninittee to give them advice on legal matters. 

14700. We me told that in several societies there arc factions and the soc.iet.ies have 
deteriorated in consequence, lias this institute been frying to do anything in this respect 
for getting these disputes settled 1 —I have heard of this fact. Tn a. few- cases, it was round 
that factions were based more on sentiment than either on any fact or any regular com¬ 
plaint. and it was not possible to bring them round unless they gradually become wiser 
either by lighting it to the last or coming to terms. 

14766. Settle matters ?—Yes. 

14767. With success ?—At. times ; find not always. 

14768. Do you think there is a necessity for having a regular school for teaching the 
whole year round In a district, like this 1—1 am afraid the period may be lessened. 
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14761). Are most of the secretaries here property trained ? - Yes. What- I mean is 
that the regular jehool for S or U months lias been only for one year now, and 
1 cannot say anyth ng more about it. 

14770. But you have secretaries’classes ?—Yes. Every time, we held a class, we 
had not loss than 30 to 40 students who attended the class. 

14771, In your statement you have calculated R». 2,65,92,000 as the amount required 
for currant ogriotdnurnl finance in this district 7—Yes. 1 present this figure subject to 
correction. It is not a, definite estimate, but it is only a calculation more or less 
us a student would d r. I have given also the method of my calculation, 

14772. On what 1 asis have yon taken this figure of Rs. 200 ?—T had it worked myself. 
To some extent it is from the Departmental Report. The Assistant Registrar has also 
tah.cn this figure;. .A raft from this figure I have tallied my total figure with some of the 
figures that others have worked. And tl sir figure roughly comes to 2,8.5,00,000 whereas 
my total figures to 2,(i R,S2.000. 

14773. Does you, - Institute < ollect any statistics at all about co-operative 
societies 1 —An attempt is being made. We have also some graphs and pictures. 

14774. Apart iron these graphs and pictures, does your Institute hold any sort of 
economic enquiries or enquiries into the working of the Co-operative Movement ?—There 
have been a few enqu rios. The. oik about which I am speaking now, viz., graphs 
and pictures, were submitted to the Institute in connection with the Royal Commission 
on. Agriculture. Bui;; .t that; time they did not contain the accurate calculation or I may 
say a thorough enquiry because the time that was at our disposal was very little and we 
were asked by the ins;lectors to malm son c enquiry for information to be submitted to 
the Royal Commission Five villages wer - tuken—two to ho without societies and three 
to be with societies. Tiro whole population was not taken into consideration. We 
made a few selection bsre and there, just, consulted the local people and requested them 
to give us a few name 1 or houses of moderate people and well-to-do people and so on. 
So it was more or loss a haphazard enquiry. 

14775, Has anything boon done since then ?—Mr. JI. 8. Kulkarni, a member of our 
committee, has made a. i economic enquiry at Hulkoti besides the one made by Professor 
Beri. Mr. Kulkami ha i submitted his report. 

14776. la it in Engli ih ?—Yes. 11 has i of, yet come to the Institute in its final shape 
and he expects that it should go through tl o proper channel and il> has been sent to the 
Department. 

14777. Does the lust itute do any propaganda, in favour of investments and savings ?— 
Wc have introduced on this side what we c all '‘Home Savings Safe " and I have been 
able to dispose off a dozen such boxes in Dharwar itself. 

1477S. Not in the rural areas f—Rather ;ts cost is thought to ho prohibitive. 

14779. What is the cost of a, box ?-—Each box costs Rs. 2-8-0. 

14780. Could you not give it at a cheap*- rate '!—The firm that supplies them from 
Calcutta perhaps cannot cut down their rates. 

14781. Could you not do them at a cheaper rate in Dharwar than get them from 
Calcutta ?—Perhaps a little better skill is required. 

14782. But still it ha t not made any progress ?—No. 

14783. Mr. Kamal ; It has been suggested to us that the appointment of a secretary 
should be subject to the approval of the Assistant- Registrar. What is your view' about 
mo v 10(5—81 
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this suggestion ? -To say that tho Assistant Registrar should approve of. tho secretary or 
the Department should approve of him perhaps would not ho quite in keeping with the 
general democratic views that am prevailing now. 

14784. Quite so; but the ultimate goal is to have good societies ?—Yus. The 
question about the appointment of a, secretary comes up every year automatically. If 
you think that the committee would nob he able to choose the right sort of man to be tlic 
secretary, there may bo a wider sort of appointment which can he left to the 
general meeting. L do not think they should go anywhere beyond the general meeting. 

14785. .But is not the Movement really subject to certain checks on the part of the 
Department 7—-Yes. TSven without any specific power being given, there lies the power 
with the Assistant Registrar to ua.ll for explanations or to dissuade people from going 
along the wrong path or to take notice, when a particular secretary is found to be either 
dishonest or useless. Ait officer's advice can freely Ire given in such matters and will, in 
any ease he accepted. For this purpose even if the Institute is given any power 
of appointment of secretary, it would still bo impracticable because the local people will 
be able to say something about the secretary while an outsider would not perhaps be the 
best judge. So, both from the point, of democrat!nation of the. Movement and from the 
point of view of practicability, the question should not be considered from the other 
standpoint. 

14786. Have you found propaganda easier in a village whore there are some literate 
men a.s against village propaganda ?- -Very witca literate people arc helpful, bill, in view 
of the success they prove to he more tough than the ordinary people, because they might 
have their own views or their own propositions which come in the way of early expansion 
or success of societies in villages. 

14787. It does not depend upon literacy -Not much. I mean people that are 
called literate should bo so much educated as to really make a distinction between good 
things and bad things. Some people who may be literate are not able to grasp the good 
things and. bad things or their self-interest may come in the way. 

14788.. Is it in literacy or is it in propaganda amongst tho illiterate that the success 
of the Movement lies '!—I would say literacy is propaganda and propaganda must, he 
supplement, to this. 

14789. Have you noticed anything about the connection of the village primary 
school master and the success of a society in such villages The success has been very 
remarkable, especially where the school teachers have been called upon to work as secre¬ 
taries. 

14790- Do you note that societies which have secretaries with training are more 
successful than, secretaries without training ? I should say that secretaries with training 
have given better results, rather helpful to make societies successful. 

14791. Would yon like that the progress of tho Movement should keep pace with 
the training if not with the literacy of the village ?—I would very much welcome this hut 
for societies that are already existing. 'Hie other alternative is to train llioso people 
who are not trained in the Co-operative Movement. 

1471)2. I mean should the opening of new societies wait till the training of your 
secretaries ?—If this opinion is given 1 would he committing myself to say that no more 
societies should be registered when there are a number of villages in the neighbourhood 
which would like to have societies and to run. them, successfully, I do not think they 
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should be debarred from limning societies Wo need not start socioties in a very fast 
way. We would just wait arid put more conditions, if necessary, before they are 
registered. In any way the progress would be gradual and systematic. 

14793. Have you aso noticed that a good society, which helps its members, is a 
proof of propaganda a id it is the opposite thing in the case of a bail society V - Yos; 
a. bad society will ill!p* do the progress or rather it will take back the progress. 

14794. Yet would you open soeieliea wsere you cannot have trained people to work 
these societies I—-The school which wo n o running will prepare people who will be 
available to take up the posts. 

14795. Mr. V. X. Mehta: You say: " Of other banks the Knildi Bank is one which 
is doing similar work fur members of that community.” You mean ft. is more or lost; 
doing the work of a liind mortgage bank }- -Yos. 

14700. Do yon think that the linos on which it is doing this land mortgage credit 
work are such that it cun lie recognised as a land mortgage society ?-• 1 have not gone 
so thoroughly into the working of laud mortgage business, but I have gathered so much 
that in addition to the finance that (hey give for ordinary purposes they also finance 
in this way. in a land mortgage bank, whi e doing this work, there is no regular machi¬ 
nery for the t ablation of lands just as we have a land valuer for the land mortgage bank. 
One who is not tho servant of the society and who is not influenced by other considerations 
will have to be provided. The second question will lie about finance itself. If this 
kind of business is allowed, in course of time there will not bo enough money to finance 
members. 

14797. They have jut a proposal before this Committee that just as other land 
mortgage societies in the presidency are g thing advantages of the investments made 
in debentures by the I’luvirmal Bank, the;, also should be given some portion of that 
finance at a lower rate if interest. What would you say to thin kind of proposal t If 
this suggestion is accepted would it come in conflict with your societies or would you 
suggest any changes in its present methods of working which would entitle it to get, 
this financial assistance '!—The first question that will have (o be considered is whether 
they should have this finance. 1 think there will not. be any conflict between 
our society and theirs because theirs being a communal society only all Redditt will be. 
interested in their institution. 

14708. Is your society open to Hedtlia Y - Yes : but. they should make it a condition 
that their own members should not go outside. As for the finance to be offered, it will 
be a matter between the Provincial Bank and their Bank. 

14799. Do you wish o suggest any changes in its present methods of working which 
would entitle it to get th.s financial assistance T—At present I should not commit myself' 

14800. What about the land mortgage Mjcicly which von referred to just now ?— 
This was started very recently, say score six months ago, and if was registered 
recently. 

14801. In these six months have you experienced any special difficulties with regard 
to the working ?—Yes. One thing is the valuation of lands. Tn connection with the 
valuation of lands paofk say that the market value should be taken and the land valuer 
at present has been ordered to stick to general orders of the Registrar in connection with 
toccata and old debt redemption, vis., that the land value should be only 100 times the 
assessment. The other Tiing is that a land mortgage bank is going to give only one- 
third of the total value of the land. T’eop u say that it is possible for them to go to 
others and get half. 
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14802. Your bye-laws provide advances up to half of the value of the land ?—'Yes; 
but we have been guided at present by the Provincial Bank and their sub-committee’s 
decision is that not more than one-third should bo advanced. 

14803. Your own committee agree r.hat at present finance could be given up to half 
of the value of land 'Yes. 

14804. These are the’two difficulties you felt so far t—Yos. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

KARNATAK CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, Dharwar. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION T. 

Thu Exmvr of Co-operativk kimancb and m iujofoktion to the totai. 

FINANCE REQUIRED BY AOEICUI.TTOE IN THIS DISTRICT. 

The extent to which co-operation is financing agriculture at present in this district may 
be gauged from the. figures relating to the amount of the working capital of all 
the agricultural societies. The following figures also show its sources and the rate of 
increase during the hist five years. Wo are indebted to the Assistant Registrar, 


Co-operative. Societies, Southern 
with these figures : — 
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Recently the share, system lias been introduced in some of the societies in order to 
enable a, society to have its own permanent capital and increase the sumo at a rapid rate. 
It is very difficult to givo accurate information as to how much of the working capital is 
spent on (a) current expenses of agriculture, (!>) capital and permanent improvements, 
(c) special, e.y., failure of monsoon and payment of land revenue and {-/) redemption of 
debt as arrangements do not exist at present to classify in this way. However, if wc 
deduct the outstanding amount of taemi'i loans and that of redemption of debt advanced 
through and by our Rank as on 31st March 1929 from that of the working capital for 
the year 1928-2!), we will have the whole working capital fur the said year distributed as 
mentioned below:— 

(a) Rs. 49,69,092 for current expenses of agriculture. 

( b ) Rs. 95,583 (approximately) for capital and permanent improvements. 
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for special nishds, c.failure of uumjjouu (payment of land revenue 
being iucluilr.fi in tho current expenses). 

(d) Iks. 77,550 for redemption of (.Id debt, 
ft raay not be out of place if 1 mention here tins amount of loans advanced to the 
agricultural societies; by onr [Sank. The total outstanding amounts wore as following 
aa an Hist March :— 

tt>2S 1926 l«2< UlSH 1929 

Uf . a. is. Its. if. ji. Us. .Us. Its. 

28.U9.274 12 4 25,77,723 G «» 21,60,654 2tVK,74!) 20,78,490 

As no statistics are a vailablc regarding no agricultural finance supplied by agencies 
other than oo-opc "alive agoncics.. it it: difficult to give an accurate idea as to tin; 
percentage of the finance supplied by the co-operative agencies to the total finance 
required by the agriculturists. It is therefore possible only to iuuke a rough (guess work) 
estimate on the follow mg basis :— 

In this district, ih -re are above i,20U ' iliagos ; of these nearly half have got societies 
of one kind or the other, as there are 62s societies in all. But as out of these only 473 
are agricultural societies (mostly credit!, the proportion percentage of villages having 
credit societies is lowered approximately to one society for every 2J villages. Taking 
500 to be the average number of eligible members in need of finance it) every village, il 
irmy be said that at I ho most about 100 join the society in case one is started and of these 
80 may be expected to be financed by toe society. Since, as said above,• there is only 
one agricultural sjiiety for every 2,V villages, it means 80 people are financed out of 
every 1,250 agriculturists in need of finance in the district. That means only 6"4 
persons are financed out of every hundred in need of finance. This percentage may 
also be said to hold good in regard to t! « percentage of finance contri buted by tho co¬ 
operative societies t > the total ngrioultu; d finance needed in this district, on the assump¬ 
tion that tho needs of all the member; are the same. But us wore normal credit is 
given to some men tiers than to others according to their needs and security, the 
above percentage n ay be raised i oughl ■ to 10 per cent, liven making this allowance 
it would appear tbit quite a large portion of the field of agricultural finance is still 
occupied by agencies such as money-lt.iuJcrs, landlords, merchants, etc. 

As fo tho percentage under each of the above needs for which loans are 
given, no statistics are available for t-J e whole distriot.; tint from general experience 
as well as the above-mentioned figures taken from our Bank, it oan bo Bald 
that practically tho whole of the co-operative linanco is advanced for ourreut needs 
including payment of land revenue, wry little being advanced for purposes such us 
permanent improvement and debt redumption. 

Rati:s ov Lutturi si'.--(n) Minimum and. maximum rates of interests charged by the 
agricultural co-operative sueicl'os t jUs members arc lift iMl-0 and 12-S-O 
respectively. 

Vi) Ihofessional money.lenders gone rally charge from 12 to it per cent, according 
to tho term of tin loan and the nature of tho security offered. Rates charged by 
Kabuli money-lorn [era in some pari -; of tlx; district arc hundred per cent, 
or more. 

Sines the spread o : the (Jo-operalive Movement the lending rate of tho professional 
money-lenders has been reduced by i> to 3 per cent. 



Tbji viBiors msTJTUTicres other tiias oo-oramim: societies ’j'akimu past i& 

TUB AC RICE LTD »A1, JJITANOE AKP TIIEIR JJELA1T05S WITH THE I.ATTKK, 

(1) Government loans are strictly confuted to laceari loans only. 

(2) The Imperial Bank does not i' clviliiiu- loans directly to the agriculturists but only 
to dalais and merchants on the security of goods, ornaments and promissory 
notes. 

(3) Few loans, for agricultural purposes, if at all, arc advanced in (lie urban areas 
mostly on the security of ornaments by the few joint stock banks that os let, in the district, 
such as the Illumesr Hank, the Dharvvar industrial Bank, the Ankalgi Bank, etc, 

(4) The Co-operative Movement is financing agriculture up to 1(1 per cent, only, a. 
point which has been extensively dealt with above. 

(5) A few indigenous bankers in the district, as distinguished from the merchants 
and dealers on the one hand and the professional money-lenders on the other hand, are 
advancing loans to the agriculturists generally on the security of ornaments. Bigger 
bankers like Mr. Kcslmwdas of Gating and others are advancing loans l© merchants 
and daluh even on the security of promissory notes. 

(11) Professional monoy-londcra continue to play a very important part in agricultural 
finance, for, as shown above, the co-operative organisation lias been able to finance 
about 10 per cunt, of agricultural needs, while the rest is mainly in tint hands of these 
persons. 

(7) Adeliyas and dalais advance at the time of sowing especially in, the area of 
commercial crops like cotton, wheat, and groundnuts that are extensively grown in 
Ron., Gadag, Navatgund, Banka pur, llaveri and other laMuut for the sake of having 
the produce sold through themselves, on the basis of commission sales so us to make 
a profit for themselves. 

(8) Some British companies are entering in the field of rural finance through, their 
agents by supplying linglish manure and other requisites such as raw materials, seeds, 
etc. 

Government should give more liberal long-term loam) for the improvement of lands 
and undertake even current finance in famine areas. It should buy (up to 50 per cent;.) 
debentures issued for the purpose of land mortgage finance. 

The surpluses accumulating with the co-operative, banks on the one hand and the 
Imperial Bank and joint stock banks on the other band should bo mutually exchanged 
with, as in Bengal, in their respective busy and slack season, the busy and slack season 
for the former being generally slack and busy seasons respectively for the latter and 
rice versa. 

There should he a Money bonders’ Act similar l-o that in the Punjab recognising their 
status and regulating their actions such us rate of interest. 

There should be co-ordination between the mere hauls and dalais on the one hand and 
the co-operative sale societies on the other hand for carrying on the co-operative sale 
work smoothly without unnecessary hostility on tho part of the. former powerful 
classes. 

(A sort of compromise seems to have been brought about between tho Gadag 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Society on the one hand and dalais on the other to the effect 
that if any agriculturist, who has taken any advance from any data! with the promise that 
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ids cotton should bo soid through him only, takes lii-i produce to the cotton sale society 
instead of to tilt: dnlal, ti e sale society should be (morally) bound to pay oft the amount 
to the said dalal taken l y tho agriculturist is advance from him and vice versa.. This 
compromise seems to ha/e smoothened the work of the co-operative sale of cotton at 
G-adag since 1!)26 when a wholesale boycott had been made by the dedal*. But this is 
a private compromise and it. seems desirable that it should be legalised wherever there 
are big societies). 

The urban banks and tlie Imperial Bank conic in conflict regarding the advances under 
go down system, and in cashing bills, cheques anil humtis. The central and urban banks 
would have done this bn mess with more ad vantage! to themselves, had it not been to 
the competition of the Imperial Bank. 

Question 2. —The principal crops in this district arc juar and rice, cotton and ground- 
nuts, wheat- and chillies. The first, two and the last one are generally consumed locally, 
it is the cotton and the groundnuts that play a prominent part in the matter of 
marketing. These can lit said to puss through the channels mentioned in the following 
tabular form (taken from Mr. V. ! ■ Mehta s memorandum submitted to tho Royal 
Agricultural Commission):—• 

(Iron r. 

Village dealer. Village dealer. 


Market (through broker). 

Middleman (one or morn) 
(flinning here). 

Bombay Commission agent 
(one or ruoro). 

Exporter or mill buyer ■ u- 
merchant. 


Exports:" or mill buyer or 
mere It wits' agent 
(Ginning hw). 

Exporter or mill buyer or 
merchant. 


lira veiling buyer. 
Middlcmmi {one or more) 
(Ginning bore). 

Commission agent. 

Exporter or mill buyer or 
merchant. 


There lire nearly four cotton sale societies the district. Even paddy, chillies and 
tobacco are sold to some extent on co-operatire method l»y tho respective sale societies. 

Particularly village dealers have been eliminated to some extent by the organisation 
of sale societies. 

QUESTION 3.—The valuation of land is made by our Bank on the basis of. assessment. 
If tho assessment is Re. I .he value of land is made Rs. 100. In the case of fertile land 
it. may raise to Rs. I BO (hf»qncnl,ly) and even to Iis. 200 (rarely). 

BXHMWS IN XM* AORICrVTCBAI. FEWASC1J XEOOVCK THE Co-OIEBATIVE MOVEMENT, 


According to the prinoi jle and rule laid down, by the Department all the societies 
should prepare their normal credit statements in the months of March and April and 
get them passed in their managing com mittee and their general meetings. Then they 
shall have to bo sent to their respective supervising unions for recommendation and 
afterwards to the Central Bank for ultimate sanction, But the bank (which must take 
into consideration the safety of its money ' will send its Inspector to tho applicant society 
for scrutiny and report ai d on the strength of the recommendation of the Inspector 
the Board proceed to sanction and advance the loan. In order to minimise the delay 
caused in this cumbrous passage the Board is now advancing tlie loans on the recom¬ 
mendation of tho supervising unions, provided tho Bank Inspector concerned has a good 
opinion of the society and li ss no objection for financing it. For the fulfilment of all these 



formalities it will nearly require three months if the society wants to have the required 
loan in its hands without unnecessary delay. That is why rule lias been made that 
normal credit- statements should he prepared in the months of March and April only 
if the societies are to he timely financed in the months of Jane and July when they are 
in need of advances. But very few societies observe this rale. Many societies do not 
care even to prepare their normal credit. statements. Through the pressure brought 
upon them by the Bank Inspectors and the supervisors, Secretaries of various societies 
take up this work though somewhat reluctantly. Moreover the supervising unions that 
have been established for this purpose are not yet working well. Many of the supervisors 
uooitt to Ik; parading the oilier- and forget that theirs is a practical work and not. a pass 
on one. Many secretaries arc indifferent towards this partly because they arc ignorant 
of it and partly they themselves and the committee members are defaulters and, there¬ 
fore, are unwilling to got other members also financed, it is up to tho supervisor that 
such defects should bo removed. Another disquieting feature is that they seem to be 
employed by the departmental officials such as Auditors in order to facilitate their (hitters’) 
work, 'fins takes » good, deal of their time. Ho, the supervisors should be left free 
to do their own work which ought to bo done by them conscientiously. They should 
do tho house-to-house educational propaganda work and also tho recovery wort in tho 
harvest season properly. For the present the standard of the work done by the super¬ 
visors is very low and that is why tire loans are not advanced aricqnatoly and promptly 
by the financing agency. This delay loads the agriculturists to prefer sotaear* to the 
co-operat-i ve societies. 

Another serious defect in granting extension to the members by the societies and 
to the societies by the central banks is that- the bank will give extension for the whole 
amount to the society and in turn it will give extension, to all. the members without,'trying 
to recover any amount from those that repay either fully or partially. This system 
of granting wholesale extension either on tho part of the bank or on that of the society 
will ultimately make those that can and will repay improvident and. spendthrifts. So, 
wherever and whenever the necessity of granting to the deserving defaulter arises owing 
to such cause us of failure of crops or any other reasonable cause, a list should bo drawn 
by the society of those that can repay fully, those can repay partially, those that can. 
pay but reluctantly and those that are utterly unable to repay, if?., deserving defaulters. 
The supervisor should see whether each society applying for extension has prepared such 
a. list or not: if not, lie should get it prepared and make all possible recoveries from the 
first two prepared and make all possible recoveries from the first two classes and refer 
the cases of the third class people to arbitration and recommend those of Ulo fourth 
class for extension. This system leads to the healthy development of the Movement 
and there will not be the possibility or heavy overdoes oven in those areas where the 
crops are liable to fail. 

SECTION HI. 

The following institutions may be said to be in existence for enoorira-ging savings 
and investment habit: 

(1) Imperial Bank. (4) Postal savings banks. 

(2) Joint stock banks. (5) Co-operative societies. 

(3) Urban banks. 

The first three institutions tap the deposits largely from the urban people, while the 
latter two come in touch with the village folk. Generally the deposits even in tho postal 
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giving*) banks <ite rurptlinodod by thr$ middle ulnss and wf*11-to-d<Y ppoph:. The agri- 
luiituriat resorts to til*-* last liiat-itufinn. i co-operative .societies for bip investment. 

,.Xbe large portion of Hn amount thin inust-rd by hi m is not a voluntary one bnfc kept 
in the society by compulsory deduction out* of tin* odvawes math• to him by the society. 
The Co-operative Movemi-ni. may fdimv m incn&Sfi in the amount of the memt?er#> 5 
deposits; but this I regret to hav in not th ■ result of the savings of the poor members 
-.nit of the compulsory rule- forced upon Ip the societies. The important point for eon- 
hid oration is not the quantitative measure of the aggregate amount of such in vestment 
but the qualitative innaanvo of the saving habit of the people. With extreme regrot 
I mention that the ngviouIturistV capacity to save is very little as the margin between 
his income and expenditure is very rmm>vv. Moreover his income is decreasing year 
by year owing to the increase of Hiib-dividou and fragmentation of lands, loss ot the 
fertility of the land on account of his being unable to return it hy means of manure, etc., 
and the failure of timely rain. On the other hand his items of expenditure are increasing 
day by day. Sonic of the social and religious functions and growing litigation swallow 
up the greater portion of the ryot, and they do not allow » margin for his saving. To 
remove these obstacle;* in the way of th • saving habit the co-operative societies for 
consolidation of holdings as well as producers’ and consumers 5 societies with the efficient 
and honest persons .or their management should be brought into existence- and the 
quality of the personnel of the existing credit societies should be improved by recon¬ 
stitution (wherever desired) in order to carry on their administration in such a way as 
not to allow the indiv dual member*- to full in the grips of the unnecessary social and 
religious functions and the tyrannous litigation. 

Rao Bahadur PAI'IL, Chairman oi the Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank, Mr. H. H. SINNUR and Mr. S. G. GODHL, Dharwar. 

Oral Evidence. 

14805. The Chair>»t»: Ha* Bahadur 1‘aril, you are tho Chairman of the Karmu.iik 
Central Co-operative Bunk ?—Yes. 

14806. This note w link lias lawn put it. I>y your ndminiattative offieor represents the 
views of your Bank Y- -Yes. 

1480”. There is one point made out from which it appears that the Jiuanee 
to aedetiess is not timely which takes al-nit three months before the application is 
Kitrrcl-ionerl'? This is t re cane in some ease-.. 

I4S08. 'Phis is not. iho case in the ruajo-ky of the eases 1 Ko. 

14809. You will ag. cc that. utiles. the agriculturists got money in time, the, whole of 
the Movement will go f—1 have two reasons to explain as to why this delay occurs. 
Ifirstiy, the normal credit, statement is to . elaborate a thing for the agriculturists and 
secretaries of societies to prepare. It mnsi lie simplified. 

14810. Have you «,r has your ’Bank made any suggestion in this direction about 
simplifying the normal c-redit statement i— Not yet. I am going to make a suggestion to 
the Assistant Registrar. The next reason s that the Department is too much technical 
in this matter which often sends back tlic * implications for amending defects. 

1481J . Do these triplications past through the Department, ?—Yr.r. 

14812. Above a r pi tain given aniount, they go to the Department, i.e., if a. society 
wants finance, it lias t i apply through the Assistant Registrar ?— No, not through him. 
no v 106—S2 
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First of till it will be inspected liy the Union Supervisor. Tf not, it will be inspected 
by our own Bank’s Inspector and in some cases which are not below ;| particular giver 
a-raount, they are sent to thsi Assistant. Hegistrar. in some cases the Ke.gistrar 
permission is necessary. M v point is 1 1 ill the. Department ought not. to ho cer 
technical. 

14813. Til what sense ?—Kveil for trivial matters, they send the applications f 
correction or for amendment or for compliance of certain rules, tor instance, if the r. 
requires that it should ho signed by three members of the managing committee and in 
fuel if it is signed only by two members, it will he sent back. 

HSU. The rule requires that it should be signed by three ? - - Yes; but it is not 
n, document that is executed. It :is only an application. Therefore such ordinary 
tcidmicalilicjsought not to be a ground for returning il. 

.14.815, .1 want, to know whether such applications pass through the Department - 

Yes, in some eases they do pass through the Department and out of those eases ill 
a number of cast's the Department is not responsible for expediting the matter. 

14810. Wlint pemmtiigo of eases puss through the Deportment. Is it safely a largo 
percentage ? Do you sav it. is 60 per cent. '! —No. 

14817. (So you bhirno three people, the Department, the societies and secretaries for 
the delay V --Yes. The Supervising Pnioit is still in their infancy. 

1481S. I am coming to this question. You say that tho society does not prepare the 
statement in time. Dock your Dank inspectors go round and advise thorn to prepare 
it in time ?—Ye?, they do so. 

1481!). Your third point is that as the supervising union is still in its infanc y and ns 
they are not working well, this delay takes place V—Yes. 

14820. How long ?—Sometimes one month or even two months. 

14821. Is it the practice of the Hank to refer all these applications to the Inspector ?— 

Yen. 

14822. Why is it- necessary for the Bank to send applications to the Inspector ?. We 
have boon following this practice for the safety of public money. 

14823. How many societies do you finance* t--About 475. 

14824. How many inspectors have you '—Wo have seven field inspectors and one 
administrative oificcr, We have one agricultural inspector. 

,14.825. What is the agricultural inspector doing t—His appointment lias been newly- 
made. He is to carry oil propaganda regarding subsidiary industries. He does 
inspection as well as propaganda. 

14820. Are loan applications referred to him too 7 Yes : but he in not yet appointed. 

11827. You say von have seven field inspectors to whom the applications arc sent. 
1. suppose -10 or 50 applications will be Kent to every inspector ill the course of a- year ?— 
In the course of two or three months, he will be getting 40 or 50 applications. 

11828. Tf an inspector were to get 50 applications within a, period of two or three 
months, ho mutt bo taking some time before he can make report, about them ?—My 
inspectors will have to dispose of so many in such a- short spare as two months, because 
we have in the mallad and yemad tracts several iafuknjt. Tim season in the mallad 
tract is different, from the yemad tract. 

Karnaiak Central Vo-opernlive Raid;. 



l\l&2y. How ions o?ui you say the nspcolor takes on an average to dispose oi 
applications 1 — -Fifteen or twenty days. 

148*50. Afterwards :;hiK uumes before the board. J-low Uni" does it take to dispose 
of tbo application ? V'e meet omit- or twioo in n month. 

I4S*5J. It means that. after the application is received the .bank take's about 
a m un til n some caj^sthovarn disr>nsi>d nfr vary n:vr1> .dint some must neeeKSiiriJv 






11840. In tin*, case of the majority ol* ^vi'claries Y —Yes. 

3.4847* How many of them an* trained ? —f am tumble t« toll you this. 1. am speaking 
from. my personal know]edge. 

14848. Of Low many societies ?—t might have visited about 50 societies in the course 
<jf a year. 1 have been myself the Chairman of a society. 

14849. Was your society not able to prepare fine normal credit statement *! -1 bad 
to prepare everything. 

14850. Do not chairmen, of other societies follow your example V—f t depends upon 
their capacity. 

14851. Could you suggest anything definite to reduce this period of sanctioning of 
loan t- ."lire Department should co-operate with banks. 

il852. And. do what V And the normal credit statement should be simplified. 

14&5‘k Yon are going to make some suggestions about, it ? Yes, if I am called 
upon to do so. 

14864. It. is for you to suggest without your being called upon to do so l t- —1*4rally 
the nonsiR] credit Btatemont should be siropTilied. 

14855. Aft regards the delay in examining the Ktatcnicnts, have you au,v suggestions 
to make ?—The only thing is to meroaso (he number of inspectors. 

14858. You say the second ttjason ia the Bank gives wholesale extensions imd so the 
societies do tlie same. J can understand the society doing so, but why docs a bank do 
it ?-.It. only comes to this that in societies they do not discriminate. 

11857. They ought to disorj initiate ?—That Is quite true. 

14858. But why does fi bank give wholesale extension ?—One your we hied like 
this that, a particular society would be given, time if it pays back a fraction of the arrears 
accrued due but not a. single society on me forward to repay. 

14859, Was that a bad year ?—.It vvas a famine, year. We have left the matter in the 
discrimination, of the society itself ; and we have issued a circular that they should malm 
a serious effort in this direct:on. 

14860. Have you given any large amount for debt redemption ?—Yes, wo have 
been advancing money. 

14801. Is any information available to suy wlui«- the indebtedness of members of a 
society is or at least of members of societies which have been Jfmmced by yon for debt 
redemption Whenever we have to advance loans for redemption of old debts,, we go 
into the history of his indebtedness and then wc give loan-*. 

14862. Do you find wliat amount he owes to others at the time of redemption ' Have 
you any f?ta Unties in show in the ca.se of certain HOcictioB, which you have finunaed for 
redemption of old debts, what the indebtedness of members must be ■?— It 1ms a little 
history behind it. When a. society will apply for loans, in this respect, the Department 
ones to insist upon them to prepare u scheme for the entire village and they never succeed. 
Dor some reason or other they are rejected. In very few cases they succeeded and 
whenever they came up to us, we made full ouipiiHos and advanced loans ; and reccntly 
we have been ordered by the Department not. to enter la in any applications for 
redemption of old debts above Ka. 750 in view of the land mortgage bank which is going 
to bo opened here. Once we ordered one of our inspectors to collect figures, from 
iSbiggaon which may Ik; lying in the bunks office. 

ICufHuUik tJejttw.l Cv-opt.miitt Hunk. 




14863. Would you send us the Jigiims about this particular ktluka ?—Yes. 

14804. L hud fro u this statement, that you have sent, your working capital has 
diminished V- - This is not our bank's working capital. This is the fimuieu which the 
societies m the vvhob district are reneivhi.:- 

14865. You have i largo surplus \— A es. 

14860. How nuieh is it now ?—4t is a'oout 12 lakhs. 

14867. Have yon. thought of am suberic for utilizing the same ? • The general body 
have passed a resoLniun iu. this respect. We warn, to utilize the Kin-plus by opening 
godovvTis; and at the name time taking care that we do not conic into conflict with urban 
bunks. 

14868. And sale s< victims ?—Yes*.’ 

14865/. And on the pledge- of oiramca 1 * Ut i.iuli.vidua!* direct ?—Yes. 

14875k* (Jan you Ji* it now under your no-law* or will you .modify your bveduws 7. 

The only difficulty is with individuals who are not members of the bank, whether we 
can have n-ny dealing ■> with a u out'- id or. 

14871. Can you have dealings with individuals through a society ? - Yes, but Kao 
Bahadur is not eno i* h to allow us to cany on this business- Wo are also thinking of 
reducing the rate of interest on deposit*. 

148712. What is t 10 rate now '! - We have different lates of interest for different 
terms. 

14878. Wiiat is (ho rate for one-year deposit?—5 per cent. Wo have also 5J- per 
cent, interest on deposits arid 5i per com. also. These two rale* arc for 1 years and. 3 
years’ deposits. 

14874. Do von do any general haul*.ini' business, he., giving of drafts against 
deposits and buying and selling fiv^uiin ? --Yes. 

14875. Is this, hnainesH incjcasiiig y< r to year? —Yes. and it i*i also mcitc.iHmg our 
oQuiitelcj and. it Jins c. reabai much < untide me in the bank. 

14871k Do you get. any facilities firm, the impioid Bank in lhi;; ruhponfc ?.K,., 

14877. Do you h-ivc any dealings a(- all. with the Imperial Bank V-—Only to a very 
small cxLout-. 

.14878, There is no branch here : Timm is an ouistntion here. 

14870. Duets your Huhli branch. havedealings with Mm Imperial Bank brand) (bore ?— 
My Manager etui arsver this ijiiostiou. 

J4S80, Du you ha vo any clinical; ics in sending rciaibtaiua:. at the H ubli branch through 
the Imperial Bank? -( Mr. <rtxlhi) : Ntm they have stated that they arc not going 1o 
accept cbe-qjins. 

14881. Do you have any dealings wi h Hie Provincial Bank' ? -Yes. 

H832. Him" do you remiL vow money V- —By icnvir.tanc.e transfer receipts. 

1,4883. Have you had any cliff a-nltit. s about remittance oi money or r,i ere versa'l — 
Nothing has come to my notice. The treasury officer rinses objection. Ho says that 
the local bills are to go through the cent :d bank r.uid money should be remitted tkrough 
the. central bank instead of by remdUuiu ■ transfer receipts. He has withheld remittance 
now in the local are i. 

1-1884. Since when ? Since 15 d»-ys. 



14885. On what ground?—Ho s*ys that wo must obtain a demand draft from line 
central bank. 

14886. What reason hay lie given ?■—Ho bavs that the work would be diminished 
hi the treasury. 

14887. What does your Board think a boot it hahadwr Paid ) : It has not 

been considered at all. 

14888. Bo far as your remitUuu-e business is concerned, no difficulty is Ic.lt by you ?— 

{Mr. GodU) : i\ T o. 

14880. You say that some British companies are entering the field of rural 
finance through their agents by supplying English Tiumure and other requisites 
such as raw materials, seeds, etc. Are they financing the purchase of fertilisers ? Do 
you know of any eases ?—( Han Bahadur Pul'd) : There i» nothing quite definite, but 
wo hud that agents of some British companies am advancing money. 

1,4890. Arc they advancing money or giving fertilisers on credit .That is 

also true. 

14891. For what are they advancing ?—For canvassing business. 

14892. Do they advance to merchants ?—-Through their agents to merchants ms 
well as buyei^, tha t is, (lalalv. 

T:I393. Arc they supplying their own fertilisers ? Their own in etc] am disc, if any. 

14891. in hind or in cash l —In cash also. Their own men who canvass business 
for them ought U.» advance money. 

14895. Advance money to cultivators ? •--Ultimately it goes to the cultivator. 

J4HDI.). For what purpose Y T or attracting their produce. 

14897, Further on you say,The surpluses uemimuhiUug with thxs eo-opeiutivo banks 
on the one! hand, and the Imperial Batik and joint stock banka on the other hand 
should be mutually exchanged with as in Bengal. “ Can you develop that V What is 

being done ifi, Bengal There the* .seasons being (liiTercnt, they deal with Imsincs^iumj : 

wo dual with agriculturists. The seasons for them are different,. In the slack season 
there will be more surplus money with ns. 

14898. What do they do in .Bengal it They exchange thou* surplus. 

14899. How ? -in our slack season they should take up our surplus funds. 

1.4990. i wanted U> know what, the practice in Bengal is ? .It is only a lingering 
idea in my mind. 

14901, I wanted f<» know if you knew any details of tljo way in which ihiu syst an 
works ill Bengal ?—I. tried to find out the source of my information, but I could not get 
it. I am sure i have rend it somewhere. 

14902. You can send us, if you can get it V- Y es. 

14909. Which is your $htr.k season. V—Our slack £ica?on is December. January. 
February 'and Novum bor. 

14904. .Do yon get your money buck by -November ? -Our money will come to us 
in duly-August.; it will remain in our chests till March-April. 

14905. Bo ynur slack season comes back in Juno ? The agriculturist requires money 
liftoj 1 Juno July arid even in August. 

Kama Inf: (JeiUral Ca-operulire Bank. 




I490t>. Wta does lif- pay back ? i'Vi.i .lnnunry till April. 

14007, -Ur, you want, money again in April for advances ?■.Then* will be cotton 

season during tho inter/at, vis.. May, .Tune mid •Inly. 

MOOS. What, is the period when r.hern is idle mom y lying with you ? Is it from 
•lanuary to .Inly ?—Cion -rally wo can uy lil o that. 

14009. We were toll by one witness yesterday that, several of tiic. societies here are 
not working properly because there arc factions. Do you agree with that view I I 
totally disagree, but at the same time admit that factions may be existing inn few 
villages as they do exist in nil parts of the I 'residency. 

141110. Does that nfiect the working of the society ?•—That has an effect in a very 
few eases, but that is m index for judging t le, eonrlitimi of the societies. 

14011. We were also told that there arc furl tons in your bank'?.That in rmly a 

crash of n. bomb. T wish to make a. statement in that respect. As regards the condition 
of the sound.ins, to my knowledge in the generality of eases their working has not been 
affected by local factions, and the real difficulties in my opinion arc due to the following 
reasons: India knows only the monarchical form of system and never the democratic 
system. It is very difie-ult for the villa ;ers to imbibe, the idea of u, democratic 
institution like the com amative society; and iJiey have I wen accustomed to rely upon 
the older in the family ...nd the State they do not know self-help. That is the reason 
why they are not show ng sufficient interest in the Movement and in the working of 
tlioso societies. 

I40.lff. What remedy would you sagged ?- As 1 just stated there are factions and 
sometimes the. system i; too ehvbomU for t mm. and the illiteracy is appalling. These 
arc the real reasons why iri sonic cases societies are not working properly. Xow I would 
suggest some constructive programme. In -ur primary schools the school serins should 
contain several lessons on co-operation so th U our children might, imbibe "the principles 
of co-operation, and it must be done at uri early date. Then some oc ular demonstrations, 
just as dramas, are quite necessary for the village people. 

14013. Tu show what by means of druiaas i - 1’crimps you may he aware that in 
this district when there was a drama shown to the people, it had a tremendous effect 
on the villagers and it 1 1 tight them a great- deft! and it left a permanent impression on 
their mind. Then spcrhl. cant should he tikctl for the education and training of the 
secretaries and they should be well-paid. Only in a lew eases they are properly paid, 
and my suggestion is that we must devise » imet-hing at. thin stage to fix up the scale ; 
it. must be a sliding settle 

14914. His pay is fixed in. the byc-aws 1 —That bye-laav should be removed. Even 
(lovmimont should corn forward with money to train these secretaries. I have a state¬ 
ment regarding the ftsr.a hlislirneur of ’atv to bunks instead of branches of the district 
bank. 

14.915. Will you have independent, lal.ukr. lunik* ?—1 am against independent lalnka 
banks; 1 want branches of the district bank to be started. 

!40141. What is your objection to the t,ubika banks ?—We can well imagine what. a. 
lulnku Irnnk; is; and my apprehension is tier the working of the tnlabi hank would tic 
quite inefficient. 

14017. Why V Do you think then won d he no proper management or no proper 
poinonncl ? -IVi-sonnel as well as the stuff ; a id oven for the maintenance of the necess;. rv 
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staff the cost would be disproportionate. Then they would net bo in a position to spread 
co-operative education. Also deposits arc not likely to come in as they do in the ease 
of district, banks; and lire confidence' of the people is not likely to be as much as it is 
in the central banlc. The Uihtkn bank will not bn in a. position to take up such business 
methods as godown system and so on. Jr'iivoniitiitm is likely to he greater in. the ease 
of the Ittlultt bank. 

14918. Wlnvt do you think about the proposal brought to 11 s that there should be 
centralisation of finance through tile Presidency, that there should lie one Provincial 
Hank with branches of that bank throughout the Presidency ? '('he arguments which 

you put against tin*, t.ahika bank may apply to a certain extent, also to the present system, 
and, therefore, they say the centralisation should go still higher, and there .should be one 
central bank for tli.e whole Presidency with, its branches! in the districts. T want to know 
whether you would favour it ? Circumstances do not call for the establishment of such 
a centralised bank. I do not say that there would he any harm, but at the same time 
.1 do not think there is any necessity. 

14919. Mr. Jiarnot: Do you agree that the normal credit statement ns framed by 
you is too elaborate arid should be simplified ? (!/->’. Sinnnr) : Yes. 

14920. In what respects ?.We are thinking about that. 

14921. How many societies can an inspector efficiently manage ?—Thirty or forty. 

14922. Arid if you want to increase tin- number of inspectors, what, would he the 
additional strongth ?—About five or six. 

14929. Can the bank do that '! —It is trying to do that. 

14924. The Chairman: What, arc the qualifications of your inspectors ?—Out of 
seven there arc three graduates and one or two omlcrgraduntcs ami one has passed the 
supervising union class examination. 

14926. Do they get uiiy Training in co-operation and banking I Yes. 

14926. Where f—They study books. 

14927. After joining the bank V—Yes, and sometimes the bank inspectors will bo 
sent to the Department for training under the auditors or under the personal care of the 
Assistant Registrar. 

14928. Mr. V h. Mehta : You said that there were considerable difficulties in the 
sanction of special limits because the papers had to go to the Assistant Registrar and 
sometimes to the Registrar. It has been suggested that this power could he delegated 

to the central banks concerned. Do you agree with that suggestion ?. \ttaa Jiahmliw 

P'/lil) : I do agree. 

14929. On the other hand it has been represented to us that some central banks 
might be too keen in investing their money and they might go on increasing their limit 
.recklessly. Do von not think them is that kind of danger !—The [tower of control of 
the Registrar mid the Department does not go. 

14930- When will their control operate in ease the power is delegated to central 
banks V Will it- operate at the time of audit ? —Yes, and they should give timely warnings. 

14931. Some witnesses in this district, have told us that for cultivation expenses 
very little cash licence is icqirred ; on the other hand we understand from certain other 
witnesses who are connected with the working of societies that it is the practice of 

Kb rhttf.rk l ■'ml nil Oa-apt>?rUive flu ni.\ 
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societies to borrow large amounts at Iho beginning of the season. What, is your 

own view after scrutir.iring the normal credit statements ? Do you think much cash 

finance is required, for cultivation expenses for cotton?- Not for cotton crop; but 

there are certain crops which require more initial expenses. 

14932. What ia yon:.' experience wit it rega rd to the issue of (rOvemmcnt tare.avi under 
the Land Improvement. Loarus Act ? Your bank is, I presiune, an agency for the 
advancing of loans unde the Land Improvement Loans Act. Do you think that the 
system works well, or hn-.’e you any snrgosti. .ns to make 5 -It is working, hut there are 
delays. 

14033. Is there only delay, or is there any other complaint ?—Much advantage 
is not taken of these loans. 

14.934. Why ?—-The reason seems to he the ignorance of the people; many of them, 
do not know that the sy stem if, now change 1. 

14935. Kara Key-to go to the revs am ; ulimiiics ?— Yes. 

14936. That means only pronagandi . ts .here no other facility required us regards 

the staff to look into the . .pplieetions 1 ■ -1 rni dit say here that tliero is nobody to take 
more interest in the advancing of taceer- loan; . 

14937. Several witnoatw have suggested to us that increased co-ordination is required 
among the cotton sale societies, the credit so actios and the bank. Ha ve you any idea 
on the subject. ?—l have not made any eaiticular study about it. 

149.13. Do von want ; n Act U» regi.Vrfe i u:. rate of interest for money-lenders, or 
do you want, r n .let like i lie Punjab 4b ncy-I riders’ Hill compelling the money-lenders 
to keep proper accounts ?- -1 refrain from answering all question* regarding legislation. 

There .is one question w rich remains t > be ■ inwcred. sis., the question about factions 
in the societies and factious in the bunt , whi.-h was put by the Chairman, There is a 
fight for seats on the direct orate and for the chairmanship. And each taluk n or a group 
of societies desire to put their own men >n Cm board, so that they may get finance arid 
other facilities. And tire second reason s tlv.i the mcmfcetehip of the bank has grown, 
very much, and in the absence of elaborate rulos for holding elections there is likely 
to bo some disturbance. 

14939. The Gmirmtm : Wind: remedy would you suggest ? Immediately we must 
frame rides for holding elections, much 1 otter >n lire model of .Municipal or local board 
elections. There is not a single instance in wi :oh this fight for seats on the directorate 
has affected the eflieienoy < f the bank. 

14940. Mr. Bvckl/y : You suy iho Lems ..f expenditure of the agrinnltnrists are 
increasing day by day. A part from social, rebgioiw and litigation expenses, what are 
other items of expenditure trio ryot is jn biigir g in of late yours V—Ho spends on some 
small luxuries, though I ajn not prepared to all them vices. Tic spends now-a-dnys 
more on iinuisomcnts. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Sir. M. S. KULKARNI, District Honorary Organizer, Co- operative 

Societies, flatlag. 

b'KbXiON I. 

It would not be oid, of place here to brieily consider the normal credit facilities 
afforded by the primary societies in rural areas. The poor agriculturist seeks 
the help of the society for the current, exjxsuses such aa sowing of seeds, ere. He offers 
two sureties whose liability i; personal. Sc far as the priraii tie ia concerned it is all right. 
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But various abuses are freely practised in actual practice. Tin; sureties are often 
cheated by the borrower. Marry a. time the borrower deliberately deceives the sureties 
and experience has shown me that in some eases the helpless sureties have actually 
made payment of the loans. The most natural consequence would he that the borrow¬ 
ing member often loses his trustworthiness. The recalcitrant defaulter—T do not mean 
the bona fide defaulter—by deliberate design to deceive the sureties and to defraud the 
society, will ultimately overthrow' and defeat the very object of a society of unlimited 
liability. Mutual trust is the very foundation of an unlimited liability society. 1 regret- 
to see that after a, quarter of a century of its inception, the Co-operative Movement 
should foster such vile practices. The sooner they arc done with the bettor. 

The most simple remedy 1 am going to propose is as follows;— 

The rural societies usually prepare an. estimate of all the assets of a borrowing 
.member at the time of advancing loan to him whereby tire borrowing capacity of that 
member is determined and the loan is advanced accordingly. Besides there aro the 
sureties who declare the solvency of the borrowing oiomber. I shall now illustrate 
how the sureties are duped. The borrower du|in.,cs of his property and stands penni¬ 
less at the time of repayment of the loan. Of course abundant precautions regarding' 
the character are taken before, admitting to membership. But. as money is at the 
root of all evil, many supposed honest members expose their wickedness afterwards. 
In such a case, the assets which determine the borrowing; capacity of a mouther should 
be treated as already mortgaged to the society till redeemed. This should be made a 
clear povision in the Act. Then there will not bo tho least inducement to the borrower 
either to deceive the sureties or the society or the financing bank. When the borrow¬ 
ing member thus deceives the sureties, they will in their turn learn how to escape 
from liability and so ultimately the financing bark will suffer. In tills* way, snob 
practices will affect the whole system of the Cooperatives Movement. 

Well, now, such a provision might evoke a serious objection and that is this. 
Occasions may arise and often do arise when a member luut to moot unforeseen difficulties. 
In cases of financial stress, the member might be in fresh need of money. Really in such 
a case it would be entirely iniquitous and unjust to bind him hand and foot. The 
society of which he is a member cannot certainly meet, recurrent and unforeseen needs of 
its members. Punctual repayment which is flic essence of co-operative finance might 
become impossible. So it would be wholly unjustifiable to choke tho resources of the 
members. In case of such real needs he should not bo prohibited to borrow elsewhere 
on the security of his assets. But. tho restriction that- the borrowing member should 
take previous permission of the managing committee before he pledges bis assets else¬ 
where should be imposed, if, however, he wilfully or negligently fails to take the 
permission, the assets which had formerly determined his borrowing capacity should be 
deemed as already mortgaged to the society. 

The lending society should have a charge on the assets oi a borrower in ease of 
alienation by sale or mortgage of bis assets. 

Tho local satacfir or a joint stock company may raico a. serious objection to such a safe¬ 
guard by the co-operative societies. Though tho functions of a. co-operative society and 
a village sowr.ar arc roughly the same as regards the lending of money, there is a wide 
gulf of difference between the motives of the two. If the one is interested in the 
economic uplift, of tho members, the other is concerned with exploiting money hy 
usurious rates of interest. If one is rather humanitarian in its intentions, the other is 
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full of selfish mttmtioi-*. Where is the injustice if the former is protected by special 
provisions V Unfortunately, howevwr, the Co-operative Societies Act did not think that 
unlimited liability canii d with it any oblijj jtioii against alienation. But if a member 
having pledged hits imli: sited liability to the society proceeds to encumber or dispose of 
his material possession:-, what becomes of the security he offered to depositors and 
the financing hank ? 

Another point I doom as im portent is ■ regards execution proceedings of awards 
passed by arbitrators and orders panned by liquidators. 1 think it a very 
important tiling, i shsll first state what- is the present procedure of execution. Under 
the Co-operative fc-ociet.ies Act VII of 1825 awards passed by the arbitrators and orders 
of the liquidators are e: cented by rsvi nne iiithorities and recovered as arrears of land 
revenue, t have uothii g to say on clause j), b. 50. During the process of execution 
under tho Land Hover. u „■ Code under clause fit) of S. 59 of the Act. the laud, is often put 
to sale outright. There is no provision in the Land Revenue Code for lease auction as 
provided for Civil Court decrees and such ; procedure will bring disastrous results on 
the poor ryot. Ko, in -j ito of rho enormous facilities afforded to the ryot by tho Do Urban 
Agriculturists’itolief A( t, he is often ruined by such a procedure. The lease auction 
should be immediately provided for. And I believe that will go a long way in contribut¬ 
ing a substantial benefit to r.he poor ryot- .ho doubt the defaulting ryot has no right to 
claim ineroy at tills a .age, bn* tho loss vdi however lie too imioh and the sale of 
land moans a porrasu ;nt injury to the ryot. Often the loss of land means the 
extermination oi bis principal resources for maiatononoe. So I emphatically say that a 
provision for lease auciion will provi a lasting boon to the ryot. Government in the 
Resolution Afo. 1578, di ted the llth March Hit!, .judicial Dopartmunt, have provided for 
lease auction in. recovering tho demvral in lount passed by tho Civil Court decrees. T 
propose that the Government Resolution should bo reconsidered und be made applicable 
to the execution of awards under the Lain Revenue Code. 

Oral Evidence. 

1494!. Chaiiwm: Mr. lYukarni, you are District Honorary Organizer of 

Co-operative Societies, Garfag ?—Yc,'. 

14942, You are a&o a landholder 

J 494ih What asses.'merit do yon pay -1 pay Jvs. loU. 

{4944. Do you oni .-ivate your ta ids yourself or through paid labour l —I cultivate 
my lands through hLr i labour. 

.1.49425. How mec.'i ‘-51 ah have you to spend per acre ?--Kor dry crop such as cotton or 
groundnut, ii would ;ome to its. &0 to Rs. 75 including the c ost of good manure at 
the rate of. ‘i rupees lxr can. 

14945. Have yon >dso buuayul larni I —Yes. 

14947. What do y .;u gro w on bayayul land ?—Sugarcane and chillies, 

14948, How much do they cost you ‘l -—Last year my expenses were Ra. 700 for two 
acres—one acre of sugarcane and one acre of chillies. 

14949. Suppose % cultivator has h?s own bullocks and works with his own hands and 
hus a small, holding which he can cultiva o himself, how much money would he require 
for dry crop ?—Pus. 1)0 to Its. 150 for 10 to Id acres. 
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14930. But some people tell us that the cultivator requires very little for agricultural 
expenses, but that he may require something for maintenance ?—If capital is invested 
in agriculture he -will earn more, otherwise not, 

11951. How long have you been Honorary Organizer ?—for the last 22 years. 

14932. Ilow many societies are in your charge —91 societies. 

14953. Ho yon think the Movement is progressing ?—Bo far as my ialuha ;s 
concerned, it is progressing. 

,14951. Are members sufficiently financed !—For current agricultural needs they arc 
sufficiently financed, 

14955. I)o they require money for other purposes 1—Yus ; for debt redemption and 
for marriages, etc, 

14950. Whore do they go and get. money now fur marriages ?—They have to depend 
upon local sovxars. 

14957. Ho they go to somars for current agricultural needs ? No. 

14953. Is this the ease. with, nil tiro societies 1 In some of tie best managed societies 
the members are adequately financed for their current agricultural purposes. 

14959. We have been told just now that many of the secretaries arc not properly 
trained, they cannot properly prepare normal credit, statements and these statements 
are too elaborate. Do you agree with this view t—No. 

14960. Do your secretaries find any difficulty in preparing them ?—They a,re 
preparing them satisfactorily. 

14951. Have yen any supervising unions ?—Yes. 

14902. Are they working well ?—Yes, 

14963. Hoes it take a long time for the loan applications to be sanctioned t— As far 
as my taluka is concerned, the societies are adequately and promptly financed. 

14964. Who finances them '!—The Kamniak Bank. 

1496G. They have branches ?—Yes. 

11966. Docs the branch office sanction loans ?—Up to Its. 5,000 the branch office 
will sanction, and over and above this figure applications will go to the head office, 

14967. Wo hear you have made some in vestigation in Hnlkoti with Professor Deri or 
independently ?—Yes, independently. 

14968. Have you completed the enquiry ?—Yes, i have submitted it to the Assistant 
Registrar and I do not know what became of it. 

19969. When was this enquiry held ?—In 1927. 

14970. Have, yon acted as an arbitrator ?—Yes. 

14971. Yon refer to two points in your note. One is about the surety suffering 
for the defalcations of members. Plow many cases happen like this ?—It .is even loss 
than 1 per cent, of the total n umber of Joans advanced to members. This happened 
in ID28, but I brought this to the- notice of the Committee so that we may have a safe¬ 
guard. No doubt we arc taking abundant precautions, but still money is such a bad 
thing; and if a member has some unforeseen expenditure or marriage expenses he has 
to go to a sowcar, he mortgages all his property and thus becomes helpless later on. 
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14972. When he tr.es. to cheat oiso of ! is brother vill-igon-:, is there no social opinion 
in the village, to prevent him front doing so i.-There is. 

14973. Do you think any spoor a' lcgiaiation :» necessary 1 —'Lhongh this may cause 
disturbiinces in the T.fcure so fur tin the movement o; lending of co-operative societies, 
is concerned, there is no objection to have legislation. 

14074. You'.vanf 41 }.;ia projianics to utt m»do inalienable 1—-No. A borrower may 
go to a sowmr if ho wants ext/a money. I do not object, to his doing so, bat the chief 
thing is that he should inform flu; '-ornnr rice of his intention to do so and if the eoui- 
a:'fee declines to cl 1 any more loan, i . that esse he may mortgage his property to 
u s ou’car. 1 have no objection ir; that c .re. 

14975. You make a second suggestion that when a. man's and is pot up for sale, 
it should not. he sold outrightlies; 1 ecaxiso hes Civil Court decrees which fall under 
the Civil Procedure Code are exeeutec by holding lease auctions if the debtor is 
nn agriculturist. 

14975. Can thia rot ho clone untk: iha decrees passed fry an arbitrator ?—The 
arbitrator passes k;j rivard. Ju 4v csCen .’on o" it there are nvo questions. In one ease 
it is sent to the Civ I, Court and in the other ease acccuding (o the recent Act it is to be 
executed by the revalue author!tic« and a-Ten Uie revenue authorities nob as the maw- 
latilar or the makal.’a-ri execute sou a an . mm d it. is ua nraUy done, under the provisions 
of the Land Kewnt e Code. There is no i.bjoetion to t.Tir-iv doing so. There is one 
Government iteipol.ii.lon from tho • udici i Department No. 1578 of i tit March 1010 and 
if this Resolution is rccor.side.eu and 'modified audits privileges are applied to the 
auei/on sale under tno Land Revenue C do. this wii! remedy nw.-w 

1.-1977, Mr. ttwl Vvjt : What is 1 he !o( ■■. 1 leading: ate of internet charged by soweare ? 

It. is 12 per cent. 

14678. Is that tl o mu/yrraum ? —Tin, maximum is 18 per cent. 

14979. Do you think that if the D< kid: anAgriculturists' Belief Act were repealed, 
if is possible that, tl e into of inteicst will go down This is what some witnesses have 
said, and from yon ’ experience cun yon say that it will go down if the Act were 
repealed ?—No. 1 rave not mark any special study of tho Act. 

14980. Do you. 'biclc if more facilities arc given to aotvair# for recovery of debts, 
the rate of interest fill go down ? —If there is no control over a so'iwars lending business, 
who can say that it will. When there is no system, 1 cannot say anything definitely 
now. 

(The vi truws withdrew.) 

Mr. NILAPPA SHIVAFPA BODBAMANI of Mantsni, Taluka 
Ka ijgi, District Bharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question 1. -Tiore aro not many (sufficient) credit facilities. 

A. —They borrow loans. 

B. -1)q tho kv jrk by burrowing lo ins. 

D.— Po. <io- 

The prkssezst rarraoua of BORROW:ms.—They borrow from dalah (commission 
agents}, sowcors a.id co-operative crec it societies. 
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Tub hates ov interest at musskxt obtainjwo. -12 to 18 per oont. por annum at 

tlie dalals, .12 to 18 per cent, at the sowcmh. In co-operative societies the rate varies 
from 9f to per cent. 

The pkricwn tub which: tjijx ui' js aims mvbk. ti mont.lm to ono year at. tho dafala, 
1 to 2 years at the. societies, up to ,! years at the .toiiym'.v a,re the ordinary periods 
obtaining hero. 

D.U.AIH’ C05WJTOMS.—Thoy Jay it down as condition ox the inallfi that. v.he 
borrower shall sell liis produce through, them and get, the borrower to sign on their 
cash book or oisc they get the borrower to pass to them promissory cotes. 

Thb SOWCAMS’ conditions. — -Bonds, mortgage or conditional sale of landed or house 
property, pledge of ornaments, promissory notes or yaiis are executed by tbs 
borrowers to the sovxmrs. 

Soojkties’ conditions.— Tlio co-operative credit societies working in some villages 
give some amounts on personal security by getting a bond on condition that the loan 
shall be repaid with interest (after a fixed period or in some fixed instalments). 

INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN GOVEKVMENr AND tJO-OfT.lt.A'lMS’XC Ba.YSS.-—T hey do not 
take any part. Even (the Gnvommout and co-operative banks) the two types of 
institutions abovennmed help the agricultural industry only to a small extent and do 
not help it adequately. 

Thb defects is the present ssmruM or sowcabs - finance. —As the mortgage and 
the conditional sale deeds are got passed for amounts higher than those actually 
advanced, the expenses incurred on account of stamp duty and registration fees 
increase and even if the snmars' debt, repaid 'is the actual amount and the interest 
accrued, the higher rates charged, by the ttotvcar.i and the above-named expenses (stamp 
duty and registration fees, etc.) involve heavy cost to the cultivator. 

This jyhtxots in the dauai ,’s SYSr.i2.vr. As the farmer has not only higher rate of 
interest to pay but also to setl his produce through the (credit providing) daf.nl. he has 
to suffer loss. 

The defects of Co-operative SocreriKS. -They do not provide agriculturists with 
(adequate and timely) proper financial facilities and even then i£ there is default made in 
payment, the agriculturist, has to pay penal interest at compound rates. 

The WAVS Oi iMPBOVlNo WAimuis.—The Government should establish big banks, 
exempt (agricultural finance from) stamp duty and registration foes and provide 
agriculturists with funds at. low rates of interest. 

Question" 2.—Tub methods op mamietiiki wwihxb apowri* by coltivatoes who 
Take tkxiu froducr to the maheet.— The formers sell their produce to merchants on 
the spot (field or village) or at market places through Mai* {commission agents) and 
to a small extent now-a-days at the market place through co-operative sale societies. 

What jrsraon of aiakketisg wdj< bhkewt the cucti vapors.-— Pooling together on 
a largo scale and selling through co-operative sale societies will be beneficial to 
agriculturists, and if some of the societies now in oxisteuco give loans to cultivators in. 
cash and in the form of seed and if more such societies art! established and better prices 
arc obtained for agricultural produce it. will be profitable. 

The parties that take part in tiie disposal of o.ii.txva'cors’ prodaor.- The 
banks take interest and the souxars also take interest and comm ssion on sales and the 
merchants make profits. 

Mr. Niktppa Shhappa Doddammii. 



Credit iMottn-iKs avatlablb to utr.ro iltubisw xnranrn majikhmnci.-—T he cultiva¬ 
tors have to borrow ;-,s above either by mortgaging their assets or borrow half the value 
of thoir produce on tar security of goods deposited with them (the selling agencies). 

Ton t.vh'uovkjtt.bi ': f.i'kssak.v ia inn system.— When the cultivators' crops are 
ready for harvest, the sale societies should extend to the cultivators finance at low rates 
according to the arc;■ under (diiicvont) crops sufficient for harvesting the crops and 
carrying them to the t larket- (for sale). 

Tint SYSTEM obtain oro in !WtB U. S. Co America. It is possible to introduce the 
system of licensed warehouses in till i pros Iiibu. The State, however, should extend itu 
helping hand in this >r after. 

Question 3.—Thf •Ai,u.vi r ioy oir t.-inx-i ter ache rs uur Uhabwar district.— 
Black soil fir# from "ivcds IRs. 400, if there am weeds in the black soli area 11 s. 300. 
Madikat land free ef weeds its. 300 to its. 400, led soil mixed with sand Its. 200. 
Mardi lull side land w inch is in low lying region Its. 100, too much hilly mixed, with 
stones Rs, 2b to its. 5d. 

Nol'i. ■ -These prices stated arc for htndi, situated in small villages. Jf the lands are 
situated near railway stations and near 1 i;i towns the pricers obtained are from 1$ to 
3 times the above <jn<-tnd values. 

A. —i'orfeittrro or sale of land for clc'aull.ing payment of land revenue is rare in 

our side. 

B. —There is a poisibility that lands sold under the decree of a civil court will bear 

lower prices than when sold by private treaty. 

0.—The pric.cs itcv acre quoted above .ire, for vale of lands by private treaty. 

Question 4. —Gove.niui.cnl tindja' inar,\ lands can. be mortgaged. Other inam/t such 
as service imams and o .her lands (Ilk lanes given for occupation under restricted tenure) 
cannot, however, be lively mortgaged. Qri outside there are no credit institutions which 
advance long-term h a is on easy terms to agriculturists (landholders) on the security of 
mortgage of land. Si bit institutions shot Id (to established. 

If the debtors fail 1 o pay up the install a nts, the bank which has the land mortgaged 
to it should, instead, of selling the land outright, keep intact the borrowers’ right 
to redeem the debt ai d in the m-atmwhi! a should take possession of the property 
mortgaged rind lease ii out to others till tl e debt is repaid. 

Question 5.—The 1 otal indebtedness c ( any village, division or district on our sido 
cannot be definitely ascertained by us. the village officers of each village can give 
information on the point. 

The total indebted was of my village, litantugani, taluku Karajgi, district Tharwar 
is about IBs. 50,000. 

’['hr- debt scoured against mortgage or conditional sale of land and houses is 
IBs. 15,000. 

Its. 10,000 secured against pledge of am ■ incuts. 

Rs. 10,000 borrowed on condition -if selling produce through the creditor. 

Rs, 10,000 borrower: on promissory note;, and yadis . 

Rs. 5,000 borrowed on personal credit without any acknowledgment- in writing 
thus tbo tot 111 debt eoi ins to Rs. 51 1 , IKK I. 
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The total population o', the village is 650. The total a tea of the land is 1.300 acres, 
and assessment Its. 1,920. 

The cultivators of this village, moreover, cultivate about -500 acres of land in 
the adjoining villages. This is a tillage solely dependent on agriculture. 

The causes of debt are mixed and consist of the various causes enumerated in 
question 5. 

The AOBS'cnrs to whom the ukuts aiiis i>uk.—C o-operative {credit) societies and. 
professional inonoy-londere. 

Th b K:\tks of interest cot <rinc«K mats.—-As described in reply to question 1, 
simplo interest is calculated from 1 to 3 years. 

Thu mkittohs of BEEOVT.iiiKf! mdw. • .If the borrower does not repay within the 
stipulated period, the civil court, decree is o btained ami debt recovered by execution of the 
said decree. As the execution proceedings result in the passing of lands from, the agricul¬ 
turists to sowcars, the cultivators are turned into tenants and. the rest to cultivate 
carefully the lands and to produce more is lost among the cultivators. 

Question 0.—There are no small cottage or subsidiary industries alongside agriculture 
on our side. It is possible to develop the dairying opoi ai-ions, carding and spinning 
of cotton by hand and to carry on certain operations in connection with uns’halled 
groundnut here. If the cultivators over hero are taught to stop selling the raw produce 
grown in the tracts and further if they arc taught, to carry on certain operations to 
convert this raw produce into finished products as far as possible to enable them to 
obtain, better prices, and if the cultivators are provided with the means of carrying 
on those operations and taught to use them, the time now spent without- employment 
by the cultivators will be well utilised ar.d lead to their economic advantage. 

Question 7.— 1 The Co-operative (Movement in our district, has not, so far been able 
to provide the legitimate credit requirements of agricultural industry and of the small 
trader and industry. 

SECTION It. 

There is to some extent the practice of indigenous banl<crs insisting on borrowers to 
take the loans in kind sold by thorn and further to insist on the repayments being made 
by sale of (goods or) produce through them. 

The rates now given by cultivators to sowars varies from 12 to Hi per cent. 

If these rates arc reduced, the agriculturists will be benefited, their income will increase 
and they will bo able to effect improvements (on their lands). 

Question S.—Tf the State enjoins on. a definite system to be followed by tho smccars, 
the agricultural industry will be bench fed. 

Tho defects in tho present system, adopted by sowars are : “ to charge higher rates 
of interest and to take bonds for higher amounts tliuu those actually borrowed.” Even 
if the smccars take back only the actual amount lent out by them with interest, the 
increased expenses on account of stamp duty and registration fees have to be borne by 
the borrowing cultivator. 

Question 9. it tho solvents are to bo rendered useful credit agencies for providing 
cultivators with loans, they should be made to feel that the loans advanced by them 
on security of promissory notes and ordinary yaiUa will he safe or secure in law. 
Legislation should be enforced reducing the rate of interest on loans. 

Mr. Nilappa Shivappa Doddamcmi . 
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Oral Evidence. 

t Sonnnorij of Ora’ Krutoi' ? in Kavnrent. ■ 

Iain alandholdor owning 70 sows. I am paying Its. 100 as land revenue assessment, 
i. cultivate my own Inn Is. Also i lease tins lands of others. I have paid labourers. 
Sometimes T myself cultivate uly lands, 1. am from tiro transition tract. The cost of 
cult ivation for five acres would come t< ■ Its, j 00. I say that unless money is spent, much 
proIH cannot be made ’> it of the hind, f In vo to manure to a great extent. In the oasts 
of a small cultivator, he would not neipiiro o much money because ho has his wife- and 
children to do labour. (1 in- not cash he will require will bo Ks. 50. The important crops 
in my tract are cotton ai: d groundnut. I sol my produce through, tilts Haven Cotton Sale 
Society. The other people in my village used to go to ifalnls up to the last year bec ause 
they had taken hums from them. They say that this year they will go to the Sale Society. 
Tho society in my village does not finance mi misers adequately because it is working on a 
small scale. People therefore havts to borne,v from outside also. This year my society 
has already borrowed Ki. 10,000 and a rerta n area lots been reserved for the Cotton dale 
Society. The loan is twain from thorn on condition that the crop grown in this area will 
be sold through them, There are no factions in my society. There might be some 
factions in the surround]ng.societies, hi 11 do not know about them. In my village there 
arc something like 20 big cultivators. In the ligures T have given about indebtedness, 
I have used my imagination to a certain extent. I have ascertained from these 20 big 
cultivators as to what w anld be the amount of indebtedness of my village, ay a result 
of which I have given hose figures. I know the stale of affairs of those 20 big 
cultivators. 

Even, though T take . amis mi lease, this kind of business is not. remunerative to mo 
because the lease rent l as become very hi; ;r. I did not take lands oil lease nxmntly. 
When the price for cotton was Us. too nr /!«. 300, at that time I rented on lease some 
lauds. So that period is still i .inning. Tim igh the price of the land has gone flown, the 
lease rent bus wot gone down and there is t great competition amongst cultivators. If 
the sale society wore to give nderpiate linam o to cultivators, it will stop cultivators from 
going to dalals. The dalals do not advance much, but. what they do is they advance at 
the time when money is needed by indliyatoi'S. In the ease of cotton or any other crop, 
generally they advance double the amount id .issessmeut. This is on condition that the 
crop should be sold through him. ft is posu Me for cultivators to sell their crop through 
cotton, sale societies if t rey do the same thing as dalals do provided the cultivators are 
redeemed of their old debts. Even if a side society gives us double the amount of 
assessment, and if we do not get money for o ilier purposes we will have to go to dalals. 

.As ordinary village societies arc not in a position to give loans for redemption of old 
debts, i suggest that Cle vninmpnt should establish big banks in villages for this purpose. 
If arrangements are rimdr. to finance cultivators through a sale society or sonic such 
institution connected wish it, then there is no necessity for big banka in villages. 1 want 
long-term loans at a low rate of interest, it autocars also reduce their rate of interest it 
will be beneficial to agriculturists. Legislation is necessary if there is a possibility of 
the rate of interest heh g reduced. Also I want legislation for shroffs to regnbito t heir 
accounts. 

fj'ho witness withdrew.) 

Tilt (‘trmmiUe.K Ur > ndjauntril till J1 a.in. on Afontl't:;. Ihr Villi Fthninn/ Jll.’Ul. 

mo v inti- si 
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Monday, February 17th, 1930, 
DHARWAR. 


Pbesuht : 

Mr. J. A. M.viiav, C.I.K., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. i Mr. V. I- Muista. 

Mr. B, P. Masaki (firtrtt.ary). 

Mr. D. K. GUNJIKAR, B.Com., Manager of the Southern 
Maratha Urban Co operative Bank, Ltd., Dharwar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION t. 

Qrssnos I .--Whore nir#l eo-opciwtive societies exist, the agriculturist usually puls 
in an application staling the reason for which a loan is required and obtains the money 
from the society, but it has been invariably found that the credit afforded by the co¬ 
operative societies is not enough and in many cases even dilatory. The delay is caused 
sometimes by iiis own mistake, in prepar ing the normal credit statement ; sometime 
by the delay in the office of tire officers who usually scrutinise them and also .sometimes 
by the financing agents. Primary societies do not possess their own fitnds. They 
usually borrow from tiro district contra! agency but n« obtaining of credit from the 
central financing agency means delay, the agriculturist usually borrow from the 
village money-lender who affords him the Ticcwsary funds even at the shortest notion. 
When he gets the loan from the society instead of utilising it towards the repay¬ 
ment of temporary liability be has created, he uses this amount also for his 
current needs. And at the barn cat time the money-lender usually recovers Iris loans with 
interest. But tbe recoveries of the societies suffer because the agriculturist is afraid 
that the society may not advance him again that year as there is already a burden 
whereas as be knows that the village money-lender will advance him again as long as lie 
pays his interest regularly. 

For capital expenditure he usually borrows from the co-operative society to which lie 
belongs and snob loans are usually spread from about 5 to 7 years. Sometimes he 
has also recourse to 0reran". The rates of interest charged in villages varies according to 
the nature of the amount, time and security given. The smaller the amount and the 
shorter the period, the rale of interest is heavier. It usually varies from 18 to sometimes 
even 30 per cent. Even on the security of gold for small loans of about, Ik 20 or there¬ 
about, tbe rate of interest charged is about 25 per cent, and usually for bigger amounts 
the security given is land or house. In such casts the interest charged varies from IS to 
24. But owing to the existence of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, tho money¬ 
lender is afraid that bis capital will be locked up for a long time in the event of a dispute 
and hence ho usually gets the loan bond for double the amount advanced. If the loan 
is repaid regularly and satisfactorily, well and good. If not, the borrower has to pay 
double the amount and interest at double the stipulated rate, 

Mr. ft. K. Ounjikar, 



Except for die ttAc.ruui Government plays absolutely no part in agricultural finance. 
1’he same may be said about the Imperial Bank of India and the big joint stock banks. 
But the co-operative b; nks and societies p ay an important part in financing the agri¬ 
culturist during the period of cultivation ; but if it be possible to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the help rendered to the agriev ituriat for hi? expenses of cultivation by the 
co-operative agencies or. the one hand and by the professional money-lenders and dealers 
on the other hand. I am sure that the figtr-a of the second type will be immensely larger 
than the first. Tho r?rsons for this may in short be stated a* follows i— 

(a) Quickness, (ft) ^ rvoi’fsoy,. and (c) Human element. These qualities do not exist in 
corporate bodies, m u h less in co-operative societies. 

One way of arriving t) le total amount of an pital required for the various purposes would 
be aa follows 

(a) j?or cost# of cultivation. 

Preparing statistics : bout- the total GLiltiv ited area for each kind of crop in the district. 
This varies year by year: but variation can bo eliminated by tailing the average 
figures of last ten yta *» and multiplying if by the average cost of cultivation per unit 
for each kind of crop, s supplied by the Agricultural Departments in their bulletins or 
by the cost account k ?pt by tho various deanonfitration farms, This may be a theore¬ 
tical estimation, blit in my opinion this wt aid be the most reliable one. 

(0) For capital and permanent improvement and for old debt redemption.—'Jibe only 
way of arriving at an estimation of the total amount of capital required for these would 
bo to oaLI. for pennantn j improvement schemes and old debt redemption schemes from 
each villages in the district and thus getting the total amount required for each schemes. 

At present there is no ;<>-ordination among the various credit agencies, the only way of 
improvement would be 1 >r the Government :o stop advancing the faccavi directly to the 
agriculturists and distributing tho same through the co-operative societies only on their 
recommendations. Such societies may be insisted lo maintain qualified staff for 
scrutiny of such auhemes, and they may b< allowed a fair margin, to moot out these 
expenses uml leave theni a. reasonable prolT. 

QriBS'ftOX 2. The foreign trade of India- h in llie hands of a few big exporting houses 
with their head of lines outside India and the - they are able to secure Hie financial backing 
of the Into mat] on a! Money Market. They« n.ri also discount their do« umentary bills, 
with the local banks. \*o such csstaMtahec facilities exist for the internal trade of 
a distributary nature. For internal remit-ranee the existing facilities to-day are:-— 
bra neb c& of the Imperial Bank of India and other joint stock, banks, post office*, co¬ 
operative banks and th. njfa deuliug in. hui»ii*. The cO-uporalivc banks arc doing 
a fair amount of interna 1 iv i ni (1 alien ho sinew . An this connection, l would like to put 
the following suggestion i before tho Committee:— 

At present wherever 1 re bra riches of Imperial Bank of India exist, all treasury work 
of that place is entrusted to them. In the st. iie way I suggest that the present accounts 
dopartmouts and treas.uy work of each di»i.ric;t and ktfuku, should be separated from 
the control of tho Collator and. his suburd:nates and the work entrusted to the local 
branches of the future (eu/trui Bank of In da. What I mean is, the presto it treasury 
work of each tuhflca and district should be banded over to lire branches of the Central 
Bank, t.e.. each taluku. and district must nec .issarily have a branch of the Central Bank 
and besides doing the t ovemment treasury work should also work as the balancing 
and clearing agent for that tatoka and district. Tiny should have powers to advance 
and receive deposits front the recognised bankers only in their jurisdiction and free 
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f'lciiraiuK! of cheque8 and drafts for outside bnuwluNs should lie made possible. Ihh’ 
this purpose district. Provincial arid Imperial clearances should be separately established 
under the control of the Central Bank. This will not only materially help internal 
remittances but also accelerate the mobilisation of money from place to place. Though 
this may seem fantastic, t am sure that unless some arrangement on this line is established 
on an all-India basis, the banking development in India will be much hindered. 

And for the more extensive use of bills I have to suggest that the forms of different 
types of bills should ho standardised and printed in all the vernaculars, and it should 
be made compulsory by a statute that all sorts of bills must conform with these standard 
forms and in ease where they do not conform, they should be declared null and void. 
This arrangement will not only familiarise people with forms of the bills but will also 
eliminate local customs which people of another part may not bo able to know and under¬ 
stand. Coupled with this* if substantial reduction in stamp duty <m bills is granted, 
I am sure the use of bills will bo much popularised just as was the case with cheques. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act should also bo translated into the various vernaculars 
and »(ui the various forms of ?iegotiablo instruments. This will, familiarise those forms 
among the illiterate class and popularise their ubo. 

Thercs are vast possibilities of operating licensed warehouses but those should be built 
by Government and leased nut l-o the. local, central and urban co-operative banks and 
the business done through those banks. 

Juab as the 'Provincial Bank acts us the Apex Bank for all credit institutions, 
I would suggest the formation of apex institutions for non*credit soeieT.je* also. 
a Ihnvincial Sale Society, a Provincial Purchase Society and a Provincial Weavers' 
Society, etc., to which each society of its typo in the province must bo affiliated. 
It should also bo made compulsory on tll« credit societies to gel them selves 
affiliated to those non-credit institutions of their division and it should also be 
made compulsory on. the mem Inn's of the credit institutions to sell their produce through 
the non credit, societies to which their own societies are affiliated. On the slightest 
evasion of this into all future credit must bo stopped and the loans already granted must 
be recovered immediately. The chief problem in co-operation to-day is to teach members 
loyalty ami unless wo adopt very .stringent, measures, they will not be- taught. The 
reason why many of our sale and produce societies are languishing is in my opinion 
the want of proper connection and representation in the bigger provincial .markets and 
the above suggestion will eliminate this weakness, 

SECTION 11. 

QUESTION 2,—Postal cash eeiTiiicwtos are very popular in those parts among 
the middle class people, and the rate of interest is fair. I do not think that there, is 
any competition in any way with the local banking institutions with regard to these 
certificates and I have nothing to say against them. 

QirESllON 3, With regard to the facilities to be extended to small investors in 
Government securities, .1. would suggest- the printing of securities of smaller denomi¬ 
nations-- say of the sine of an old hundred rupee note,—of three types He. 10, 25, anrl 50. 
Those may also bo printed in all tlio local vernaculars of India to familiarise and popu¬ 
larise them, among the provincial vernacular people. And to facilitate their purchase 
and salon, murk local branch of the future Centra! Hank of India should be allowed to 
issue them and also to act as a. branch of the Public .Debt Office. This work should 
bo undertaken free of costs. 

Air. D. K. Gunjtb.tr. 



Question A. -After the abolition r»f the stamp duty on cheijues the cheque habit, 
is very steadily growing and even petty .merchants of local town are takeing to them. 
In this connection 1 would like to refer the Committee to .my answer to Question No. 2, 

Question 4A.- -To-day, when a purchaser wants to examine the title-deeds about landed 
property which he intends to purchase, lie has to go to the village officer under whose 
jurisdiction tho property lies, come back again to the sub-regiutvatinu centre and get 
the purelmso deed registered there. This may take about a week of. his time. And after 
its registration tho particular village oftiei rs concerned am informed by the iv,gi stratum 
officer about their transfer in the title of the property who then register those (changes 
in their books. This takes anything frota one •month to throe months and oven the it ! 
have known eases Mvhefo the fresh charges <■ rented on the property have not been registered 
in the books of the vllago officers for neirly six years. When they are registered say 
after a month or two the field is stilb lear ::or dishonest sellers to create other charge* on 
the property because lor nearly about mocr than a month the property register of village 
officers show the clear record. To eliminate all these troubles and. to faeilfivatc the 
examination of the Record of Rights an i title of ownership regarding landed property 
1 suggest that ledger recounts of each individual survey number as welt as their jjoi'fai&t. 
numbers should be jra.int»aiucd by I he registration officers themselves under whoso juris¬ 
diction the prnpert-iei- in question come. And joinder of one property m tho jurisdiction 
of one registration o liccr with another n another jurisdiction should not bo allowed 
unless tho officer in charge of other Keg 1st ration Division sends a certified copy of the 
ledger account of :he property in ipius'ion. It should also be incumbent upon such 
registration officer u it, to issue such renilicatcs unites ho hears from tho officer about 
tho fate of tho eertil cate which in - has f ‘ready sent. Such veutificates should be issued 
only when required >v registration officers and lor a nominal fees. This will, save a lot 
of worry and oxpenim for both purchase c and seller and also conecuIrate very valuable 
information at just tic place where it is necessary . 

I hope serious attention will be paid, to this very practical suggestion and some arrange¬ 
ments on those line.' established in the near future. 

Tho working oapited of the proposed mortgage bank should be derived largely from 
long-dated debenture bonds and if the end for further money is felt, from Central and 
Urban Co-operative Institutions who should bo allowed to deposit money on a. certain 
fixed scale and in proportion to their slnno capital pins tho reserve fund and tho amount 
of their imin vested funds. And even after those two conditions if money is still required 
long-term deposits from 5 to lb years may Is; called for. Rut in. my opinion this may 
prove very dear because long-term depositors from 5 to Hi years may demand anything 
from 7 to 0 per cent per annum and if we allow 2 per cent, as the margin, the money will 
reach the borrower dtimately at about * to 1.1 pm' cent. This is very dear money to mi 
agriculturist and ii: will not be of any gn at help to him. It will also bo very dangerous 
to grunt long-tem. loans on the strength of short-term deposits because in the. event ot a 
run the bank may find itself in difficulties without there being any possibility of ultimate 
loss. 

It will be enough if such debenture b inds carry Uovcnmient guarantee about tin* rate 
of interest say at- per cent. And ti guard against any future loss to (•ovxunuuiiU 
(j o vernm.cn t shouk. have voice in the id mi nisi ration of such banks anil they should, be 
audited by the special auditors of the -;o --opera live Depart incut. All tho money raised 
by the sale of debenture bonds should Lo handed over to such instil-ui-ions by the Govern¬ 
ment and interest tecoveml thereon yearly by them. And tin; hunks should be alio we cl 
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a. miti-gi.il tii' 2 per cent, to cover tUo costs of management ami the money should 
ultimately reach the borrower at about 71- pel cent. 

Question 7.—At present there is absolutely no connection between the co-operative 
banks and the other banks in the country. An urban bank is linked to the district 
central bank the district central to the Provincial. And each type of these banks has 
got its own problem of surplus funds. Fortunately many of these urban mid central 
banks by sound and holiest management have earned a. reputation for steadiness and 
strength and deposits me steadily but surely pouring into them ; mid in the absence of 
any local industry they find this money lying idle on their hand. Hence up-to-mrw they 
have had no necessity to seek the help of the other batiks. 

iSKUTION nr. 

Quest uni 11.—Among the Brahmins of this part it is compulsory on the part 
of the parents of the bridegroom to give the bride a certain amount of gold at the time 
of mn.rria.ga. 'this varies from about 10 tolas to nearly 200 tolas according lu the social 
status of the parties. This locking up of. a standard metal is an economic loss to the 
nation and a waste. This system is gradually percolating among the other caste and 
even if a rough estimate of the total gold hold by the society 'ia form of ornaments is 
made, I am sure the figure will surprise us by its enormity. 

Instead of this gold being hold by the society in the shape of ornaments it should be at 
the command of a Central Banking institui:ion. In this connection I would like to suggest 
that tbo future Central Bank of India should be authorised to accept gold deposits just 
as the Federal Beserve Hank of America, issues gold certificates; simultaneously the 
Indian currency should lie baaed on the gold standard. What f mean is. instead of the 
parents of the bridegroom giving the bride gold ornaments at the time of rnturiajre 
they should deposit that much amount of gold in (he nearest local branch, of tho future 
Central Bank of India and take ou t a receipt-in the jiame of the bride. And .such deposits 
should be given a fair rate of interest. But one of the reasons for giving the bride gold 
omumonts is that it becomes hf--r Stm-'lhan and is of grout help to her in time of disaster. 
There is an element of truth in this statement anti 1 therefore suggest that Hie future 
gold receipts issued in the ruimos of women should be given the legal status of Ntree-dfnai. 
by a statute. This will stop the economic waste of the gold resources of t he nation 
and make them a valla ble for national purposes and also offer a fair ret urn to the depositors. 
1 know it is very' ditlienlt to change the social customs and habits of Indian comm anil y, 
bid. (his difficulty should-not deter us from a bold line of action. (Steady and Intensive 
propaganda in its favour may give us surprising results, if not now, at (oust 20 yours 
hen.ee and 20 years is not much in the economic; life of a nation. 

Oral Evidence. 

1498J The CfourriHiH-: Mr. blunjikar, you art; tin; Manager of tho (Southern Marallia 
Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. Y’es. 

141182- linos your members!) ip consist- of a.lJ classes of people i Yes. 

1408:1. Is most of your finance given to traders ft*-Yes. 

14984. What: class of traders and merchants arc iina-nced by you ?--- Both small as 
we LI as big traders. The dal at* consume about 30 per cent, of the total outstandings. 

14985. Do ilioy lend out to others ? They may be doing. 

lAUBti. What is their business 7 Their business is to purchase and (sell. 

Mr. D. K. Gun jikitr. 



M987. Do they actually purchase end sell ?—Most of tlu-m tin both, They do if 
on their own aooomt and a-lao on account of their enp.lomers. 

149S8. Do they buy mainly during iho busy season ?--Yw. 

14-9 K ( ,t You aav chat- the credit given by co-operative soeiefcios is nut adequate ; are 
you referring to wrl an areas or rural a roan ? -Doth ■ bill, the problem is not so very 
diffior.ll in. urban iw< as aa it. in jji rural ureas. 

14990. Why?- because thoie are certain limits laid down. 

14091. Depending on the credit of the man ?—Yes. 

14092. It! the maids credit is fixed at. say. Rs. 1,000, it means he- in not fit to borrow 
more than 14s. 1,0(10. and lie borrows ar other thousand rupees from the soivmr. Does 
it not corn© in tho way of vour recovery '•■■■■ It' the limit fixed is sufficiently high, he has 
not to borrow outside the society. 

14003. Do you do tho same kind of business as joint stock banks do ?-— Mostly. 

14.904, Do you also do hv.ndi bunmess *?--Yes. 

14995. Have yon any difficulty about remittance of money ?—-Very recently the 
treasury authorities* are objecting to our remitting money free. Their contention is 
that we earn eommiathm and ask the treasury to work without any commission. 

14-995. What dons your board think about it ? -Our contention is that the concession 
was given to us for doing internal remittance work. The. matter is under consideration. 

14997. Are these hy-rtdifi that you buy or sell dar-shani huudiv ?—Mostly. 

1499Ik Are there' any mndati h>mdix '—Not much; most of these mudati hundu 
are accommodation hi Is, so u«* are r ither :hary ulmnt doing that business. 

14999. Some of yc-ur clients* who have limits iixed. might prefer to deal in these 
inndati huiidif) rather rhani. take a loan They might; but that does not give ns that 
much safety as a- loan would, became a higher amount of Joan is always .secured by the 
collateral mortgage of property. 

j01)00. How much jf your Joan is advanced on mortgage of property ?.Out of total 

lendings about 09 per cent, is on personal security and out of that about fiO per cent, 
is on mortgage of property, because 49 per cent, of our total outstandings is on gold. 

JtfOOl. Do you sometimes find it difficult to recover this money which is advanced 
on mortgage of pmpei ty ?---Not up to now: our overdue last year was less than Hi 
I>oi* cent. 

15002. Sixteen per mnt. is fairly high 1 >r an urban bank That is true, 

15003. Have you te sell property sometimes ?—Yes. 

15004. In. how many cases ?—About 5 tin 10 per cent, of the. total overdoes. 

15005. Is it 5 fct> 10 per cent, of the property mortgaged ?—Of the total over dues. 

15000. What percen tage would it be on t he amount of mortgage ?—--Between one and 
two per cent.; but tha usual difficulty comes in the court- when wo have to sell 
the property. When awards are granted t-v the arbitrator, for execution we go to the 
civil court ami not to fie revenue authority. At the time of the execution of awards, 
first a. notice is issued aid after the execution, of the notice the bailiff comes for the first 
and second auction, u-r.d it is difficult for the- bank to get, the full price. 

15007. Has any property boon purchased by the bank 7—Yes. 

1500K. [low many ? Three properties, 
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15009, What ha to you done with the proceeds ?—We have sold one. We purchased 
it at IBs. 4,000 and sold it til 11*. 5,400. and ndjos fed 1 be borrower's m<*o mint. 

15010, Wind do von do with the Irttfrinee of Its. 1,400 ? We iwriod it to laid debt 
account. 

j5dlt. Yon suggest that the future‘ Centra* Bank of India .should he authorised to 
accept gold deposits just aa the federal ‘Reserve Bank of America issues gold conifieates. 
Arc these eerlilicnt.es repayable in bullion or gold coins ? -Bullion or standard coin, 

15032. Do you propose that these deposits should carry in fere si v . Yes ; otherwise 
there is no at.t raid ion tor keeping those deposits. 

150121. What interest would you suggest ? Somewhere between 5 and 5-£ per 
cent, 

15014. Will the* gold 1i<* in Oh mini merit coffers ? The Central Bank may 
utilise it. 

15015. The whole of it V- Yes; it will be the central reserve fund for the fhm rn- 
ment of India. The cry at present is that people are hoarding. 

15015. Is it correct to say that there is much gold boarding in this district ?—There 
is as ornaments. 

1501.7. Th there much of bullion buying ? -1. do not think so. 

15018. What do people do when the prices of cotton, are high ?—They purchase 
gold and when the prices art? low they sell gold. 

15019. As regard the .Record of Rights, yon want ledger accounts to be maintained 
by registration officers. How can that Ik? done ?— What I have suggested is that the 
whole record should bo transferred to the rogiatration office. 

15020. Who will maintain it- ? The stuff that is working in the village. 

1502 L You any there is no special stab’ ? - it may bo created, if that is a convenience. 

15022. Do von advance money Against produce ? We have started it since the last 
two month a. 

.15023. Is the demand increasing ‘t - Yes. 

lf)024. Where do you deposit the produce ?• In rented godowns. 

15025. Do the people not keep in their gudowns ?-• They do. 

15025. Who keeps the watch ?—"We do. 

15027. Who pays for watchmen ?- In ease of private godowns it is the lookout 
of the owner of the godovvn. We look it and seal it., and it is practically within the shops 
of merchants themselves. They have their own godowns. There are separate com¬ 
partments, and one of them is tilled with produce and handed over to us, 

15028. Do you charge 8 per cent, on these advances *:—Yes, 

15029. Do you know what the Imperial Bank charges *? U all depends on the bank 
rate. The Imperial Bank iii Belgamu is charging ft per cent., so the Bolgaimi Pioneer 
Bank also bad Lo reduce their rate to ft per cent. 

35030. iJD\ k . L. Mehta : .Have you experienced, any difficulty a bout this new system 
of making advances against produce and articles in go downs ?— L’p to now we have 
bad no difficulty except that of godowns. 

Mr. it, K. O'finj'ifear. 
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1503 L Is ifi your practice to Jiaul any a mount, or i» there any restriction ?—-For the 
present wo have put down 1;hn limit of ton thousand rupees to one party. 

15032. Is it snfiiaimt for the lime Uiiiig ?— At least for the lime being it id 
sufficient. 

15033., You say that there is no competition 1 set wcori postal cash certificates and 
the urban bank deposi -.s V—Yes : that is what I think. 

16034. is that a general feeling among;; ,; the local people hero also V it; might be bo 
because yours is an established bank, but v hut about other new banka ?—I do not think 
even if the postal east certificates are \vr hdrawn, people will go to newly established 
banks. It is all si q uoi ti.ou of confidence. 

15035. What do you pay on denotata i ,»r five years ?-•■We do not take deposits for 
A vo years. 

15036. You suggftf; something ji-ixmt the issuing oi Government securities through 
the proposed Central '.Bank of India b—Yew 

15037. In tho rnen itimo would you like the Imperial Hank to undertake this kind 
of business ?■—-Yes. 

15038. 'lions the Imperial Batik not do this kind of business at present ?—I am told 
it does the husmoss of purchase nod safe of Government securities on account oi! 
customers. 

15030. That is whut a Central Bank can do; it cannot do anything more. Do you 
mean to suggest that all throughout the year it caul go on issuing certificates for old 
loans ? -What I suggest is that the rliRtrit t office of the future Central Bank ought to 
work ns tho Public De- at Office. 

1504.0. You suggest that the rate of int rest on loans through Mio land mortgage bank 
might be 7^ per cent, after leaving 2 per cent, margin to cover the cost of management. 
Do you think that would be a fair rate in this district ?—Yes. 

16041. You suggest that the future gold receipts issued in the names of women should 
be given the legal status of {rtree-t'hrm I y a statute. T)o you think tlmt would be 
acceptable to the tenoral public ?■■■■ ft wi ; ■ but it will have to he first taught to the 
people. 

15042. Do you tJriik some propagaud; would bo necessary V—-Yes. 

15043. Do yon allow your cheques to he drawn in the vernacular and signed in the 
vermicular ?—Yes, wc* do. 

15044, Is there any restriction -No. 

15045. Are endorsements also ;dh> wed in the voriiaouiar ?- -Yes, in K ran arose, or 
in Marathi if the customer is a IVlar.dha, 

15040. Do you h.r.o any difficulties al.aut these endorsements or verifying of sigrup¬ 
tures t S*nnetinies \v:> have ; arid n such cases we have to call them and get them 
correctly endorsed. 

,16047- What is the difficulty • Supposing tin* endorsement us in Knglish :t G-. It, 
Kembhavi the get it-cm an writes " Uovimi Darn run Kerri bhavi 

15048. Is There no difficult y in the verifying of the signatures* ?—No ; up to jmvr 
we have had no fliflie. ilty. 

15040. Mr. Kamel: Have you. given any loan* to people carrying on small 
industries ?—Yes; we have ffiven lo ins e> uutding from one year to three yeur*. 
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1(5050. Against what kind of industries ?—- Small soda-water fat ■■tories. small nee 
plants, grinding plants. \Ve have also advanced to an ice factor? here. 

15051. Do you take any risk in giving such loans as regards the management imd 
the success of the business ? -We do. 

15052. How tlo yon safeguard yourself ?.-We advance against the mortgage of 

real property. 

15053. Do you think if sm h small industries require finance, bank* like your Urban 
Ba.uk could help them ? We can, but we shall have to keep experts in that line to advise 
us, because banks are mites pert in judging whether a particular industry would succeed 
in a particular place or not. 

15054. Would the only method be to finance against some actual things which these 
people have ? Yes. 

15055. Supposing Hu* industry is not in that stage to give you finished articles 
but require finance in the initial stage, would you not. bo able to finance it. 'k- No, 

151156. That is the real stage when they require finance V Thai, i.* why we want 
an expert- who could give us the advise whether a particular industry would, succeed 
or not. 

15057, On the strength of such expert*8 opinion would you verdure to give snob 
.loans ?.T think we can. 

15058, Are yon financing thtlnfs at present ‘i —Yes. 

15059. And the doled in his turn finances t he agriculturist ? Yes. 

15000. And in addition to the dalaL the agriculturist borrows probably from the 

village money-lender and also from the co-operative society ?.Yes ; arid many other 

people besides. 

15001. Do you think these multiple agencies for borrowing are in the interests of 
the agriculturist ?—No. 

15062. Do you think it would be possible to cut out the middleman, this dat'd, ns 
one more source of borrowing ?- ft will, if the finance that is required by the agriculturist 
is fully met out and at. the time he requires. 

15063. The dolaVa business ought to end ordinarily as soon as he brings himself in 
touch with the producer ?— Yes. 

15064. The dalnl in this part of the country is interested more as a financier than 
as a commission agent ? lie is a financier because he lias to be a commission agent, 
tlo finances the agriculturist during the beginning of the agricultural season, because 
he wants to have a hold on the customer. 

15065. We have to look at it from tho interests of the agriculturist *■ - It, is against 
the interests of the agriculturist. 

15066. And, therefore, it we can stop his borrowings from the rfahd, there will be 
no hold of the dalal on the agriculturist ?—No : when we started financing on agricultural 
produce, there was a grumble in drrlafo that their business would suffer. We had to 
call a committee and explain that we would loud not only to the agriculturist, but to 
every one who held the produce. Dor about two months in the beginning we could not 
do anything, but after that we have commenced the business. 

15067, Have you anything to suggest bow to oli.inmate the dabd as financier ? Let 
him remain as a- com mission agent?—My suggestion would be to co-ordinate. the work 
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of saJo sor^.tiios w l(J. credit sooiehms, 'I’llere umbfe be an apex wale society which should 
remain in touch with all the big foreign markets and other sale societies arid their branches 
should bo aliiliaU‘1 to the apex sale society- -lust as the credit societies have an apex 
bank, so there should be an apex sale society. 

15068. Do yoi think i.hat will be p in eliminating tbewe dalahs who arc commission 
agents cum imam iero ?—-Ves. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Rao Satieb V. P. CHAVDI, Gadag. 

Replies lo the Questionnaire. 

(JtUKS'iMOM 1. Agriouliurists get tin it luans from (iovemmeur (aci taraivi), from the 
oo-opetattvB wwitrie*, the village «/« ■•«(» and tfahtb in market centres. The mtus of 
interest on loans i re usually as muter 


(io-opo 'ative snotetifts 
IXtlah 

Village xuuwir* 

Mnrv’d 'i 


!) to 1 1 per t rill. 
12 to Itf 
12 to 24 
12 U>36 


In old times, ti e village unman tiriid to lend money with the stipulation that the 
borrowers should roll their produce (lotton) at suc.li time nt such rates. It has now 
been much reduce 1. Some give loam on documents mid some on mortgage of lands. 

It is not possible to say delii itely as to what amount is needed in this part. In the 
present, financial condition agriculturist* rind much hampered in many ways. Their 
disadvantage has been magnified since the advent of tile Dekldntn Agriculturists' Relief 
Act, us the lender usually takes i bond foe double the amount of loan advanced to the 
agriculturist; this amount with the dgh rate of interest makes it almost impossible 
for the borrower t > fully repay. 

VncsTlOJ. 2.- Agriculturists cm this side sell mainly cotton, wheat, jour and ground- 
nut. These things are given to dalnh for direct sale or for stocking. Cotton 1ms boon 
recently sold through the sale sncieuiv in those parts. The organisation of cotton sale 
has .reached a good stage. The eerea need marketing facilities. Agriculturists selling 
through sale sooieiies cannot, yet uppiuaoh the outside market, but have to look to the 
exporters to expire the commodities. If this arrangement comes into force, those 
societies should «et me much tulvantagi to the agriculturists. The agriculturists cannot, 
howcvci, wait Idle to recover Ilnur realisations. Therefore they need to bo financed 
ivml will he benefit ml if ail. arrangement be made i.o do so. 


At present, into lial remittances arc made by postal money orders, cheques, ImurKs 
and remittance truiufnr receipt a It cause cheques have not, come into much use, 
there is at times tumble and ineeiiveu cnee in reaching money in time and to the proper 
portion. Agriculturists should be on amraged to use cheques (.■ a greater client, 
durakani and ereri 'h hvnd A are io gi-nera! vogue in sending money outside. Those 
two kinds of hiintn require that the lai ty should be ascertained. At. times money is 
immediately paid is t-hc ease of curs/'Uer huuiiis. It is'tbc practice to charge commission 
on kut/rlix from 11. ' party on whom these an* served, Traders can raise money on the 
arttejes in their pm session. .Railway receipts also can Ur used, But there are instances 
of I hose receipts having been lid itious Clare should be taken against this. 



•mT. 


Business will be encouraged :if warehouses art* built and if on Lite art dies deposited 
finance is supplied as is done ju the United States of America. (Government should 
help in tins hv providing plots free and offering other i-onvem'uoees. 

Question 13. — Oil our side land fottinea oven opto Its, 1,01)0 per acre depending on the 
quality of soil and the rainfall. Garden lauds fetch maximum price. Other lauds 
fetch a lower price. 

Land auctioned for non-payment, of assessment fetches lowest price. 

Land auctioned by court decrees brings better price. That bargained, in other ways 
brings the beat price generally. 

Quewt.uxs' 4..WliencVLL a iiiortgiigo-dcod is registered. there should lie sirrangcuicnf 

to send the- particulars from the registering office to the village officers t:o make the 
noocseary ontrios. .Also when sale is effected through a court by its de-cron, etc., infor¬ 
mation should be sent to the villagers concerned and also Cornu rticnf should be mpiONted 
to supply hifoniraiiojrt Lr> the banks, if amounts remain unpaid, the expense incurred 
in effecting collections should. I*: recovered from parties concerned as is done in the 
Co - operafi vo Alov emeu t. 

Question <5. It is not possible to gauge the amount of loans of agriculturists and 
the sources of t hese loans. 

Question f>.—In the matter of anbsidiiuy indunmea such as rice hulling, dairying, 
etc., these industries to be taken up need the backing of Government, c.r/., supplying 
needful grazing land and other plots. Garden cultivation is found to exist in some 
parts of the district. But with greater facilities, more garden cultivation can be taken 
up. The proposal of constructing a canal on the Tungahhadra river needs consideration. 
Agriculturists have generally work in their held for the whole year. There seems little 
time loft to them to mind other things. Bor other small industries, co-operative 
bodies can offer needful help. .1 devised a few methods to offer help through the bank 
with which T. am connected. These have not proved successful. Tv. seems that nothing 
is possible till people take to them honestly. 

Ql-ebtjoj* 7.--There is an impression that there is no relation at all between, lilt! 
•co-operative banks and the .Imperial Bank. In this district, co-operative banks and 
societies have offered needful help to agriculturists. But due to the uncertainty of 
rain, there is not much progress. W ith a. view to meeting the difficulties of agriculturists, 
a land mortgage hn.uk has come into existence in this district. 'Phis may Jiolp agrienl- 
tnriistfl considerably, but the Jx*payment of instalments will necessarily depend a good 
deal on good rains. 

Question" 8. —I think that Government should make some provision to prohibit 
exorbitant rates of .interest. If the Acts in vogue in Kn gland and in the Punjab have 
benefited the poor people, I fully approve their being adopted here in our Presidency. 

Rao Saheb V. P. CHAVDI, Chairman, Gadag Sale Society, and 
Mr. V. A. SHETTI, Manager, Gadag Sale Society. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Svm.hiwij of oral evidence in M mat hi.) 

“ The Gadag Sale Hocioty distributee seed always in ( ash botli to .members as well 
as to non-members, hut- the rate is a little bit higher in the case of non-members. Some 
members bring their produce to the society for salt* and Rome do not. Gertorallv members 


Itsto S'tkftb V. 1\ (Jhavdi 



borrow money from t;n- wu:ryo>-, and* therefore, they htivo to take their produce l it tbn 
w.iwtrirx. Wo advance money only again$i aonda. We have jtodowns both open and 
closed, but they are not suitable for prefer i 11 ;jc the goods for a long time. We arc cnn- 
strueting some goduwm out of our profits every year We have to pay 8 per cent-. at 
present, but ii we gef loan from (kivernmeiit at, say. 4 per cent., our work will 
be facilitated. We will iffjui.ru about Rs. o We have not to jju-y any rent vs they 

are our own god owns. Some people soli their goods immediately and some keep them 
in our godovvns. We advance money to t lose who keep goods in our god owns. We 
borrow money from the central co-operative bank during the season at S per cent, which 
is too high. Wo charge Ms, <M>0. If wo ,oi; money at- cheap rate. we will he able to 
advance at cheap rule. 

There is an office ct the Imperial 13auk but not a regular branch, They ad.-vu.tjuo 
money to agriculturists it 7 to II per cent.. 

Out Society does not to any Stmidi business : there is no necessity for it. 

We have a eo-opernl.ve ginning factory. It is working well. Last- year it. -made a 
net profit of Us. 4,000. The capital it Its. ] 7,000. West of the agriculturists sell htpm 9 
and a few petty rnerelw m* bring link Tlic culti vators sell kapr/a and not lint, becauHc 
they are sure that they would get a better rate for their pure htjsati, whereas the .Hut 
is mixed up by merchants, and the cultivators cannot fetch proper price for pure lint. 
We may get better pric j for the lint provided the consumers buy directly from us. If 
there arc more ginning factories, ultimately it will pay hotu-r to gel: Ir/pas ginned and to 
sol] lint, because there will be loss charges f; r cartage, etc. 

Formerly there was a boycott, and our society had difficulties in the beginning, but 
now it is working well. We have started cur ginning factory, and we have in view to 
have a press. Tn case there is a. boycott aga in we shall get the Lajm.s ginned and pressed 
nnd send it- to J3omba; r direct to oonaum rs to avoid the boycott. At present the 
consumers bnv in auoci.ui, and the -middlemen purchase <mr superior cotton at higher 
prices because they mix it with, inferior co ton and then soil the whole lot. We soil 
only the improved cotten by auction. 

The question as io whether holding on i- profitable or not depends on the market. 
For the last three or fm r years it 1ms riot paid because the market has been gradually 
going down. 

After the boycott in 1 !>27 w« sold S.000 ('rfra-s of cotton , in J!I28. I I,DUO dokrtut and 
in 1929, 20,009 doleroa. 

Our society can lake ip the work oi grain sale society. I do not. think there will Ik*. 
any difficulty in doing that. The Agricultural: ib occupied throughout the year, liven 
if there i» one crop, ho hub to carry oui impn -vcment of. land. 

Wo have tried, to fin .rme small industries, artisan societies and weavers’ soeiciiesj 
but thoy have not been successful. 

We do not think it ir necessary l hit. :uo\*- r ginning factories should bo opened only 
after obtaining the lux-i sc. There arc a g -od number of ginning factories in Oiadug 
and llubii, but, as they combine, the rates i mrged by them are high and the cultivator 
cannot get the benefit o! competition. To reak their corn lunation either now ginning 
factories should he murh-d or some law slioi id be passed. At present ginning factories 
are run In mei ■dui.etH, s rid the chavg** of -inning kapti* are high. If those factories 
arc jfun oil eo-opomtivo ines, the agriouJtn ri d>s in the interior will ho benefited. 



We haves started n- ginning factory to help us in limes of emergency. Wo encourage 
members to gin their cotton there and then sell the lint. It. would be better if we have 
a, pressing factory too. 

As regards fluctuations iu prices of cotton, the tendency of the market is closely 
watched by the cultivators in the interior* During the season wo receive telegrams 
from Bombay, and we scud post cards every week or twice a week. 

The tend mortgage bunk has been recently starred* We experience <1 illicit] ties in 
the beginning. The rate of interest should 1 h l . low, and the period of instalments for 
repayment should bo increased. At present the land is valued at hundred times the 
assessment, which is not correct. The land should be valued according to the quality 
of soil. There is a great difference between the valuation as at present calculated and 
the mortal value of the land, bee a, use in fixing the assessment no consideration js taken 
of land improvement, etc. 

When members nf the credit society bring produce to the sale society, we recover 
the money on behalf of the credit society, but the mem hers do not like it, and we cannot, 
therefore, enforce it in all eases, otherwise it might- prevent members bringing the product* 
tO UK. 

(The witnesses withdrew'.) 

The, CommUien then, adjourned and rc^HfmhUd at Bdgmiut an Vuticiday, the. 18th 

Fthiuary 1930. 


liao &aheb V, P, Qhavdi- 
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Mr. I>. 8. Kamat. f 

Mr. ft. P- Masasti (Secretary). 


Mr. N. P. BHAGWAT, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Bel gaum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION f. 


Aoei 0LT.T0 K.-ii. Kaoiijltes. for agriculture in this part 0+' the country is 

obtained mostly from p.i rate money-lenders. Tho.ro are co-operative societies here and 
there, hut they hardly touch the fringe. o the problem of ayrit ultuv.il finance. in 
.'Bolguum find Saturn elisorict» agriculture is the main industry and large tracts are 
under cultivation and intensive cultivation is done. The private money-lenders play 
am important part. To make a rough estimate of current agricultural expenses for each 
of the two districts, if wil come to not- less tl nn ten to fifteen mill jo ns. This estimate 
is based on the experience gained n villages having co-operative societies. The 
**i.)-operative societies in Itelgauni district ndvinre money to the members to the extent 
of Rs. 11,53,4C1II every yea*and in k'atara distivt the total amount advanced to members 
for current operations is Rs. 7,ljJ.04ii. The toUil -membership in the former district 
is 20,8130 and in the hr ter district is 17,0.18. It; is not hero suggested that societies 
arc able fo tinari.ee members fully anil that no member goes to ^avrar for loans for 
Ids current agricultural expensoR, but the <-acs whcix the members borrow both from 



< 


For expenses during enV.-i va tie ntlu? agi'ic lilt iriete borrow from money-Jendcrs and their 
adatyafi where they do not borrow from societies. The adaiym or dalah who mostly 
live m md-fos of trade advance money' to agriculturists for all sorts of purposes if the 
relations between them a -*e very close. They ad vance money (o agriculturists living in. 
remote villages only for c irrent. agricultural expenses either through their sub-agents or 
oil the reeurrmiciidtitions of some prominent person known to t hem. When this .is done, 
the dotal# make themselves sure that the crops are hi good condition mid that the .money 
would be realised on the .harvest, in advancing this money, the dalal has a- double 
motive: firstly, ho earns jit-erest on the money advanced and secondly, he gets the adat 
on the produce sold through him In cases where the agriculturists are living near him 
and where he knows the financial condition *•{ his clients thoroughly xvoll, be advances 
money evou for otiior pir?} oses such as .marriage, land improvement, repayment of petty 
rlobt.si n.r«f! <Wi un - hnf ho t iHiet.i! on *idoOiWitp! sAollritv boil'iir tfivnri for smell !1 fl VRTICfiS. 
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take advantage of the rising market. iSonietimes the cultivators who take the prod nee to 
the commission agent wish 1 o wait for better prices and approac h the latter for ad vajicrs 
on the security of goods. The communion agents require funds on such occasions also. 
The co-operative urban banks are trying to increase the credit facilities to small traders, 
hut something more ought to he done. 

To a casual observer, the problem about marketing especially of goods which form the 
bulk of inland trade presents itself thus : When the harvesting is over, the agriculturists 
are required to take their produce To the market immediately for' disposal and as all 
agriculturists take their produce almost at the same time, there is often a. glut in the 
market which leads to lowering of prices and consequent losses to the cultivators and 
perhaps to the local traders also, if the agriculturists are enabled to store the goods and 
sell them later when there is a brisk demand, they will derive some gain. To facilitate 
such storing, funds arc required and also storage facilities at market centres. Co-operative 
hanks ought to be able to undertake this part of the work. 

Internal remittances arc made mostly by sale and purchase of huitdis drawn on the 
banks and hankers in' the provincial capital. The co-operative urban hanks, branches 
of the Provincial Bo-operative Bank and district central banks also carry on. famli 
business and help e movement of funds. The co-operative banks want the remittance 
transfer receipts t elUtie* to lie continued as those facilities hove contributed in no 
small measures to the enhancement of the prestige of the co-operative bank in the 
estimation of the commercial world. That a co-operative bank is able to draw kuiidis 
to any extent on some outside agency and to handle large funds, is sufficien t to secure 
the confidence of the public in the credit of the bank. Further when tho funds are 
required from Bombay, the hanks are required to purchase hulhlis sometimes at great 
inconvenience and with greatd Hficnlty outl it would be amove in the right direction if the 
banks are allowed to .sell their cheques on the Provincial Bank or the Imperial Bunk to 
sub-treasuries and to obtain funds, ft is also urged that facilities for remittances between 
two places through post offices whom the sob-treasuries are not near at hand may be 
given at concessional rates. 

There are no legal impedimenta to mortgage of lands in the ryoltotiri tract except where 
the lands are tmlan property and the occupants cannot alienate the property. This 
suggestion deserves some consideration. In Bel gaum district, the number of watandars 
is large and it becomes difficult for co-operative societies and banks to deal with them as 
in the event of default the lenders cannot easily recover the money, f do not know 
how far this restriction, on the freedom of disposal of property acts as a handicap to the 
borrowers themselves in getting the tioeesaary credit from the bankers and money-lenders. 
Suggestions are often made in regard lo the organisation of land mortgage ban Us an l 
banks which could advance .money to landlords and others for redemption of old debts. 
One finds the biggest borrowers arc those who have mi full rights of mortgaging xml 
selling the property. 

Similarly the credit of cultivators in Italnugiri district, is vitiated by the khuii system 
under which a tenant cannot mortgage or sell his lands without the consent of the that 
or superior landholder 

There arc at present no land mortgage banks in the four districts in my charge,''d.. 
(Belgaum, Saturn, Katnagiri and Kolalm). The societies are financing members both for 
long-term and short-term fun poses. The loans under the former head are fewer anil 

Mr. iV. Hhiviictil, 



In proposing remedies I shall coniine myself to tho possibilities of extending credit 
facilities through the To-opcratlvc Movement. Otto great difficulty in the expansion 
of tho movement is the inelasticity of its methods of financing. There is no close touch, 
between the Central Bank and the societies, on the one hand and between the societies and 
the members on the ot ter. It is necessary Unit the branches of the central bank should 
be started everywhere at least for every taluk a centre and local people should be 
associated with their working. The coy stral banks should grasp the opportunities 
afforded to them, study the methods ot agricultural finance and interest themselves in all 
that tends to the welfare of the agriculturists. Unless such a broad and progressive 
outlook is maintained the central bunks' and the societies’ business will be looked upon 
as merely glorified forj is of Htmxnri. I am . rotherc entering into details If an organised 
body is inefficient and rmprugressive. it ft (lilies riot only useless but brings discredit to 
the whole system. utul'T which it is brought into being, if the I ki-ojKirative Movement 
is to play, its it should, an important part in providing agricultural finance, it must, grow 
strong in all directions. The bants and societies .must be able to lend at a low rate of 
interest,. They should be able to accept e ortever security the %gri(:ultiii'iat is able to oiler. 
They must be able to keep a close watch ov.-rtho borrowers and see that money is directed 
in useful channels, r’irmneing rnusi [im nptand adequate. They mustbcahle to carry 
on propaganda and educate moinljei« and I hose responsible for the management. They 
ninsl lie able to iuspir i con tidcncc ol the d < 1 posit cm anti investors. T, m banks and socle- 
ties must be able to b.tikl strong reserve. fit fact, the people engaged in the Movement 
must specialize in the partly liter branch and convince the agriculturists that the Move¬ 
ment is theirs and n is a strung weapoi in their hands to effect improvement in their 
conditions. Some co ordination betweer the various credit agencies is possible. The 
l liivormnent has plan cl some funds w it h ( o co-operative banks for advances to members 
of societies for long- term purposes. As the Mo vement progresses, the central bank will 
he required to discern t agrii nltnral paper with tho Imperial Hank and joint stock banks. 
If the central banks are well developed th y may also be considered fit to use idle funds in 
siih-treasurieh and District treasuries of t overriment. 

The principal eriKis in (his part, nl I lie country are : 

(1) Cotton, tobiu-co, groundnut, chillies, tjur, rice, turmeric, etc. 

With regard to most of those the- peti t traders collect the produce from agriculturists 
in villages and send the same to big ma ket towns. If tho quantity is large, the agri¬ 
culturists take the goods themselves to the markets. There arc possibilities of pooling 
and co-operative orgi.nutations fur sale in cases of commodities which are exported out of 
India, e.g., cotton, groundnut and other oil-seeds. There must be some wholesale agency 
which will advise tin small institutions a bout the sale of the produce. 

The petty trader s get capital from the 'ulatyas and other money-lenders. The adalyas 
get their capital from local bankers and < '-operative banks and tiro shroffs in. the provin¬ 
cial capital. The r/shtyir.s get the money at & per cent. The number of petty traders is 
very large and as they quote the rules prevailing in bigger markets, the villagers find it 
convenient to sell the prod uce locally. When the petty traders have to borrow from local 
money-lenders they have to pay sometimes very high rale as the sum is advanced for 
short periods. If the petty "traders incur sometimes losses in their business, then 
they reel the difficulty in returning the money. 

The facilities requ red by small traders and merchants are those of funds to enable them 
to stock produce with, a view' to selling 1 he same when the- rates are more advantageous. 
As they have not sufficient funds, they have to dispose of the goods at once and cannot 

V .< 1 V bit) si 
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take advantage of the rising market. iSonietimes the cultivators who take the prod nee to 
the commission agent wish 1 o wait for better prices and approac h the latter for ad vajicrs 
on the security of goods. The communion agents require funds on such occasions also. 
The co-operative urban banks are trying to increase the credit facilities to small traders, 
hut something more ought to he done. 

To a casual observer, the problem about marketing especially of goods which form the 
bulk of inland trade presents itself thus : When the harvesting is over, the agriculturists 
are required to take their produce To the market immediately for' disposal and as all 
agriculturists take their produce almost at the same time, there is often a. glut in the 
market which leads to lowering of prices and consequent losses to the cultivators and 
perhaps to the local traders also, if the agriculturists are enabled to store the goods and 
sell them later when there is a brisk demand, they will derive some gain. To facilitate 
such storing, funds arc required and also storage facilities at market centres. Co-operative 
hanks ought to be able to undertake this part of the work. 

Internal remittances arc made mostly by sale and purchase of huitdis drawn on the 
banks and hankers in' the provincial capital. The co-operative urban hanks, branches 
of the Provincial Bo-operative Bank and district central banks also carry on. famli 
business and help e movement of funds. The co-operative banks want the remittance 
transfer receipts t elUtie* to lie continued as those facilities hove contributed in no 
small measures to the enhancement of the prestige of the co-operative bank in the 
estimation of the commercial world. That a co-operative bank is able to draw kuiidis 
to any extent on some outside agency and to handle large funds, is sufficien t to secure 
the confidence of the public in the credit of the bank. Further when tho funds are 
required from Bombay, the hanks are required to purchase hulhlis sometimes at great 
inconvenience and with greatd Hficnlty outl it would be amove in the right direction if the 
banks are allowed to .sell their cheques on the Provincial Bank or the Imperial Bunk to 
sub-treasuries and to obtain funds, ft is also urged that facilities for remittances between 
two places through post offices whom the sob-treasuries are not near at hand may be 
given at concessional rates. 

There are no legal impedimenta to mortgage of lands in the ryoltotiri tract except where 
the lands are tmlan property and the occupants cannot alienate the property. This 
suggestion deserves some consideration. In Bel gaum district, the number of watandars 
is large and it becomes difficult for co-operative societies and banks to deal with them as 
in the event of default the lenders cannot easily recover the money, f do not know 
how far this restriction, on the freedom of disposal of property acts as a handicap to the 
borrowers themselves in getting the tioeesaary credit from the bankers and money-lenders. 
Suggestions are often made in regard lo the organisation of land mortgage ban Us an l 
banks which could advance .money to landlords and others for redemption of old debts. 
One finds the biggest borrowers arc those who have mi full rights of mortgaging xml 
selling the property. 

Similarly the credit of cultivators in Italnugiri district, is vitiated by the khuii system 
under which a tenant cannot mortgage or sell his lands without the consent of the that 
or superior landholder 

There arc at present no land mortgage banks in the four districts in my charge,''d.. 
(Belgaum, Saturn, Katnagiri and Kolalm). The societies are financing members both for 
long-term and short-term fun poses. The loans under the former head are fewer anil 

Mr. iV. Hhiviictil, 



;;] ';11■ < 1 only when the s'K-.iclivs vii.vi some owned capital of mcndvTv. 1II few i.vjvt-'t they 
Jiavw borrow**1 from I be financing agency for rcdonining ( hit debts of members. The 
total amount under this bond will la- nearly Kb. 311,11711. So also Urntm loans arc granted 
1.0 a few members. 

The necessity ip, 1 m- never, keenly felt o< a land mortgage bank in the Belgaura district 
its well as Salaam district for redeeming old debts of agriculturist and for promoting land 
improvement schemes. Tlic individual money-lenders scarcely interest themselves 
in encouraging schemes oi laud imptm-enu v t or such other produvl ivc enterprises and t.he 
rate of interest, and tlie terms on which they arc accustomed 'to lend money prove 
a- damper to all ajubiti tils scliomes of land i mprocement. It is uUn I he experience that the 
ordinary co-operative societies are not in position to take up 1 be responsibilities of laud 
mortgage business, lienee some institul-i ns like land mortgage banks are necessary. 

The working capita of such land mortgage banks will have In be largely derived from 
funds from central institutions. It is true that there is no agitation by agriculturists 
themselves for the establishment of land mortgage banks. They have very little 
opportunity of learning the scope and mi diode of land mortgage hunks, and the leaders 
among them do not study the needs of th- agriculturists and think of the remedies. 

Even casual enquiries with rural conditions will notice the large amount-of debts 
weighing heavily upon the agriculturists. .Some enquiries are being made about, (lie 
indebtedness of people of a lew' villages in each district and an estimate of indebtedness 
will be submitted to the Committee in due course. Though no accurate statistics of 
indebtedness for the whole district- arc available, some guess work could be made from 
enquiries made, into villages. ] would estimate the indebtedness of agriculturists for 
Belgaum district as not loss than i < cores and almost the same figure for Hatara 
district. Ah regards classification rb debts according Vo the nature of the security, it 
may be- said that the amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a, judicious sale 
to circumvent thr pn visions of the lick khan Agriculturists' Relief Aft will he found to 
be very large. Equally so the debts seemed by mortgage ot lands. The amount of debt 
which 'is incurred, against movea ble assets is not large so far as thu agricultural classes 
are concerned. As regards others who live upon income from mil of land, (.hey generally 
borrow in a larger proportion by pledging valuables. 

Classification of debts according to purposes for which they were incurred will lie made 
in the eases of villages where special enquiries arc being made and the results will be 
placed before the Con inittcc in a fortnight. Tin enquiries are in progress mid will be 
completed Boon. 

Tlio bulk of the debts are due to private money-lenders ami indigenous bunkers.. 
The total debts to soc ieties by their members arc Its. 19.51,455 in Belgaum district, 
Rg. 15,24,766 in Hatark district,, Ms. l,7<i,290 in. Ratnagiri district and Rs. 49,201 in 
Kola lit district at the end of March Merit 

At present there Is not much direct connection between the different kinds of banks. 
The position is one <ri isolation and. whatever relations exist between the indigenous bonks 
and bankers and organised banks in (he capital of the province, no points of contact are 
visible in the mofitrtsil centres. 

.Sometimes money-lenders do keep money in co operative banks if Hit banks inspire 
confidence and thus tej dency on the part oi the money-lenders to place some part of their 
capital as deposit wit it co-operative banks is noticeable in certain places. Jf tin- 
co-operative banks make it apoinltob ingaboul occasion lorumtuEd.oiisuIlatioiiaiMi 
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social intercourse between themselves and indigenous bankers and nioney-hnderB and 
try to explain to the other party the principles and methods of their working, there 
will he greater inclination in the public to place larger amounts as deposit with the 
co-operative hanks. 

The co-operative Boeietios are so far mostly concerned with the short-term finance as 
the bulk of their deposits is for short term. The only long-term capital is the share capital 
and reserve fund. The total of such long-term capital for ail kinds of societies and banks 
put together would come to Its. IS,20,224. The urban hanks have not felt any need for 
long-term, capital for they engage their capital in making loans to traders, wage- 
earners, salary earner and also agriculturists. They are. not dealing much in 
industrial finance. In most of the urban banks the capital raised by them is fully utilised. 
There are only one or two urban banks where the problem of surplus funds has arisen. 
In tho oases of others the difficulty is about raising the required capital. This question 
of finding money for the business ot urban banks is not purely one of finance but. of good 
management and all that can help in create confidence of the public. Tho urban societies 
in smaller pl aces find it difficult to get sufficient capital for tlieir business. Being l imited 
concerns they do not get ample fluids from the neutral' banks which advance money only 
to the extent of the share capital collected by the borrowing banks. The traders in whose 
interests the urban banks are organised, are anxious to borrow and to have greater credit 
facilities in order to expand their business and do not reciprocate the feeling of trust by 
opening current account in the haul, and keeping their idle funds when, they arc not 
required.. The question of attracting sufficient capital depends On the influence of the 
directors of the banks, ft is difficult to give any fair estimate of the capital required for 
these banks, but there is no denying the fact that they do not got all (lie capital required, 
for financing the members. 

The same difficulty for getting capital to the agi ii nil ural civil it societies has so far net 
been. felt. The question here also is not merely one of demand and supply bid one of 
creating u demand and bringing tho people round to an appreciation of co-operative 
financing in preference to the present methods of novxari business. 

The Co-operative .Movement has been slowly making its influence felt wherever the 
co-operative institutions are established. As the rule a!“>ut punctual repayment, of debts 
is more strictly enforced by societies than »«n, t lie societies in the famine tracts soon 
come into bad repute for defaults and they forfeit the- confidence of the central financing 
agencies and other creditors. .Sonic central banks do not hesitate to levy penal interest 
from the defaulting societies oven when it is known that, the defaults are due to famine 
conditions. If the Movement is to help the people in parts liable to faiuinc, as it is in. 
those parts that tile need of co-operation is most felt, some measures of Government 
assistance is necessary. What exact form that assistance should take will require 
some consideration. 

The extent to which the Co-operative Movement has met the financial needs of the 
agriculturists may he gauged from the figures given below. Tho total number of members 
in the agricultural credit societies in the two districts of Bclgaum and Saturn is 38,374. 
The petty traders living in the villages are financed by rural credit societies. 'Flic total 
number of members in urban hanks is 14,012. The information about the class or pro¬ 
fession to which the members belong is being collected. The petty traders most of whom 
belong to the agricultural class and live in villages find it convenient to borrow from the 

Mr. jV, i‘. lihatjtmit. 
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rural credit societies, and, they have dene so especially in Botara district. These member* 
require sometimes larger credits than are usually given in village societies and it is possible 
to give them special, credits. 

There is a widespread belief that the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has adversely 
affected the credit of agriculturists very much and that the Act. has outlived its useful¬ 
ness. Owing , to the disabilities under the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act, the 
creditors dictate very harsh terms to the borrowers. Ronds are taken for double the 
amount advanced. The question of modifying the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
needs consideration in tilt light of the experience gained of its working. 

SUCTION il. 

It is a matter for pride to the co-operative banks that though in the past, the country 
has witnessed many eases of failures of hanks and banking concerns formed on the joint 
stock banking system, there have been no such failures in the eases of co-operative banks. 
This has helped to gain the public confidence and support to co-operative hanks. The 
urban hanks have with few exceptions shown signs of ton tin nous and steady growth and 
in reecnt years the progress has been very' rapid. Owing to the want of trained men tD 
conduct the hanking side of the business, these banks have not been able to exert their 
full influence in the development of trade and industry, but to judge from the present 
tendencies one cau hope to see them grow in course of time and to play an important 
-part in financing trade and industry. The*; are still in theii infancy and they have to 
learn many things by experience. Government might encourage the opening of urban 
co-operative banks at important towns and market centres and also help in organisation 
of associations and federations of these urban banka to co-ordinate their activities and 
to guide them. 

The constitution of the urban banks should lie so devised as to allow representations to 
different interests in the places where the banks are established and if that is dope, these 
banka will be able to utilise the experience of the indigenous bankers. It will perhaps 
become necessary to have two classes of urban banks. One for small artisans, petty' 
traders and other members of the urban classes and another bank for big traders and 
merchants aiul industrialists. This latter type of banka should he run more on commercial 
lines and attempts should be made to rope in the indigenous bankers in such big banks, 
The eidightoned shroffs and bankers might be appointed as agents of these banks with 
a aharc in the profit, earned on the business secured by them and for guaranteeing the 
advances made by the bank. I. am not discussing the details here, but I have no doubt 
that urban co-operative banks will be able to fill an important role in the financing of 
trade and industry of the country. 

Oral Evidence. 

15060. The Chairman : Mi-. Bhagwat, you ore the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Belgauin ?—Yes. 

16070. Which districts are in your charge ?—Belgauin, Satara, Kolaba and 
Ratnagiri. 

16071. You say the Movement in your charge has only touched the fringe of the 
problem f—Yes. 

15072. Why is this so ’—Because their requirement* are very 1 much and wc are not 
able to cover them. 

15073. You have more funds than yon require at present ?—Yee, 
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15074. Why ie it that you are not able to develop or expand the Movement ?—There 
are so many difficulties in the way. Firstly, we are not able to make recoveries in famine- 
tracts. Secondly, in taluJms like Khanapur, the people are very illiterate. Nobody 
knows how to read or write. In the Konkan also there arc difficulties. The people are 
illiterate and their requirements are greater. Unless we keep a close watch over their 
transactions and are able to understand their affairs, it is not possible to start societies. 
We have confined ourselves to starting societies in tracts which are fertile and where 
rainfall is assured, also where people can understand things. 

15075. So illiteracy, famine conditions and want of proper facilities tor supervision 
are \he three main reasons for not expanding the Movement ?—Yes. 

15076. But in tracts where there arc these facilities, is the Movement being 
expanded ?—Yes. 

15077. Which is the best district in your charge ?—Batara and Bejgaum. 

16078. Are they equally developed ?—Yes. 

15070. Do many people go to sowcar* in these two tracts ?—No, not for current 
finance. 

15080. Are you doing anything for long-term finance V—Yes; we are lately doing 
something for long-term finance. 

13081. Is this for land improvement or for debt redemption ?—It is for ile^t 
redemption. 

15082. Have there been any debt redemption schemes i—There have been a few 
solitary cases in Walva taluka. Upto Rs. 750, advances were made for redemption. 

15083. What has been your experience in the past with agriculturists who have been 
redeemed of their old debts ? Are they free from debt or have they again gone back into 
debt t—They do not go back into debt. 

15084. Do they borrow from outeido ?—No. 

15086. In which part of your charge has this been your experience ?—In some parts 
in the Mai lad tract and in some parts of Chikodi. 

15086. We have been told that in famine tracts people, who have been redeemed years 
ago, are in the hands of money-lenders and souk :<ws again 7—The explanation is that we 
are not giving ranch money lor debt redemption in the famine tracts. 

15087. You estimate the cash requirements for each of the Two districts as 10 to 15 
millions. On what basis have you calculated this figure I—I have taken Rs, 100 as the 
average amount of loan given to a member in a society and multiplied this figure by the 
number of cultivators in ail societies. 

15088. Ia this enough ?—Yes. 

15080. Can you say' that the member of a society is an average holder ?—Acs. 

15090. In some places outside your charge, we have received complaints that the 
finance supplied was not adequate nor was it timely. How far does this complaint hold 
good in your societies ?—It holds good in some societies. In Satara district by the 
introduction of normal credit statements wc have been able to give adequate finance. In 
Belgaum district this system is lieing introduced since last year, but the people have not 
yet understood the full significance of normal credit statements. It will take some time 
before this holds good here. 

.Hr. A'. P. Phwjtvai, 
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15091. At present'people have to go outside t-i—To some extent, 

15092. You say that adatyaa and dalah finance agriculturists. Do they do it 
for cultivation purposes '< —No; When the crop is standing they finance. Imcanduring 
the raising of the crop they finance. 

15093, Do you know how tlalatu get their finance ?■—They get money from bankers 
and from big aowturs. 

15094. Do they get money from indigenous bankers ?—Y r es; also they have partly 
their own capital. They borrow partly from sowcam and partly from Bombay. 

15095. From whom ?—Either from their own agents or from banks. 

15090. Have you any idea as to the terms on which they get this finance ?—They 
have to pay 12 per cent. 

16097. Do dalah have to pay 12 per cent ?—They have to pay from 9 to 12 per cent. 
This is according to the standing of the borrower. On an overage they have to pay 
9 per cent, interest. And these people give at' 12 per cent, iri their turn. 

15098. Do any of your societies advance on the security of gold and silver ?—No. 

15099. Not even urban banks ?—One urban hank in Belgaum district is doing so. 

15100. Do you think there is much scope for business in this line —Yes. 

15101. Only in urban areas ?—Yes. Even in the rural area it can work if you solve 
some of the practical difficulties. 

15102. Will you allow them to keep the gold ?—I would suggest that the societies 
should keep gold with central bonks. The societies should only act the medium. The 
members should be directly in touch with the financing agency. 

15103. Have yon come across any pawnshops in any of these four districts ?—In 
America t think there are regular shops. 

10104. Are they only pawning gold and silver ?—Yes. 

15105. Do they also pawn other articles ?—I do not know. 

16100. Do you know of the system of Government pawnshops in Java and Dutch 
East, Indies ?—No. 

15107. The Government pawnshops not only advance againHt gold and silver but 
they also advance against other articles. Do you think that any such scheme is feasible 
here or have you not thought about it ?—No, I have not thought about it. 

10108. As regards laud improvement, is much being done by way of advances by 
co-operative societies 1 -Wc have done very little. We have tried it. .Somehow it has 
not become popular so much. 

16109. Why'!—We have several difficulties and especially the procedure is rather 
cumbersome lor advancing for land improvement, because the present system is to give 
money out of the t<m:ari which is kept in societies. 

15110. What are the other difficulties ?—Firstly the information which we ask for is 
very elaborate. The supervisors are not able to send correct information. There is 
again the question of getting proper expert advice ou the scheme and lastly it is to go- to 
the Assistant Registrar. 

15111, And it takes a very long time ?—Yes. 
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16112, Have you to suggest any means by which the system could he improved ?— 
I think if the centra) bank were to have a long-term loan department along with the 
short-term loan department-, the difficulty, can be solved. 

15113. They will have to keep sufficient staff !—Yes. 

15114. There is large scope for laud improvement, is there not?—Yes. 

16115. Are you m tonch with the Agricultural Department so far as improvements 
are concerned ?—Yes, but somehow we cannot get prompt disposal of things. 

15110. Do 3 'ou think that people are not carrying-out these land improvements because 
they have no finance ?—Generally their tendency is not to take to these schemes unJess 
they have money of their own. 

16117, What is the sort of scheme they are taking up now ?—Mostly Ijifn. The big 
•rhemes are very rave. 

151111. As regards tali, there is no risk —No. At least- it is not the habit of 
a unltivator to go in for costly schemes unless he has some funds of his own. These 
schemes can be pushed if we explain the things to him. 

15119; Propaganda is wanted 1 —Yes. 

15120. Speaking about joint stock banks you say that they have not played any 
important part here ; how many such banks are there ?—Tn this district there are only 
two at present.. One is a branch of the Union Bank and the other one has been recently 
started, but it has not comniencod its work. 

15121. Does the brunch of the Union Bank finance trade on security of gold ?—It 
mostly finances on the security of gold. 

15122. What is the capital of the new bank ?—J do not remember. 

15123. Is it a big concern or a small concern ?—It is going to be a big concern. 

15124. Is it purely a local bank ?—Yes. 

15125 Do you know how far thf branch of the Imperial Bank here is useful to traders 
and merchants ? — I have no idea- 

15126. Does it help agriculturists at all ?—No. 

15127. Do you know whether it advances against the security of produce ?—Yes, 
to merchants and not to landholders. 

15128. Do you know whether they do business on the security of gold and silver ?— 
I do not know. 

15129. Speaking ahout the Co-operative Movement you say : “ One great difficulty 
in the expansion of the Movement is the inelasticity of its methods of financing. There 
is no close touch between the central banks and the societies on thp one hand and between 
the societies and their members on the other ?—What 1 meant to say was when 
1 referred to the central bank I referred not to the Provincial Bank as at present but to 
the district central hank. 

15130. Have they any staff which goes round the district ?—They ha ve not got 
adequate staff but they have been appointing some recently. At the time when I wrote 
this, there was no trained staff and also not a sufficient number of branches. 

Mr. S. P- Bhayimt, 
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15131. Da directors go out? Are they in touch with the working of societiest— 
Very few of them are so. 

15132. Some of them must be representing societies ?—Yes, 

15133. You say further : “ As the Movement progresses, the Central Bank will be 
roquirert to discount agricultural paper with the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks 
Will you develop this a little V—The societies now take loans from banks and if they 
want more funds they can pass promissory notes to the central hank which could he 
kept with the Imperial Bank if more funds are required for short-term finance. 

15134. Is this not lieing done now ?—As far as I know, at present their needs are 
not great. 

15135. Have most of the district banks surplus funds ?—Yes. 

15136. Speaking about marketing, the principal crops are cotton, tobacco, groundnut-, 
chilli and gur ?—Yes. 

15137. is it true that moHt of the produce is sold locally to petty traders ?—Except 
tobacco, groundnut and cotton, others are sold locally. 

15138, Does even a small agriculturist take these crops to the market?—Mostly 
petty traders go to villages and buy them. 

15139. Are there sufficient god own facilities in the market places ?—No. 

15140. Is there the system of advance being given against produce; or when the mil. 
tivator takes the produce to the market, he is compelled to sell it for lack of godown 
accommodation ?—He is compelled to sell it for lack of accommodation. 

16141. Do you think that the provision of godown facilities would be a step in the 
right direction ?—Yes. 

15142. If this is so, why does not private enterprise come in ?—If they find that the 
system of holding goods is good, some people might erect godowns. 

15143. Do not dalah have godowns of their own ?—They have godowns, hut they 
have not sufficient accommodation. 

15144, You have some sale societies ? Have any of them godowns ?—Yes. they have 
which are for keeping goods for a week or so. 

15145. Do they advance against the security of such goods ?—Yes. 

15145. Have people last or gained by holding up the goods for some time ?—They 
hold goods only for u very short time after they are brought into the market, 

15147. Is this because the accommodation is not sufficient or people do not want to 
hold the goods ?—People do not want to hold up their goods. 

15148. Would you encourage them to hold such goods ? Is it not risky sometimes ?— 
Usually if they hold on their goods, it is profitable to them. 

15149. What is your definite suggestion for increasing godown accommodation ?— 
Even in rural centres if we have some godOwn facilities, the cultivatorscan take advantage 
of them and can get advances temporarily against their produce. 

16150. The question is how to provide these facilities and who is to provide such 
facilities ?—I think the central banks will have .to take up this work. 

16151. Are any of your urban banks advancing money on the security of produce ?— 
Yob. 
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15152. How do they manage about god own accommodation t-—They take some 
godowns on hire and advance money on it. 

15153. Would you be in favour of the introduction of the Cotton Markets Act any¬ 
where in your charge ?—Yes ; in Bailhongal. 

15154. Is this the only place where a regulated cotton market con id be started *—At 
Athniand Gokak also, they can be started. 

15156. What are the remittance difficulties you feel now ?—I shall write you later 
on on this subject. 

15156. You say: “ Classification of debts according to the purposesfor which they were 
incurred will be made in the cases of villages where special enquiries are being made and 
the results will be placed before the Committee in a fortnight. The enquiries are in 
progress and will be completed soon ”. Do you think it will be possible for emu to make 
a fair estimate about the total indebtedness of the district ?—No. 

16157. But you have certain statistics about some villages where there are societies ?— 
Yes. 

16168. Will this be a fair estimate to make ?—Yes. 

15169. Could you show what is the amount of assessment paid on the lands held by 
members at the same time ?—Yes. 

15160. So that the debt could be compared with the assessment ?—Yes. 

15161, You say: ;1 If the Movement is to help the people in parts liable to famine 
as it is in those parts that the need of co-operation is most felt some measures of Govern¬ 
ment assistance is necessary.” Have you any definite ideas as to what sort of assistance 
is required 1 —The only possible thing is to guarantee the interest charges on the lines of 
banks. Government should give some assistant e in order to inspire confidence. 

15163. You said in the beginning that the economic condition in these parts is such 
that you do not expect co-operative societies to woik successfully ?—Yes, but it is only 
in these parts that the Co-operative Movement oould do real good if it is successful. 

15163. Do you know of any economic enquiries being made in these parts to say how 
far the economic position is sound ?—I have made enquiries in one village. The genera] 
economic condition is not very bad. What happens is they have to borrow one year and 
go on paying for several years. 

15164. You mean that the finance for agricultural purposes should be based on a cycle 
and not on a year ?—Yes. 

16166. You want co-operative banks and indigenous banks to co-operate ?—Yes. 

15166. You say that enlightened shroffs and bunkers might be appointed as agents of 
urban banks. Have you tried this scheme anywhere t—No ; I have suggested this point 
because some of the urban banks are not able to know the real state of affairs. 

15167. You do not want urban banks to finance people outside their own area —No. 

15168. You want, these shroffs or indigenous bankers to bo within the urban area 
itself ?—Yes. I mean where the needs are very large, the bank is not in close touch 
with the local conditions in which case some risk could he shared with these bankers. 

15169. You say that, they could be appointed as agent* of the bank .—Or as guarantee 
brokers. 

Mr. A 7 . l J . Bhagwak 
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15170. Surely an urban bant ought to know its position ?—It is so, but at times they 
are not able to keep a very close watch over a person which the indigenous bankers can 
have. 

15171. It means that a guarantee broker will have to be paid something and the Tate 
of interest will be higher to the borrower ?—But a small part of the profit will go to him. 

T do not think that the borrower will have to pay a higher rate of interest, 

J5172. Professor kale : You have given the figures with regard to finance for current 
agricultural needs, Vi on say that you take Its. 100 per individual member. What do 
you think is the total population of the cultivators in this district ?—The cultivating 
families are nearly one and a half lakhs. 

15173. Yon multiplied this number by one hundred and you arrived at that figure ?— 
Yes. 

16174. This is only for current needs ?—Yea. 

15170. In Belga.um, if, for instance, the total membership of societies is 20,000 and odd 
and the cultivating population is IJ lakhs, then it cornea to Rs. 50 or 60 per head ? How 
did you arrive at the figure of Rs. 100 per head '!—I have only taken those societies where 
the members are properly financed. In other societies it may come to even Ra. 25. 

15176. Yob have not based your conclusion upon this figure ?—No. I have based 
my figures on some societies which are doing business well. 

15177. What evidence have you for saying that members of societies do not also 
borrow from svwcars J—Because the touxars do not like to give Joans to members of credit 
sooieties and because the liability is unlimited, 

15178. We are told elsewhere that a large number of members also borrow from 
nomarg ?—This is the ease in the case of societies which are not working well. 

1617$). What would be the proportion ?—Nearly 5b to 60 per cent, are given adequate 
loans. About 40 to 50 per cent, of members borrow from towcars. 

15180. You have supervising unions ?—Yes. 

15181. How many have you 'i—For Belgaum there are six unions. 

15182. Are they doing their work satisfactorily 7—Not satisfactorily. 

15183. Why do you expect central banks to appoint inspector s and why should you 
not rely upon the supervising unions ?—Because the hankie more concerned with finance 
and the union should concern itself with education and propaganda but not with 
finance. 

15184, Do you not think that this is a multipiieation of agencies ?—But the duties 
are not fairly demarcated. 

15185. Is it right that you should give the power of supervision to central banks and 
is it not much better that unions should have a closer supervision of societies ?—We want 
unions to examine and compare the accounts whereas the bank would state the met hods of 
finance and would see that societies get finance in time and that (he security is adequate. 
All these matters can be done by the bank whereas the supervision, account checking and 
education should be done by supervisors. 

15180. You say that the rate of interest ought to be lowered. How can you reduce 
it t—1 think an attempt should be made for reducing the rate of interest. 

15187. Is the rate of interest allowed on deposits going down V—Yes, 
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15188, And corresponding with it, do yon think the lending rate also will go down ?— 
Yes. 

16189. But the present rate is in the neighbourhood o£ 10 per cent. ?—Yes. 

15190, What is your idea of a fair rate of interest ?—9 per cent, is a fair rate to 
members. 

15191. But we are given t,o understand by some witnesses that agriculture will not be 
paying unless it is lowered down still further ?—In some areas they will not be able to pay 
any interest. This is not my view. I take the normal 3tate of things and I say that, 
9 per cent, is a fair rate of interest to members. 

15192. If a central bank can. borrow at 4 per cent., should not a cultivator be able 
to borrow at 5 per cent, f—It is only when they are able to attract fixed deposits at 
4 per cent. 

15193. What is the present situation ?—They have to pay 5 to 6 per cent. 

15194. But is there a tendency for this rate to go down ?—Yes. 

15195. And in a few years time you expect the cultivator to borrow at 6 per cent ? 
Yes; after 10 years or so. 

15196. If there is no other disturbance V—No. 

15197. Ib the Imperial Bank competing with urban banks in this district ?—To some 
extent. 

15198. In what way ?—In financing the traders. 

15199. Why are not the urban banks taking lip this work ! Why arc they leaving 
it to the Imperial Bank ? - They are taking it to some extent,, hut the rate of interest 
offered hy the Imperial Bank is tempting and better than the rate offered by an urban 
bank. 

16200 I>o you say that the Imperial Bonk is unfairly competing with urban hanks » 
—I cannot say this. 

16201. What is the rate of interest at which the Imperial Bank lends now ?— 
6£ per cent. 

15202. Are not urban banks in a position to lend money at the same rate ?-—Their 
present condition is such that they cannot do so now. 

15203. Has an attempt been made to lower the rate of interest to the level of the 
Imperial Banks rate ?—Yes. 

15204. Has it succeeded ?—Yes. 

15205, Why should not a further effort be mode to eliminate the Imperial Bank’s 
branch altogether if co-operative banka can undertake this business ?■ —I do not think 
that the co-operative banks can ever compete with the branch of the Imperial Bank. 

15206. But can you not find whether the Imperial Bank’s rate is fair or unfair t If 
it ia unfair then you can complain. Now it is 7 per cent. You cannot say it is unfair or 
unreasonable ?—All banks cannot lower their rate of interest. Some urban banka w hich 
have large funds can do so, but in that ease it will be unfair to other borrowers because 
if they lond money at a. lower rate of. interest to some borrowers on the security of gold 
or some such thing, the other borrowers on personal security will be hard bit, 

Mr. N. P. Bhagwat. 
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15207. la there any complaint, in this district that ilajah and middlemen commit 
certain mal-prartiees with regard to the quality of cotton ?—1 do not know whether any 
bad quality is mixed up, hut I have heard of complaints from cultivators and not about 
the merchants’ mal-practices, 

16208. What is the complainL of cultivators ?—That they do not get a fair rate for 
their cotton and that (he ttalals with whom they keep their cotton sometimes do not give 
a proper weight, etc. 

16200. Haw you heard of complaints of buyers about bad quality of cotton being 
mixed up with good cotton 1 —No. 

16210. Do you think it would he worth while to carry on propaganda amongst 
cultivators with regard to a laud mortgage bank ?—-Yes. 

15211. But you arc aware that cultivators under the present system arc mixing 
ideas about productive debt and unproductive debt and if they come to know that there 
is an agency which can give money liberally perhaps the money might be misused ?—We 
have to control credit. Wo have to watch the proper utilisation of loans. Jt. might lead 
to some abuse but it will not- be general. The agriculturists think that whenever a 
society is started it should be able to give them for ail purposes. They do not distinguish 
between long-term capital and short-term capital. They should understand the 
distinction between the two. 

16212. Mr. Kama ’.: About these long term loans, you say that existing debts amount 
to two crorea of rupees m one district alone. If land mortgage banks arc star toil, how will 
you proceed. Will you wipe off these existing debts first ?—I do not think that all the 
two orores wil I be wiped off. but some part of it will be wiped off. 

1021.1. Speaking roughly, what- would be the total amount of capital required for 
repayment of existing debts and for probable improvements ?—1 think in the beginning 
we will have to start with a capital of twenty or twenty-five lakhs. 

16214. Would people come in asking for loans for improvements first or for wiping 
off debts first ’—Mostly for wiping oft debts. 

16215. The general clamour would be to wipe off the debts, so that land improvement 
would suffer ''—-I think to some extern that would suffer, unless we carry on propaganda 
to encourage members to take loans for land improvements. 

15216. About short-term loans for current purposes, is there any truth in the com¬ 
plaint that the finance is inadequate?—To some extent it is true; but, as 1 said, 
it is only in a few cases that this complaint is true. 

15217. From your examination of normal credit statements, do you (hink that they 
ate framed very reasonably —\es; at least tor short-term finance L-hev are framed 
reasonably. 

15218. Judging by your iiguievfoi the Bclgaum district, you say that the loans given 
for current purposes arc something iike Rs. ft,50,000 for the total membership of 20.80ft, 
which comes to about Rs. 50 per member. Do you think that amount is adequate ?— 

I do not think all the societies are able to finance adequately, 

15219. Though the financ e may be in a sense inadequate, you said that it was reason¬ 
ably adequate. I ask you whefchei Kb. 5‘> per member is adequate? if you goby 
averages, it would not lye adequate. 
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15220. As for money-lenders placing a part of their capital at the disposal of tie 
co-operative banks, is it a desirable thing to bring in the money-lenders into co-operative 
societies ?—Yes, as depositors and investors. 

15221. But their interests are more or lees adverse. Do they make good members or 
good depositors 1 —I think what I meant was that if the money comes in an organised bank 
the money-lenders will also be saved the bother of lending money to individuals and 
the bank will fie able to make a better use of that money. 1 think the money-lenders 
would not be affecting the bank. 

15222. in this part of the district have you noticed a spirit of factions in the v orking 
of credit societies or the banks ?—-There are factions, 

15223. That is also a common feature of this district as we heard in some other 
districts ?—Yes. 

15224. ts the spirit of faction due to personal ambition or to any other causes, 
communal or otherwise '!■ -I may say personal ambition. There are other factors 
also and communal factor is there to some extent, hut the most important is personal 
ambition. 

15225. Is it possible to eliminate this feature by mere propaganda ?—I do not think 
propaganda alone would help in eliminating it. 

15225. How would you reduce this undesirable feature of factious spirit ?—When 
times change, I think, the factions will disappear. 

15227. Your solution is ;t wait and see ", Would you visualise the time when there 
should he central banks and their branches throughout the taluta. towns ?—Yes. 

15228. That would be your method of expansion of the banking system '!• —Yes. 

15229. Would you like to have a lew joint stock bunks In the districts side by side 
with ro-operativo banks J—Our central hanks Will only finance societies, hut joint stock 
banks might finance individ uals direct. 

1523(1. As a matter of principle, if you leave the field open to the strongest party, 
and if the joint stock banks come in and compete, they might elbow out the co-operative 
societies; or if the co-operative societies are popular, they might make it difficult for 
joint stock banks to exist. As a matter of laying out a programme, which would you like 
to have '!—I would like to have a central bank with their branches, 

15231. Which means you would not like the branches of joint stock banks to come in 
at all excepting in big places like Karachi ?—Yes. 

15232. And the rest of the field should be open only to co-operative banks 1 —Yes. 

15233. You want to have two classes of urban banks in the interior, one for the small 
tradesmen and the other for the bigger urban classes. TVhy do you want to have this 
bifurcation ?—One thing is that these bigger banks should be ran. on commercial lines 
where they can take security and give loans either on produce or valuables, whereas iri 
small urban society the only security is personal security. 

15234. for these bigger batiks on commercial lines, as you call it, the joint stock 
banks can servo the purpose ?—When I state the bigger banks I do not exclude 
the idea of joint stock hanks. But I say that if these two could 1* separated, it would 
he better. 


31 r. A. P. Mhagwut- 
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15236. You said that you would prefer co-operative banks rather than joint stock 
banks in the interior, and thou again you want to classify them, in two classes, one type 
for small artisans and the other for bigger class, the mercantile people. What is the idea 
underlying this bifurcation 7—What happens is that if we mix np both the small and the 
big banks together, we cannot ha ve different rates of interest for different classes. Smaller 
banks can charge higher rates of interest to small traders and petty merchants, who 
generally borrow on personal security. Whereas big bnnks should run on commercial 
lines and charge lower rates of interest, b'or that reason I thought that these two classes 
could be separated. 

1523ti. Do you want to bring in indigenous bankers in, these bigger banks ?—Yes. 

15237. Would they not he a thorn in your system ?—Not exactly a thorn; but we 
want to organise the banking system, so that there may be no overlapping of finance. 

15238. Mr. V. L. Mdda : Yon say that Government might encourage tile opening 
of co-operative urban hanks. That is what they have been doing. What more do you 
want beyond what they have been doing ?—-My suggestion is that, we might have special 
officers and special organisers. 

15239. -To study their problems and help in the starting of banks 7—Yes. and by 
encouraging federation of urban banks and giving them subsidies. 

15240. You refer in your statement to the marketing of various crops. Have you 
studied the question of marketing of paddy in the Konkandistrict ?—No. 

15241. You have also referred to the groundnut crop. Is it a paying crop here t —Yes. 

15242. In Dharwar and other places a suggestion was made to us that it. would bo 
a good idea for the producer to decorticate the nut and soil the seed only. Has that been 
tried here ?—-We have tried that in some districts; but there is not nuicli ail vantage 
in doing that except in saving the cartage. 

15243. Another suggestion has been mode to ns in different, centres that if in places 
like the Konkan the larger landholders and agriculturist s stand out of the ordinary credit 
societies with unlimited liability, they might be grouped together under a society of their 
own like the seminiktn bank of Sind for a wider area ?—I think T endorse that idea. 

15244. Do you think that might work if the ore a, is as wide as a Kduki ?—Not as wide 
as a taluha ; it might be a group of four or five villages. 

15245. What is your experience of the working of weavers' societies in this district 
and the Konkan district ? Do they want any special help or facilities ?-—They want 
faeilitiesfoi selling their products. 

15246. Do the societies not undertake it at present ?— -They are now in the clutches 
of sowicars. 

15247. Kven where the finance is provided by the societies ?—They cannot make 
arrangements for selling their articles, because the society has no funds to bny them and 
sell them. 

15248. Do you not arrange to make advances on the security of finished articles '!— 
We have tried, but nobody takes advances, because the weaver himself has to find 
a purchaser, and the buyer will have to go to the urban bank, and then the produce will 
be released. 

16249. If that, difficulty is got over, could you do it ?—Then-we can do it. 
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15250. Speaking about societies In famine'Mid otherareas, you say that co-operative 
banks and societies must be able to lend at a low tat? of interest, and they should be able 
to accept whatever security the agriculturist is able to secure. What is it exactly that 
j'ou mean ? For the present what th" sowectr does is that he gives money for current 
finance on personal security, and when he gives money for marriage and other purposes 
he takes landed security. T want that the society should follow his methods and for 
small sums they should accept personal security and for big sums they must take landed 
security, and for urgent needs when they want money, they should he given on the security 
of valuables. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Rao Saheb V. V. SHIRGAOKAR, B.Ag., of Belgaum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION i. 

General characteristics of the tract to which the answers to the questionnaire are 
applicable. This tract is known as Mallad. Tt comprises of the Belgaum taluka (including 
Chandgod Mahal) and Khanapur taluka. 'This tract receives from 35 to 80 incheB of rain 
per annum. The general level of the plateau is about 2.000 feet above sea-level, while 
the strip which is crossed by ranges of hills is a 1,000 feet higher. Forests occupy a 
largo proportion of the area. This tract is not liable to famine. There are very few 
co-operative societies. 

Though the Co-operative Movement has not achieved the expected success, its future 
development will depend to a large extent upon removing the illiteracy of the masses 
and the education of co-operators in the real spirit of the Movement. 

A good many changes in the social customs will have to he brought about by education 
or even by the introduction of legislations on models of the Snrda Billl to prevent 
unnecessary expenditure on. marriages and other social functions. 

Fragmentation of holdings into extraordinary small and uneconomic pieces should 
be prevented. In our tract we come across plots (holdings) which are a guntha or smaller 
in area. 

Ninety per cent, of our cultivators are indebted to a smaller or greater extent. 

Rice forms the most important crop. Nachni and sawa ( vari) are next in importance, 
Sugarcane occupies the first place amongst the garden and money-making crops. 
Sweet potato occupies the next position. (Myrobalan) httrda is of importance in some 
places. 

T.—(1) There being very few co-operative societies, the cultivator depends upon the 
local sowcar and to a certain extent upon the com mission agent for financial assistance. 

(a) Cost of cultivation of the inferior millets is very low and for this a cultivator 
depends upon his own labour, very little outside labour is needed the cost of which be 
can very easily meet from his own resources or works in exchange for others. 

Cost of cultivation of rice is heavy. Most of the cultivators stock their own seed. 
Some have to go to the local eowcars or other well-to-do cultivators. Seed is returned 
in kind and generally the cultivator has to return 20 to 60 per cent, more in six 
months, i.e., the rate of interest c omes to 40 to 100 per cent. Weeding requires about 
Mao Suheb Y■ 1'. Shirgaoknr, 
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20 rupees an acre. This want ie met by local agencies or co-operative societies where 
they exist. Labour during harvest is always paid in kind and hence the cultivator has 
no difficulty in paying such labour. During the last 20 years the area under Bugarcane 
is increasing. It is only recently tha fc fertilisers have come into use. Commission agents 
supply these fertilisers on credit. Potato-seed is a costly item and many of the 
potato cultivators are dependent upon, the commission agents either for the supply of 
seed or tho necessary sum. They have to sell the produce through the agent. 

(f>) Taccavi loans to a limited extent are advanced by Government either through 
the .Revenue Department or the co-opera live societies ; otherwise it is the local so ircrr 
who advances the necessary sums. 

(c) For special needs a cultivator has to sell his surplus stock of paddy or animals. 
Some get advances from luirdn < (mtnn-tm'B on condition of selling their stock of 
hartla. For marriages the man has generally to serve a number of years till the loan 
is paid oif. 

Rates of interests. —Sums not exceeding Bs. 25 and for periods not exceeding 
six months are given on personal credit. Rates of interest for such sums vary from 12 to 
30 per cent. Sums exceeding Re. 25 and below Rs. 100 are generally given on promissory 
notes, rate of interest being below 25 per cent. These sums are given for a year or two. 
For long-term credit the rate of interest charged varies between 0 and 15 per cent., 
the two extremes heing rarely met with. Lower rates of interest arc charged when land is 
ofiered as security. Village houses are not considered as good securities. When either 
seed or loan for seed is given, it is given on the security of the crop. Commission agents 
(dalali) advance sums on standing crop. Such sums are advanced mostly on the pesonftl 
credit. Sometimes signatures are taken on the ledger books, the only condition for such 
transactions being that the produce is to be sold through them. Rates of interest 
charged by dolafo vary between, 12 and 25 per cent. 

Crop tis a security is accepted by the daUih and to a smaller extent by the local agency, 
when advancing seed. 

The part played hy Government is mainly in advancing taccavi loans either through 
the co-operative agency or the Revenue Department. Suspension or remission of 
revenue by Government or opening of famine-works helps the cultivator, but such 
occasions are very few in out part. 

It is only recently that a branch ot the Imperial Bank of India has been opened here. 
Some rich landholders take advantage of the bank, but not in their capacity as agri¬ 
culturists. There arc no joint stock banks in our part. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank deals through the village societies, who satisfy 
the needs of their members. A minor part is played by urban banka in advancing loans 
in urban areas. Village societies give loans for all sorts of purposes, agricultural as 
well as lion-agricultural. 

Most of tho financing is done by local bankers who pay little attention to the purpose 
for which loans are taken as long as their sum is safe. The poor classes are very hard 
hit from the months of July to October (when harvest of crops begins). In the interior 
parts grain is borrowed either from fovrars or well-to-do cultivators and return 20 to 50 
per cent, more in six months. Very few prov ision supplying merchants allow credit, 
such credit never going beyond Rs. £0. It is only at the time of marriages that a few 
cloth merchants allow credit. These are mostly on personal credit. Generally a person 
known to the merchant stands as a security. Such credit does not generally exceed 
#0 Y 106—tifi 
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Rs, 100. In such cases the cultivator has to pay a higher price for his goods in addition 
to the rate of irtcerest charged. 

There are few Pathaus who advance small sums to persona who have very little credit, 
the rate of interest (common) being 1 anna perrupee per month. To some had characters 
sums are lent at annas 4 per rupee per month. The indirect effect of this is in giving 
stimulus to crime and vice. The ways of recovery of interest or capital by the P&thans 
is most objectionable, obnoxious, tyrannical and barbarous. He takes advantage of 
his good physique. 

Companies dealing in agricultural machinery and fertilisers deal through their agents 
or distributers who generally do not deal on credit. Cultivators depend upon daluh for 
obtaining such goods tin credit. 

The amount of credit necessary for expenses during cultivation of two crops only, rice 
(77,000 acres) and sugarcane (2,500 acres), comes to about Rs. 46,00,000. 

Tdecani loan is not utilised for its legitimate purposes. Part of it is spent tor other 
purposes than for which it is sanctioned. In the absence .of the necessary technical 
knowledge on the part of the Revenue Authorities there are a great many chances of 
proper estimates of the work not being made. Of late, sinee'the co-operative agency 
has been utilised for advancing loans, the Agricultural Department is supposed to give 
its opinion on the technical aspect, of the scheme. An agricultural graduate unless ho 
has specialised in agricultural engineering cannot, give expert advice. Once a scheme is 
sanctioned, there is not. sufficient and proper supervision over the work. Village society- 
members do not seem to take the necessary interest in their own affairs. Before the 
ad vent of the co-operative agency, a cultivator used to got a loan quicker and at a lower 
rate of interest than at present. Divisional Boards of Agriculture arc supposed to sanction 
all taccavi loans. At present the Boards do not seem to lie consul tod. Even after the 
elimination of one step (Divisional Boards of Agriculture) the process of sanctioning 
is a lengthy one. In many cases, the cultivator does not get the loan in time. 
Inclusion of the Bombay Provincial Bank in the agency odds to the delay and 
a little extra interest. Specially trained officers in the branch of agricultural engineering 
(9uch as the Bunding officers in 8. D.) should be appointed to make estimates and 
supervise the work. 

Licenses should be granted to money-lenders, and their account books should bear 
Government stamps. The account hooks of money-lenders should be open to the 
inspection of the borrower. The money-lender should necessarily give copies of accounts 
to bis clients. 

There is not proper co-ordination between the various agencies giving credit. A village 
money-lender should not be treated an enemy of the village-bucicty. Both could work 
to mutual benefit by giving information about defaulters, etc. 

2. Rice is the principal crop of our tract. Tt occupies about 40 per cent, of our total 
cropped area. Paddy nevor finds its way to the market. Dealers in poddy have to go to 
the villages for buying paddy. A cultivator sells his paddy when he is in want of money. 
Otherwise he waits for a good rate. There are sonic oartmen who obtain advances from 
dalalx, and go from village to village buying paddy, and sell the paddy at some profit to 
the dalals. Dahls mill the paddy by manual labour and sell rice. 

Recently a few rice milling plants have been installed. The cartmen take the paddy to 
the rice mills direct, and sell rice directly or to the dalals, 

Rao Sabah V. V. Sbiryuokar. 
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Sugarcane, though it does not occupy even one per cent, of our total cropped area,, is an 
important crop and a money-making crop. Our is always sold through dalah. Very 
littlo is'sold direct to merchants or consumers. 

Sweet potato is another money-making crop. Recently the trade ha,s passed into the 
hands of the dalah. A few years back, petty merchants used to go to villages to make 
direct purchases. 

ff<frda (Myrobalan).—This trade is in the hands of Bombay linns, who have their 
agents in Belgaum, whose suh-ageuta in different centres buy direct from the cultivators. 

Advantage of the advent, of the motor traffic could be taken for the transport of milk 
and vegetables. There is a large trade in eggs to Bombay. Most of the produce could 
be sold either by forming pools or establishing sale societies. Importance should be 
given to grading of goods. 

Dalah advance suras on standing crops of sugarcane and sweet potatoes. The dalah 
as a mV t it of fact never know the area or even the outturn from the plot on which they 
ad vance the sums. It is only the personal contact for a certain number of years, which 
is their guiding factor in advancing sums. Maria contractors advance sums on agree¬ 
ment forma. In the real sense it is on the personal credit that such sums arc advanced. 
Non-credit societies working in collaboration with credit societies will be of great use to 
the cultivators. Loans should be advanced on standing crops of paddy. 

Produce having aforcign market enablesa cultivator to obtain advances more easily, 

A model of a licensed warehouse was exhibited in the 1926 Poona Agricultural Show, 
The system of grading goods and issuing receipts (which were negotiable) to depositors 
seemed very good. If such licensed warehouses arc startod in our tract, they will be of 
very great help to the cultivator. 

3. The price of rice land varies from 200 to 1,000 rupees for an acre. The price of 
garden land varies from 400 to 700 rupees nn acre. Price of mal lands round the 
villages and receiving the henefit of village washings sell at 100 lupeess an acre. Mal 
lands far away from a village may not even sell for Rs. 10 an acre. 

Factors which govern the price of land are as follows. The quality and fertility 
stand first in import? nee. Next in importance are proximity to a town, village, road and 
market. The number of tenants in a village also affect the price. Facilities for watering 
rice crop are one of the determining factors. The rent from rice laud is secured. Very 
few cultivators possess the necessary capital and skill to cultivate garden lands, hence 
a landholder is doubtful about renting land on a reasonable rent. 

Many people do not get proper prices for their land by private negotiations. When a 
buyer wishes to make a neap bargain, he is always careful not to let others know about 
it. Respectable persons generally prefer to sell landB without advertisement, hence 
lesser competition. 

In public sales, whether in the event of a court-decree or by Government for 
non-payment of revenue, there is always a certain amount of competition which enhances 
the price. Buying land in tho event of a court denreB, or forfeiture by Revenue 
Authorities, always gives the buyer a. security from further litigation. In private 
transactions there is always a certain amount of risk. 

4. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is a very great impediment to land or 
agricultural holdings being mortgaged. There are no land mortgage hanks in our tract. 
The District Central Co-operative Bank is the only agency that gives loans on long-term 
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Credit, but it cannot be styled as an agricultural bank. The capital of this bank is 
raised on similar linos to those of other co-operative banks. 

There ie a great tendency for utilising taccavi loans for non-productive purposes. Such 
a thing should be put a stop to. A cultivator must he educated to utilise or take loans 
for productive purposes, make saving from t.he extra returns and then utilise the surplus 
for non-productive purposes. Intensive farming for taking the maximum ■srdjurjas from 
land must he taught to the cultivators. Means for providing the extra expenditure 
on manure and labour will have to be found out. Burdens (including Government cess) 
on the agriculturists arc very heavy. The high rates of interest including those charged 
by co-operative societies are more t han what the industry can hear. A well-managed 
farm with some garden land does not usually return a higher percentage of interest than 
10 per cent, to the owner, much less to a tenant. The current market rate of interest '3 
high and unless the cultivator’s market rate of interest is high and unless the cultivator 
gets a better price for hia commodity, this burden will be always heavy. The rate of 
interest on taccavi loans is not so high. Instalments lor repayment of debts (taccavi) 
should extend over 10 to 15 years. The determining factor for fixing instalments, 
should he the extra income a cultivator would derive from such improvements. In 
ordeT to pay hack the loan, a borrower must be able to earn over and above the interest 
on the sum. 

The names of all claimants to an estate from a joint family should be shown in the 
Record, of Rights. The fee of annas 1(1 per hour for looking into village records should 
be reduced. Suggestions as how to raise the working capital for mortgage hanks rests 
with authorities on financial matters. Capital from outside will ha ve to Ire utilised for 
a time to come. 

Cultivators will have their doubts about the good intentions of land mortgage banks 
if they have no share in the raising of the capital. Cultivators of this tract are too poor to 
raise capital for any kind of society. Any attempt to raise capital will have to be 
extended for a few years. Cultivators find it difficult to contribute in cash, but will not 
find it difficult to contribute in kird at the time of harvest. There are many temples with 
substantial incomes. Part of such incomes should be diverted to co-operative purposes. 
When sums from such institutions are lent, they are usually punctually returned by the 
borrower and rigorously collected by the village makajan. Advantage should lie taken 
of such religious beliefs by starting societies in the name of the temple-deity. 

Jn order to attract capital, debenture bonds should carry Government guarantee for 
principal and interest. (Similar to the guarantee given by the Madras Government.) 

If money-lenders are sufficiently protected by judicious legislation against lo’ssds and 
future harass incuts by agriculturists, capital would be forthcoming to supply the needs 
of agriculturists. 

5. Mr. Keating s " Rural Economy in the Deccan ” gives a general id; a of 
the eultivator’a position. In this connection it is worth while studying Rao Bahadur 
P. C. Patil’s books on •* Data of Cost-production ”. Minin's book “ Land and Labour 
in a Deccan Village ” in chapter Vi di als with this question. But the enquiry is not 
a complete one, and in this connection it is worth while quoting the coraduding 
paragraph of the book : “ But the study we have made and the results to which we have 
come arc such as to cause profound suspicion that the condition, at least of our dry 
agricultural villages, is much less satisfactory than has boon usually considered. The 
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nest need is for further enquiry,” The condition of the agriculturist of our tract ia 
nearly the same, or probably worse. 

From our enquiry into one village wo find that only 40 per cent, of the loans given by 
the village co-operative society were used for agricultural purposes. 

Land is gradually passing into the hands of absentee landlords, and the original farmers 
arc being turned into mere tenants. This process is responsible to a certain extent for 
taking away the incentive to produce more and in an efficient manner. With the advent 
of money-making crops like sugarcane, some cultivators have made money. Such people 
pay higher prices for land than what, the absentee landlords or mere landholders actually 
pay. Illiteracy and poverty of the cultivating classes, more than anything elec, is 
responsible for taking away the incentive to produce more and in an efficient manual". 
Want of education in agriculture precludes a cultivator from taking proper returns 
from the land. Opening of agricultural bias classes and more agricultural schools is 
the remedy. When plots are rented on long terms of lease the cultivator generally looks 
to the levelling of the plot and minor improvements. Under these conditions more 
attention to manuring and other details is paid. Good tenants possessing the necessary 
working capital generally du not neglect their crops and take good returns from the 
lands cultivated by them. 

6. Rice-milling by hand is an important subsidiary industry. Recently 4 rice mills 
have been installed in our district. This has put out of employment many people, inone 
centre {Nandgad) mote than two hundred people have been deprived of their industry. 
There is scope for more, but the people ousted out must be provided with some, other 
industry. Keeping bens for eggs gives a small income. Our local cows are poor milkers. 
Buffaloes are the main source of milk supply. The milk industry is spreading to a few 
villages in the dose vicinity of Belgaum, otherwise buffalo milk is converted into butter. 
Horticulture has not taken a hold on the cultivators. Nature has provided out tract 
with mango and jack fruits. Togo table cultivation is confined to a few plots round about 
Belgaum. G'w-making as an industry has a very' limited scope. Hand-spinning is un¬ 
known. Ours not being a cotton tract, there are no gins. Carting gives employment to 
many for about 5 months. The economic condition of villages round about Belgaum is 
better than that of those in the interior. Proximity to Belgaum affords opportunities 
for carting work. 

Transport by motor or railway wherever they exist and co-operative selling will give 
a cultivator better value for his produce. Cheaper and economical transport will 
encourage cultivators to go in for horticulture. Similarly vegetable farming will he 
encouraged. Jack-fruit has no local market, means of preserving it and sending to dis¬ 
tant markets or converting it- into some other product should be devised. New blood 
from good stock must be introduced in the local stock of cuttle and poultry. There 1 b 
ample scope for dairying and cattle-breeding. But the stringent forest-laws deter people 
from keeping cattle, and the industry of cattle-breed ing is fast dying away. A co-operative 
effort will have to be done in the beginning, but later on the cultivators will understand 
the value, of keeping good sires, etc. Our tract is the home of bamboo and an industry 
to utilise bamboos will open a new avenue. 

Bonemeal is being used as a manure for paddy. Establishment of a bone-crushing 
factory will give work to a limited few. But the cultivators will get manure at little 
reduced rates. Export of bones should be prevented. Oil mills in a few centres will 
supply concentrates to cattle and top dressings for crops at cheaper rates. Sericulture 
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as a cottage industry is likely to thrive on our side. These are enterprises requiring 
comparatively small capital, and local capital should be easily forthcoming. Days are 
coming when people have to look lor new openings for their children, hut Government 
will have to take the initiative for some time. 

6-4. There are many handloouis working in llelgaum. Hand-spinning during his 
spare time will undoubtedly give work and wages to a cultivator; hand-weaving will give 
work to some, this being the work of trained people. 

7. Sale societies by finding out hetler markets and giving proper prices to the 
cultivator ace doing an amount of good. Village societies do not seem to have improved 
the financial position of their members to a remarkable degree. A careful and proper 
enquiry would reveal the true state of things. Village societies have been working to 
tlio benefit of the local smir.ars. Many society members have to go to sowcars for loans 
for paying back the instalments of the society. Thus tho people being helpless are at 
the mercy of sowcars. 

Urban Banks have been meeting the financial needs of small traders and indus¬ 
trialists. 

A greater number of non-credit, societies will have to be started for the benefit of the 
cultivators. These should work in collaboration with the credit societies. Unless and 
until selfless workers come in or the paid agenoy steps in, the Co-operative Mo vement will 
not be as successful as expected. 

8. The amount of trouble litigation involves defers many people from advancing sums 
to agriculturists. 

The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act does not seem to have done any good to the 
oultivator. It did some good in the beginning in releasing some lands. Bow the money¬ 
lender has become wise enough. Unscrupulous money-lenders have devised methods of 
preventing losses in oaso of borrowers who ore likely to be declared agriculturists. 
A cultivator has to undergo all the expenses of a court in getting himself declared an 
agriculturist. Some people borrow for other purposes than agricultural and to lessen 
their burden of debt buy some land to get themselves deolared as agriculturists. Such 
people get the full benefit of the Act. 

Money-lenders should be protected to a certain extent. Sums should he advanced by 
souxars to agriculturist on the same fixed rates of interest and on the same terms of 
co-operative societies. Such sums should be returned in fixed instalments. Such 
agreements should not be liable to changes in. law courts. Thus a borrower from the 
beginning will get the full benefit of being an agriculturist and the money-lender’s position 
will be cafe. 

SECTION Ill. 

3. A farmer like most other classes of people in India invests part of the 
surplus money in ornaments. He keeps the Test in hiding in his house. A few good 
cultivators invest their surplus sum in buying young bulls or milk-animals. They buy 
landB when they have sufficient funds to do so. A part is spent in drinking. They lend 
out sums to fellow cultivators on nearly the same terms as money-lenders. These sums 
are not collected until required. Depositing in banks or with bankers is never resorted 
to by thorn, Ornaments are sold when ft necessity arises. Short-term or long-term loans 
(3 to 4 years) arc given to fellow cultivators, 
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Rao Saheb V. V. SHIRGAOKAR, B.Ag. (with Mr, G. D. TINAIKAR, B.A., 
Mr. H. G. BANE, and Mr. S, A. TAMBULWADKAR). 

Oral Evidence. 

15251. The Chairman : Kao Saheb Shirgaokar, yon ore a landholder ?—Yea. 

13252. Is there an Agricultural Association here ?—Yes. 

15253. Are yon in any way connected with it ?—Yes. 

15254. Do these gentlemen represent the Agricultural Association, or do they come as 
individual agriculturists ?—They conic as individual agriculturists. 

15255. How much land do you hold t—Sixty-three acres ; 5 acres of it is rice land, 
8 acres garden land and the rest is mfilland consisting of pasture and grazing land. 

16256. Has the ordinary cultivator to borrow fordry crops ?—I'or crops like salon and 
nacfmi he has not to borrow. 

16257. Has ho to borrow for rice’t—Yes. 

15258. Does he not keep his own seed ?—Yes; generally Iib keeps his own Beed. 

15259. For what has he to borrow ?—For weeding and manuring. 

16260. Does his family not work in the fields '!—Yes ; but lie has to hire labour for 
transplanting, weeding, harvesting and threshing . 

15261. What crops has he to manuro t —Rice and sugarcane especially. 

15262. Can you give ux an idea as to how much an ordinary agriculturist would require 
per acre for rice ?—For rice lie. 50 per acre. 

15263. How much would it be itl the case of people who actually work in the field and 
do not require outside labour except for weeding and transplanting 1 —They will require 
at least Rs. 3b. 

15264. And how much would it be for t hose who require hired labour *—It would he 
even Ks. 70 per acre. 

15265. How much would it be for other crops 1 —For sugarcane it would be Km. 300 
per acre. 

15260. Does that include the cost of seed '/—Generally we have our own seed. 

15207. How much would it be for sweet potato ?—Tt would bo Rs. 30 per acre. The 
cost of cultivation is Hs. 20 and the sets for planting would cost Rs. 10 to 16. Cultivator, 
do not grow their own sets. 

15268. Is there any tobacco or chillies grown here ?—To a small extent. 

15269. Do most ot the people borrow from sowenrs ?—Yes. 

16270. You have given the rates of interest in your note ; but I presume these rates 
vary according to the security ?—Yes. 

15271. Supposing gold and silver is mortgaged, what is the usual rate ?—12 to 15 per 
cent. 

15272. Why is the rate so high ? Is there want of capital, or is there want of 
security !—In many cases they oiler good security. 

16273, Is there no competition amongst the money-lenders themselves ?—There is to 
a certain extent. 
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1527'!. Then, why is the. rate so high i 12 to 15 per cent, on the security of gbld.and' 
silver ornaments is a high rate '!■—T think that in the current rate even in the Belgaum 
market and uot only current in the villages. 

1527ij. Bo you know whether in the villages there is want of capital ? Are the 
village nmvrnrs able to supply money V—They art mostly able to supply. 

15276. Is there no need of further capital 2—To a certain extent. 

16277. Is there need for reducing the rates of interest ?—Yes ; the return from 
agriculture never exceeds 10 per cent, on the capital invested. 

15278. fen to make agriculture paying the rate of interest must he lower than 
10 per cent, t- It should be very much lower; 1 think it should he even less than 
6 per cpnli 

15270. Boes the Imperial Bank advance to big land hold era ?—Yes ; to some of 
them. 

15280. Is it on the security of produce ?—No ; the bank advances to the landholders 
in their capacity as merchants or traders in Belgaum on the security of gold and silver 
ornaments. 

15281. Has any big landholder attempted to secure advance against the security uf 
produce ?■—I do not think any attempt has been made. 

15282. Is the facility necessary to bring the produce to the godowns and get a loan 
from the Imperial Bank ?—Yes; it would be useful. 

15285. Are such facilities available now in the market ?— Jt is only the uvhan bank 
that lias a big god own: but the bank usually advances loans to merchants. 

13284. Bo the dalals advance against- the security of produce ?—Yes. 

15286. You say, “The amount of credit necessary for expense during cultivation of 
two crops only, rice (77.000 acres), sugarcane (2,500 acres), comes to about Rs. 40,00,010.” 
Have you calculated at Ra. 50 and Rs. 300 respectively !—Yes. 

15280. What is your opinion about the possibility of carrying out land improvement ? 
—-There is great scope. 

15287. For what kind of land improvement ?—For digging of wells, irrigation schemes 
wherever there are rivers and bunding of rice land. 

15288. Is much being done by way of bundings ?—Not much; very few people 
do it. 

15280. Is it because there is not much propaganda, or is it because people have no 
money ?—There is difficulty as regards finance. 

15290. As regards irrigation, is it a risky operation here V—It is not as risky as in the 
black tract. 

15291. Bo people go in for digging wells ?—There are many who^go in for that. 

15292. Where do they get finance from ? Do they have their own capital, or do 
they take taccavi V—It is mostly the smeears who advance. 

15293. At what rate do the svwcars advance V—More than 15 per cent. 

15294. Why do people not go in for taccavi 'I —People are going in for that/; but it is 
difficult to get taccavi in good time. 
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15293. Do you think that if finance mre made available, there would be more. wort 
done by way of well construction ? I tliink so. 

15299. .As regards utilising rivers and nalas, is muck work being done in this 
connection 1—Recently it has been done. 

15297. Have any people purchased pumps ?—Very few ; about fifteen or twenty 
have purchased pumps. 

1529S. Have these pumps, which have been erected, been successful ?—Yes, 

15299. As regards rice, you say that it occupies about 40 per cent, of your cropped 
area. Ts it consumed locally, or is it exported ?—We have to bring from outside for 
supplementing our produce: it is not exported. 

15300, Is a part of it, sold ?—Yes. 

15301. Is it sold in the village itself ?—1 think about 99 per cent, is sold in the 
village. 

15302. After being sold in the village the traders must he bringing it here ?—Yes. 

15303, Do you know how the traders are financed, whether they have their 
own money, or are they financed hv others ?—The traders are mostly cartmen. They 
take money from the dulafo and sell the paddy to the dakils. Recently rice mills have 
boon erected and the cartmen directly go to the mills for selling paddy. 

15304. Do the owners of the rice mills buy it or merely husk it ?—They buy it 
outright. 

15305. And where do they send it ?—They send it to the lielgaum market, 

15306. Have you any mills ?—Mr. Bane has one. 

15307. Is there any difficulty about purchasing f—'Yes; we require a good deal uf 
capital far purchase of paddy ; from January to May people sell paddy, and at this time 
the rate is low, so wo have to buy it and stock. 

10308. Where do the owners of such rice mills get money from ?—They have 
to borrow. 

16309. From whom ?—From co-operative credit societies, or from urban banka or 
from sou'cars. 

15310, Do they get sufficient money' ?—If they give proper security they get 
sufficient funds. 

15311, Are there sufficient facilities available !—Yes. 

10312. When you husk rice, do you bring it to Belgaum ?—Yes; There are no 
godowns. in Belgaum. Only recently the urban bank has opened a godown; but the 
urban hank advances to the members of the urban area only on godown system and 
not to village people. 

15313. Supposing there were godowns available here, will people from the village* 
living am] stock their l ice and take advances ?—Yes, most willingly. -Even the Imperial 
Rank will advance if the goods are brought into godowns. 

15314. So there is paucity of godowns and you want more godown facilities ?—Yos; 
the district central hank has asked for permission for godown construction, but permission 
has not been granted. 

15315. Has the Imperial Bank not arranged for godowns '!—The traders have tbeir 
own godowns where the mortgaged goods are stocked. 

Ito Y 196—89 
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i531fi. What happens? Are people forced to sell their rire hoi arise godown 
facilities are not available V— Yes ; people are forced -to sell rico cheap in tin months of 
January to March. 

15317. You say lands are passing into the hands of absentee landlords and the original 
farmers ore being turned into mere tenants. Ts this statement made as a result of any 
enquiry ?■—It is only our experience. 

15318. In whose hands is it passing ?—Mostly village unicars and landlords. 

15319. What happens alien these lands pass into others’ hands ? I ln (hoy again lease 
to the same people ?—Not necessarily to the same people, 

1532H. No you know any particular village where this tendency is great ?—Santi- 
baatnvod where three-fourths of the land is owned by absentee landlords. 

15321. Since how many years has this state of affairs been happening ?—Nearly 50 
years. 

15322. Does more and more land pass every year from the hands of agriculturists to 
sowcars ?—Very little land remains with agriculturists now. Most of it is passing into 
the hands of .iowcars (except vtilttn land). 

15323. Has any land been purchased by the agriculturist* ?—Very Little ; I think even 
one per cent, may not be in the hands of agriculturists, and that is why it tells upon 
the produce of the land. 

15324. Has cultivation deteriorated ?—Yes ; they do not take tare of the land. 

10325. Are the louses annual !—Mostly annual, 

1532th Are the rents high ?—Hants are rather high, 

15327. What is the cause of this transfer of land from agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists —It is the indebtedness of the agriculturists. What t hey reqnire 
money for is mostly marriages and other ceremonials, and gradually the expenditure of 
marriage is increasing. 

10328. Ho it is extravagant, expenditure on ceremonials that is mostly responsible ?: 
—Yes, and added to it is the drinking habit of the people. 

15329. Has anything been done to counteract these tendencies 1 —I do not think 
anything has been done. 

15330. You say that money-lenders should be protected to a rertain extent. What 
protection would you give to the money-lenders ?—When they go to court, they are 
always afraid of the man (borrower) being dee.larcd as an agriculturist. 

15331. No you want that the DcUkhan Agriculturists’ Kt-lief Act should he modified ? 
—Yes. 

15332. You say that agreements between the debtor and the creditor should not be 
liable to changes in law court. Hut we were told in many districts that nowadays sale 
deeds are taken instead of mortgage deeds, and double the amount is entered in the agree¬ 
ment than what is actually .el vanned. So if the court does not go into the agreement and 
the previous history, the borrower will have to pay double the amount ? —We me for 
licensing money-lenders ami their accounts l>cing checked. 

15333. Do you think the money-lenders will agree to have their accounts cheeked 
Very.few, in the beginning. 
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lSiKJ4. Would it be reasonable to expect money-lenders to keep proper accounts and 
to give extracts to-borrowers ?—Yes. 

153X5. Would there be any objection if their accounts an? audited ?—Yes. the 
maiority von id object. 

15336. Supposing certain facilities are given to them, and supposing the procedure is 
changed and money-lenders are allowed in eases where Iheir accounts are audited by 
certified auditors to get better and quicker relief, do you think they would agree f—Yes, 
in that case they would not object to get their accounts being audited. 

15337. It has also been suggested that in. that cage their account books might be paged 
and numbered. If they are given that facility, would they object, I—In that rime they 
w ould not object. 

15338. Mr. K atari : About tlie land improvement and the teeinlical udvieo for bunds 
or irrigation, you have said that an agricultural graduate, unless he lias special training, 
cannot give advice. Does it mean that that for technical advice you require a special 
department ?—Yes; a special department with a special officer. 

15331). if a technical adviser is offered by Government, do yon think people would 
come forward with finance to sink wells, etc. 7—fn some cast's they will when they have 
tho necessary funds. I am referring to the scrutinising of inecuri loans. 

15340. About these lie© milling factory, how many people are employed in a rice 
milling factory 7—For big plants about twenty people arc required. There are not. many 
big plants here. 

16341. You have stated that these plants liuve displaced about 200 people in a certain 
place (Nadagad) in your part. Is it a guess or a correct estimate?—YVe have mode 
enquiries,and it was stated to ns that 200 people used to carry on that kind of hand-mill 
work for rice. 

15342. Are these rice plants found profitable ?—Now there is too much of i ompetitiun 
and they do not find it so profitable. It is only during the Just two years that these 
plants have been established in our part of tire country. 

15343. About the land passing into the hands of absentee landholders, does the land 
pass away from the hands of tire cultivator because he is heavily indebted ?—Acs. 

J 334-4. When a man is heavily hidebted, has lie Un incentive to produce more out of 
the laud ?■—No. 

15345. T want lu know front your experience which is the lesser of the two evils, 
a man heavily indebted having' very little heart in his work and producing small outturn, 
on the other hand tame land going into the hands of absentee landlord who, lettingit 
to somebody, produces something better fr om that land ?—It is only when a man owns 
his ownland that he pula in proper labour and sufficient manure; when we let our own 
laud the cultivator does tint put in proper labour and sufficient manure. 

J.53tCi. In other words, an indebted farmer, although an owner, perhaps produces as 
little as when be is a tenant only ?—Yes, I think so. 

15347. You say that there is scope for dairying and cattle breeding here. Have 
you any experience of these two side industries !—1 have some animals, and 1 find 
that by introd action of foreign blood there is a gre at M ope for improvement of the local 
breed. 
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15348. As for cattle-breeding, to wliat extent is it true to say that grazing either free 
or at concessional rates is indispensable ?—Not necessarily tree grazing. People are 
prepared to pay some fee for good grazing provided they are not troubled by. tlieforest 
officers. 

15340. What is the present rate per animal '!—Four annas per animal per season. 
(In forest areas.) 

15350. Have you anything to grumble at. the rate ?—I do not think we have to 
grumble at the Tate of fee, hut it is the trouble or the harassment that the man gots that 
we have to grumble at. 

15351. Do you think the fees do not come in the way of cuttle-breeding ?■—No ; a foe 
of four annas is cheap. Some times, even it is two annas. 

15352. Tn some places it is only two annas ?—Yes ; for six months. 

15353. So far as Government is concerned, they have charged reasonable feesif—Yes. 

15354. And"it is the local forest subordinate officers who harass poor cultivators ?— 
Yos. 

15355. This is at the root of the trouble. ?—Yes. 

16350. Apart from this question of trouble, does cattle-breeding, if worked for a good 
term, heuomc a profitable business ?—In our tract it will be a very profitable business. 
Grass is very cheap. It does not cost ua mneh to maintain one animal. It does not coat 
us more than Rs. 10 for a year. 

15357. That is to say if you rear cows, maintain them for three years and sell the 
calves, yon get on the whole a good price ?—Yes. 

15358. Why arc not people doing cattle-breeding -on a. larger scale i—They were 
doing. 

15359. You arc speaking of the past. Why has it fallen into disuse now 'i—It was 
confined only to a certain class of people called dhnngara. I am now talking about our 
type of people who can go in for it but for these difficulties that I have mentioned. 

15360. If a man keeps a few cows say iO or 12 at a suitable centre and not very far 
from here, how much finance would he require ?—To start with, I think ho will require 
He, 300 or its. 400. For maintaining them be will require another its. 300 or Rs. 400. 

15361. Kay about, Rs, 1,000 he will require ?—Y'es. 

15362. About this bone crushing industry, have you any personal knowledge ?—There 
is one at Hubli. 

15363. With what results ‘i —It (the product of the mill) is finding great salts. 

15364. The difficulty is to collect bones in small quantities from maharn from village 
to village ?—Yes. 

15365. You have not to do here the collecting of bones t—No ; there are traders 
who do this work. There is a regular market here. 

15366. And is the demand from local people or do you export them wholly ?—The 
hones go either to Hubli or to Bombay for export. It is not crushed in Belgatim. 

15367. If you start a factory here you can sell the hoan-meal for manure ?—Yes. 

15368. Is there a local demand i—Yes, there is a very great demand, especially fur- 
paddy. 
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1 oStl'J H».ve you any idea as to liow much bnance would be necessary for a bone- 
crushing factory ?—1 think a small factory will not cost itioto than R?. 5,000 

J5370. Mr. V. L. Mehta : Another secondary occupation you speak of is poultry 
keeping. Is there any prejudice here towards keeping poultry Y—Absolutely none on 
our side. Each cultivator keeps his own poultry', 

15371. We were told in the Dharwar district that there was some prejudice amongst 
Jingayats and ttedriis to keep poultry Y—This is not the case on our side, most of the 
cultivators being Marathas. 

15372, You state that people may look with a suspicious eye towards any proposal 
to starllaiul mortgage banks. Is the suspicion due to the fear that they may be deprived 
of their lands ?—Yes. 

15373. Bo you think that if some local capital is invested, they will huve more 
confidence in it T—its. 

15371, Du you have in your Mailed tracts this problem of damage caused by wild 
beasts to the same extent as in Dharwar and K flaunt ?—No, not to the extent as it is 
in Kanara but more tluiu what it is in Dharwar. 

15375. Do you think it is possible to encourage co-operativo fencing schemes ?— 
Yes. 

15370. Are there any in this part of the district ?- There is none, first of all people 
have not got sufficient money to maintain themselves. It is not possible hero to the extent 
as it is in Dharwar. 

10377. The Chairman : There will he increased profits if a big area :j» fenced ?-— 
I think they should It charged. It is not possible even for Government to do this work, 
ft is only a mere suggestion. If Government undertakes such a scheme, they should 
charge some cess just as they charge for water (cess). At present they do not even keep 
their shares ol Rs. ]0 (of the urban banks), hut they sell them off very soon. 

15378. Mr. V. L. MtUa ; is it due to lack of capital or d lie to inertia 7—It is due to 
Jaok of capital. 

1537t). You know that in some Mallad trails the local tanks are l>eing silted up. 
Is it also a problem hcTo 1 —Yes. 

15380. Should these tanks be repaired hy people themselves or should this work he 
done by somebody else Y—People can do it. 

16381. If these tanks are repaired, the production would improve Y—Yes. 

15382. Are there no schemes for improving these tanks either on the part of Govern¬ 
ment or on the part of villagers ?- There is no such scheme as far as 7 know. 

15383. You suggest a special staff for enquiries to be made into the schemes of land 
improvement Y—Yes. 

15384. But even where you have to set up a Persian wheel or things like this, will the 
services of such staff be necessary 7— Yes. 

15385. Would you have the services of rhe staff for.all kinds of schemes Y—Yes, 

15386. You say that a cultivator gpts latmni at a lower rate of interest through the 
Revenue Department than through a co-operative agency. Is that not the position 
to-day J —The present rates are the same, formerly co-operative societies were charging 
a higher rate than they do at present. Now the rate is the same. 
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j.5387. About the licensed warehouses, you mentioned the need for them ill 
Belgium 1 —Yes, in every market place like Bcdgaum there should be licensed ware¬ 
houses. 

1538S. Who would run these warehouses 1 In your Opinion who should get 
license ?—A capable man will come forward and ask for a license. 

15389. Any individual ?—Yes. 

15390. If (here are sale societies or urban banks., should .they also get license ?—• 
Yes. 

J 5391. I'rnfrmr Kale: Do you hold thr view that- laccuci should be granted directly 
by district hanks V—Yea. 

15392. Aral not through the I'rovinriul Bank *—Yes. Ami the commission, taken 
should he also reduced because the Provincial Bank advances at the rate of four annaa 
and district banks take eight annas and societies take eight annas. So it comes to Be. 1£ 
for nothing. 

15393. l)o you think that district banks would ho able to manage this iatrar.i 
business ?—Yes ; they have efficient staff consisting ot inspectors, 

15394. There will he no difficulty foT them to manage this business ?—No. 

15395. Has sugarcane cultivation and manufacture of jaggery been affected recently 
by the fall in prices here ?—No. 

15396. Elsewhere we found that on account of the reduction in prices the position of 
this industry has been rather endangered. What is the position here as regards sugar¬ 
cane ?—It is not yet endangered. Our crops are very poor crops and the cultivator has 
to think of something which yields him some profit and that is why more jteople are 
going in for sugarcane cultivation. 

15397. Tins is only a comparative advantage and not a positive advantage ?—Yes. 

15398, is the number of Bath ana in this district growing ?—I think so. 

15399. Have you come across any cases where these Pathans exercised violence against, 
the village!? ‘! —Yes, in ban; i be at, wad there is one Pathan and lie actually beat unc gentle¬ 
man in my presence. 

15400. Has this fact not been brought to the notice of Government J—No. Nobody 
is taking notice of it. The village paid himself is afraid of the Pathan. Ho will.not go 
against him. 

15401. So the grievance was not red reused even inspite of five fact that it was brought 
to the notice of the authorities ?—No. 

10402. Did the Police know it '!•—For the present, the number of police stations are 
very few. Formerly there were police stations in the villages and now they have 
stations at taluha places. Unee in a week now-a-days, a policeman goes round the 
villages. 

15403. You think that certain measures are necessary for checking this evil ?—Y es. 

15404. You make an interesting suggestion that incomes of certain temples 
should be utilized as funds of co-operative societies. What is exactly your idea 7—In 
Chandagad there is one Kawalnntlrs (god) temple. The temple has large funds 
and a good income. Such funds and incomes should be diverted towards starting 
co-operative societies. 
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15405. At any rate the memhers rtf the society will be induced to realty punctually 
simply because the money tellings to the tempi® ?—1 think an. This being god s money, 
they fear to keep it and return it regularly. 

15406. Do you think this hill continue for any length of time if yon start many such 
societies ?—Some of these temples have unregistered societies and thpy advance sums tit 
some people who pay regularly. 

15407. Are there many sm h temples where moneys are advanced ?—Yes. 

15408, Mr. L. Mthlu : Is any interest charged on such Joans ?—Yes; a very- 
low interest is charged on such Loans. 

15400. PrnfMttnr Kale: I find that temples seem to be better than co-operative 
societies ?—Yes, they arc much lietter. If the money is not returned they (borrowers) 
are excommunicated at once. 

16410. The wrath of Cod will fall on their heads ?—Yes. 

15411. You say that rice-milling by hand is an important subsidiary industry 1 —Yes. 

15412. On account of the starting of rice mills, many people are being driven out of 
the old industry ?—Yes. 

1&413. Your idea is that unless some otheT occupation is found, the condition of 
the people will be much worse than what it is ?—Yes, they will have to be provided with 
some other necupatiun. 

15414. Mr. Katnvt : As an agricultural graduate having practical experience and 
for a man of your standing, I should like to ask you a question. It is about the unem¬ 
ployment. problem ot middle class people, Yon are aware that there are vast areas of 
lands iti the Sukknr Barrage. Supposing large lands of some thousands of acres are made 
available for agriculuital graduates, would some of them from this part of the country 
have the enterprise to go to Sind and cultivate lands under the canal urea ?—There are 
a very few graduates on this side , we have not thought, over this question. 

15415, Do you think that a few of the graduates will he able to arrange for finance 
if there is such a scheme bofore them ?—I do not think so. 

15416. If finance were arranged for them, will they have, the enterprise to go at least, 
from one province fo another ; or are you not prepared to answer this question 1 Sind 
conditions are different.. It ha* a beautiful allnvial soil and there is the canal water for 
12 months. Will you have the enterprise to go and make an attempt ?— Except for the 
arranging of finance, J think the rest can be done. 

16417. The Chairman ; You said (here was one Pathan in the village called Bftnti- 
hast.wad. Wits any regular com plaint made about him ?- No. 

15418. Mo one if coming forward to give evidence V—Nil one is coming forward for 
fear of violence. 

15410 . How much money does he advance ?—He advances to the extent, of lie. ;|li(i 
or Its. 40U. 

15420. You say you have introduced some foreign cattle breed ?—Yes; Ayerahire 
stud Sindhi, . .1 have the third generation now. 

16421. Did you find the second lietter than the first ?—Yea. The first entf was from 
the military dairy and the third generation calf is yet a heifer. 

15422, Do you think that the village money lenders usually irade on their own 
capital, or do they get: capital alan from outside V--They trade on their own capital. 
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15423. Suppose they fell short of funds, do tney not go to a hr, iff a to borrow N— 
If they fall short of funds, they stop their business. 

15424. Is it because they cannot make any arrangement or because they do not wish 
to borrow - In some cases tliey do not wish to borrow. 

15425, Yon do not know'of any cane whe.ro they do actually bot*row from shroffxt — 
No. 

1.5426. If al] these bankers were registered and their accounts audited and they are 
given certain facilities, do you think that their rate of interest will go down —Yes. 
About taftmri I want to speak a few words. The instalments given for repayment by 
societies are not sufficient and even if they aTO given sufficient instalments, the agricul¬ 
turist is not in a position to pay a part of the principal and interest in tbe first year. So, 
for tbe first, yeaT and tbe sc-eond year interest only should be taken. 

15427. The object, of the whole taccavi system is that the instalments should be paid 
out .of the profits and if there are additional profits why should he not pay ?- When an 
agriculturist takes toccata and sinks a well to grow some garden crops, he is not certain 
that the garden crops w ill prove successful the very first year. Sometimes the crops 
are successful and at other times not, in which case he is not in a. position to repay the 
instalments. Unless the soils are well-manured and fertilised and come to full fertility, 
one does not get good returns from the soil (for a year or two). Therefore I say that 
my above suggestion should be recommended. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. V. M. BAKRE, Honorary Secretary, Bombay District 
Co-operative Institute. 

Beplies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question l. —Generally only the pooT agriculturist has to borrow for current needs. 
Some landholders borrow money for capital improvements, but. the higher rate of interest 
does not make it profitable. A number of agriculturists have to borrow for payment 
of the land revenue. for their daily needs, marriage, litigation, houses anil buying 
lands. 

'The Pathan charges interest at the rate r.f 2 annas per rupee per month on small sums. 
Occasionally he charges 4 annas. On amounts borrowed from other sources £ to 1 anna 
haB to be paid, as interest. Generally debts are repaid after harvesting. For loans in 
kind, s au'ai (IJ) has to be paid. The loans arc given sometimes on note of hand, some¬ 
times against mortgage of pots and oecasioualy against gold. Larger stuns are advanced, 
if the debtor is a man of some standing, on promissory notes, deed or on a mortgage of his 
property. The Tate of interest is from 12 to IK per cent. Interest on larger sums is 
between !) and 12 per cent. Advances are made to respectable agriculturist on the 
stipulation that his produce should be sold through his creditor. Tbp co-operative 
societies advance at a rate of Us. S-0-0 per vent. to 12 j per cent. If a default is made, 
the rate charged is IS per cent. 

Mr. V, M- Bnh'/i, 
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It is not usual to advance against standing crops. Loans taken for current needs and 
other miscellaneous purposes are returned after a year. Loans taken for other purposes 
are not repaid promptly. Sometimes when hard-pressed for repayment, the borrowers 
go to the aotvcar. The souk an do not allow repayment by instalments. Co-operative 
societies advance against lands. The sow-car gets the debtor to execute a deed for double 
the amount borrowed, ora deed for conditional sales. Government gives taccuvi through 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank, District Central Co-operative Bank and co-operative 
societies. The rate is Bf per cent. The money thus obtained is not used as carefully as 
expected. There is only an out-station, but no branch of the Imperial Bank at Belgaum. 
Money is advanced either against goods or gold. The Imperial Bank plays no part in 
agricultural finance. The District Bank has not advanced large funds for redemption 
of previous debts, though provision for such advances is made. The advances for this 
purpose are repayable in eight years. Merchants assist the. cultivator on the under¬ 
standing that the produce should be sold through them. 

No estimate can be made as to the financial requirements of this district. 

Qouatios 2.—Ordinarily the produce is sold to a local merchant or in a neighbouring 
market-place. Bigger cultivators sell their produce through Aalale in the big markets. 
J to 2 per cent, dalali is charged if the goods are sold off immedia tely ; the merchant 
advances about half of the value to the agriculturist at the rate of 9 to 12 per cent. 
Ou the sale, he recovers from the proceeds his interest, rent, commission, etc. 
No produce is sold in two or three months, and the agriculturist loses not more than 
3 to 4 per cent, on the whole transaction. 

It will not be profitable for the small agriculturist to sell his produce through 
co-operative sale societies, as some time elapses before the whole machinery of co-oper¬ 
ative saloB begins to move, and the agriculturist who has his goods ready early in the 
season, makes less profit. Besides almost all facilities given by the co-operative sale 
societies to their clients arc given by the merchant to the small producer. The only 
difference will be in tho weights and prices, and it is to the merchants' interest to use 
oorrect weights, etc., as otherwise he will lose Ms business. The larger producer can, 
however, sell through such societies. 

There are three or four sale societies in the District; the Imperial Bank and the Dist¬ 
rict Central Bank advance money against goods, and the merchants find it profitable 
to raise money on the goods and wait for better prices. 

Money is remitted by means of ftwntffe/oheques or by sending currency notes. It can 
also bo sent by means of Treasury supply bills. Inter-district transfers are effected 
by means of remittance transfer receipts and within the district “ cash order " also is in 
use. Both dar.ihcmi and rqvdrtti hundis arc used, but the latter not so extensively. 

IlanAis are cashed at the place where they are drawn. Bombay hundis circulate 
for some time, and are afterwards sent to Bombay for encashment. Abolition of stamp 
duty has increased the use of cheques. Use of hundis and cheques will increase if 
stamp duty is abolished. Government should now draw a list of solvent banks, and 
cheques on such banks should be cashed without charging commission. 

Question S.— Juar, wheat, gram lands cost Its. ISO to 400 per acre. Best rice land 
800 to 1,200 per acre. Medium rice land Be. 100 to 400. Bagnyal land in Bombay 
Rs. 1,000 to 1,500. Hagayat in the district Rs. 50O*to 1,000. 

Ordinarily the oultivator does not let his land be auctioned for non-paympnt of land 
revenue, but if sold it fetches very low price. If sold by a court decree, the price is 
MO X 106—00 



■tightly lower than that obtained in a private Rale. Excepting i vettan land, there is no 
impediment to mortgaging laud. There are no lend mortgage bank's in this district . 

There are about 225 do-operative societies in this district. Taccati ia granted through 
the District Central Co-operative Bank and it amounts to Its. 75,000. In thr- absence 
of any rules regarding recovery of Utmavi in case of default, the bye-laws of the 
co-operative society in the same regard arc applied. 

There should be land mortgage l>anks to finance the agriculturist for his oxtra 
agricultural needs. One-fourth of the board of such hanks Rhould be of Government 
experts. The Bank should derive its capital from shares, deposits, from the District 
Central Bank, urban banks, the Provincial Bank or even the imperial Bank, against 
the promissory notes passed to it by its debtors. It is through this channel that the 
Imperial Bank can be made helpful to the agriculturist class. 

Questions fi and 7. —The Co-operative Movement has succeeded in helping the 
agriculturist* for their agricultural needs. 8ueh of the people as have borrowed only 
the necessary minimum and have spent it economically have benefited themselves to 
a. very great extent.. The urban banks have also been a help to people of ail classes. 
The Movement has been effective in lowering the towcarx rate of interest, and has 
also made tar easier terms for the debtor. 

The District Central Bank is not short of funds. They had to invest some 
surplus at a very low rate of Interest. 

It may however be stated that the Co-operative Movement, has not been as successful 
its it should be. Government should have seen that the people are being educated in 
co-operative principles and that the Movement is not vitiated by mismanagement. 
A committee to enquire into the working of the Movement would be very desirable. 

A. majority of people borrow more money than is necessary. A number of people, who 
borrow more than they need, are of the opinion that the eo-operative society should not 
press for repayment with as much rigour as the other creditors. And whenever the co¬ 
operative society takes steps for recovery, it is pointed out by such that the co-operative 
society is only a substitute, an indifferent substitute, fur the Path an s and money¬ 
lenders. Tine contains n modicum of truth in it. In cases where theTe has been a 
default against a co-operative society the rate of interest is increased to IS per cent, 
by way of penalty. This is also the maximum charged by the sowcare. The co-operative 
society further is not disposed to wait for recovery as the eotocor is. It is, therefore, 
necessary that proper inquiries as regards real needs of the people should be marie 
before a loan is given ; it should also be seen so that the money is properly utilized. 

The district banks have to finance the co-operative societies, but their work ie being 
more and more difficult. Owing to largo overdues it cannot advance to some societies 
while deposits keep coming in. There is thus a large surplus. 

It is not advisable for the District Bank to advance money to societies in famine tracts, 
as I do not think it would be possible to improve conditions in such tracts. 

The ultimate effect of borrowing either from the joirair or from the co-operative 
societies is the same. It is evident, that the protest, against, the sotcCari system is 
groundless, for similar statements can be firstly made against the co-operative societies. 

ft should be seen that the co-Rperative societies, whoreever they exist, carry out 
their work in an efficient manner. It is not possible to have a. co-oporative society in 

Mr. T\ 31. Bukre, 



every village, and eo In the absents of the co-operative society tlic vowc&r should he 
enabled t o take their place. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act ought to be repealed 
and arrangements made for expeditions working of the civil courts. The list of approvsd 
agriculturists should be drawn up for every village, and in transactions with them, the 
samo facilities as arc given to the societies {e.g., regarding stamp, etc.), should Hold good. 
Registration fees should be lessened, and interest on such sums should be exempt from 
income-tax. 

Their business is generally on sound lines, but occasionally advantage is taken of the 
illiteracy of the debtor. 'Educating the villager is the only rhmedy against this. 

Questi-ost S.—Accounts are always written down, though not always very 
systematic. Such of the debtors as can check these are allowed to do so. Others have to 
depend upon the honesty of the sowwr. The urban banks are ip a similar state of affairs, 
facilities for getting loans on easier terms has induced many people to borrow 
for unproductive purposes. Some have borrowed to such an extent that it is'entirely 
beyond their capacity to repay. It is, therefore, necessary that strict supervision, in 
granting loans as well as spending of them, be exercised. 

It should not be the aim only to provide for easy credit. It is also of importance to 
see that opportunities for using the capital"borrowed exist for the borrowers. Efforts 
must be made to enable the agriculturist to take advantage of the improved methods of 
agriculture and for others to take to some other industries. In Belgaum the subsidiary 
occupations are inainlv weaving, making brass and topper pots and bringing in milk 
from the suburbs. But these will not find employment for the agriculturist. Govern¬ 
ment experts should be able to suggest some few subsidiary occupations. 

The Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act has made it possible for an agriculturist 
to borrow money and misuse it. In order to avoid loss the xowcar takes either 
a sale deed for the agriculturist’s land or takes a note for double the amount 
actually lent. The delay, worry and expense of recovery from the agriculturist, caused 
by the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, has made many a soacar unwilling to do 
business, and consequently a large capital Is lying idle and ban been invested to earn 
smaller rate of interest. 

The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has benefited people who are agriculturists in 
name atone, but not real agricu'turists, Jt should therefore be amended in such a way 
that it can be availed of only by agriculturists. Owing to the Dekkhan Agriculturists ’ 
Relief Act the Vatan hand Act is not- made use of. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act may be repealed. 

SECTION 11. 

The Co-operative Movement has affected the rates of interest, of the sovxur. An act 
regulating the rate of interest and other conditions of loan will bo beneficial to both 
parties. The agriculturist does not require an large- finance for purely agricultural 
needs, and the saving he makes by a smaller rate of interest cannot be much. On the 
other hand, hc.jras to approaoh the eovicur for his other coeds ; and if some sort of regu¬ 
lation can be imposed on the tsouxar, the agriculturist will be enabled to get 
a larger surplus. 

The soiccar gots about 6 per cent, net after deducting legal expenses, etc. 

Question 7. —There is no prejudice against this class, and even now the cultivator 
gets assistance from them. The rates of interest of both the co-operative societies and 
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the sotocdr- are the same: the souror unlike the co-operative societies is prepared to 
wait for a long time for the repayment. He is further useful when the co-operative 
sooieties claim their dues. 

The to wear will not be willing to be registered, nor will he submit to an examination 
of accounts, But they might be willing to undergo certain restrictions if the certain 
additional facilities are givon to them. 

Question 9.—Generally they are abie to meet all demands if their client cun give 
good security. 

Question 10.—Tiio district banks should finance the agriculturists only through the 
co-operative society. The period of repayment should not extend over five years. 
The surplus of the District Bank should be deposited with the land mortgage banks. 
The Imperial Bank also should advance money to the land mortgage banks- The 
Imperial Bank and the joint stock banks should be mado useful to the agriculturist. 
The land mortgage banks should advance money to the indigenous banker against 
proper security. 

Some of the well-to-do farmers loan up their money. Some'of it is locked away, 
because the sotvear finds it troublesome to advance money in the existing state of law. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary oj Oral Evidence in Marathi .) 

T am the Honorary Secretary of the lie I gaum District Co-operative Institute. 
I am also a director of the District Central Bank and the pioneer of the Urban Bank. 
I have putin the statement in my personal capacity. 

At ter the establishment of co-operative societies, the rate of interest charged by sowcars 
has been brought down. The societies have benefited agriculturists and petty traders, 
but the management is not very satisfactory, because the members of the managing 
committee arc honorary workers, and they have no personal interest in the work. 
Members of societies find it easy to borrow from the society up to their limitB, and they 
borrow more than what they actually need and do not. spend for the particular purpose 
for which they borrow. In the case ottoiccars, if the agriculturist wants to borrow-, say, 
Its. 600 from tho sowcar, the latter will induce him to take Rs. 100 only for the time being. 
Though the rate charged by societies is less than that charged by eawears, yet the difference 
in rates is made up by the members of societies in borrowing more than what they need 
from the society and wasting it. In my opinion the agriculturists will not be benefited 
by abolishing the sowcars. On the contrary, sowcars should be given facilities by Govern¬ 
ment as regards recovery of loans, so that they would advance money to agriculturists 
at low rates. At present the rate charged by sowc.arn and that charged by societies aTe 
practically the same. Souvars charge from 12 to 18 per cent, and if the security is good, 
thoy even charge 9 per cent. The rates of societies are Ks. 9-fi-0 to 121 per cent., and in 
some cases 12 to 18 per cent., bcoaose they have to pay penal interest. About one-fourth 
number of members who borrow from the society have to pay penal interest, 1 -- The average 
rate of societies is Rs. 10-15-0 and the sowcars' rate is 12 to 18 rupees. An enquiry 
committee should be appointed to enquire into the internal management of societies, 
as at present, the managing committee is not working satisfactorily and members 
are advanced loans without discretion. There should be closer supervision over 
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the pge of loans. The members should be advanced, loans for agricultural purposes 
only after proper enquiries. The managing committee should appoint honorary 
■workers to .supervise over the-members to see whether they make proper use of their 
money or not. Long-term loans are similarly misused by agriculturists. Agricultural 
offic ers should advance them long-term loans as and when needed for land improvement. 

• They should not he given in lump sum. II the work is stopped, they should not 
be given further loans. Ia famine tracts, where there are consecutive had years, 
societies cannot be successful, and societies should not be started in such tracts. 
In my opinion Government should take up land improvement schemes, as the 
people in this district are not educated to take up land improvement schemes 
individually. 

The Dekklitt-'i Agriculturists’ P.elief Act should he amended. The definition 
of the ‘ Agriculturists ’ should be clearly put down in the Act as at present 
very few real agriculturists take advantage of the Act, and others take an undue 
advantage of the Aet.. The maximum rate of interest should also he laid down 
in the Aot. 

Ido not think pooling is possible for small cultivators. At present cultivators sell their 
produce individually when it is ready. There are cotton sale societies, tobacco sale society 
and general sale society. The management of the sale society should be expert. There 
should be facilities for marketing the produce, if the sale society is well-managed and 
gives more facilities than the facilities given by trader's, the agriculturists wil] cell their 
produce to the society. My experience in this part, of the Presidency is that the sale 
societies are generally not working satisfactorily. 

(The wttnesB withdrew.) 


Mr. S. S. PATEL of Sankeshwar. 

{Summary of Oral Evidence in Marathi.) 

l am paying an assessment of Its. 200. There is a good deal of hagayat land in the 
west of our taluka and also in the east of our taluka. Very few people Save money and 
when they do so, it is kept at home. It is only a few educated people in the town that 
go in for postal cash certifioatee, Also there are very few people in our taluka who take 
advantage of postal cash certificates. If there are facilities for depositing money in 
post offices even in villages where there arc no j>ost offices, people may avail themselves 
of Mich facilities. But it will be more convenient if such facilities are available in 
co-operative societies. There is one society in ,my village. There are 10 or 15 societies 
in our taluka and I have experience of these societies. The members do not get enough 
money and the instalments fixed are small in number. Also the penal interest is heavy. 
The members are not yet trained to make punctual repayments. As they do not get 
enough money, they go to sowcars. They do not get enough money because the limit 
is Its. 300. If these members arc redeemed of their old debts and if the society finances 
their current needs, their state will improve. If care is taken to give loans properly, 
occasions for exacting penal interest would not arise. The two principal crops on our 
side are sugarcane and chillies. Gur is sold in our own village through dahjh. 
Merchants come from outside and hay it. There is also a general sale society in our 
village. The sale society has not been of much good in our village hecause purchasers 
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(ft>nlc through dalcde and not direct to the society. Usually the purchaser Has his daltd 
and the seller has his tkdal. If the society itself were to be the daltd, ofie dotal will he 
thereby eliminated. Correct weighment is the chief advantage if the produce is «old 
through the sale society. Since purchasers do not' come direct to societies, the members 
cose confidence in societies and the buyers also offer them less price. There is not much 
vompetition amongst purchasers. Different weighnients and measures are used in our 
lillage now and it is necessary to standardize them. Grain purchased in the village 
is found wheat taken home to be appreciably less than what it would perhaps be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. N. SIDHANTI. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

For (current) agricultural needs the agriculturist lakes loans for seed, etc., from 
Government, from sowcurs, co-operative societies and from dalals. In most oases he 
offers security by pledging ornaments. 

For land improvements he takes loans from at meats occasionally, his usual souroe in 
this case is either Government ot society. 

Agriculture is not presently financed to a great extent by sawr.ars, most of the money 
oomiug from Government or societies. Dalals offer loans in advance on the condition 
of the agriculturist bringing his produce to him for sale. 

There are not many defects in the process of lending either hy Government or 
by societies. Trouble is experienced in the case of finance from tomtits. The Dekkhnn 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act deserves to be repealed, baud mortgage banks should ho 
established in every ialuka. Government should advance laecavi only through societies. 

The crops grown in our district mainly are—cotton, tobacco, wheat, jitar, gram and 
oil seeds. Chillies are also grown. Sale is effected usually through dalals. Experienced 
and capable agriculturists effect sales in person without depending on the dalals. For 
the benefit of small agriculturists it is needful to start sale societies. 

There is no difference observed in the price realised either by auction hy court 
or auction by Government for non-payment of assessment. Sale by private deed brings 
on a little less price than in ihe case of sale by auction. Price usually realised for land 
is about 100 to SOO times the assessment. 

The agriculturist is not much financed by any other agency than co-operative societies 
and Government. 

There should bo o land mortgage hank started for our district. It should advance 
loans on taking lands in possessory mortgage, should lease them out and alter realising 
the loan amount it should hand over the lands to the owner. It should ascertain from 
the mattoltddm that the land offered as security is owned by and is in possession of the 
borrower who mortgages it. 

Professional lender lends money at rates fr om Re. 1 to Its. it J per cent, per month. 
Loans are recovered cither by paid “ Collectors ” or by recourse to Court. In most cases 

Mr. C. N. Sitlhanti. 
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■where the debtor withholds payment b is moveable property ie eeiv-ed or hie land is taken 
possession of. If the debtor is a non-agriculturist, he is even threatened -with 
imprisonment. 

On account of repeated bad years small tenants have lost their lands and they have 
been reduced to the state of farm labourers. Lands have gone into the possession of 
non-agriculturists and it is not receiving as much attention as it. should- 

There are not many secondary industries in this part. Those in vogue arc oil-pressing, 
coir-making, Tope-making, selling butter and poultry-keeping. Co-operative societies 
can offer help to these and help the people. 

For want of large local deposits societies now have to depend mostly on central banks. 
These do not advance loans for more than five years' duration, which is not enough. There 
is no difficulty to secure short-term, loans in ordinary circumstances. Arrangements 
should be made to mate long-term finance available. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Marathi.) 

“ I have 300 to 400 acres of land. I cultivate them through, tenants. I have 30 
lores of bagayat land aud the rest is dry land. I have leased also some bugayal lands. 
1 grow sugarcane, chillies, cotton and plantains. The cost of cultivation for an acre of 
sugarcane will come to Us. 30 to Rs. 40. I do not pay any water charge. Us. 10 to 
Us. 15 will be required for manuring per acre, ' I do rot give artificial manure. Agricul¬ 
turists get money from Government, co-operative societies and from sowcarn. Jt is 
beneficial if they borrow from a society than either from Government or from sowgra. 
Tf they borrow from a co-operative society, the advantages are that they get the amount 
quickly, the interest is less and the amount is repaid by instalments. In my village 
people spend money for wells and for erecting bunds. We usually borrow for this pur¬ 
pose either from Government or from the society. There is plenty of room for land 
development. Some bunding work is going on in our tract but not with Government 
agency or help. If it is a famine tract, bunding is very useful. If finance is arranged 
for a long-term and at a reasonable rate of interest, this work can be undertaken. Taccavi 
is given at the rate of 6£ per cent, interest if obtained direct from Government aud <5| 
per cent, interest is charged if obtained through co-operative societies. People on our 
side are not willing to undertake co-operative bunding schemes; and each one must- 
have his own bunding scheme. More money could be spent on wells as well. It is not 
a fact that people on our aide borrow more because there is the society. Borrowings 
from societies become public.; and they are kept-secret from cowcare. The main reason 
w’hy people say that members borrow more from societies is because all the loans from 
societies to members are public. Such is not the case with souxarn. If sale societies 
are started, it will be much better for marketing of crops. Our crops axe sold through 
dalals. The price fixed depends upon the daictls. In the ease of cotton, the daluh side 
with owners of ginning factories. Tobacco, when sold, takes a long time to get- money 
from the bazar but a dnlal pays the money at once though at a Lesser rate. Cotton 
is sold either to the ginning factories or to some agents of merchants from Bombay. I 
do not think that the Cotton Transport- Act would be beneficial to the people here. 
Cotton in Bijapur and in our district is of the same quality and yet Bijapur cotton 
cannot he brought here. This harms the interests of growers in Bijapur. About 20 
khate.dars out of 300 bkatedars in our village have leased their lands and the burden oj 



indebtedness in the ease of otherf has increased. Long-term finance is required for land 
improvement and also for redeeming people from debts which they hove incurred. Half 
of our UtlvJca is famine-stricken and the other half is somewhat better. In the latter case 
though tho rents are very high and the assessment is also high, the condition on the 
whole is the same as elsewhere in the ialuka. Some people are going in for poultry 
breeding but it la not yet organized and some people are going in for rope-making. 
This is also not organized. This is due to their ignorance. Some financial help is neces¬ 
sary if they are to be organized. Marina sheep breeding has been partially successful 
in my taJuka." 

“ We have a co-operative society in oar village. There are many societies in our 
talaka. In times of famine people borrow both from gowcara and from co-operative 
societies. For marriage and other ceremonials they do not get sufficient money from 
societies and so they resort to borrowing outside. Thu6 their debts go on,increasing. 
The remedy lies in the society lending on a liberal scale. It is not a fact that they spend 
more for those purposes when they get money from the society. It is not my view that 
people get money more easily from societies than from eowcars. Certain facilities must 
be given to cultivators in times of famine and in that way only land can be prevented 
from passing into the hands of non-cultivators. Restricted tenure would diminish our 
credit and it is only when co-operative societies. Government and eowcarg join together, 
that the condition of agriculturists will bo improved. For this purpose, modification of 
the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act would be necessary. The sowcari system might 
remain to the benefit of a cultivator if the present difficulties are removed. In Indian 
States ordinarily the rate of interest is 0 per cent, and there is no Dekkhan Agriculturiste’ 
Relief Act. The rates of interest are not very high there. If the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act is modified it would be to the advantage of agriculturists. I havo no 
objection if certain exemptions in favour of agriculturists which are now contained in 
tho Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act arc removed in order to bring down the rate of 
interest charged by a gowc-ar. These concessions by themselves will not be enough. 
There should be also regulation for fixing the maximum Tate of interest. I am a member 
of the Tahika Development Association. No organized attempt tp have machinery 
for rope-making has been done through the Taluka Development Association.” 

“ The co-operative society should give lanavi at the same rate as Government charges. 
Co-operative societies should be the agency for this type of advance because they can 
keep proper watch over the use of loans. All societies have taken laccavi and so Tar as 
I am aware, they have been properly used. The local sowcarg appoint collectors to go 
to the houses of their debtors and press for recoveries. These men arc local people." 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. MUKUNDA NARAYAN DHOR of flerlee and Mr. RAYAPPA 
FAKIRAPPA KOLER of Nerlee (Tobacco dealers). 

MEMORANDUM. 

We, ton or twelve niahnrs deal in tobacco. Four or five of us join in a company and put 
in an initial capital of Rs, 200 or so. We supplement tbit capital with about ft to 4 
thousand rupees brought from outside. The trade season lasts from January.to tlie 
Messra. Hnknnda Nartajan Dior and Hayappa F«kirappn Koler. 
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and of March and we require finance til] ahout the close of April. All outside lean is 
sot from local xowcars on personal security. We pay interest on it at the rate of 18 
to 48 per cent. We do not go out of Nbrlee for loans since we cannot expect to get any 
from persons not knowing us personally. We do rtobhave to give security (of another 
person) nor. can wo offer any mortgage as we do not possess lands or ornaments. 
All loans are on personal credit. 

The total value j£ tobacco told by us annually goes up to Us. 20,000. We are able 
to command tobacco lor disposal without paying at. the outset from such agriculturists 
jis know us. To others we pay reasonable advances on produce handed over to ns. 
We take all tobacco to market and usually dispose of it in a week. 

If good price is not realised within' the peried, we store our tobacco and sell it to 
greater advantage in nue time. But we do not take it to dalalx or VI her merchants. 
We have not been acquainted with any sale society doing business in tobacco. If we 
can be assured of advances and of good prices being realised through it we would be 
ready to join the society. 

Occasionally we have to face losses. In such circumstances we pay interest to those 
of us that invest capital at the rates nsual in the market. 

Oral Evidence. 

[EmmnaTy of Oral Evidence in Haraiki.) 

“ We are from Nerlee. We own 5 acres of land each. We pay Rs. 3 andRs. 1 -K-0 land 
revenue assessment respectively. We trade in tobacco, in groups of four or six persons. 
We purchase it from our own village as well as from other villages. We purchase either 
the, standing crop or the crop after it it cut and collected. We bring it home, dry it 
aud take it to the bazar at Tvipant. In some eases we pay money and Some time we 
get it on credit. We borrow money from smoewrs. There are two or three sowcara 
in our village. Their rate of interest charged on our loans ranges from B to 12 per omit. 
Sometimes we have to pay 18 to 48 per cent, interest, hut the usual rate of interest is 
one rupee per month. We also sometimes change our .towears. We sell the tobacco 
to dalaU and also to people from Calcutta and other places where wc have our vakham 
through doled.®. The dalals give us money at once but we take it at a discount. If we 
sfell tobacco for Re. 100 they deduct about annas 8 or about a rupee from the value of 
every mauud. The value per uiaund of tobacco varies from Its. 8 to Rs. 10. Each of 
our vakhar is run by four to six people. About Rs. 400 worth of tobacco is sold every 
year. Sometimes we lose business because we do not get sufficient funds. We never 
care to get finance through a co-operative bank or society. If co-opcTative societies 
are started, we might get money from them at a lower rate of interest. All have lands 
in our village. We store our tobacco in temporary huts; and some people store it in 
their own houses. We are not paying any rent for storing tobacco. We do this busi¬ 
ness for three months in addition to our agriculture. Generally there is a profit in this 
business inspire of the heavy rate of interest we have to pay. We bring it from villages, 
powder it and sell it. Powdering is not an ordinary business. There is a little labour 
for powdering tobacco. Wc do not actually powder it but we cut it into small pieces. 
We sometimes powder it into chewing tobacco. If there is sno.e finance, we can push 
on with this side business of preparing chewing tobacco. . If finance to the extent of 
Rs. 20,000 is available, we can extend this business. Wc have only business fur four 
months. If money is available, we can sell powdered tobacco at Sangli, Poona, Bombay 
mo y 106—91 
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and at other plaoes. In that! case finance will be required throughout the year. 
After buying wholesale, we do our own grading. Our profit lies in the system of 
grading. We come In toueh with merchants from. Calcutta and Patna who come to 
Xipaui through dalah. We send our goods any place where we can get a good price. 
We do not. know any markets beyond Sangli and such nearer plaees in the 
Karnatek. 

We do not do this business individually but we do it jointly. This business is done 
by mahars also. Sometimes we store the tobacco in our village and occasionally in go- 
downs at Kipani. Wo do not borrow against- tbo tobacco that we kavo stored at Mipani. 
Occasionally we have to sufier a loss owing to the carelessness or frand on. the part of 
agriculturists and, therefore, we prefer to buy the harvesting crop. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Wednesday, the 10th February 19S0. 


Messrs, Af-ulcitndo Marayan Dhor and Eayappa Fakirappa Koler, 
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Pbesent : 

Mr. J. A. Madan, O.T.E., 1.0.8. (Chairman). 

Professor V. O. Kale. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. R. P. Massni (Secretary). 


Rao Bahadur B. A. PALEKAR, M.B.E., District Deputy Collector, 

N. D., Belgaurn. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

Question I.—The main source of obtaining funds for agricultural operations and 
improvements and also for other needs is the village money-lender who plays the 
biggest part in rural economy. Next in order come dalals (either local adatyaa or 
agents of big firms like Messrs. Rail iBros,} who advance money on the security of the 
agricultural produce, which has in such cases to be sold through their agency only, so 
that they can charge both dalali and interest. Then come the co-operative societies 
which lend, money to their members only and not to all agriculturists in their villages. 
These societies are few and far between and they hardly touch the fringe of the 
agricultural finance. In Belgaum district the number of members of such societies is 
about 21,000 awl the sum lent comes to about Rs. 10 lakhs. But the total number of 
agriculturists’ households may be estimated at 1,35,000 and the total amount required 
for current agricultural expenses alone, may be put down at about 10 millions. The 
part played by Government in the shape of laeeavi advances may be said to be very 
small, as the total sum advanced in an ordinary year does not exceed Rs. 50,000 in this 
district. There are no joint stock banks in this district and the branch of the Imperial 
Bank recently started at Belgaum has not yet extended its operations towards 
agricultural finance to any appreciable extent. 

The rate of interest varies from 10 per cent, per annum to 50 per cent, per annum The 
rate of interest is lower where the credit of thB borrower is sure. On big amounts 
the rate is generally 10 per cent, per annum, bn t in the cases of poorer classes and petty 
dealers the rate is exorbitant I may quote instances in a way of explanation. The 
town, of Nipani is a big trading centre in tobaooo. There is a class of petty dealers 
who take loans varying from Rs. 100 to 1,000, purchase tobacco, cure it and then sell it 
to wholesale dealers. They borrow monoy at 2 per cent, per month in about November, 
commence purchasing tobaooo in December and January, cure it in February to April 
and sell it in May dr June. Those persons pay interest at the rate of 24 per cent, per 



annum. The contention of the soti’CiwiB that he has to keep his money idle from June 
to November ; and so, he generally charges a higher rate. There is another class of 
poor ryots who borrow corn in about July or August and return it with 25 per e^nt, 
profit in December or January after reaping their harvest. This system is called 
ea-uiai. Here tile sowcar levies 25 per cent, profit for about six months or according 
to calculations 50 per cent, per year, Qf course this sort of transaction is going down 
but still it is in vogue in some villages. Mortgage of lands, pawning of oruamonts, 
standing crops, deposit of agricultural produce are the forms of securities. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies including Government. 
The net result has been that the village money lender who chielly dominates the situa¬ 
tion can take undue advantage of the illiteracy and helplessness o£ the rural masses. 
Farmers are, therefore, usually apathetic and laud improvement is not undertaken and 
carried on to the desired extant, as they are afraid that the benefit of theiT labour and 
capital might ultimately go to the soiixar. Further the high rate of interest, and the 
necessity of selling agricultural produce at a lower price tlirough creditor rfcdals also 
affect the agriculturist’s condition adversely, 

I would suggest the following remedies : — 

(1) The greatest importance is to be given to the spread of primary education 
among the masses; each and every village should have its elementary school. 

(2) Next comes the spread of the Co-operative Movement. Each village should 
have its society ; and where the population is large there should be more than one. 

(3) Land mortgage banka should be opened and these banks should lend money 
at low rates of interest and recover it in easy instalments. 

(4) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act should be amended so as to raise the, 
credit of the agriculturist and the accounts maintained by aouxars must be made open 
to inspection and clear to debtors by legislation. 

Question 2.—The main crops in this district are rice, juar, cotton, tobacco, 
groundnut, gur, chillies, etc. Rice and jua r are mostly consumed locally and the rest are 
exported to a considerable extent. 

The present system of marketing is disadvantageous to the agriculturists. The local 
petty traders residing in villages and the dalals or commission agents residing in chief 
centres of trade get all the profits. The smaller ryots sell their produce to the local petty 
traders but those who have big stock generally take it themselves to the daluls. In 
some eases the produce has to be sold to the dalals only, whenever previous loans are 
due to them. Sometimes the. village money-lender purchases the produce for his debts 
at rates disadvantageous to the agriculturists. 

It will thus be seen that there is no co-operative eifort in marketing the produce. Co¬ 
operative banks and sale societies should manage to open warehouses and to advance 
the necessary funds to the agriculturists at the harvesting time on the security of pro¬ 
duce brought and deposited in warehouses. 1'or want of such co-operative effort the 
agriculturists lose much as they have to sell their produce at lower rates prevailing at 
the harvesting time. Every one is waiting till then ; the agriculturist has to pay 
his sint'car ; he ha3 to pay his cloth merchant who has advanced clothes to him during 
the year ; he has to pay land revenue ; and he has to meet several other items .kept 
waiting till then, So if he gets credit facilities from co-operative banks and sale 
MaO Bahadur B. -4. Pahkar. 
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Societies at the harvesting time, his agricultural produce can be sold later on at 
advantageous rates. 

At present tlio village petty traders generally obtain advances from the dtilah and 
agents residing in towns who in their turn obtain advances from Bombay and other big 
places of trade (Madras and Calcutta). 

For internal remittances the following are taken advantage of:— 

(1) Remittance transfer receipts in favour of co-operative banks and supply bills 

to the public issued by Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

(2) Currency telegraphic transfers given by the Imperial Bank at the instance, of 

Deputy Controller of the Currency. 

(3) HurtdU issued by co-operative urban and district central banks. 

(4) ffundis issued by private firms, and merchants. 

Question 3.—Value of land differs according to its situation, facilities of irrigation, etc. 
There is very little difference between the value realized in the case of auction for non¬ 
payment of revehue and sale by court decree. The Collector sells the land of both kinds. 
Generally the Rales hv private negotiations get a higher value and particularly «o when 
the mortgagee himself purchases the land. But generally the document contains only 
the face value as the accumulated interest of the mortgage plays an important part in 
the sum total. 

The values per acre of different sorts of land are as under ;— 

Jl>aya-< Rs. 50 to 000. 

Bagayal Rs. 700 to 2,000. 

Rice Rs. 300 to 1,000. 

Question 4.—The only legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural holdings 
in this district is watan tenure, but this can be cured by obtaining the sanction of the 
Commissioner. Such sanction is actually obtained at present for mortgaging land with 
co-operative societies and there would be no difficulty for obtaining similar sanction for 
mortgaging it with land mortgage or agricultural banks. There are no such banks at 
present in this district. Long-term credit is given in a few cases now by the co-operative 
societies with the help of the iae.cavi grant placed at the disposal of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Bank, but the amount so advanced is small. In the circumstances, land mort¬ 
gage banks which wouldgivc long-term loans at low rates ofinterestare absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The working capital of such banks should be derived from all the three sources 
viz., deposits, funds from central institutions and debenture bonds. The banks should 
pay interest at 5 per cent, to depositors and purchasers of bonds and charge at 6^ per¬ 
cent, to the agriculturists. There should be no penal interest. The debenture bonds 
should be guaranteed by Government both for principal and interest. The management 
should rest with a board, half the members of which should be elected by sharers, 
depositors and central institutions, and the remaining half should be nominated by 
Government and they will keep watch over the business of the banks and see that 
Government does not incur loss. 

1 have no suggestions to make about the improvement of the Record of Rights. The 
recoveries of the bank’s debts in ordinary and default eases can be done in the’same way 
as is done in the case of co-operative societies. 



QuiiSpon 5,—It is no doubt necessary to ascertain the"exact, extent of the existing 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes. Hi is entails a detailed enquiry in typiool 
villages by expert investigators. So far as I know no such enquiry has been made by an 
expert in this district. Any data which might have been collected by untrained hands 
cannot bo relied on. Debts are incurred for all purposes mentioned in (a) to [j) and 
ate largely due to professional money-lenders and in a small measure to co-operative 
societies. Further it is difficult to ascertain the amount of debt concealed in the amount 
of judicialsale to circumvent tho provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 
Unless detailed enquiries by experts are instituted, it is not possible to ascertain all the 
particulars required. I may, however, state that in my opinion nearly 3/5 of the agri¬ 
cultural population is iu debts for some reason or other. 

Tho rates of interest charged have already been stated above and need not be repeated. 
Indebtedness is responsible for the ohangc of ownership in the majority of transfers and 
there is reason to believe that many a farmer is turned into a mere tenant. The conditions 
in irrigated tracts are deoidediy better in this respect than in ordinary tracts and they 
are worst in the famine zone. This process is certainly rendering the actual cultivator 
pessimistic and takes away from him the incentive to produce more and to improve his 
land. 

Questions 0 anl> 6A.—The following subsidiary industries allied or supplementary 
to agriculture are found in this District. 

(1) .RrcE-MlLLlNG-.—This is carried on by band in all villages in which rice is 
to grown. There are only 3 mills driven by engine power. 

(2) Gup. making. —The area under sugarcane is considerable in Obikodi, Hukeri, and 
Bail Hongal lalukas and is increasing in Belgaum and Khaoapur and Uokak talukas. 
Our making is generally carried qn by every sugarcane gardener by means of local 
labour. 

(3) Coraox OIN.N bulks. —There are ginning and pressing factories in all the lulukai 
in which cotton is grown and they give work to many for about 3 to 1 months. 

(I) Gabuen Fsonuoi.—Vegetables are grown to a considerable extent at Belgaum 
and villages round about. Betel-leaves are grown in Chikodi. Sugarcane is grown 
in several talukun as already stated. 

I would suggest that, the following subsidiary industries should be introduced : — 

(1) Dairy palming.—T t ia not carried on at any place in a systematic manner. 
Co-operative dairies should bo started wherever possible. Butter business, if carried 
on ou co-operative lines, would greatly benefit the agriculturists. 

(2! Hand spinning.—T hough this is bv itself uneconomical, it can be helpful os u 
subsidiary industry to be carried on by the agriculturists in leisure timeandmoS season. 

(3) Poultry farming. 

(4) Cattle breeding on improved lines. 

f5) Sheep breeding ou improved lines, 

(G) Hand-weaving, —The agriculturists should be induced to undertake this in off 
season. At present only weaving classes do it. 

(7) Weaving of kamblin and rugs. 

(8) Carpet weaving (gudars also). 

(0) Cane and bamboo work. 
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(10) Sericulta.ce in parts of the district. 

(11) Fruit-growing. 

(12) Preparing articles of perfumery as in Kckeri. 

(13) Preparing bangles as in Ghodgeri, in Hukeri talul-a. 

(14) Groundnut and oil mills. 

In introducing all these subsidiary industries, the initiative must be taken by 
Government in the Department of Industries. These industries do not need much 
oapital and there will be no difficulty for securing market as there is always a demand for 
suoh commodities. What is wanted is some training and guidance by opening mode- 
farms and industrial schools. 

Question 7. —There aTe no joint stock hanks in this district and So there is no competi¬ 
tion between such banks and eo-operative banks. I-understand that there is some sort 
of competition between the newly opened branch of the Imperial Bank and the 
co-operative banks at Belgaum, the results of which are to be keenly watched. 

The Co-operative Movement has on the whole benefited the agriculturists and also 
small traders. I am not prepared to say that it has done so everywhere. It has amelio¬ 
rated the condition of the agriculturists wherever its principles have been really under¬ 
stood and brought into actual foroe by selfless workers. Instances, however, are not 
wanting in which the village societies have gone into the management of undesirable 
persons with bad results. The whule thing depends on the way in which the societies 
are worked. The illiteracy of the agriculturists comes in the- way here also and it is 
absolutely necessary that the managers of the societies should be reliable persons who 
would guide them properly and inculcate in them the real principles of the Movement, 
Then and then only will the Movement he able to do real good to the agricul¬ 
turists. Otherwise the societies will only be additional glorified somars. 

Question d. —The agriculturist has lost his credit by the provisions of the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act aud it has given him chances to be dishonest. Thu Law 
Courts have held even cases of sales by agriculturists to be mortgages ana the Courts 
are empowered to grant very small instalments in repayment. The costs of reeoverv 
through the Civil Courts have enormously increased aud the procedure is much dilatory. 
The sowcar has to spend much and has to wait for a long time to get back his money. 
The result has bean that the sowcar does not rea dily advance money on simple murlgage 
bonds as he formerly used to do. Pagady system, that is obtaining a bond for much 
more sum than the amount actually advanced, has been introduced by the sowcar to 
safeguard all his losses. So long as the relations of the sowcar and the debtor are 
cordial, there is no trouble, but if the sowcar has to go to the Civil Court, lie tries to 
exact money according to his bond. The debtor is Turned. This is all due to the loss 
of credit of the debtor. 

In my opinion the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act should be amended in such 
A manner as to raise the credit of the agriculturists. 

SECTION III. 

At present the means and institutions for encouraging savings and investment 
habit are:— 

(1; Postal savings bank. 

(2) Postal cash certificates. 
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(3) Life insurance companies and provident funds. 

I 

(4) Co-operative bants and societies. 

The educated non-aericultnral classes take advantage of all these four. No. 4 is being 
taken advantage of by agriculturists also to a small extent and it is necessary that they 
should, bo induced to increase this habit. As a matteT of fact the Jain and Liugayat 
cultivators of this district generally save some thing but invest it in the form of ornaments, 
while the Maratlia cultivator is rather backward in Mia respect. Of late, Brahmins are 
also taking to agriculture on improved lines and their savings also arc to some extent 
hoarded in gold. Systematic propaganda to induce all these classes to acquire the habit 
of investment is necessary. Perhaps the French Premium Bond System might be useful 
at least in the beginning in attracting the-capital uow hoarded in gold or silver or buried 
underground. Another suggestion which I would make in this respect is that the cash 
price of the postal cash certificates should he brought down to Rs. 7-8-0 for the face 
value of Rs. 10 and that the holder thereof should secure 8 per cent, interest throughout. 

Oral Evidence. 

15428. The Chairman: lfao Bahadur Palekar, you are the District Deputy 
Collector in charge of the Northern Division ?—Yes. 

15429. Which talukas are in your charge ?—Athni, Chibodi, Hnkeri and Ookak. 

15430. May T taka it that the economio condition of these lalukas is different ?— 
Athni and Gokak are famine zones, and Ghikodi and Hnkeri are said to be immune from 
famines. 

15431. Are there mainly small landholders in your charge f—Yes. 

15432. Ate there a certain number of big landholders ?—Yes. 

15433. Speaking generally, what is the economic condition of small holders ? Tak¬ 
ing a number of years, are they in u position to make both ends meet and pave ?—Most 
of them are in debts. 

15434. Are they in debts because of their economic condition or because they spend 
a lot on ceremonial occasions ?—That also might be one of the causes. 

15435. Is there any bagayai land in these taluka* 1 —Yea. 

15436. Are the people of bagayat land better off ?—Yes. 

15437. Do you think that there is a possibility of extending wcil irrigation in these 
tracts ?—Yes; Mr. Lowsley had made some survey and had suggested irrigation works 
in Athni taluka. 

15438. If there is no irrigation in Athni and in other parts where there is no irriga¬ 
tion possible, is any land going out of cultivation, or are people boootuing more and more 
indebted '!—They are more and more indebted. 

15439. Is there much land cultivated by tenants ?—A fair proportion. 

15440. Is that because there are absentee landlords or because people prefer to give 
their land on lease because there aro large landholders ?—Particularly on account oi 
absentee landlordism and partly because of big landholders. 

15441. We were told in the neighbouring districts of Dharwar that one of the causes 
of indebtedness has been the larger rental these tenants have to pay. Is that the case 
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here ?—At least not in famine nones: they hare to pay fair rent. I cannot say about 
other i-dukns. There has not been much difference in rents in recent years as compared 
with previous years. It miaht be in Dkarvar. 

15442. You say in your statement that firms like Ralli Brothers finance agricul¬ 
turists 1 —That is not here ; it might be in Dkarwar. 

15443. You say that the part played by Government in the shape of taccavi advances 
is email ?—Yes; here it is not more than fifty thousand a year. 

15444. Do you think that Government, should undertake this business?—No; it 
should be done through co-operative societies as far as possible. Bigger amounts should 
be placed at the disposal of the Provincial Bank for distribution through co-operative 
societies. 

15445. We had evidence that distribution through these banks is small because 
they have no agencies ?—The district central bank should be utilised. 

15445. As the rule stands, the application has to pass through so many 
agencies ?—That procedure is cumbrous ; I think it might be slackened. 

15447. Do you think the banks might ho authorised directly to enquire into the 
applications and advance loans, or do you think some technical advice is necessary '— 
Technical advice is necessary, especially in big schemes. 

15448. Not for small schemes ?—People know small improvements, and therefore 
it is not necessary to consult agricultural experts for small schemes. 

15449. Is there much co-operation between the Agricultural Department, the Revenue 
Department and'thc Co-operative Department so far as the question of land improve¬ 
ment is concerned ?—Very little; we are not consulted at all. 

13450. Do you advanoe any money directly for land improvement ?—Yes. 

15451. Do you consult the Agricultural Department- ?—Unless it is a big scheme, 
we do not. 

15452. You say that, the rate of interest- in t-he case of petty dealers is exorbitant. 
Do you mean that petty dealers have to pay a high rate of interest on loans borrowed 
by them 1 —Yes. 

15453. Are these petty dealers, who bay tobacco?—Yes, and also other-classes. 

15454. Do they do,(he same business ?—They boy tobacco and soil in in the month 
of May or .Tune. There arc big tobacco cakhtin. They buy tobacco, dry it and then 
sell it in many villages surrounding Nipani. 

15455. Are you familiar with the system of marketing of tobacco in Nipani ?—Not 
quite. 

13456. Is it a fact that the purchaser docs not pay for weeks and sometimes for 
months ?—I do not think. 

15457. You refer in your statement to the question of pawning of ornaments. In 
some countries, like the Dutch East Indies and Java, there are pawnshops run by 
Government and the result has been that people can get loans at cheaper rates of 
interest by pawning not only gold and silver but other articles on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, Government is making a fair amount of revenue.. Do you think the 
system of pawnshops is possible here ?—I do not think it should be resorted to. 
The Imperial Bank gives money ut the low rate of interest. 

HO Y 10(5—92 
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15458. This pawnshop is meant for small people 7—Why should it not he leit to 
private enterprise : 

15450. In those countries it was found that private enterprise meant a very high 
Tate of interest and it was on that account that Government introduced these pawn¬ 
shops and reduced the rate of interest and at the Saule time made a profit for itself. The 
question is whether Such a system would bo possible here or would be desirable 7—It 
is rather difficult to pronounce an opinion upon it, especially when we find that in many 
cases the ornaments are not of pure gold and' pure silver, and there might, be some losses. 

15460. Cheating ?—Yes. 

15461. Have you any idea as to what the money-lenders charge iii a village on the 
seourity of ornaments 7—8 to 9 per cent. 

15462. It is a lower rate 7—Yes. 

15463. Do the better class of cultivators here hold their produce for some time in 
rvrder to get better prices 5—Big landholders do so. 

15404. Are there sufficient godown facilities in the market plareH 7—No. 

15405. If there were sufficient facilities and if there were some scheme for advanoing 
loans against security of produce, do you think many people would take advantage oi 
it 7—Yes. 

15460. Even the small cultivators 7—Yes. 

15407. In places like Nipani, are there sufficient facilities for people who want 
finance 7—No. 

16468. Where do they borrow from ?—From money-lenders and Chijarg. They 
charge a high rate of interest. 

15469. Why is the rate so high 7 Is, it because there is no competition ?—There, 
is not much competition. And the aoiccarsays that hiB money remainsidle forsix months, 
and that is why he charges a high rate of interest. 

15470. When is the money utilised 7—From Decern ber to June they want it in Nipani. 
In other places it is wanted during the cotton season from March to June. 

15471. From June to December the money is again required by agriculturists. 
How can he say that it is idle f—That is only an excuse. The money does not 
actually remain idle with him. He lends it again at bavai. 

15472. Is there much land under Ji cUati tenure here 7—Yes. 

15473. Can it be alienated 7—Yea; it can be alienated. 

15474. Do these landholders find it difficult to raise money 7—No; even we give 
them permission to borrow from co-operative Societies. 

15475. Not from outside 7—No; but the money-lender takes the risk. It is after 
all a speculation. 

15476. Yuu say that there is reason to believe that many a farmeT has turned into a 
tenant. Do you think there are other statistics on the Revenue records to show' to what 
extent land is passing from these farmers to absentee landholders 7—We have not been 
able to collect these statistics for a period of years, and it has not been done for the last 
qui nquennium. 

15477. Are the figures available for previous quinquennium 7—Yes. 
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,1547s. Are they reliable ?—1 cannot eay. Now we will get reliable figiireB, because 
we are now classifying each and every, item. 

15479, So the Revenue records would not be an index to show to what extent land 
is passing from, the hands of agriculturists to non-agriculturists ?—Not lor the present 
not till the next quinquennium.- 

15480. As regards the subsidiary industries, you say that there are three rice mills 
driven by engine power. Is this industry likely to grow 1—Yes. 

15481. Is Jitr-making paying here 7—Certainly. 

15482. Inspite of the fall in prices 7—Yes. 

15483. Are there any difficulties about marketing yu*' here ?—It is sent to Kolhapur. 

15484- Is it sent by the producers themselves 7—By daldls of Niparii and other 
places. It comes through petty dealers as in the case of other crops. 

15485. You suggest other side industries. Is much of poultry farming carried out 
here 7—No; some castes would not do it. 

15486. Certain quantity is sent from here to Bombay 7—Yes, eggs are sent. 

16487. Is sericulture tried here 7—No; if tried, it might be successful. 

15488- Is preparation of bangles likely to survive 7—Yes; it has been running for 
twenty years. 

1648S). Was there not Some difficulty about fuel 7—That has been Solved. 

16490. You refer lo the competition between tiio newly opened hraneheB of the 
Imperial Bank and the co-operative hanks at Bclgaum. What is this competition 7 
Is it for advances against produce 7-—Advances against ornaments and also against 
produce. They advance at six per cent, on ornaments. 

13191. Is not competition better for the trade 7—Certainly from the point of view of 
trade it is better. But the money of our co-operative societies remain idle. 

15492. You say that co-operative societies have on the whole benefited the agricul¬ 
turists, but in some village societies the management is not good. Can you suggest any 
remedies 7—It is rather difficult to suggest. It all depends on the workers we find in 
each a.ud every village. 

15493. Do you think there should be selection of good membpr3 7—Yes ; but others 
might como in. Kven though we want to bring in good men, other undesirable men come 
iu and sometimes we arc helpless. 

15494, Do you think that some control should he exercised by the Department 7— 
Perhaps the union might he entrusted with the work. The Department should not take 
up this unpleasant work. 

15495. We weTe also told that in this district almost every society has factions 7— 
Yos, mostly. 

15496. Arc these due to political reasons 7—-Not- political hut village factions based on 
personality, 

16497. Only village personality 7—Village personality and district personality too. 

15498. Are these factions of recent origin 7—Wo might say the village factions are 
from the beginning. 



ii&SJtf. You iaust Lave visited villages where there are co-operative societies v— 
Yea. 

15500. Have you had complaints from the societiea that on account of factions 
members ot one party suffered t—Members of other faction are not admitted. 

15501. Would you suggest the formation of a separate Society for the other party ?— 
One such had to bo formed in one village- 

1550d. Do y:iu think it would be a desirable procedure '■—It wmuld be belter if we. 
could induce them to form one. society only ; but sometimes it. is found impossible. 

15503. In how many cases do yon think that this occurs that members of the other 
party are not admitted ?—In most of the villages. 

15504. fs there a danger that after a new society is formed there will be factions 
again and some of them might want a third society S—I cannot say whether there will 
be any danger or not. 

15505. Do you know it postal savings banks or postal cash certificates arc being 
very much used by agriculturists \—No ; only the middle class use them. 

15506. Would the starting of postal savings banks or giving facilities for depositing 
in postal savings banks to villages where there are no such savings banks increase the 
deposit by agriculturists ?—I do not think so. 

15507. What is the best way in which people could be induced to make their savings 
in soino banks or societies ?—Propaganda is the only method. Even now in co-opera¬ 
tive societies their deposits arc very small. 

15508. Docs the hoarding habit exist in this district 1 —We cannot say to a large 
extent. 

15509. Do they bury gold ?—No ; they bury only ornaments. 

15510. Da they not deposit their savings in banks ?—To a certain extent they do. 

15511. But they prefer investing in gold ornaments than in banks ?—Yes. 

15510. Mr. Karna-t : Speaking about these co-operative societies, have these Societies 
themselves been the cause of creating feuds whore there was none before 1 —There are 
no feuds, hut they are only factions. They do not go to the length of fighting. 

15513. Has this spirit of faction been accentuated by the emotion for power—No, 
I do not think so. 

15514. You say that instances aro not wanting ill which village societies have gone 
into undesirable hands. Are. such instances preponderating 7—No. Some instances 
have come to the notice of the Department and the Department, has been doing its best 
to eradicate such methods of societies but. sometimes they found themselves helpless. 

15515. Would you go to the length of saying that if there are such instances and if 
any control cannot be exorcised over them, the best method would be to cancel them 
rather than to allow them to create troubles 7—Yes. If they cannot be induced by the 
supervising agencies or other agencies to mend matters, it is better to cancel them. 

15516. Rather than allow within the Movement such eye-sores ?—Yes, because- they 
bring the Movement into discredit. 

15517. About small holdings, have you noticed in your experience that men having 
small holdings are proportionately heavily indebted as compared with men with fairly 
good size holdings f—Yea ; they also go into debt. 

Rw Bahadur B. A. PaUkar. 
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1551S.. But as a matter of fact their economic holding should not drive them into 
debt 7— No. On account of marriages and other things, they also incur debts; but 
they should not have incurred debts. 

1551th Similarly have you noticed any eo-relation between irrigated holdings and 
indebtedness, i.e., if the man has some method of irrigation, is he proportionately lest 
indebted ?—Yes; The economic condition is better. 

13520. That is to say, lie can overcome the temptation lu go into debt if lie has the 
incentive of getting water and doing something 7—Yes. 

15521. About these rice milts and such like industries, is there any agency to makca 
survey of tho district t—There is no agency at present unless the district bank takes up 
the work. 

15522. If for the information of the people a survey has to hr done, in suitable centres, 
which would he the best, agency 7—I say that the Department of Industries should 
undertake this work. At present in Hukori the Industries Department has opened a 
regular weaving schtoh Similarly they should undertake the survev and also open 
farms or schools wherever necessary. 

15523. We are talking of an estimate of finance for a district from the agricultural 
point of view. If a similar estimate for a district were to be done, do you think 
the Direct or of Industries should bo tbe proper agency ?—Yes. As regaida the subsidiary 
industries, the Revenue Department may give help but it will not be able to see whether 
a particular industry ca rt be profitably started in any particular locality and so on. This 
will be within the sphere of the Industries Department. 

15024. Certain industries probably may not be within the technical knowledge of 
the Industries Department. either 7—In that case exports will have to be obtained for 
surveying just as they have exports for finding out irrigation facilities, etc. You know 
that IVIr. Louvlcy was put oil special work for finding out the irrigation facilities in famine 
zones. So some experts will have to be appointed. 

15625. Wo were told that there is a possibility for more rice mills. This may fall 
within the special knowledge of the Director of Industries but where there is scope for 
cattle breeding on a largo scale it might fall within the knowledge of the Agricultural 
Department. So who should be the central agency 7—As tho whole tfcirig relates to 
subsidiary industry, the. Industries Department should be the main department, and 
take the help of other departments as regards matters for which that department will 
bo suitable. 

15526. You have heard sonic suggestions that the system of Record of Rights could 
bo improved, whereas your opinion is that it has reached a stage where no further 
improvement is possible ?—I do not say so. 1. say let the village ofiiccrs have some rest. 
We changed it so often and so it is much better that there should be no changes for ten 
years. Very recently we introduced changes. Some suggestions might be fortlicoming 
but for the timo being lot them have some rest. 

15527. About those different markets, for instance., for gw within your district or 
round about your district and for a larger demand from outside Bombay, do you suggest 
any method of having something like an information bureau for the benefit of 
merchants ?—Yes, there should be one central bureau. 

10526. Will it be advantageous 7—Yes. 
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15529, You halve spoken about these French premia bond system. What i3 the 
advantage even supposing Government were to employ this mothod ?—Perhaps it might 
attract capital. 

15530. This has an element of lottery about it?—No. Everyman; is certain ol 
getting his money. 

15531. Do you. say that the spirit of lottery should be fostered t—No. 

15532. Mr. V. L. Mehta: You say “In my opinion the Dekkh.au Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act should be amended in such a manner as to raise the credit of the 
agriculturist”. What definite section would you suggest should be amended ?—Section 
10 (A) should be amended. 

15533. In adoption to it, would you like to have some additional legislation making 
soutcars ’ accounts open to inspection ?—Yes. 

15534. Will it be acceptable to so wears and local bankers ?—Perhaps it might not 
be acceptable, but in the interest of agriculturist debtors it is, I think, necessary. 

15535. We are told that at present accounts are maintained in a proper lorm and 
ar© available to their clients for their inspection ?—YeB. 

15536. They are open to inspection even to-day, are they not ?—There is nothing 
to compel him to show it. 

15537. You would like. to have some element of compulsion to show his 
accounts 1 —Yes'. 

15538. You have not a regular branch of the Imperial Dank in this place ?—Nog 
not like the one conducted at HubU. 

15539. A suggestion has been made to this Committee that instead of opening 
branches of the Imperial Bank further, some recognised indigenous bank or bankers 
should be appointed as the agents of the Bank who should carry on the Bank’s business 
after giving the security to the Bank. Do you think that this kind of arrangement 
is practicable either at Bolgaum or at important commercial centres like Nipani t —1 do 
not know the rules of the Imperial Bank and, therefore, I cannot give you any 
information on this point. 

15540 The idea, is t.hat they would conduct business according to the existing rules 
of the Imperial Bank but his pita of having a paid staff, the work can be done on a 
commission 'basis. This is the main idea, the lines of business remaining the 
same ?—I say that the rules of the Imperial Byik of India arc not known to me and, 
therefore, I cannot give you any information on this point. 

15541. You have a fairly large number of urban banks in the four talukas with which 
you are intimately conneoted ?—Yes. 

15542. Do you think that they have any touch with the local bankers or shroffs ?— 
No, not to the desired extent. 

15543. Would you like them to have still closer touch with these people ?—Yes. 

15544. Is it possible to establish such contact ?—In some places it can be done, but 
they will have to be induced. 

15545. Inducement for whom -For the indigenous bankers to come in. 

15546. You refer to urban banks doing hundi business, arranging for remittance 
by means of hundis and so on. Do indigenous bankers appreciate this kind of business 
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done by urban banks or do they -think that urban banks intrude in their sphere of this 
work f—I am not able to express any opinion about it. 

15547. We were told yesterday that in some neighbouring Native States territory, 
the lending rate of interest is much lower than the prevailing rate in the Belgaum 
district. Canid you say whether this is a fact ?—I do nut know. 

16648. There is a suggestion made to us that fur payment of dues Government might 
accept cheques of co-operative or other banks instead of payments in cash. Bo you 
think this is reasonable ?—Unless I consider this point 1 cannot give you an off hand 
expression. It might interfere with land revenue recovery. 

15549. The idea boing credit is to be given aftei* the cheque is collected ?—It will 
have to be considered from several points of view. 1 cannot give you an off hand opinion. 

16650. Professor Kale : With regard to the investment of savings of middle classes, 
would you favour the issue by Government of what are known as savings certificates 
which will be repayable either in ordinary money or in gold. After all, these people 
invest their savings , in gold because they want gold. If sueh certificates are issued 
assuring people that they will either get gold or money and which would carry on 
interest, do you think, they would like to invest their savings J—This may be tried. 

15651. With regard to the land improvement you suggest that laccavi should be 
granted to cultivators through co-operative societies?—Yes. 

15552. But as you are aware co-operative societies are to be formed only in a portion 
of a total number of villages and in that, ease will it be necessary that, government agency 
should continue to help those people who are not members of societies ?—Yes. Side 
by side, it will have to be continued. 1 have suggested also laud mortgage hanks for 
the same purpose. 

15553. Even inspite of these two agencies, Government will have to maintain its own 
agency ?—Yes. 

16554. And improve its methods so as to facilitate the granting of loans ?— 
In what way ? 

15605. There Is a complaint to-day that money is not made available in time and 
there is delay ?—In the case of the Revenue Department, there can be no delay. In the 
oase of loans through co-operative banks perhaps there is some delay because it has to 
go to several officers and several persons before it can be sanctioned. But here the 
mamlatdur goes and makes a report and then the loan is sanctioned. 

15556. You think this is properly done in the case of the Revenue Department ?— 
Yes. 

15557. And if there is any complaint about them, it is baseless ?—There may be 
some complaints but if there is prbpor supervision, there should not be- such 
complaints. 

15558. You said that village factions have been of very long-standing ?—Yes, 

15559. I should like to know how the village affaiTS were being satisfactorily managed 
in the past in a co-operative spirit inspite of these factions ; and they have now become 
troubles because, as you are aware, more things have been managed in the village ?— 
Now also they are managing but those are personal factions based, upon some 
personalities and they do not go to the extant of creating any row. Their personal 
jealousy is as to whose rule should predominate in the village. 

15560. But such jealousies must have been there in the past also and they did not 
come, in the way of any of the village co-operative works just as maintaining tanks, 
etc. The villagers haye co-ordinated with one another inspite of factions but how is- 
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it now that factions have become serions in the ease Df the Cd-operitive Movement! 
How can it he accounted for ?■—I cannot give yon the reasons but the facids there. 

13561.. The Chairman : Is it in the ease of tlie Co-operative Movement or is it as 
regards the question about maintaining tanks ?—As the tank is necessary for the whole 
village such personalities do not come there. They do eo-operate but as regards theae 
co-operative societies, etc., they have some power in the village and, therefore, the 
party 'who is in power in that particular village societies tries not to take members 
from the other factions, but as regards village tanks or as regards any ether objects 
which are necessary for the benefit of the whole village, these factions do not come in 
the way even now. 

15G62. T)o you think that the present system of maintaining-the Record of Rights 
is satisfactory. We have heard complaints that entries are not properly made. Is 
there proper supervision ?—J say in my sub-division there is propeT supervision. 

15503, I am placing before j'ou the complaints that we have heard but not about 
this district ?■—May be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

THE BELGAUM DISTRICT CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD., 

Belgaum. 

Replies to the Questionaire. 

■SECTION I. 

Question 1.—The local ncmrar finances the Indian agriculturists to a very large extent. 
He lends for all sorts of purposes. {Roth for abort and long periods.) Rales vary 
from 9 to 25 per cent. 

The nature of tho security taken differs much. It takes the form of- - 

(a) Promissory Note. 

(6) Mortgage of laud. 

(<■) Deposit of gold, ornaments. 

(d) Conditional sale of land by. the borrower that the same is to bo resold after 

repayment of the loan. 

2. In villages where there are societies the needs of tiro members are met by the 
co-operative societies to some extent. The societies generally lend for current agricultural 
purposes, hut if the security is adequate, loans for land improvement and old debt 
redemption are also granted. 

The co-operative, sale societies make advances against standing crops and also 
against the security of the actual goods— 

(or) Bail-Hougul Cotton Side Society, T.t.d. 

( b) Nipani Tobacco Sale. 

(e) Sankcshvar General Sgle. 

(d) Nan dead Agr. Produce Sale. 

The co-operative urban hanks and joint stock companies also finance the 
agriculturists inasmuch us they lend against, the security of the agricultural produce 
(lending on godown system)— 

(a) Tho P- U. C. C. Bank, Ltd., Belgaum. 

lb) Cokak Urban Bank Ltd., Gokak. 

(c) Union Bank of Bijapur and Sholapur, Album. 

The Belgaum District Central Co-operative Bank, Lid, 
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3, The third agency which finances the agriculturists is the agents oi the firms and 
companies like Volkurt Bros., Rally Bros., Mathuradas &'Co., etc, 

4. The fourth agency is that ot indigenous bankers who finance through the adatyas 
or general commission agents. 

6. The Imperial Bank of India also fiuanoes the agriculturists at Belganm and 
Bail Hongal. 

6. The Government also finances the agriculturists by advancing tarcavi loans 
(whioh are long-term loans for land improvement of permanent nature). Finance of 
the Belgauffi District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., as on 31st .January 1H31>— 

Loans to Agricultural Societies .. .. .. 588,000 

Urban Banks and Sale Societies .. .. 67,000 

'/'meant .. .. .. .. .. 66,000 

Question 2.— The Principal crops of this district are— 

Crops having Foreign Market Crops having Home Market. 

Cotton, Tobacco, Groundnuts, Myrobalan, Rice,(rwi', Wheat, Chillies, Juar, etc. 

etc. 

The agencies financing the above crops are those that are described n answer to 
question No. 1. 

There is a great scope for especially eo-oporative sale societies to take up The work 
of pooling the produce and marketing the same. 

The finance of export crops is very well organised and the operations also are on a 
very iargo scale. There being a wide market and the existence of keen competition, 
both these factors enable the agriculturist to get better prices for his goods and also 
timely finance, while in the latter case the conditions are the r everse, the market is. limited, 
the financing agencies are not well organised, their resources arc limited. Prevalence of 
high lending rates adversoly affects the interest of the agriculturists. There arc ilo well 
organised marketing agencies for these crops, henoe there is large scope for co-operative 
sale societies to work in this direction. 


Question 3.—In waterless tracts where rainfall is scarce— 


black soil fetches 
red or sandy soil 
Where rainfall is adequate— 
black noil fetches 
red or sandy soil 
In rioe growing tracts— 
red soil fetches 
black soil 


Rs; 100 to 200 per acre. 
Rs. 25 to 76 per acre. 

Rb. 600 to 1,500 per acre. 
Rs. 100 to 300. 

Rs. 300 per acre. 

Rs. 600 to 1,500. 


In the case Of sale by Government auction for non-payment of revenue the price 
realised is as. 8 to as. 10. 


While in the case of sale by Court decree .. per rupee os. 8 to p.s. 12. 

Question 8.—The operations and effects of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
have been described in answer in question No. 4. 

The said Act should altogether be abolished. The applicability of the Usurious 
Loans Act rested with the Court and if the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Aot is 
abolished, recourse will necessarily he had to the Usurious Loans Act, 
juo T 106—03 



Question 7.v— As far as this Central Baal: is concerned, there is no relation between 
this bank and any other joint stock bank or the Imperial Bank of India Or bvbu 
indigenous banks. 

The difficulties mat by this bank in financing co-operative societies are :— 

To AoEiOiiLriiBAX Co-operative Societies. —It has been observed that the loans 
taken by tho members of the societies avowedly for one purpose aTe not used for the 
same. 

The existence of the benami loans on some scale is suspected. 

The above reasons coupled with the vagaries of the monsoon have led to increase of 
overdues in general which factor makes it difficult for tho bank to afford fresh finance 
to many societies in tal-ukiu like Athani, Gokak and Parasgad, etc. 

To Sale Societies and Urban Banks.— Tho question of security for the Bank’s loans 
to such societies naturally leads to many difficulties. 

General Remarks and Suocestions. —-The difficulty of getting the right type of 
selfless workers on the managing committees of the co-operative societies in general 
is also a factor worth ccnsidcring. It is observed that a large number of managing 
committee membere consists of men who are either quite ignorant of the co-operative 
principles having little knowledge of the proper working of the societies or who hold 
the posts with a definite aim to promote their own interest or serve tlieir own ends. It 
is matter of common experience that many of the managing committee members are 
defaulters and it may ha emphasised that tho progress of tho Movement is much 
hampered thereby. 

Such members can never be expected to zealously work in tho interest of the society 
and recover the overdues, etc. 

It is high tiinre that some solution be found out and a scheme devised accordingly 
to attract better class of people who are now aloof to^take part in the Movement. That 
the village oredit movement may develop further on safe and sound lines, the following 
suggestions may be considered :— 

(1) Some educational qualification may be imposed as a condition for being elected 
on the managing committee. 

(2) A defaulter should be disqualified to be a managing committee member for 
at least five years. 

(3) Well managed agricultural co-operative credit societies of long standing and 
working capital above a oertsin limit should be allowed to transact non-credit business 
too. 

The Co-operative Credit Movement is growing in this district. There is, however, no 
appreciable development on non-credit side though of course there is a great deal of 
soope for it. If the Movement as a whole is to succeed it is now necessary to use some 
more safeguards and to devise some means for counteracting some of the evil foroes 
mentioned above. It is needless also to say that proper education among the agricultural 
otass is also essential if the real good is at r! 1 to be expected from it. Statistical infor¬ 
mation showing the development of the Co-operative Movement during the last 10 years 
is enclosed herewith. 

Thu Bulgaum District Central Co-operaiim Bank. Ltd. 
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section n. 

Functions and businesses done :— 

(!) Receiving deposits short and long term at rates varying from 4 to 9 per oent. 

(2) Lending on personal security against soeurity of ornaments or also sometimes 
against immoveable property. - 

(3) Buying and selling of hundit 

(4) In addition to the above, some bankers aleo resort to some other vocation as 
ahraff, cloth merchants, commission agents, grain, dealers, etc. 

In villages the mwear is the indigenous hanker who finances the individual agriculturist 
for all his needs. Tn addition to this the banking firms in the urban areas finance to 
a very large extent through, tho adalyaa many agriculturists. These indigenous bankers 
are financed by the co-operative banks and the Imperial Bank of India. They also 
deposit their surplus funds in the above banks. Cash credits are generally allowed to 
them both on the seourity of sureties and immoveable property, 

Gbnkral Rhmai?K 3.—(1) The increase in thB co-Dperative agricultural and sale 
societies and the urban banks has led to reduction of lending rates of the sowcars and 
indigenous bankers in urban areas from 12 and 18 per cent, to 9 and 12 per cent, on good 
security. 

(2) Their deposits have also been diverted to the urban banks. 

(3) They have been compelled to increase the rates on deposits. 

At present there is no legal provision nor practice by which any publicity is given 
regarding the financial resources of these agencies. It would be in the interest of the 
public and especially of the depositor’s classes if the law makes it compulsory for bankers 
with a working capital of 15,000 or more to publish annual reports in particular form 
approved by Government. 

Question 4.—The legal impediments to mortgogo of land arc :— 

(1) Watan Act, fianadi Holding’s Act, Saranjam Estate's Act which restrict the 
rights of the holders of such lands to transfer the property. He.nce the difficulty 
met in getting finance as generally nobody is prepared to advance against the security 
of such lands. 

(2) The JJekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act which gives concession to the agricul¬ 
turists at tho expense of the interest of the sowcars. This has led to the system of 
taking promissory notes for double the amount of the loan and also the conditional 
sale of land by the borrower to the sowcar. 

Lino Mobtgaux Banks.—T here am no such banks in this district. Their funds 
should be raised by— 

(1) The debenture bonds, interest whereon to be guaranteed by Government. 

(2) Long-term loans from central banks. 

(3) General fixed deposits (10 to 15 years). 

The managing committee should consist of the representatives of borrowers of central 
banks, of depositors, shareholders and Government. Government audit should be 
compulsory. 

SECTION III. 

Tbeasubt Bills. —At present they are issued in Presidency towns and naturally 
they are quoted at high rates to attract investment in the same. Secondly they are 
issued in lots of Rs. 10,000 or so each, which prevents small investors from taking 
advantage of the game. 
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If the Treasury Bills are issued in district arid iahika- treasuries in lots of Rg. 100 or 
ao, Government might be shje t.o raise the temporary loans at far lower rates than is 
the oaso at present oven after compensating for the increase in expenditure caused 
thereby. 

In addition to the loworing of interest rates leading to lessening of hurden on the 
general taxpayer which he.has to undergo for meeting interest charges on the above 
loans, the evil of competition resulting in the Indian industries being starved for want 
of finanoe at.lower rates of interest will be obviated and many people in the mojussil 
arid urban areas who do not find profitable sources of investment would find a good 
avenue for investing tlieir funds profitably (especially the middle class people with 
moderate means). 

Cheque Habit. —As far as the contra) bants and the urban bants in the district 
are concerned, the use of cheques has greatly increased especially among the pleader, 
merchant and educated middle classes. Formerly the members of the co-operative 
hanks were only exempt from one anna stamp duty, but with the abolition of the stamp 
duty the non-momberg of the banks have been freely making use of the same. It ib 
also observed that there- is a constant marked tendency towards making payments by 
cheques only. Regarding the suggestion of payment of Government servant and bank 
employees by cheques, it may he remarked that the general education and banking 
knowledge among the general public on a wide seals must precede if the same is to be 
successful in its working. In order to make the system of cheque currency more popular 
among the classes who do not know English, vernacular scripts may be used. 

(o) At present the Indian Currency is token currency and secondly based on Gold 
Exchange Standard, the prices of which fluctuate to a wide range. If this system is 
replaced by a Gold Standard, it would obviate the necessity felt by the people to hoard 
their savings in gold and silver ornaments. The above are some of the reasons which 
have hampered the growth of banking and investment- habit in India. 

The opening of branches of the Imperial Bank of India in the district places and 
industrial centres has led to wholesale rednotion of lending rates of local hankers and 
•ears. They have also hit to some extent the business of the urban co-operative 
banka and joint stock banks. 

Gbueeae Obsebvatiohs.—( 1) The Co-operative Movement has failed to satisfy 
the demands of the ryvis. 

(2) The rate of interest at which soeiotins advance loans has got to be brought consi¬ 
derably down. 

(3) The taccavi advances have failed to be attractive. 

(+) The inroads of the Provincial Co-operative Bank upon the legitimate sphere of 
the district central banks most cease. 

(fi) The district central banks must be empowered to advanco loans against goods. 

(6) The question of supervision over the village societies has not been adequately 
solved. 

(7) The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act must be abolished. 

(8) The local banker must he given facility so as to reduce the late of his interest oil 
loans to agriculturists. 

The Belgaum Dintrict Ctnlnd Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 



(9) In the factious villages permission to start two co-operative credit societies should 
be given, 

Statement showing the progress of the Co-operative Movement in the Belgaum District 
during the last 10 years. 


Year. 

Agricultural credit societies. 

Urban credit Bocietie?. 

No. of 
societies. 

No. of 
members. 

Working 
capital. ' 

Ko. of 
societies. 

No: of 
member*. 

■Working 
capital, 

Slst March 1920 

137 

13,269 

E«. 

7,48,108 

7 

7,252 

Ba. 

3,81,035 

SI st March 1921 

144 

14,899 

3,61,434 

Ll 

5,071 

5,12,131 

Slst March 1922 

153 

14,660 

8,63,295 

H 

5i988 

7,50,477 

Slat March 1923 

161 

16,464 

9,22,811 

13 

6,328 

10,33,491 

Slst March 1024 

165 

17,266 

10, OS, 160 

15 

6,055 

11,26,954 

3Ut March 1920 

169 

18,472 

13,97,169 

13 

7,670 

13,19,054 

31gfc March \ 926 

176 

19,889 

17,38,082 

18 

7,057 

14,46,054 

51st March 1027 

183 

20,804 

19.52.994 

19 

8,50 r. 

16,70,102 

31st March 1926 

186 

20 819 

20,53.762 

23 

8,774 

17,85,866 

31st March 1929 

181 

• 20,860 

20,91.989 

26 

9,330 

17,16,080 


Progress, of Ike non-credit societies. 


Year. 

No. of 
societies. 

No. or 
members* 

- 

Working capital. 

f Agricultural 

4 

inn 

Bs. 

6,727 

1920 

1, Nan-agricultural ,. 

5 

462 

24,228 

f Agricultural 

1922 

1. Non-agricultural 

14 

576 

25,325 

7 

443 

21,446 

f Agricultural 

1924 

iNon-AgrlcuItural ■ • 

18 

345 

18,703 

< 

322 

28,482 

f Agricultural 

18 

1,008 

85,504 

1926 .A 

V Non-AgricultuTAl .. 

6 

255 

21,935 

f Agricultural 

1928 -A 

^ Non-Agricultural . - • 

18 

1,500 

1,41,088 

0 

251 

20,473 

f Agricultural 

1929 • » "J 

l Non-Agricultural .. 

■ 

16 

1.809 

1,31,096 

6 

264 

21,320 


Mr. A. P. CHAUGULE, Chairman, District Central Co-operative Bank, 

Belgaum. 

Oral Evidence. 

15564. The Chairman : Mr. Chaugule, you are the Chairman of the Belgaum District 
Central Co-operative Bank 1 —Yes. 

15565. What is the constitution of your directorate? How many members have 
you 7 —About thirteen. 













16566, 8t>ifle of them I expect represent societies and some represent individual 
shareholders 2—Yea. The individual shareholders have five representatives and from 
societies eight. 

16567. Have you any branches ?—There is one branch at Bail Hongal, and the 
other is at CMkodi. 

16668. Do you find them paying 2—No; not much. 

16569. Do they work at a loss ?—No. 

15670. What is your inspecting staff 2—I have three inspectors. 

15671 What is their work ?—They go round and give advice to societies and ask 
them to prepare normal credit statements. They also see ns to whether tlio loans that 
are taken from the Bank ate properly distribntod. 

16672. What is your rate on deposits ?—We have reduced it to five per cent. 

16573. Do you not think that it you reduce your rate of Interest on deposits still 
further, you would st.ill be able to attract the necessary capital 2—Wo have current and 
savings bank deposits, but we have not fixed deposits. 

15674. But you want mostly fixed deposits ?—We have old fixed deposits which were 
received by mistake by the previous boaTd of directors at the rate of seven per cent, and 
they are still running on. 

15575. Otherwise you could still reduce your rate of interest and attract 
capital 2—Yes. We think that five per cent, interest should be the maximum rate for 
fixed deposits. 

16676. Would it not be desirable to reduce the rate still further 2—We have been 
getting current deposits and fixed deposits amounting to not less than several lakhs. 
People have no place to deposit their money. 

16577. Where do they go to 2—They do not trust individuals and they tall bark upon 
hanks and ask them to receive their money for whatever they might give them, 

15578. If there ie so much money available, is it not desirable tn reduce your rate 
of interest and get deposits at a cheaper rate 2—Money would be flowing in, but how 
to utilise the money would he the question. 

15579. Are your investments with co-operative societies not increasing in proportion 2 
—Not muoh. 

15580. What is the reason 2—The reason is that the ryol is handicapped by a limit 
being placed over his borrowing capacity. 

15681. What is the limit 2—In some villages it is Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, and 
with the permission of the Registrar about Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000. 

155S2. in ordinary societies, are there many mombere who require more than Rs. 200 
or Rs. 300 2—Yes. 

156S3. There might be some, but is the number large ? Is not the limit of Bs. 300 
sufficient for moat of the cultivators ?—No; that may be a standard in the Konkan 
tract, but in places like Chikodi, Hukeri and Athni it is not sufficient. 

13584. We were told in Dharwar that for dry cultivation they want small amounts ? 

In places like Chikodi and Gokak they want considerably more. 

The Bdgav.ni District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
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156S5. So far a« the present limits are concerned, all member* are not borrowing to 
their maximum limits ?—All member* do not borrow. 

15686. ’Even amongst those who borrow there are many members who do not require 
the maximum 1—Yes. 

15687. 1b there no pro vision for special limits being given to those who require more-7— 
Yea, with the permission of the Registrar. 

15688. Is this being done ?—No ; but even then that would be inadequate in many 
eases. 

15689. What do yon think should be the ordinary limit ?—The ordirtaiy limit should 
be left to the individual cultivators themselves, 

16590. Do you charge penal interest 'r—li the society charges, we do ; not otherwise. 

15691. YFhat do you do with the penal interest ?—It goes iu general profit. 

16692. Do yon not set it apart for propaganda f—Wo set apart a certain portion of 
profit for propaganda. 

15693. Do you advance much for land improvement ?—That has become our perennial 
grievance. The land improvement loans are to be advaned with the monies that we 
obtain from the Provincial Bank. 

15694. Can you not advance from your own money ?—Wo cannot. 

15695. What is there to prevent you, if you have necessary funds for the necessary 
period, from advancing loans for land improvement V—You mean taccavi ? 

15596, Not tarcai-i, but your own funds 1—We are supposed not to advance money to 
individuals. 

16697. Is there anything to prevent you from giving loans for land improvement ? 
Although you borrow from the Provincial Bank a part of the money for land improvement, 
there is nothing to prevent you from advancing from your own funds for laud 
improvement. ? —That has been an understanding uptil now. The method that, has been 
followed is that we have to take money from the Provincial Bank. 

15598. That is for laecavi and not for loans for land improvement from your own 
funds f—I do not think so. 

15599. Do you insist upon normal credit statements being prepared ?—Yea; we do. 
That is in ita infant and initial stage, and, therefore, it is bound to bp defective. 

15600. Is it improving ?—Yea. 

15601. Do you think that from these normal credit statements you would be able to 
give figures about the indebtedness of members of societies ?—It amounts to Rs. 19,00,000. 

15602. You say that Ralli’s and Volkart’s firms finance agriculturists ?—Yes, 

15603. Do they advance loans T—Yes, they do. 

16604. Where '! In this district ?—Yes ; through udatyas or dalaU. 

15005. Do they finance the adutyas f—Yes; and the adalyas finance the 
agriculturists. 

15606. Do the adalyas finance on particular terms ?—They, take reoeipts from the 
agriouitnriata for standing crop. 

16607, Whatare the relations between the firms and the adatyae ?—I cannot tell you. 
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16608, Do the indigenous bankers: also finance the agriculturists through adatyas ? 
Through adatya* and directly too. 

16609. Do they make it a condition that the produce should he sold to them ?—No. 

16610. You say that the Imperial Bank also advances ?—Yes. 

16611. How ?—Against produce. 

15612. Have many people taken advantage ?—Tho Imperial Bank has been able to 
do business amounting to a lakh and a half in this town, 

16613. We arc told that the Imperial Bank is competing with the co-operative hank. 
Is it true ?—Yes ; the urban, co-operative bank is suffering. 

15614. At what rate does the Imperial Bank advance ?—It wanted t.o advance at 
fi per uent., but the Registrar said that it cannot reduce the rate of interest, 

15615. What is the. rate of interest * — Rs. 9-6. 

16616, Were they financing before at Rs. 9-6 t—No; they were financing at 6 per 
cent, because they got deposits at 4 per cent, and even less than 4 per cent. 

16617. You say that there is a difference in the finance of export crops and import 
crops. So faT as the agriculturist is concerned, he sells most of his produce to the petty 
trader. Is there any difference so far as the export or the import crop is concerned ?— 
The difference is that the crop that is to be exported gets a ready market and ready finance 
and the other one suffers. 

15618. Whether it is an export crop or a crop for consumption, the agriculturist 
sells it to the petty trader Yes; but the export trade has a quick demand; bo 
money comes in quickly, whereas that is not the ease with crops for local consumption, 

15619. Is it your suggestion that in the case of the export crop tho petty trader pays 
the agriculturist the price immediately and in the case of other crops the agriculturist 
has to wait'!—T think so. 

15620. How long ?—About two or three months. 

16621. la he willing to wait 7-—He ha* to wait; that is in some cases. 

16622. You say that your bank is not connected with the joint stock bauk or the 
Imperial Bank ot oven with indigenous bankers ?—No ; we are thinking of having cash 
credit connection with the Imperial Bank, 

16623. Ib that the only way in which you think that you should be connected with 
the Imperial Bank ?—Yes. 

15824. Are you financing some tracts which arc liable to famine ?—Yes. 

15626. Do you find that recoveries in such tracts are difficult ?—Yes. 

15626. What lines do you follow in the case of societies which lie in famine tracts and 
which owing to failure of monsoon are not able to repay ?—We give them extension. 

16627. Supposing next year is also a bad year ?—We give them further extension. 

15628. Do members have to go to outside agency ?—Yea; and in aume oases they 
Bel! their land. 

15629. Selling their land is the last resort, but before that do they resort to outside 
ageney Yes. 

Th“- Beigautn District Central Co-oyrrotire Dank, Ltd. 
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15630. Does not that affect your recoveries ?—No. 

15631. Do the sowars not recover first. ?—Thp Booiety will be’hit and not ths 
bank. 

15633.. Is there no way in which this could be prevented ?—The society ought to 
be closed altogether. One should not lend in famine tracts and waterless traots. No 
society will thrive there. 

15633. you say that there should be no society in tracts where the rainfall is very 
irregular ?—No. 

16034. How do sowcara manage to advance 7—The sowcars advance money and get 
hold of the land. 

18636. Are lands passing into the hands of a owcare 7—Yes. 

16636. Taking a oycio of five or sis years, do they get two or three bad years I— 
No ; there is one good year in four or five years. 

15637. Are the others sometimes fair ?—Not even fair; they fall far below the 
fair. 

16638. So in that ease agriculture cannot possibly pay ?—No. 

15639. How do the -So tec on survive then 7—The prevailing idea is that one should 
have as much of land as possible, whether it pays or not; they do not go by 
exaat mathematical calculation. 

16640. Even the sovxars t—Yes. 

15641. You say that it is difficult to get the proper type of selfless workers aB members 
of the managing committee. Have yon any suggestion to make 7—I suggest that some 
oduo.ational test should be placed for the Chairman, 

16643. What educational test would ymr suggest ?—A man who has at least gone 
through the whole of the vernacular course. 

16643. Would you have it only for tho Chairman and not lor the managing committee 
members ?—No. 

15644. Is it your idea that he should be literate 7—Yes ; that would prevent frauds 
and ben-aim transactions. 

16646. Aro benami transactions due to illiteracy on the part of the Chairman and 
not the members ?—Both the Chairman and members. In certain cases the secretary 
does everything and the chairman signs. It is the secretary that is everything in the 
village. 

16646. Is it your idea that the literate chairman would be able to check the work 
of the secretary 7—Y'es. In one case the chairman and the secretary had both combined 
so far as I know. 

16647. Do indigenous hankers here receive much by way of deposits' ?—Not much. 

16648. You say that indigenous bankers are financed by co-operative banks. Do 
you mean by indigenous bankers here aowcars ?—Yes. 

15649. Do they borrow from eo-operativc banks and lend to others 7 —Yes. 

16650. Is that done on any large scale ?—Not much. 

16651. Why do tho borrowers not become members of the bank 7 Are they not 
fit to become members ';—Not that; the urban bank can advance Re. 5,006 to any 
mo Y 106—94 
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individual. So one can draw out Rs. 5,000 and distribute that'amongst several people 
ia small sums and do business ih that way. 

15652. Why do not the persons amongst whom he distributes the Toon themselves 
become members ?—They cannot have so much credit. They are too poor to guarantee 
the aincrunt advanced to them. Probably, these people cannot get Its. 5,000. 

15653. They do not want Rs. 5,00(1, but they require Bmall sums. If they become 
members, they can he directly financed by the bank ?—Yes, they could be. 

15654. Are there many'auoh cases where people borrow from the urban bank and 
boaome sowcars themselves f—I do not think there are many, but there are some 
eases. 

15655. As regards the issue of treasury bills you say, “ In addition to the lowering 
of interest rates Leading to lessening of burden on the general taxpayer which he has 
to undergo for meeting interest charges on the above loans, the evil of competition 
resulting in the Indian industries being starved for want of finance at lower rates of 
interest will be obviated." I do not quite follow that 1—J think I have put it rather 
too high, 

15666. Do you want to encourage investment in treasury bills 1—Yes. 

15657. Supposing you do that, bow would you prevent Indian industries 
from starving 1 On the contrary, moro money will go into treasury bills ?—I only 
wanted to say that tho treasury bills offer a fair rate of interest and the people should 
he encouraged. 

15668. 1 quite follow that. But how would the people’s investment in treasury 
bills prevent Indian industries being starved ? On the contrary, I think it would drain 
away money from the industries to be invested in treasury bills fv—The treasury bills 
would be for a short tenn. 

15660. What is the connection between the two ! — The connection is that from the 
treasury bills they would be able to make more money. 

15660. Who would be able to make more money ?—The persona who invest in 
treasury bills. They would be able to put some money from the profit in the industries. 
I think I have put it too high. 

15681. Do you think that the opening of the branches of the Imperial Bank has done 
good to the trade 1 It has led to a reduction in the rate of interest; has it not f—Yes ; 
it has. 

15602. So indirectly it must have benefited trade I—1 should say it has, but it has 
come in the way of the prosperity of the local urban banks and there hag been unhealthy 
competition, oc they have positively come in the way of co-operative banks. 

15663. Is not the reduction in the rates of interest to borrowers, looking from the 
general public, point of view, a good thing ?—My grievance is that both the co-operative 
banks and the Imperial Bank should be allowed a free hand. Why should one go and 
gag the other. 

15664. It is not a question of gagging ?—Yes, it is a question of gagging. There has 
been a threat given to the bank that if the directors finance money against produce, they 
will be held personally responsible. 

The Bdgaum Dietrul Central Co-optraiiv* Bank, Lid, 
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15666. That ie a different question. The question is-as regard* tut vanning money at 
a lover rate of interest. It is not the fault of the Imperial Bank 7—No. 

16666. You make some general observations and say that the Co-operative Movement 
has failed to satisfy the demands of the ryols. What would yon suggest 1 —The limits 
should he raised. 

15667. You say," The inroads of the Provincial Co-oporativeBank upon the legitimate 
sphere of the district central hanks must cease. ” What are these inroads 7—They are 
supposed not to advance inside the district, and J find that the Provincial Bank has 
been advancing- money to three banks, viz., Athni, Gokak and other banks. 

15668. Is that, for remittance purposes ?—tor remittance and other business too. 
They do not confine it generally to remittance. 

15669. Do these three banks get money from you 7—They are our debtors too. 

16670. Are they also taking loans from the Bombay Provincial Bank 7—Yes. 

15671. Is that your main grievance Y—Yes. 

15672. As regards these factions, it seems to be a very important question in this 
district, One can see that if the members of one faction do not get any finance or are 
unfairly treated because members of the other faction are in power, they should have a 
separate society. Ultimately what is going to happen 7 Are you going to multiply 
societies 7— There will not be more than two societies in a village. The village unit has 
to be looked upon as two units. 

16673. If you start the organisation from the bottom, viz., the village to have two 
societies, then the ialuka perhaps would havo two unions f—No. 

15674. Will the representatives of two societies meet harmoniously at the union Y— 

Yes. 

15075. Arc you not afraid that amongst these separate societies there will again be 
village factions ?—No fear of the societies -multiplying. 

15676. Why ? Supposing in one particular society there is a faction, some people 
might want another separate society V—If there is some rupture in one society, the member 
will go over to the other society. So a member would be coming in and the other going 
out, hut that would be an exceptional affair. 

15677. Professor Kile : With regard to your proposal concerning the treasury bills, 
are you aware that treasury bills are issued for three or sis mouths, and do you think 
that there will be snffloient money in the mofusMl lor investing in this short-term paper 7 — 
I think they might be given a chance. I think local bank* might purchase, or individuals 
also might purchase. They do not know what these treasury bills are in the first place. 
People do not know that they can invest their money iu such enterprise. 

15878. Government wauti money through the treasury -bills only for a short period 
but in large amounts. Do you think there will be sufficient money coming out in the 
mofveisil 7—Wot so much as in the Presidency towns; but I think Government will 
realise some money. 

18670. The idea of treasury bills is this that when there is loose cash in commercial 
centres- this money is invested in treasury bills. Do you think it would be a suitable 
form o! investment for people in the mn/mait 7—Yes ; » trial may be mad*-. 

15680. Do you think that Government laccari should be placed directly at the 
disposal of the district central bonk instead of its being given through the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank 7—Yes. 
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16631. Do you think the'district bank would be able to manage that hufimeas and 
take up the responsibility !—Yea ; there is practically no responsibility. 

16682. It is the responsibility of the societies to the bank ?— 1 The society take* the 
security of the land ; the society does not advance on personal credit. 

15683. So there is not much feaT that the bank may lose money ?—No. 

15684. The bank is responsible to Government ?—The bank is responsible to the 
Provincial Bank. 

15685. If the money is to be granted not through the Provincial Bank but through 
the district bank ?—We do not want Government money; we could advance our own 
money. 

15680. The. Chairman: At what rate would you advance money for land improve¬ 
ment ?—At the same rate as the Provincial Bank does. 

15087. 6£ per cent. V—Yes. 

15688. If yon could do this, there is nothing to prevent you from doing this. You 
are quite justified in advancing your own money and not take any taccavi at all t— 
Yes. 

16686. Professor Kale : Do you mean to say that you are prevented from doing it 
by the Department t W'hat is the obstacle in the way ?—I do not know the legal aspect 
of the thing, but so far wo have been doing business ou the understanding that 
the Provincial Bank is the creditor and we are commission agents. 

16690. Will you try and find out whether you will be allowed to do it or not ?— 
1 shall write to the Kegistrar. 

15691. Mr. Kamal: Have you noticed any difference between the secretary of 
a society who is literate and an illiterate secretary so far as the interests of the society are 
concerned 1—In some cases I hare found that the business is better managed by a literate 
secretary, but in some oases tho literate secretary has committed several frauds. 

16692. You suggest also some sort of educational qualification for members of 
a managing committee ?—Yes. 

15693. Where there are no duly qualified members for a managing committee, would 
you start no societies at all?—No. At least some members should know what the 
society’s affairs mean. 

16694. Mr. V, L. Mehta: Would you like to do away with loan limits in primary 
societies altogether 7—No. They should be considerably raised. 

16095. The villagers themselves should determine what the limit for a particular 
party should be ?—Yes. 

15696. Do your branches do any hundi business ?—Yes. 

35697. You say that the use of vernacular on cheques should be encouraged - 
Yes. 

15098. Is this being done now by tho district and urban banks ?--No. The 
signatures of persons who draw are written in the vernacular. 

15699. Yon have not fouud much, difficulty in deciphering them ?—Nb. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Betgaum District Central Co-operative Bank, Lid. 
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Mt. V. V, NADIG, B.A., Huzur Deputy Collector, Belgaum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

8 MOTION I. 

1. The ohief source from which the agriculturists in. this, part obtain finance for their 
agricultural needs and in fact for all other purposes is the local money-lender in villages. 
In the cities or villages having co-operative societies, some portion of the agricultural 
population does receive loans from such societies, but that portion is small. It is learnt 
that money advanced to agriculturists by co-operative societies in the Bclganm district 
comes nearly to the extent of S)£ lakhs, whereas the total amount of loans required by 
them in the district each year is roughly estimated to be 50 lakhs or even more. The 
total number of agriculturists wbo have become members of co-operative societies in the 
district is said not to be more than 21,000. Government'also sometimes advance tatcdsi’i, 
loansrior permanent land improvements in places where such loans are not obtainable, 
from co-operative societies, but the amount thus advanced is negligible. The agricul¬ 
turists have thus mainly to turn to village sowcars for any monetary help they, want either 
to improve their lands or for expenses during cultivation or for their other needs. There 
is another agency whieh also plays some part in financing agriculturists. This agency 
consists of dalals in town and big villages. They advance money to cultivators on the 
.security of crops. The agriculturists ha ve in suchc.aaea to sell their produce through these 
<Mri-ereditors only. In such transactions, the dalals charge not only the sauxari interest 
but recover ode! also. 

The rate of interest in this district for Loans, for any needs varies from 12 to IS 
(or oent. The nature of security demanded is land, valuable ornaments and standing 
crops. Tn few instances loans arp given by sotccars in kind to farmers either for their 
maintenano© or for seed. In such cases the interest charged is 25 per cent, or more. 

The result has been, especially in the out of the way villages, that the class of nowc/irs 
has become, as it were a privileged class and they take the maximum ill-advantage of the 
illiteracy and helplessness of agriculturists. The farmers have little opportunities for 
land improvements and they are loath to effect any improvements as they are afraid of 
samara and think that what would be gained by improvements would perhaps be eaten 
up by sow.ars. The remedy seems to bo to attempt tn free the agriculturistsfrom clutches 
of dowcurs by introducing literacy among them and by starting more village co-operative 
societies. This evil of eouttorism, may also be lessened to a certain extent by legislation 
by forcing the sotixam to maintain their accounts in some prescribed forms and to mate 
them available to debtors whenever they demand them. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act does.not seem to have helped in improving the lot oi agriculturists, as its 
working has actuated sorreara to effect bogus sales of lands which always put the ryots 
to disadvantage. Besides, it seems that the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act lias not 
raised the credit of agriculturists but has reduced it. 

Speaking of any other remedies in the present system of agricultural finance we' may 
also take note of some facts from the point of view of sowcarr. As the working of' the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, by which agriculturist* can get. very small instalments 
in repaying loans, lias demoralized the nowcars and has forced them as it were to resort 
to bogus transactions, so also it is complained that the process of recovering debts throngs 
courts of law has become very expensive aad dilatory. By taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Watan Act too the ryots often put miw.ars to loss. 
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I propose the following remedies for improving the lot of our agriculturists : 

I. Spread of education among agricultural population by opening at'least on* 
elementary school in every village. 

II. The accounts maintained by .wcdis iuubI lie made open and clear to debtors 
hy legislation. 

III. The provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturist s' Relief Act should be got modified 
so as to raise the credit of agriculturists. 

IV. More village societies should be started ; if possible an attempt should be made 
to spread the net work of the societies to all villages. 

V. A laud mortgage hank should he opened for this district. 

2. The principal crops in this pant are rice,/mix, cotton, tobacco, groundnut, chillies, 
yur, etc. The first two are mostly locally consumed and the remaining are generally 
exported to a great exlent. The present method of marketing these crops in the district 
is as follows :— 

in the chief centres of trade, there are dttluh or commission agents, who keep ware¬ 
houses to store the agrieoltural produce till it sr finally sold off. The agriculturists either 
at once sell their products locally to petty traders, who collect- the produce and send them 
to dalaia or the agriculturists themselves’take their produce t adulals. Generally small 
farmers who have small stock sell it to petty traders, but the farmers who have big stock 
generally take it themselves to dalale. In some cases farmers who are debtors sell thetr 
produce to their mux an at a disadvantageous rate, who again send it on to commission 
agents. There is thus no oo operative efforts in marketing the prodnee, for which there 
is much scope. In some big centres, agencies of foreign merchants purchase the prodnep 
directly from agriculturists, who bring the produce to them, but mostly the selling is 
done through commission agents. 

These commission agents advance money to agriculturists on 1 be security of the produce 
warehoused in their warehouses. Petty traders too advance some money to farmers, 
these petty traders in return 1 icing financed by commission agents. These agents, if they 
have not sufficient funds of their own, borrow them from co-operative banks, ft is 
generally found out, however, that these da>als or petty traders do not get sufficient 
funds to meet all the requirements and thus in many rases are unable to advance sufficient 
funds to agriculturists. The agriculturists generally aTe in immediate want of cash after 
the harvesting time, to pay off their debts or part of debts to tmvears with interest or 
the interest only, to pay the land revenue, to pay to their cloth merchants, who advance 
cloth on credit and to meet many other sundry demands kept aw aiting for the harvest 
season. If the agriculturists thus cannot get advance of money from potty traders or 
Jalate, they are required to take the chance of any rate of sale prevailing at the time. 
Generally the fanners bring the produce to the market at the same -time and want cash 
also at the simultaneous time. Thus by the principle of demand and supply, the sale 
rate goes down. Tf the agriculturists can wait, they can realize a higher rate, but being 
short of funds they cannot wait. Thus if eo operative banks can manage to warehouse 
the produce, till fair rate is obtained and to advance funds in the meanwhile to farmers, 
tlip latteT will be able to dispose of their crops advantageously 
For internal remittances the. following agencies are employed generally 

I. Government treasuries or sub-treasuries which give remittance transfer receipts 
to co-operative (societies and supply' bills to the public and currency telegraphic, transfers 
ordered by the Imperial Bank of Bombay at the instance of the Deputy Controller of 
the Currency. 

Mr. V. V. Nadiy. 
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II Co-operative urban bank and district, central banks which deal in hundif. 

III. Private linns and merchant* who deal in hunilit. 

Remittance transfer receipts are supplied free of charge to society hanks and supply 
billy are furnished at the rate of 2 annas per hundred, if the amount, is less than 10,000 
and if it is 10,000 or over, the rate charged is one anna per hundred. Bombay merchants, 
who make purchases on great scales, through their district agents, of cotton, tobacco, gar, 
etc,.in the local trade centres in the district, find it very convenient to purchase Bombay 
telegraphic currency payments by crediting the amounts in the Imperial Bank there and 
getting payments from district or taliUa treasuries in favour of their district agents. In 
the Belgamn district such telegraphic payments arc made by the district and tnhiku sub- 
treasuries to the extent of one crore in a year. 

3. The Belgaum district has principally three kinds of land under agriculture, viz., 
(I) Tan, (II) Jintyoi and (III) Garden. The district can again be divided into two parts, 
viz., a hilly tract and plain country. The hilly tract contains chiefly the whole of rice or 
iari land, and the plain country mostly consists of good jirayal and garden lands. The 
znal lands of the hilly tracts are poor in ouality. In plain country, there are, besides, 
some best alluvial lands, submerged under Krishna and other rivers. 

The value per acre for different classes of lands is ns follows :— 


Hh.lv Tracts 


Rice land 

f>rv crop or jirnyat land 

Plaits Coiutky 


Jirayai 

Garden 

Alluvial 


.. Re. 300 to 1,000 per acre. 
.. „ 26 to 300 per acre. 


.. Bs. 300 to 700 per acre. 

1,000 to 3,000 pur acre. 

.. ,, 1,000 to 3,000 per acre, 
III Olvikodi Mvka Its. 2,000 
to 6,000. 


The chief factors affecting such values are -(?) the quality and fertility of soil, 
(it) proximity to a town, village or Toad, (iii) facilities of irrigation, (in) the normal 
rainfall which the lend receives, (e) the adequate or inadequate number of cultivators 
or supply and demand for land. 

The value of land is certainly enhanced by sales by Government by auction for non¬ 
payment of revenue or in pursuance of a court decree. As it is an open sale, there is a fair 
competition to purchase the land, besides the purchaser especially in sales for 
non-payment of revenue thinks himself safe from any further litigation. In the case of 
private negotiation, the need of the seller and some risk of further litigation reduces the 
value to a certain extent. 


i. Predominantly two factors act as legal impediments to mortgage lands and agricnl - 
rural holdings in the Belgaum district, vis., the serviceoritwfOB nature of some lands and 
the provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Rolief Act. Owing to the latter, transactions 
which are really simple mortgages are shown in documents as sales by eotocars to avoid 
the transactions; coming under the provisions of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Art. 
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There are no land mortgage banks or agricultural bants or any other bunks in the 
district for tho provision of long-term credit. In the present ciroumstanoes,. ho Wever, it 
is thought that there, it a necessity of some such land mortgage banka. There should be a 
central bank for a district with one branch for each lahda. The working capital should 
be derived from shares, deposits, funds from central institutions and also debenture bonds. 
It is not to be expected, at least in the-first period of tho banks, that'the agriculturists 
themselves would .come forward to provide funds for the banks. The management of 
th6 banks should bo in the hands of a Board, half the number of whioh should be elected 
by .sharers, depositors and other fund-providing interests and half nominated by Govern 
moot. I think debenture bonds should carry Government guarantee both for principal 
and interest. The banks should pay interest at Rs. 5 to fi per cent, to depositors and 
purchasers of bonds and charge Rs. 7 to 8 to debtors. The recoveries of debts in ordinary 
and default cases should he done by the banks in tho eame way as is done by co-operative 
societies 

5. Yes, it is necessary to arrive at an approximately, correct estimate of the existing 
indebtedness of agriculturists. I have no such sure data with me, but from my experience 
gained during ray visits in official capacity in this part I think nearly Jrd of agricultural 
population is in debt for some reason or other. Whore lands are concerned as securities,, 
the best source to obtain the necessary statistics is the village record of rights. The 
amount of debt which is ooncealed In the form of a judicial sale to circumvent the pro¬ 
visions of tho Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act must bo much, but Biich cases are very 
difftoolt to detect unless every individual debtor nr seller of land is approached and 
questioned on tho matter. 1 think some revenue agency should bo employed to gather- 
details in every village on the spot and from the agriculturists themselves where necessary. 
The only proper agency to collect the statistics in this connection, which appears to mo, is 
the village accountant and patil. Generally for all the purposes mentioned in («) to {j) 
debts are incurred. Such debts are largely duo to professional money-lenders and on some 
small scale to co-operative societies. The purposes (a), (c), (<j), (k) and ( i ) are not found in 
considerable eases. Mostly the agricultural population is illiterate and ignorant of modem 
methods of cultivation. They have thus little enterprising spirit and resort very little to 
land improvements or possession of improved agricultural implements. The rate of 
interest for sums exoeoding 100 and lor periods of one or two years is 12 and 18 per 
oont. and that for smaller sums aud shorter periods it goes up to 25 per cent. ; even 
co-operative societies only charge interest at a little above 9 per cent. There are good 
many cases where farmers on account of their debts have been turned into tenauls-at-will 
and the lands have thus passed into the hands of creditors. Sueh tenants pay little heed 
to improving the land or raising good crops and the creditors are satisfied if only they get 
their high rate of interest from their investments in lands. Tor all these reasons the 
improvement of lands or bettering the crops or the introduction of improved implements 
is scarcely attended to. 

6 & 6A. Small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agriculture in this 
district are as follows :— 

RiOB-MJt.LlKC.—There arc only three rice mills driven, by engine power in Bolgaum 
and Klranapur lalukas, but in every village where rice is grown, rice-milling by hand 
is one of tho c|ricf supplementary industries to agriculture. If more engine power is 
introduced, more hand workers will be thrown out of employment. 

DaiRY-fABMiNG.—There is no such industry in the whole district. Villages neaf 
big towns snob as Eelgaum have some scope for selling milk in the town; but here too 
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there is ho organized industry. Individual milkmen do thoir business on their own 
responsibility. In other villages, milk is turned into butter and the butter is sold in tire 
Sdverai bazar.-: in the district. This butter business too is the business of individuals 
and provides some help to agriculturists. There is much scope for opening dairy farms 
if grazing grounds are made available to agriculturists especially in the forest, tracts of 
the district, viz., Belgium and Khanapur tahihtzs. 

Gfh-makeso. —The area under sugarcane orop is large in Rufceri, Chikodi, Gokak, 
Bail-Hangal talirfcas, and even iu Belgautn and .Khanapur taJ.uka,s sugarcane crop is 
increasing yearly. Every grower of sugarcane makes his own gur and generally 
entploys local labour. 

Gap.uen Produce.- —Belgavnn and round about villages grow vegetables to a 
jonsiderabio extent, as the soil is good for it and there is sufficient supply of water. 
Belgaum bazar too affords a good market. Botel-leavcs are grown in Chikodi ialuta. 
In Bail-Hongal and Gokak tolukazi too some vegetables are grown, but in all other 
parts very little garden crops are raised. 

Oortos Ginneries. —Gokak, Athni, Bail- liotiga] and Pnrasgart ialukas are the chief 
places of cotton crops in the district and every place has gin factories. Nearly the 
whole cotton produce is ginned in the local factories. These factories afford work 
to many for four mouths at least. 

Btrc.AR P.EEtNEEiES.—There is no sugar factory in the district. In the face of com¬ 
petition with the foreign sugar and for many other reasons, such concerns do not 
become paying and lienoO nohody is witling to start e sugar factory. 

H.vND-gEisvisro.— Hand-spinning ought to be a special feature of the tatukm where 
cotton, is produced, but it is not so now. People Wave lost the art of spinning the best 
kind of yarn and when better yam is available from mills, such as Gokuk mill in this 
district, there is no .demand for hand-spun rough yarn. As hand-spinning can be done 
by every woman and man at his home, at his spare hours, it is advisable that this 
industry should be encouraged. What is wanted is proper training and organization. 
The demand for hand-spun yarn will increase if it is of a hue quality. Besides these, 
in spare time, the.agriculturists do the following works:— 

Collecting timber, firewood and harda in 'Belgaum anti' Khanapur t/iMzas, giving 
their carts for hive to transport forest wood or merchants’ commodities from one 
place to another. 

Other possible enterprises, which may give additional employment to iarwers, is 
horticulture of fruit Trees, cattio breeding, poultry, groundnut mills and oil mills, 
hand-weaving, bamboo and cane works, preparing bone and other kinds of manures. 
Even sericulture can Ire attempted in this part with some success, In all these things, 
all the initiation must come in the first instance from Government by opening model 
farms, etc., and industrial schools. These businesses do not require much capital. Some 
guidance and training is all that is necessary and when people come to know that these 
businesses pay, they themselves will come forward with sufficient funds. It would 
not be difficult to find a market. There is always a demand for products of such enter¬ 
prises. There are good many handlooms in Belgaum, Gokak, Bail-Honga.l, Athni and 
Hukeri talukas. Cloth woven is saris, Uianas and rough dhotrrs, shirting and ooating 
doth. There is sufficient work for these looms. Ail these looms ubp mill-spun yarn, 
7. There is no joint stock' bank in the district. At Belgaum a sub-office 
of the HubH braneh of the Imperial Bank has been recently opened. It advances money 
wo y ltffi—On 
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at? tj per pent. .on the security of gold or silver ornaments, ft also Advances money to. 
traders at the same rate ou the security of. commodities warehoused. This brunch has 
become as it were a competitor to co-operative banks and it is learnt that large amounts 
of deposits are lying idle in the co-operative bank, which has on this account practically 
stopped receiving deposits. 

Certainly the Co-operative Movement has done much to agriculturists and small 
traders who otherwise would have gone under the clutches of sowcars and Pathans whose 
ways of money-lending are' u’bt fair. There is still scope to spread the Co-operative 
Movement. It depends upon the way in which the societies aro conducted. If they can 
oreate confidence in the minds of agriculturists and bring the benefits from the Move¬ 
ment home to them, the societies will certainly prosper. No doubt the illiteracy of the 
agriculturists comes in the way, hut propaganda is quite necessary. 

It may be remarked here that for the sncccss of all thcBe movements whose object 
is to better the oondition of masses, the spread of elementary education among them 
is in the first place absolutely neoeseary. Secondly, in oil the elementary schools, tem¬ 
porary classes may be opened for teaching a few small miscellaneous industries to agri¬ 
culturists and their children. Arrangements may also be made to pursuade the back¬ 
ward and illiterate people by occasional lectures in such classes, to make good use of 
their money, to practise thrift and give up the habit of hoarding. 

Oral Evidence. 

15700. The. Chairman : Mr. Nadig, you are the flnzur Deputy Colleotor here ?—Yos. 

15701. In this treasury and in other treasuries too, is there a considerable amount of 
surplus cash during certain seasons ?—No, not surplus cash. 

15702. During the land revenue recovery, do you not have a largo amount which you 
have to remit elsewhere ?—No. According to the present rules, all surplus is kept here¬ 
on ly in currency ohests ; and we require it during certain seasons. 

1570.1. I ask you this question because it has been suggested that this surplus money 
duving certain seasons could well bo utilized for doing ordinary banking business. Do 
yon think it would be possible for your treasury to do a certain amount of banking business, 
for instance, to advance amounts to definite parties whose names have been approved 
of by the Accountant Genera! '! —Yes, this would he possible during the slack season. 

15704. Also to receive deposits ?~ Yes. 

15705. Would this be possible in sub-treasuries V—Yes; there are also currency 
cheats. 

15706. They could advance money to approved parties ?—Yes. 

15707. And they do a certain amount of remittance now?—Yes, by telegraphic 
transfers, ordinary supply bills and by remittance transfer receipts. 

15708. In the case of sub-treasuries, ha'vo they to pass through the Huzur treasury ?— 
In the case of telegraphic transfers they receive diTcct. 

15709. But telegraphic transfers are directed by the Deputy Controller ?—-Yr-.-i. 

16710. Suppose a man in Annigori wants to send money to Gokak, he cannot do it 
through the sub-treasury there ?—In the case of cortaiu sub-treasuries they have been 
allowed. 

Mr-V. V. Kadig. 
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15711. Can this be done in the case of all sub-treasuries 7—Yes. 

.15712. Will it be a great facility to trade 7-Yes. 

15713, Your treasury is managed by yourself ?—Yes. 

15714. In certain places you are aware (bat treasuries are mauaged by tho. Imperial 
Bank ?—Yob. 

16716. It baa been suggested also in the ease of sub-treasuries that where there are 
no branches of tho Imperial Bank, if the provincial bank or a well-managed district bunk 
is willing to undertake the responsibility, it might bo allowed to manage it if approved by 
Government. What do you think about this proposition 7 Do you think it is a feasible 
proposition 7—Yes. 

15710. At present the facilities offered for remittance by your treasury are telegraphic 
transfer and remittance transfer receipts to co-operative societies and supply bills to the - 
public f —Yes. 

15717. Do you think it is possible to grant any further facilities or are these facilities^ 
enough ? -Our work has increased on account of the remittance transfer receipts supplied 
to oo-operativo societies. They arc doing f.hwII business, etc. 

16718. If further facilities are granted, will they bo one way of solving tho question ?— 
r'es ; and our establishment will be strengthened. 

16719. And oo-operativc societies for whom this work is dong should be asked to pay 
the expenses —Yes. 

16720- I think there is not much laccuoi being given out in this district ?—1 do not 
think that they advance now trader the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Under tho Land 
Improvement Loans Act, a certain amount kas been advanced. 

16721. We find from the records that for the last'few" years they have been giving 
only the consolidated figures for both the Acts. That is to say, they do not separate the 
two. Have you figures to show how much has been advanced from your treasury 
separately for the last ten years 7—No ; they are all shown under one head. I do not 
think that they are separated. 

15722, i'ou say: “ In some big centres, agencies of foreign merchants pure!)ore the 
produce directly from agriculturists who bring the produce to them, but mostly tho selling 
is done through commission agents ” ?—-People like Ralli Brothers purchase cotton direct. 

15723. Do they purchase the produce direct from agriculturists 7—They purchase 
through brokers. 

15724. But not direct 7—They almost buy direct and because they want to purchaso 
jtuir, cotton, etc., they make Borne arrangements and have their own brokers. There is 
also some stall of these companies and also these brokers. 

15725. They pay only after the produce is ready and not on the standing crop ?— 
No, not on the standing crop. 

15726. What is your ground for saying that dalah do not have sufficient funds and, 
therefore, the agriculturist is forced to fell his produce immediately 7—All dedal* are not 
well-t-o-do men. 

15727. But if a dulal has not. sufficient- money to pay to an agriculturist, I expect 
the agriculturist will go to a man who has money. The questiou is whether the dalaU 
or the agriculturists suffer because the d-olale lmve no money 7—Certain agriculturists 
who have faith hi dcdals will wait rather thou go to somebody else if those dalale have 
no money. 
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167128. you say further,. “ There are good many oases where farmers on- account 
of their debts have been turned into tenants-at-will.” Do you .know if there are any 
statistics as to how much area passes each year into the hands of non-cultivators 7— 
No ; there arp no statistics, but it is only a genoral impression. 

15729. What is yonr opinion as regards the advantages or disadvantages of the 
Imperial Bank of India opening a branch here ?—ft, has reduced the rate of interest 
and.it has done good to trade. 

157:10. But it has affected the working of certain banks '!—Tt haB affected co-operative 
societies. 

15791. Mr. Ktrtaai : Has any enquiry been recently made regarding statistics of 
agricultural labourers going into non-agricultural labour ?—I am not aware of any 
such enquiry. 

15732. From your observation you think that agricultural labourers are giving up 
their agricultural operations for ordinary labour i—Yes, especially in forest tracts. 

15733. Are 1 here other tracts where they are going to small factories t —No ; there 
are no such factories in this division. 

15734. Mr. V. L. Mehta -: You have a branch of the Imperial Bank here ?—Itis 
an out-station of Hubli. 

15735. Has it any access to the- currency chest 1—No. 

16736. It ia only at places where there are branches, they can have access to cnnetioy 
chests ’—Yes. 

15737. The Chair-man,: Does the Agent of the Imperial Bank at Hubli have anything 
to do with the sub-treasury ?—No, nothing. 

1573S. Mr. Y. L. Mehta : We have been given to understand at other parts of the 
presidency that previous arrangements have to be made with the Deputy Controller of 
the Currency in Bombay and it is only then you can issue supply bills from here ?—We 
can issue them without the permission of the Deputy Controller. We could issue them, 
at onr own discretion. 

(5739. At the prevailing rates ?—Yes. 

15740. To any party who cornea along ?—Yes; hut not on all treasuries. Only 
to certain approved treasuries, we can issue them. 

1574). In some districts in the Presidency proper, we have been given to understand 
that it takes a very long time for money remitted through a sub-treasury to reach llic 
district headquarters. It takes three or four days or even Reven clays. What is the 
usual poriod taken here in this district?—It depends upon the distance of the 
sub-treasury from the treasury. It may take one or two days, 

15742. If the means of communication are good and the distance ik not very great, 
it will nut take more than two or three days ?—No. 

16743. There is a suggestion placed before this Committee by some co-operative 
banks. At present if a co-operative bank in a place like Nipani wants money from 
Bombay, it has to write to Bombay and the Bombay Provincial Bank nr some other 
bank will pay money' into the Imperial Bank 1 and get either a supply bill or a- telegraphic 
trausfer or a remittance transfer receipt. Instead, it has been suggested that for tran¬ 
sactions amongst certain approved banks, if a cheque on the Provincial Bank of Bombay 
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is presented by a co-operative bank at Nipaui, then within certain limits say lift. (5,000 
or Us. 10,000 or Rs. 20,09(1 the sub-treasury might. make payment against it after charging 
some mommission. This saves the time. What do you think of this suggestion?— 
It is a good suggestion, but such banka will have to be approved by Government. 

15744. Another suggestion is that in some planes if individuals-who have to make 
payment for flovernment in respect of land revenue or other dutieB have accounts at 
co-operative banks and if they have not got accounts with them, their societies have 
accounts at local co-operative banks and instead of making payment to the treasury 
fur the Government dues in cash, they would give cheques, hut the cheques would be 
accepter! on condition that credit would bp given after the amount of the cheque 
is collected. Do you think it is possible to introduce this kind of system ? This system 
is introduced in places where there arc branches of the Imperial Bank, but as you know 
the bi anelies of the Imperial Bank are very few ?—I think this system can be introduced. 

16745. Pfofcvsoi' KnU.: You have said that the advent uf the Imperial Bank in this 
place has helped to reduce the ra tc of interest to the public ?—Yes. 

1574ti. And at the- same time- it is competing with uo-operative- hanks ?—Yes. 

15747. If it is one of the objects of Government to promote the growth of co-operative 
hanking, would it not be desirable that either an attempt should bo made to lower the 
co-operative societies’ rate of interest or give them sufficient, scope?—If co-operative 
societies reduce their rate of interest, it would be all right . 

15748. Though the general public benefits by the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the Imperial Bank,, yet this drives the Co-operative Movement from spreading 
and prospering and if it is one of the aims of the public and the Gos’ernment to see that 
the Co-operative Movement is thriving, do you think that this benefit is rather dearly 
bought from the public point of view ’—Only urban banka suffer and not tho village 
banks. 

15749. Do you consider that- they are an important part of the Co-operative Moveinont 
and if they aTe not able to expand their busnj.ess you do not promote the growth of the 
Co-operative Movement. It comes to this ?—To a certain extent it. is so. 

15750. it is one of your suggestions that, accounts maintained by souvars should be 
made open to public by legislation. Do you think, that the illiterate cultivators will 
understand the accounts ? How will this benefit the cultivator who will not be able to 
read and who will not be able to understand the accounts ?—There are literate persons 
in villages and they will show them. 

15751. This will be some safeguard ?—Yes. Though not a complete safeguard, it 
will be some safeguard. 

16752. Yon suggest that the collection of statistics should be done through village 
officials like the accountant or pal.il. Do you think that the information collected by 
them will bo reliable ?—I think so. 

IC753 Or some better agency is needed ?—No. The village accountant is the proper 
agency for collecting statistics. He has nothing to do with money. So he can be 
entrusted with this work safely. 

15754. Do you'not think that more intelligence is needed for collecting facts 1 —They 
*re sufficiently intelligent. 

157.55. If they use their intelligence properly ?—Yes. 
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15753. Do you think it, is worthwhile; encouraging hand spinning in view of what 
you. state,,nil., that it has to compete with mill-made yarn ? : —It is a by-industry to 
agriculturists and they will got something out of it. 

15757.' Hut who is going to buy this yarn ?—In cities people will pnreliaso it. 

15758. At some sacrifice?—Yes. 

10759. Not at market rates or at competitive rates ?—No. They will oarn something 
instead of sitting idle. 

1573(1. Tint who will help them ? —For this no help is necessary. 

15761. Will their yarn lie as cheap and as good as the mill-made yarn t—It will not 
be as cheap as the mill-made yarn. 

15732. Hut then how will yon find a market ?—At least in villages some oersons wil' 
purchase it. 

15733. But even the villages are being penetrated by some mill-made oloth ?—There 
are some people who have a liking for this kind of yarn. 

15764., Are them many Pathansin this district ?—There nro some. 

15765. Is their number growing No. 

15763. 7 'hr. Chairman : Are yon a City Magistrate here 7—Yes. 

15767. Do you got any complaints about their wrong doings ?—During the last throe 
years I had some complaints against these Pathans. 

15768. What Was the nature of the complaint ?—The nature of the complaint was 
that people were beaten. 

10709. What was tho result ?—They were convicted. 

15770. Do yon think that there are many cases which do not come to court ?—Yes. 

15771. Profesxor Kale. : Is it a fact that people are afraid of even lodging complaints 
against Patlians ?—Yes. 

15772. Have yon any remedy to suggest ?—They muBt he licensed. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Rao Bahadur MALLINAIK LIN GAN AIK PATIL of Bail Hongal, 
Taluka Sampgaon,‘Belgaum. 

Following is my opinion regarding your questions and the same is based upon mj 
experience of tjampgaon and Parasgad lalukas and Murgod Mahal of the Belgaum 
listrict. 

Agriculturists of our taluka* finance themselves for their cultivation, permanent 
Improvements and other special needs by taking loans from agricultural co-ioperative 
credit societies and from professional money-lenders. The rate of interest for these 
loans varies from Es. 0-6-0 to Es. 24 per cent, per annum and sometimes surpasses the 
same. Pathans charge their interest at 4 annas per rupee per month for their loan. 

Loans to the extent of Its. 3(*0 will he advanced to the members for a year ora portion 
thereof after getting agreements from them with two sureties from among the members. 
Loons are also advanced to the members to pay off old debts and also for agricultural 
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improvements witE a. condition that they should be paid off by 4 ; nr 5 instalment*. 'The 
amount of such loans is not to exceed Rs. 750 and the some is seemed bv the si mole 
mortgage or possessory mortgage of Kait&wa land worth 3 times the secured debt. In 
rase of mortgage with possession lease from tbe mortgagor is taken and then the same 
land is given in his possession as a tenant, and rent received from him will be deducted 
from the instalment amount. According to the same principle by possessory mortgages 
iaceavi is granted to pay old debta-and for agricultural improvements. The rate of 
interest on taccapi loans is Rs. 6-2-0 per cent, per annum. The rate of interest on otliet 
loans varies from Rs. 9-6-0 to Rs. 10-15-0 per cent, per annum. 

Small loans ara advanced to these needy agriculturists by money-lenders on promissory 
notes and bonds. Rig loans are advanced to these ryoti by the soioeors on simple 
mortgage, possessory mortgage, usufructuary mortgage and sale with a condition to 
repurchase the lands. The Tate of interest on these loans rises up to 24 pet cent, 
per annum and sometimes even more. 

Pathane advance small loans on promissory notes and bonds. People that accept 
loans from them are not generally ryo(s. The population consists of more non -ryots. 
The rate of interest is 4 annas per rupee per month. The advanced amount is generally 
less than Rs. 200 and the period to repay is less than a year. Tt. is customary with them 
to deduct the amount of interest that they will have to receive nt tbe date of repayment 
just at the time of advancing the loan from the principal. 

The limit of capital, the liability of each member and the amount of loan that is to be 
advanced to each moniber is settled by the bye-laws of each agricultural co-operative 
credit society. As tbe restrictions imposed by these bye laws are harsh, it is very 
difficult to increase the number of members and to advance move money to remove 
the difficulties of these poor ryots. Hence, members who require more money or 
those who could not enlist themselves an members Ore obliged to approach these money¬ 
lenders who Lave got their own oodo of rules to advance loans. I have already stated 
some of tho ways of their advancement and the exorbitant rate of interest that they 
charge. Tbe time of'repayment of the loans from these societies is too short and hence 
these poor ryots are forced to seek the heip of sue!) money-lenders. Moreover as the 
time of repayment of loans of thoso societies and that of the fomars fail due at one and 
the same time it goes very difficult with these poor ryots to meet tho demand, (>ftd lienee 
they fail many a time to pay them off. 

It is tbe ccatoni for the poor ryots when they fall short of corn to take from others 
that have secured for this purpose with an agreement that they would repay the same 
with'interest in the form of tbe. same corn. Generally this interest will be 8 or 10 soligis 
for one. her, tie., 32 soligis. Many a time, money is advanced with a condition that 
one pau'a of ootton, *.<!., 34 lbs. should be paid as interest per rupee. Tlii.. form of paying 
loans is termed in vernacular as obkati. The form of giving corn with condition to 
repay tbe same with interest is termed Iraki. Under these circumstances the interest 
is calculated only for 6 months as the loans arc to be repaid within 6 months/ Tho 
rate of interest on corn is Rs. 12-8-0 and. on cotton it is from Rs. 12-8-0 to Rs. 20 per 
uent. for a period of 6 months. Such instances are generally to be fouud in villages. 
Loans are also advanced by the agricultural co-operative societies for 4 months on 
a condition of selling their cotton through tbe agency of the Bail-Hongal Gotten-Sale 
Society. The maximum loan that is to lie granted under these circumstances is 
Re. 750, and the vate of interest for this loun nips from Rs. 0-6-0 to Rs. 10-15-0. 
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Generally the aotvcars that advance loans on cotton are cotton brokers and therefore 
they make it a condition at the time o£ granting loan to the effect that all the cotton 
produced in his lands shoidd be sold through his agency. 

If these difficulties are to be removed, the number of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies will have to be increased, 

It’is with great reluctance and sorrow that I will have to inform that each and every 
village in the Sampgaon and Parasgad lalukax and Murgod Mahal is posted with party 
faction. But keeping this faction yon will check the future, progress of the poor ryots. 
On account of this party faction, only one party receives the benefit of the agricultural 
co-operative credit societies in each village. Persons from the other party are not 
generally enlisted as members and, therefore, they will have to bo at tho merry of these 
high-handed so-wears. 

To redress tho grievances of such villagers, it will be essential to have two or more 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. At present, to have one more society in a 
village the consent of the members of the former society is required. But it is not possible 
to induce these members, who are imbibed with the party poison, to consent to such a 
thing, because they think that they will lose their hold over the viilagB public which they 
have secured by sanctioning loans, etc. That is why they get such 'motions lost by a 
majority though not unanimously. I therefore suggest that if applications ate made to 
Government authorities that are in touch with the agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, proper enquiry should be mado and if the necessity of another society is found 
to bo bona pdf. one, sanction should be granted in spite of the objection of the members 
of tho former society. 

At present the District Central Co-operative Bank is lending money to village Societies 
at the rate of interest ranging from Rs. 7V to Rs. 8£ pet cent, per annum. I suggest 
that the rate of interest should be decreased and also this Bhonld be allowed to be 
repaid by instalments for a greater number of years. 

Nowadays it so happens that ryots are not reaping sufficient harvest on neooiuvt of 
failure of monsoon and hence they are not in a position to pay the debts that they have 
incurred iu due course of time. Wot only this, but they will have to bring fresh debt to 
poll on with the operations. Bo they will be crushed under heavy debts day to day and 
one day or other they will have to discharge these debts only by selling their lands. To 
save them from these harassment^ the only remedy is that they should be supplied with 
loans on small instalments system with, a lower rate of interest. 

For the redress of these difficulties T recommend that the Government should establish 
land mortgage banks which should giant loans with small instalments and at a lower 
rate of interest. Government should first finance these banks with sufficient money and 
then capital should be increased by deposits or shares of the ryots. 

These ryots get money from Government in the form of tacoaii- for the improvement of 
their lands. But the present system of obtaining it is very defective. Because in the 
first place much time will be wasted in receiving the amount by the ryots from Government 
after he puts in his application to demand the same. Sufficient money according to their 
needs is not obtained by them and by the time they receive it, the season will lie over. 
So fherynfs will not get sufficient advantage by tliis Idrrari loan. The enquiring methods 
regarding the applications demanding taccavi loan are defective inasmuch us they will 
have to be enquired into by officials of Agricultural. Department and Revenue Department 
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and Co-operstiyu Department. This requires a long, time to go through.! it is quite 
essential in the interest of these poor ryots that such a delay should be put an end to. 
And for doing this, an independent enquiring officer; at Government costs is needed. 
Arrangements should he made to grant these loans from the co operative banks as early 
as possible according to the recommendation of this officer. It is also essential that the 
rate of interest on these lacoar.i loans should he decreased and moTetimc should be allowed 
for the repayment of this loan with small instalments. It is also not possible to repay 
this taccavi loan by the agricultural income that is earned by the improvement of iands 
as the rate of interest is a little bit high. Therefore it is necessary to lessen the commission 
that is charged by village societies, district co-operative banka and provincial banka. 

Proper price will not be received by ryots for the produce that they bn ve reaped as they 
will have to sell it at once for meeting out their pecuniary demands. Petty purchasers 
buy this produce from the villagers and then sell it in big markets at a profit. Than big 
purchases are made in these towns and then the same is sold at a profit. So the profit 
that ought to be received by the agriculturists is divided between two middlemen. But 
it will be of great advantage to establish co-operative credit sale societies in different 
centres and advance money to the ryots on the deposit of their agricultural produce and 
Soil it at proper rate to proper persons and at proper time and then divide the profit among 
its members. 

Some ryots personally come to big centres and sell their cotton through brokers. These 
brokers not only take up brokerage from these customers but also take up a pound or 
two of cotton from each bale of cotton weighing from 10 maunds to 14 maunds for the 
sake of sample. It is also not settled as to how much of cotton should be taken for sample 
sake. Such sample cotton is many a time taken from the ootlon bales eveh at the time 
when these ryots are absent from the place where these bales are kept. Then such sample 
cotton is sold by these brokers and the money is taken up by them only. For every 
mannd of cotton, brokerage is charged at 6 pies and for each cotton bale of Hi to 14 
maunds, hamali is calculated at one anna per bale and 3 pies are set apart for each bale for 
charitable purposes. Moreover, these brokers accept brokerage from tho wholesale cotton 
purchasers at ft pies per cotton bale and charge hamali at 1 anna 6 pies per cotton bale. 
Both brokerage and monoy set apart for charitable purpose is taken Up by the brokere 
and the htimali is Lauded over to framat*. 

At the time of weighing cotton bales, 6 lbs. nro deducted for the sake of upper covering 
sack. Generally these cotton bales are kept in open spaces and not in godowns. These 
bales are not generally insured. These brokocs advance loans to their customers 6 month* 
earlier on promissory O'-tea or bonds at the rate of interest 3 or 4 pies per rupee per month, 
and there is an agreement to the effect that the whole of tho cotton produce of that ryot 
should be sold through them. Those brokers advance upon the ootton deposited with 
them to the extent of SO to IS per cent. These ryots get their money nearly after a month 
after their cotton i„ sold, because the brokers will have to get the money from the big 
purchasers. The cotton that is brought by the ryots from villages is not weighed when 
it is brought from their native places. These brokers too do not weigh it as soon as it 
is brought to them, Thoy weigh it only when it is sold to big purchasers. Many a 
time thiB takes place even in the absenoe of the ryols. So there is every possibility of 
the ryots being put to a great loss. 

The co-operative cotton sale society wag established at Bail-Hongal in the year 1921 
and it is progressing every year. Its bye-laws are as follows. Brokerage is charged at 
6 pies per maund and hamali is oharged at 1 anna and 6 pies per bale and 3 pies per bale 
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lor charity. This society does not take sample cotton. When cotton is brought, to the 
society, advances are made up to the haif prioeof cotton that is brought . For three days 
no interest is charged for snoh amount. Then if the cotton is not sold by this time, interest 
at the rate of li pies per rupee per mensem is charged for the advanced amount. This 
society distributes among its members the improved Beeds of cotton that, havo been 
recommended by the Agricultural Department and alter oollecting all such cotton of 
special breed it will bo sold by public auction after giving due notice to all purchasers in 
big centres. By sneh^a sale her, i.e., 1G maunds of cotton brings a higher price of Rs. 12 
to Rs. 10. Such selected cotton is insured. When such cotton is brought to the society 
it is at once weighed and a receipt ig passed to the vendoTB about its weight. Two lbs. 
are deducted for each bale for the subsequent driage. Generally ordinary cotton wliioh will 
not remain with the society for many days is not weighed as soon as it is brought for sale. 
Ryots will not welt for a longer period for its sale. Hence being afraid that 2 lbs will be 
deducted from its weight if it is to be kept with the society, they will not allow it to be 
weighed and taken in the possession -of the society. Every member of this society gets a 
bonus of annas 2 for each bale that has been sold through the society agency. The 
village societies advance for 4 months loans to the extent, of half the produce that may 
crop up in the lands of these ryots and the total amount of loan, that is, the one that is 
taken up far thoir necessity already and the loan that is taken up on the security of cotton 
crop should not exceed Rs. 750. Under such circumstances the only agreement is this 
that the whole of the cotton produce should be sold through the society. 

jVow it is the general practice to sell mutton after slaughtering cows, oxen, ho-butfaloes 
and ehe-bufi'aloes. These being useftd animals to the ryots, their want is very much 
f«lt by these* people. Moreover their breeding is also decreased. So within these last 
30 yours the price of these animals has been doubled and hence these ryots feel its pinch 
in purchasing them. 

Now-a-days, ryots are not keeping sufficient, number of such animals as their price is 
increased. Moreover sufficient food stuff is not available for these animals. As the 
monsoon is not regular, the ryola are not growing orops that will produce food-stuff for 
these animals. They produce more of crops that bring money, 3uelr as, cotton and 
groundnuts, etc. 

It has now come in vogue to grant for cultivation the fallow lands and Government 
waste lands. By this thero is a heavy shortage of gTSRs which, decreases the tending 
of sufficient number of cattle. So this works as a great hardship to the poor ryots. Want 
of sufficient number of -cattle by the ryots decreases the quantity of manure which is 
detrimental to the proper nourishment of crops. 

To got Out of those difficulties Government should take the following steps. No 
further grants of fallow and waste lands should be made to be brought under cultivation. 
Those which have been already granted should be acquired at Government costs in cases 
of necessity and should be reserved for the use nf cattle. There are instances of showing 
that such grants have created much inconveniences to some villagers regarding the 
use of drinking water. The tax levied on grass of waste lands should be dispensed with. 
By doing all these there will be no shortage of grass and the ryots will naturally tend 
more cattle which will naturally end in a collection of more manure which means raising 
of better crop. Some legislature should be passed prohibiting the slaughter of useful 
animals. 
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As-there are factories in all parts many labourers -who used to work formerly in field* 
have joined factory service. Moreover the rate of those people has increased. There¬ 
fore sufficient hands are not available for agricultural work. Therefore Government 
should establish Settlements of Criminal Tribes in such factory haunted placeB so that 
sufficient number of working bands will be available to these poor farmers. 

As regards the existing indebtedness of two villages in our lalukae , the estimate is being 
prepared, which will be sent to von at an earliest opportunity. 

Lands are divided into three classes, viz., tari, khv title wnd bagayat. The priceB of these 
lands are 400 to 600 and 200 to 500 and 600 to 1,000 rupees, respectively. As tori and 
iagan/at lands are generally supplied with water, they cost a good deal. Value of land 
in the event of sale by court decree and Government auction for non-payment of revenue 
will be five-sixth of the value of sale by private negotiation. 

Tho small industries that are run here are pur-making, garden produce, weaving. 

Supplementary Note* 

TJic agriculturists in our division otoet ali their domestic requirements by sale of tho 
produces grown by them. The chief of them being cotton. 

The agriculturists of our division usually sell their cotton at Bsil-ffongal either through 
local dalals or through the co-operative cotton sale society there. 

Bail-Hongal deals in large quantity of cotton every year usually from March to the 
end of July—every year about 22,000 F. P. bales weighing 14 inaunds of 28 lbs. each. 

There are seven ginning factories and three prosseB here. There aTe 31 private dalals 
and one co-operative cotton sale society which sell the cotton on commission. 

All the rules governing the sale of the cotton here are made by the looal purchasers 
and dalals never taking consent of the growers, and the rules framed by them are not 
uniform and every now and then they increase the rate of commission, charity fund, 
allowances for harden and allowances for moisture to the prejudice of the cultivators; 
hence it is quite necessary and advisable to introduce in this market the Cotton Markot 
Act, Bombay Act No. XVII of 11)27. 

The. cotton growers of the Sampagaon and Parasgad talMtssnmdjtdtng Mnrgod Mahal 
are trying to get tho abovemeutioned Act made applicable,®#-®? Bail llongal Murket. 
So long they have succeeded in getting resolutions passed to that effect in Sampagaon 
and Sauodatti iahiba Local Board Meetings, in the Muigod Mahal Co-operative Deve¬ 
lopment Association, and in Co-operative supervising unions of Kampagaon and Sarrodatti 
I'dukas and Mnrgod Mahal. The President of the Belgaum District Local Board and 
otheT important Members of the same Board have expressed their sympathy towards 
the Movement and are to consider this Movement in the District Local Board itself. 

There are at Devalapnr a village in Sampsgaon laluka 400 houses with a population 
of 1,865. , The village as a whole has got debts to the extent of Its. 56,126. 

Similarly Karihatti a village at Savmdetti (Parasgad) taluka has got a population of 
1,777 with 400 houses. The agriculturists of this village have got debt to the extent 
of Its, 1,87,000. 

The estimate of the debts of these two villages is above the actual figures as many 
of the agriculturists thought it rather insulting to give out their debts. 

In our Division Government have introduced the system of levying penalty in cme 
of late payment of land assessment. This system has caused great hardships to the 
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cultivators. This system should be stopped and the system prevalent before, namely, 

of exacting annas 8 only for issuing notions to the late payers should be brought iu vogue 

% 

again. It is also necessary to give the agriculturists to allow sufficient time to sell their 
produce at the most suitable rates and then they may he asked to credit assessment. 

It is also necessary to make improvements in the crop valuation rules now prevalent. 
Now the crop valuation is usually made by the Talukn Revenue Officer. Henceforth 
crop valuation should be made by a committee consisting of lour experienced leading 
agriculturists of the taiu.lca and himself. The present system is harmful to the 
agriculturists. 

On the whole illiteracy among the agriculturists is the main cause of almost all their 
hardships. The agriculturists cannot out of their own expenses acquire education 
to cope with the modern difficulties. Hence it is hut essential to introduce free and 
compulsory education system. 

Iu my report dated 14th October 1929 I have stated that the fallow and waste lands 
attached to various villages should not he granted to individuals for cultivation purposes. 
By this I mean only those lands which are necessary for grazing purposes of tho villagers 
as a whole, by depriving which the villagers are inconvenienced. 

Oral Evidence. 

(Summary of Oral Evidence in Marathi.) 

I am a District Honorary Organiser of Co-operative Societies in Bail-Hoegal. I am 
a landlord, I pay Rs. 300 assessment. 1 cultivate lands myself. A large portion of my 
land is jirayai land. 

Eoe jirayal cultivation, such a ajuar, kapas and wheat, the coat of cultivation.would be- 
about Rs. 250 to Ha. 300 for four acres, including hired labour. The cost without hired 
labour would come to about Its. 150. For baykayai crop, such as chillies, the cost 
of cultivation would bo Rs, 150 and the outturn would be worth Rs. 400. 

There are faction* in village societies. These factious are not due to any new causes, 
hut there have been village factions for the last thirty years. There have been two 
parties formed in each society due to factions in most of the societies. I would suggest 
that separate societies fcl separate parties should be formed, so that in each village there 
will be two societies in a village. I do not thick there will be factions in new societies. 
There need not be new unions for ucw parties. One union will do for one village. 
At present the managing committee members belong to one party, with the result that 
members of the society who belong to the other party cannot get finance. There have 
been complaints to this effect. Therefore, I suggest that there should bo two societies 
for two parties. A member cannot join both the. societies at one time. 

There are Pathan money-lenders in my talulea; they deal mostly in big villages. 
Those who have no credit borrow from these money-lenders. The rate of interest charged 
by them is excessive. 

The limit of loans fixed by the society is low. It is Rs. 300 for current expenses- 
Special limits could be sanctioned by the Assistant Registrar, but it is not Aone. The 
rate of interest charged by societies is high. It is now Rs. 10-15-0. They get money 
from the bank at 7j or 8 per cent. The bank’s rate should be low, so that the societies 
can charge low rates. Tire period of loans too is small. Moatly we give loans for current 
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expenses for one year and for buying bullocks two years. The period should be two to 
three years. 

The rate at which Government t accavi is advanced through co-operative societies is 
6| per.cent, and not 6} per cent. ■ There is aiso delay in granting iaccavi. 1 suggest th«vt 
there ahoold be a special revenub officer or an officer from the Agricultural Department 
appointed for three or four ialukas, and the societies eari get necessary help from hini. 

in Bail-Hongal there is a cotton sale society. It has heen working well. Members 
are given advances by the society and they am asked to bring thoir produce to. the society, 
but they do not bring it to the society but sell it to soiecars as they are indebted to them. 
Some members bring their produce to the society for sale. In a village there are only 
a hundred members and the rest of villagers sell their produce to the eowcar - 
There should be more societies started, so that people might join the society and bring 
their produce to the society. At present the cultivators sell the kapas. We are thinks 
mg of starting co-operative ginning factories for a group of villages. If the people will 
see that it is beneficial to sell cotton after ginning it, they will do it 

The enquiry mode about the indebtedness in two villages has been a rough enquiry. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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AGRICULTURE : 

Cost of cultivation per acre, estimate of (Pritamdas) (176); (Azimkhan)' 11773-8 . 
(Haji. Mahomed) (291-2); (Lakshmesknar) (476), (480); (Salimath) 14299,321; 
(Kulkarni) 14948-9; (Shirgaokar) (690), 15262-7: ( Sidhanti | (719); (M. 1.. Palil) 
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Ajwani, Mr, Bsojrxj M., Snkkur : 12175,12522 (317-319), 


Ala vi, Mr. Hatim A., Director. Sind Central Co-operative Bank, Karachi: 10783-10808 
(61-51). 

Ala vi, Mr. Tayabali,, Karachi: 11290-11326-( 116-1171. 

All^htbux Khan, Khan Saheb, M.L.C., Shikarpur : 12862-12921 (378-380). 

Allahdi.no, Md. Sidik Mbmon, District Honorary Organiser, Co-operative Societies, 
Durro, Karachi: (61-65). 

Ankalgj, Mr. K. B., Managing Director, The Ankelgi Bank, Ltd,, Dharvar: 14179- 
14297(670-576). 

Ati«khajv, Khan Bahadur, Deputy Hegistrar of Co-operative Societies, Hyderabad : 
11679-118.57, (204-217). 

Baku, Mr. V. M., Honorary Secretary, Beigauni District Co-operative Institute : (712- 
717). 


BANKING: 

facilities, existing (Azimkhan) (215-6); (Vahiekar) (669); ( Anicalgi ) (574); (if. S. 

Patil) (633); ( Karnaiak Central Co-operative Bank) (648-9); ( Pdlekar) (727-8). 
Habit, causes forthoelow growth af (C'hulam Kabi) (109); (if. S. Paid) (334); (Basriir) 
(639). 


BANKS : 

Co-opBfiATivz ; see under CO-OPERATION. 

Exchange : 

foreign import* and exports financed by (Karachi Indian Merchants Association 
and Buyers and Skippers Chamber] (0), 10467. 

Operations of, should be restricted (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber) (9), 10466, I<1SI7-S ; (Alaei) (117). 

Imperial Bank ok Imhj : see under that- Acad. 

Indigenous : see under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 

Inirtstiual; see under INDUSTRIE!^. 

Joint Stock : 

Anicalgi Bank, Ltd., working of (Anicalgi) 14179-92. 

Relations of, witli co-operative banks : see under CO-OPERATION. 

with indigenous hankers ; are under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 

Land Mortgage ; see under that head. 

Post OTFtCB Savings : see •under that head. 

Reserve Bank ok India : 

Establishment of, favoured (Pamri) (32); (Alavi) (117); (G. Pdtawias) (360); 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (346); ( Valvckar) (569). 

Basbur, Mr. M. M., Manager, Karnatak Co-operative Institute, Dharwar : I4765-14S04 
(637-639). 

Brchar, Mr, N. A., M.L.C., Karachi: 10963-11010 (74-77). 

Beobaj, Mr. Vibumal, Chairman, Urban Co-operative Bank. Snkiur: 12523-12663 
(322-324). 
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15069- 15250 (679-685). 
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Hyderabad : 12214-12266 (268-270). 
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(405-406), 

Jkandiham, Mr. J. B., Proprietor, Silk Weaying Factory, P.ubri, Sind: 12433-12474 
(312-314). 

ChaVdi, Rj»o Salieb V. P., Gadag : (675-078). 

Cheques : see under CREDIT, INSTRUMENTS OP 


CO-OPERATION : 

Banks : 


Amalgamation of, scheme for, advantages of (Jagitani) (140-2), 11483-515. 

Bel gaum District Central Co-operative, Bank, working of (Belgium District. Cent rat 
Co-operative Bank) 15604-800. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank ; 

Constitution of (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (429-31), 

Debentures, issue of, by (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank ) (431-2). 

Relations of, with tho Imperial Bank (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) 
(423), (432), 13337-43. 

Working of, note on (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank ) (429-38). 

Communal (Kaji) (460-1), 13421. 

Concessions to, need lor (Jagtiani) (138-9); (Azimkhan) (214), ( Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank) (415-6), (426), (428-9), 13216-8 ; (Bhcrgicat) (682), 

Co-ordination of, with indigenous bankers (Kaji) (458), 13394-8; (Bhagwat) (685), 
15165-71, 15236-7; (Palebar) 16541-5. 

Directorate of (Shnhani) (245-6), 12004-23. 

Finances of, centralisation of, favoured (Karac.hi Indian Merchants Association and 

Buyers and Shippers Chamber) (6), 10494, 10633-40 ; 
(Thadani) (39), 10662-79, 10708-18, 10732-46; 

(Jagtiani) (141), 11483-615; (Kami/ Shah) (164); 

I Khudadadkhan ) 12396, 12419; (Allahbux Khan) 
(379), 12880-4. 

-.—-, not favoured (Jhamalial) 11993-12000; ( Karnatak 

Central Co-operative Bank) 14918. 

Hubli Urban Co-operative Bank, working of (Faltvlcar) (661-2), 14041-78. 
Hyderabad District Centra] Co-operative Bank, Ltd., growth of (Hyderabad District 
Central Co-operative Bank) (280-4), 

Income-tax, exemption from, suggested (Ber.ktt r) (76): ( Prifamdas ) (171) ; (Bombay 
Provincial Go-operative Bank) (425). 

Industrial : see under INDUSTRIES. 

Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank, working of (Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank) (645), 14805-59. 

Mercantile, in Karachi, working of (Aduont) (50), 10809-70. 

Might be entrnsted with management of sub-treasuries {Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank) (425), 13255 ; (Beri) (516). 

Penal interest charged by (Huli) 14549-50. 

People’s (Kaji) (459), 13304-5, 13421-30. 

Relations of, with the Imperial Bank (Thadani) (39); (Bechar) (75); (Sind Central 
Co-operative Bank) (137), (138), (130), 11481-2,11519-22 ; (Pritamdve) 
(171); ( Acimkhan) (208), (214); ( Ridland) 13009-20 ; {Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank) (i23); (Mudiraddi) (+83). . 
-with joint stock batiks ( Pritamdas) (171); (Azimlchctn) (214). 
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ISSpEX 


Bixsa — conld. 

Salary-earners' {Kaji) (409). 

Sind Central Co-operative Bank, growth of (Sind- Central Copper alive Bank) (J34-8). 
11432-80. 

■Should be allowed to do knndi budiuues ( Valvekar) (556). 

Southern Marat ha Urban Cooperative Bank, working of (G’lrojfiar) 14981-15010. 
Taluba, should be the unit of administration (Sltahani ) (246), 12024, 12031, 12Q74-S1, 
12100-3. 

Zemiudari, area of operations of, should be a taluka (Shahani) (217), 12042-8. 

-, in Sind, working of (Pritamdas) (183), 11627 ; (Azimichan) (200), (211), 

11699-712; ( Vermohal) (328); (Shikarpur Grain Sale Society) 12819-22, 
12836-9. 

Karnatak Co-operative Institute, activities of (Basriir) 14755-70. 

JIOVBMEMT : 

Defects ih (Dtcarkadas) (198); (fitW) (515), 13804-5; ( Bhoy!roll (684); (Belaavm 
Ditto let Centra { Co-nperatirc Bant) (738) ; ( M. L. Patii) (760). 

GoveromcnteontTol of, need for (fieri) (515), 13840-9, 13902-3. 

Progress of, in the Belgamn District, statement showing [Bflyaum Diet rift Central 
Co-operative Bank) (741). 

Stli’tF.TtES : 

Advantages of, in villages ( Pritamdas ) (180). 

Agricultural, in Sind, working of (ArimlAun) (206), 11683-7. 

Artisans’ (Aiimkhan) (215); (Kaji) (456-7). 

Association of, suggested (Ajiuani) (317), 12484-5. 

Cattle-breeding, in Dharwar, working of (Hufi) (612), 14C02-5. 

Communal {Kaji) (456), 13384-5. 

Concessions to, need for (Azimthim) (214); ( Valvekar) (557). 

Co-ordination among, need for (fieri) (515-6). 

in Dhftmnr, working of (Ilvii) (1506-7), 14516-50, 14618-38; {Karnatak Central 
Co-operative. Bank) (644-5). 

Fencing, working of (It. S. Pali1) 14696-708. 

Financing of agriculture by (Pritamdas) (164), 11613 ; (Karnatak Central Co-tr/Mia- ■ 
' live Bank) (6-15); (ftfuvpcat) (684). 

Pile insurance, organisation of, suggested (Lakshrnr.thvrar) (476). 
life insurance, organisation of, suggeeted (Hult) (613). 

Income-tax, exemption from, need for t.lagtia-ni) (139) : I Valvekar) (506). 
Milibands' (Kaji) (465-6) 13379-83,13411-5. 

Normal credit statement, system of (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (412-3), 
13184-8, 13313-5; (Karnatak Central Co-operative Bant) (647-8), 14807-18, 
14919-20. 

Penal interest charged by (Huh) 14547-9 ; (it. S. Pai.il) (630). 

Pare of interest charged by (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers uvd 
Shippers Chamber) (3): ( At/ethiiino ) (62); (Bedim ) (75): (Gbdam Kabi) (104): 

( Pritamdas ) (164): {Azimkhan) (205), 11717, 11721 : (Jhamallal) (236); (Halhwl 
Shah) (276|; (Katnaluddin) (277), (270); ((Jaji Mahomed) (391); (Kaiir) (29o); 

( Khtuiadadkhan) (306): (Ajuiani) (317); (Kaisarkhan) (333): (Shikarpur Shroffs’ 
Association) (336); I Hajanshah) (384); (Lakshmeohnar) (476); (Shirahatti) (4!)()). 
13614-5; (Bert) (513); (Patii) (540 ); (Valvekar) (552); (Ankaigi) (570): (Hvli) 
(605) ; (P.. S. Patii ) (026), (630); ( Chavdi ) (675); [Bakrc) (712), (716). 
Salary-earners' (Kaji) (455), 13367-78,13+31-5, 13439 41. 

Salo : see under MARKETING, 
in Sind, working of (Pritamdas) (163). 

Sweepers’ (Bcthar) (77), 1O9S3-90. 

Weavers’, working of {Azimkhan) (216); (Huh) (611-27), 14661 -fi, 14674-fi; 

(Bhagwat) 15246-9, 


CREDIT ; 

Aoiuctjt.TPRa.lj: sit wider that head. 
Consumers’ (Kaji) (464-5). 
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CREDIT contd. 

INSTRUMENTS OF ; 

•ChbiJces : 

Bearer, suggestions re: (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) 12046-7 ; {Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank) (417-81. 13222-4. 

Oheque-liabit, has grown enormously on account of the abolition of stamp duty 
(Taveri) (30), 10581-2 ; (0. Pritamdas) ( 261); (Chandiram) (314); 
(Shikarpur Shroffs’ A ssociatimt) (348); (Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank) (427) ! ( Valvekar) (560); (fhiii) (613) i (if. fi.i 
Paiil) (634); (Basrur) (636); (Belgaum District Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank) (740). 

-suggestions foT further promoting (Bombay Provincial Co-f/ptraike 

Batik) (427-8); (Btri) (525); (Valvekar) (660); (Ankalgii (575); 
(Hull) (613); (B. S. Putil) (634); (Barrio ) (036); (Bii'jmm 
District Central Co-operative Bank) (740).' 

Huiitus : 

Darshani, sample of (Shikarpur Shroffs Association) (34S). 

Demand, sample of (Shikarvur Shroffs’ Association) (349). 

Documentary, cample of (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (349). 

Forma of (Taveri) (30), (31); (Naralra-i) (124); (Dayaram | (2301-; (Shikarpur 
Shroffs’ Association) (348-9), 12638-40. 

Kinds of (Dtoarkadaa) (299); (Ajtoani) (318); I )>? mohal) (827); (Shikarpur 
Shroffs’ Association) (342). 

Mudati, sample of (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (348). 

-, stamp duty on, should be reduced (Karachi Indian Merchants A ssociMion 

and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) (11); (Taveri) (30.); (&. Pritamdas) 
(258), 12140, 12191-2 ; (Dwarkodas) (300), (301); ( Chandiram ) (314); 

(Ajimni ) (318); (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) 12659; (/tidhind) 
13050-2. 

Rate of interest charged on (Taveri) (30), 10576-9; (Ajwahi) (318); (Lakhand) 
(366). 

Shahjog, suggestions re ; (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) 12648-51. 

Standardisation of, need for (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and. Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber) (10-1), 10458-62. 10525; (Dayaram ) 11891; (Q. Pritam¬ 
das) 12710-1 ; (ShikarpurShroffs’ Association) 12652,12801-3. 

Promissory Notes : 

Sample of (Taveri) (31). 

Trade Bills : 

Discounting of (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (417), 13210-21. 

Dayaram, JVtukhi, Hyderabad ; 11858-11926 (229-230). 

DEKKHAN AGRICULTURISTS’ BELIEF ACT : 

Abolition of, Favoured (Laic hand) 11330-1 ; (Kumil Shah) (102); (Noor Muhammad) 
(156), 11528-9; (Kawiluddiu) (277), (279-80); (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) 
(340); (Mudiraddi) (483), 13565-8; (Be.ri) (521), 13861, 13906; (Vahekar.) (558); 
(Arkalgi) (572), 14293-4 ; (Belyaum District Central Co-operative Bank) (737). 
Amendment to, suggested (Jhamatkil) (238); (G. Pritamdas) (267), (268), (269); 
(Bulchand) (269) ; (Letlcshmeshwear) (480), (481); (Bhagv:at) (685); (Skirgaotor) 
15331 ; (Bakre) (715), (717); (Sid hand) (720); (Palekar) (724), (727). 16532; 
(Nadig) (750). 

General [Hyderabad District Central Co-operative Bank) 12353. 

Has been beneficial to agriculturists (D. L. Patil ) (643). 

Hoe reduced the credit of agriculturists (Lalckand) 11330-4 ; (Poor Muhammad) (166). 
11626-7; (Pritamdas) (172); (Azimkhan) (216) ; (Cf. Pritamdas) (267), (259); 
(Kamahiddin) (277) ; (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (340); {Shikarpur Grain Sale, 
Society) (372); ihakehmrehwar) (480); ( Vaivekar) (568): (Ankalgi) (672-3); ( Bhatf- 
wot) (685); (Pakkar) (727) ; (Nadig) (749). 
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DEKKHAN AGRICULTURISTS’ BELIEF ACT contd. 

Should b» substituted by an all-India Act (Nixrr Mulmmimadi) (156), 11630. 11580-SO 
Should not be abolished or amended (D. L. Patil) (543), 13964-71, 14062,9. 

Dhob, Mr. M. N., Nerlee :.(720-722). 

Doddamani, Mr. TSi. S., Dharwar: (661-605). 

Education : 

.ieneral ( Webb) (129), (1398-9, 11426. 

Primary, Heed for {Webb) (129). 

Ojiulam Nabi, Khan, Rabadur Nck Nam, B.A., Deputy Collector, Shah Bunder : 11204- 
11280 (104-109). 

Gold Standard and Gold Currency, establishment of, in India, advocated ( Karachi Indian 
Merchants Association and Bayers and Shippers Chamber) (11); {Br.lyav.rn District 
Central Ca-'optrative Bank) (740). ! 

Government Sectoitdss : 

Facilities for purchase and sale of, should be extended (Oanjikar) (668), 15036-9. 

Gunjikan, Mr. D., B.Com., Manager, Southern Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
Dharwar; 14981-15068(666-670). 

Hauanshah, Mr. Saved, Chairman, Shikarpur Co-operative Society, Shikarpur, 12922 
12961 (384-385). 

Haji MaHOMM-D, Seth, District Honorary Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Tandc 
Allahyar, Hyderabad; (291-294), 

Hour, Mr, C. 11., Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Dharwar: 14513-14693 
(005-613). 

Hundis : .see under CREDIT, INSTRUMENTS OF. 

Htjjerahad DlsrrtiOi’ Centbal Co-oi'EH,ative Hank, Ltd., Hyderabad, Sind : 12267- 
12353 (280-284), 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA : 

Agonts of (Midland) 12905-7, 13081-3, 13100-3. 

Appointment of Shroffs as Agents of, sehemefor : see-under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 
Balance sheet of midland) 13025-6. 

Branches of (Karachi Indian Merchant* Association and Bayers and Shipper's Chamber) 
(10), 10450-2, 10519-21; ( Taveri ) (30), 10583-4; (G. Pritumdus) (261); (Begraj) 
12561-3; (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) 12634-G; (Midland) 12976-80, 12985-9, 
13079; (if. S. Patil) (634), 14742-3; { Basrur ) (639); (Belgaym District Central 
Co-operative Bank) (740), 15661-5 ; (Nadig) 15729-30, 15746-9. 

Financing of agriculture by ( Azimkhan) (206); (Midland) 12963-8. 

--, indigenous bankers by (Riiland) 12990-3. 

-————, land mortgage banks by ( Azimkhan ) (298), 11848. 

-——------, notfavoured (Midland) 1302S-31. 

Indianiaation of the staff of, statistics re: (Midland) 13072-3,13127-8. 

Operations of, suggestions re : (Chandiram) (313-4), 12455-63, 12406-70. 

Relations of, with co-operative banks; see under CO-OPERATION. 

——--, with indigenous bankers; see -under INDIGENOUS RANKERS. 

INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of (Huh) (607); (if, B. Patil) (629-30). 

Economic enquiry into villages ( Pritamdas ) (173-05): (Lakehnie shunt?) (477-8), (481). 
General (PHtamd.as) (169-70), (179), (184), (191);' (Abatt) (471), 13451-4, 13463-5. 
13492-8; (fieri) (520); (Salimath) (586); (Hhevade) (600), 14495-7; (Doddamam) 
(663-4); (B hag mat) (BS3);.( Palcl;jir)^720) i (Karlin) (752). 



INDEBTEDNESS :—Cantd. 
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UedeovptioB'of debts, scheme lor (Lakshmeshwar) (480), (482) ; (Bhagwal) (683), 15051-3, 
15120-4. 

Valdaie pi, in villages (Pritdmda*) (179), (184), (191), 11651-3; (Lakshmeshwar} (480), 
(Doddamani) (663) ; (Bhagwat) (683); (Jf. L. Pali!) (763). 

Lndup Stamp Act ; 

Amendment to, suggested (Jhamaildt)(i'i'i), 11974-5. 


INDIGENOUS BANKERS : 

Appointment of, as Agents of the Imperial Bant, scheme for ; 

Favoured (Karachi Indian Merchant* Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) 
10477-9,10522-4; (Tamtri) (30), 10085,10594-6 ; (Atari) (53), 10803-4 ; (Bayardin) 
11906-10; (G. Pritamda*) 12186-9; (Dvcarkadas) [301); (Attkalgi) 14261-6. 

Not favoured ( Jhamatlal ) 11944-6, 11976 ; (Shikar-pur Shroffs' Association) (346). 
12678-9, 12727; 12731. 

Not a practical proposition ( Midland ) 13000-8; (Kaji) (458), 13399-406. 

Business methods of (Shikarpur Shroffs Association) (341). 

Classes of (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) 
10427-9. 

Co-ordination of, with co-operative banks ( Kuji) (458), 13394-8. 

Difficulties experienced by, about the enquiries of the Income-tnx .Department 
(Dayarum) (230), 11914-7 ; (G. Prilumdae) (261). '✓ 

Financing of agriculture, trade and industries by (Bvlrhand) (268); (Shikarpur Shroffs' 
Association) (337), (341), 12619-23. 

Functions of (bayaram) (229), 11862-4; (G. Prilamdas) (260); (Buieland) (2681; 
(Shikar-pur Shroffs’ Association) (341), 12611-8 ; (Be/gaum District Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Amt) (739). 

tricorne of, estimate of (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (343). 

Internal trade, imanoed by (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers arid 
Shippers Chamber) (8), 10422-4. 

Methods of granting loans and allowing cash credits bv (Shikarpur Shroffs' Assvtiar 
lion) (342-3). 

No prejudice against. (Dayaram) (230), 11804; (Butchand) (269); (Begroj) (323); 

(Vermnlml) (330); ( Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (343-1). 

Rate of interest, charged by ( Dayaram ) (230), 11892-3; (Cf, Pritamdas ) (260); 
(Bulchand) (261); (Dvxtrhuias) (300); (Chandircnp) (314); ( Vcnnuhul) (330); 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (337), (343), 12594 , (Yaheldr) (558), (559); (Hvti) 
14615. 

R datums of, with clientele ( Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (344). 

~~ r -, with the Imperial Bank (KarachiIndian M crchanls Association and Buyers 

and Shippers Chamber) 10480-1 ; (Duyarasn) (229), 11880-G, 11924; 
(O. Pritamdas) (260), 12128-33; (Bithhaud) (268) ; (Chandir/im.) (3H) ; 
(Begraj) (323), 12561-3 : (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341-2), 
12629-30; (Bidland) 12990-4. 

-, with joint stock hanks ( Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers 

and Shippers Chamber) (8-9), 10480-1 ; (Dayaram) (229), 11882-0; 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (341), 12r26-8. 

----with one another (Dayaram) (29); (G. Pritamdas) (200); (Shikarpur 

Shroffs' Association] (341). 

Should not be subject to any legislation as regards licensing or publication of accounts 
(Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (345). 12071-5. 

System of acco-unfa of (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (345). 


INDUSTRIES 

Factories, establishment of, in rural areas, suggested (Azimkhan) (213). 

Tkdustrul Bank ; 

Co-operative, establishment of, suggested ( Kaji ) (457), 13380-92, 13416-20, 13430-7. 
Need for (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Ass',ciaiicm'^_2W3 ; (fieri) (521). 
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INDUSTRIES coutd 


iKdex 


Small. 

Allied to Agriculture .- 

List of ( Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chet rafter) 
(4-5); (Abdul Bakman} (93 ); {Ohulam No hi) (107); (Pritamdas) ? 170}; (Atim- 
khan) (212); (Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (338-9); {Patil) (342); 
..(Shirgaolcar) (701); (Palekar) (726); (Nadig) (752.-3). 

Organisation of, on ca-operativo lines, suggested (Prilaendas) (170-1), (100), 
11657-9; (liwltett) (212-3); (G. Pritamdas) (259); (Khudti- 
dadkhan) (307) ; (Bert) (619); '{».>, S, Patil) (630-1), 
( Shirrjaokar) (701). 

Government assistance for {/>. L.-Patil) (542); (it. S. Patil) 
(631); (Palekar) (727). 

Not allied to Agriculture : 

List at {Shikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (339); (Palekar) (726-7); ( Nadir/) (763). 
Organisation of, on co-operative lines, suggested (Arim.£fcet«.) (214); ( Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank) (420-1); (.fieri) (621). 

Suggestions re development of (Shikarpur Shroffs’ A esaciation) (339); (fieri) 
(520-1 ); (Palekar) (727). 

Spare-time occupations for agriculturists : 

Organisation of, suggestions rt : (fieri ) (520-3). 

INSOLVENCY ACT : 

Abolition of, suggested (Begroj) (323), 12552-4 ; ( Vermohal) (330). 

Amendment to, suggested (Shikarpur Shroffs' Association) (344), 12660-2. 

Rural, formation of, suggested (Arimkhan) (208), 11828. 

INSURANCE : 

of Cattle, suggested (Karachi Indian Mrrcfomts Association and Buyers and Shippers 
. Chamber) (5-6), 10405, 10495, 10553-0 ; (Hull) 14676-7. 

of Crops, suggested ( Karachi Indian Merchants' Association and Buyers and Shippers 
Chamber) (5-6), 10405^7, 10463-4, 10495. 

Societies; see. under CO-OPERATION. 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS ; 

Formation of, on co-operative hasis, recommended ( M-'eM) 11427-8. 

Jhamatlal, Mr. Coiaxpaj, Chairman, Bombay Co-operative Institute, Sind Branch, 
Hydorabad; 11927-12000 (236-238). 

Kabb, Kazi Ghulam, District Honorary Organiser, Co-operatiye Societies, Sukkur: 
(295-297). 

Katharkkan, Khan Sakeb Sardar, Chairman, Bozdar Co-operative Society, Sukkur : 
(333-335). 

Ka.ii, Professor H. L., M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S.. Bombay : 13351-13449 (454-461). 
Kamaluduo;, HAJr, Hyderabad ; (277-280). 

Kamil Shah, Syed Mahomed, M.L.C., Hyderabad ; (150-154). 

Karachi Indian Mbrchants Association and Buyers and Shippers Chamber, 
Karachi: 10372-10560(1-11). 

Kabnatak Central Co-operative Bank, Dharwar: 14805-1+940 (644-649). 

Khan, Khan Saheb Amikbcx, Rresident, Taiuka Board, Sukkur: (302-305). 
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Khudaijadkhak, Khan Bahadur Aboi;l Hamidkham, President, Snkkur Co-operative 
Bank, Sukkur: 12354-12432 (306-308). 

Kulkahni, Mr. M. District. Honorary Organiser. Co-operative Societies, Gadae: 
14941-14980 (657-659). 

Lakshmeshvs ah, Mr. i'ANIKAi’CA I... MemIter, Divisional Board of Agriculture Gadag* 
(475-482). 

LAi.OHANf) \aVAI.KA1, .Mr., M.1..A,. Larkana : 11:127-11390 (120-124). 

Dai.oha.no Tkckchano, Mr.. Shikar-pur: 12730-12703 (364-366). 

IjAn u AutSAmv Act : 

Introduction of, in Sind, suggested (Amir Bux) ( 303 ), (305). 

LAND MORTGAGE BANKS : 


Capital raising for (Karachi Indian Mvrvhnn/s Association and Buyers and Shippers 
Chamber) (16), 10496-8 ; (Maliik) (83); (Alavi) 11326; (Britannia*) 11676; (Azim- 
krnrn) (212); ( Yermohal) (328); (Lakshmeshwar) (477); (Beri) (o!9); (Patil) (542); 
(Anhalgi) (512) ■ (Hull) (607); (H. X. Pali!) (629); ( Gunjikar) (669); ( Bhaywat) 
(688) ; (Shirgaokar) (700); (Bairn-) (714 ); (Palekar) (725 ): (Bdqaum District 
Central, Co-operative Bank) (739); ( Nadig) (752). 

Central, establishment of, in Bombay, scheme for (Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank) (419); (Beri) (519). 

.- .-- • in Sind, scheme for (Prilamdas) (169). 11677; (Azimkhan) 

11854. 

---- -.— - . not favoured (Jhmmdlal) 11983. 

DEBENTURES ; 


Interest on, rate of (It. X. Patil) (629), ( Gunjikar) (669). 

- should be guaranteed by Government (Thadani) (40); (Bechar) (77); 
(Maliik) (83); (Jagtiani) (139); (Pritamdas) (169); (Azimkhan) (212); 
(Vermohal) (328); (Bombay Provincial Co-operative, Bank) (419) - 
(Lakshm.esh.war) (477); (Beri) (519); (Patil) (542); (Ankalgi) (572); 
(Huli) (607); (U. X. Patil) (629); ( Gunjikar) (669); ( Shirgaokar) 
(700); (Palekar) (725); (Nadir,) (752). 

Establishment of, on co-operative lines, suggested (Karachi Indian Merchants Associa¬ 
tion and. Buyers and Shippers Chamber) (6), 10504 ; (Bechar) (77) - 
(Maliik) (83 ); (Alavi) 11307; (Kamil Shah) (151). (153)’ 

(Pritamdas) (168-9); (Beri) (519). 

. need for (Thadani) (40); (Laic-hand) (121); (Azimkhan) (212); 
(Jhamatlal) (237); ( Kamaluddin) (279), (280); (Haji Mahommed) 
(292): ( Kadir) (296); (Amir Bux) (303); (Begraj) (322), 12540-1 ; 
(Shikarpur Grain Sale Society) (370-1): (Bombay Provincial Co¬ 
operative Bank) (418-19); (Salimalh) (585-6); (Doddamani) (663)- 
(Bhagwat) (683); ( Bakre ) (714); ( Sidhanli ) (718); (Palekar) (7<>3) • 
(Nadig) (752); (M. L. Patil) (760). ' 

--—_ scheme for (Thadani) (40-1), 10685. 10691-7. 10760-3; (Maliik) 

(83); (Alavi) (117), 11300-12, 11325-6; (Beri) (519); (Hvli) (607); 
(B. S. Patil) (629); ( Palekar ) (725). 

Financing of, by the Imperial Bank (Azimkhan) (208), 11848. 

—- —— -—--—-, not favoured (Midland) 13028-31. 

foreclosure and sale of mortgaged lands, right, of (Lakshmeshwar) (477); (Huli) (607). 
Raddi Communal Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Dharwar, working of (Patil) (541-2) 
13927-40, 13972-83, 14017-22 ; (R. S. Patil) (629); ( Basrur) (639), 14795-7. 
for Zemindars, need for (A hudadndkhn.n) (307), (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) 
13250-1, 13316-7. 


LAND MORTGAGE CREDIT : 

Equitable Mortgages, introduction of, in urban areas, need for ( Valvekar) 14036 - 4(1 
General (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (418-20), 13318-9, 
mo Y 106—99 
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LAND MORTGAGE CREDIT :-coptd. 

Mvrtgog® and sale of-land, rights of, restricted, under restricted tenures (Kamil Shall) 
(162); {Now ■Muhavgmad) (156); ( Azimkhan) (211); (KarrUduddin) (278); {Saji 
Mahomed) (295) XKad.iT) (296); (Amir Bux) (303); (Shikarpur Grain Sale Society) 
(370); (Vafceiar) (556); (Ankalgi) (671); (R. S. Patil) (629); (Basrur) (638); 
(Doddamani) (003); (Bhagrcat) (082). 

LAND REVENGE CODE ; 

Amendment of, advocated (Kutkeimi) ( 039 ), 14975 - 0 . 


LAND TENURES : 

Khqli, peculiarities of (Abott) (471), 13455-9, 13489-91. 


LAND VALUES ; 

Average value per acre ui agricultural land (Alavi) (53); (Abdul Rahman) (92); (Ghularn 
hfatri) (100); ( Latchand) (123); (Kamil Shah) (152); (Noor Muhammad) (160); 
(Pritamdas) (168); {Azimkhan) (210-11); (JhamatllU) (237); (<?. Pritamdas) (259); 
( Kamaluddin ) (278); (Saji Muhammad) (293); (Kadir) (296); (Dmarkadas) (299); 
( KKndadadkhan ) (307) ; ( Vcrmohal) (327); ( Kaisarhhan) (334); (Shikarpur Shroffs' 
Association ) (338); (Skikarpur Grain. Sale Society) (370); (Bajanshah) (384); (Atoll) 
13471 ; (Lakshmtshiour) (477); (Mudiradds) (492); (Patil) (541); ( Valvekm) (560) ; 
Ankalgi) (571); (Salimath) (585); (11. ii. Patil) (628); (Karnatak Central Co-opera- 
tine Bani) (617); (Doddamani) (063); (Chavdi) (676); (Shirgaokar) (090); ( Bakrc ) 
(713); tSidhatili) (719); ( Palekar) (725): (Belgaum District Central Co-opetathe 
Bank) (737); (Nadig) (761); (Jf. L. Patil) (703). 

Factors on whioh the value of agricultural land depends (Jfatj) (53); ( Abdul Rahman) 
f92); (Ohalam Sabi) (100); ( Pritilmdas ) (168); (Azimkhan) (210-1)); ( Jhamjllal) 
(237);. (<?. Priiamdas ) (269 ); (Kamaluddin) (278) (Kadir) (290); (Amir Bux) 
(303); ( Vermohat) (327); ( Kaisarkhan) (334); {Shikarpur. Shroffs' Association 
(3.38); (Shikarpur Grain Sale Society ) (370); (Bajanshah) (38-1); (Lakshmeehuar) 
(477)( Mudiruddi) (482); [Beri) (318); {Patil) (541); ( Valvekar) (556); ( Ankalgi) 
(571) {Salimatk) (6S6); {It. 8. Paid) (628-9); (Doddamani) (663); (Chavdi) (670): 
( Shirgaokar ) (099) ; (Palekar) (725) ; (Nadig) (751). 

Mam-IE, Mr. N. 1).. Karachi : 11011-11066 (80 85). 


MARKETING: 

Co-operativB, difficulties of (Azimkhan) (209-10), 11784. 

-;-, suggested (Noor Muhammad) (165); (Bombay Provincial Co-operative 

Bank) (415); (Lakshmeshtcar) (476); (Shirahatti) (497-9); ( Satimalh ) 
(585) ; (Shetade) (599); (Doddamani) (662-3); (Bhayvmt) (681-2). 
Co-operative ginning factories. establishment oi, suggosted ( Shirtlhaili ) (601-2), 13696-9, 

13709-13; (Shevade) (699), 14482-4: (It. S. Patil) 
(628); ( Chavdi) (677). 

---, licensing of ( Shevade ) (699), 14498-503. 

Co-Qperativo sale societies, formation of, suggested ( Maltik ) (S3); ( Pritamdas ) (167), 
(168); (Shirahatti) (497-600); (Ahkolgi) (571); (R. S. 
Pal.il) (027-8); (Basrur) (038); (BelgaumDistrict Central 
Co-optratfve. Bank) (737). 

- - - -.working ol, in Belgium (,M..L.Pb<i7J (761-2); (765). 

— —■ --, in Dbarwar (Shevade) (599). 14485-94; (Jduli) 

(609-10), 14593-9; (R. S. Patil) (G27-8), 

14709-24. 

-.--, in.Hubli (Bums) (400), 13153-5. 

• ■ i —-,in Sind (Thadani) 10634-53; (Pritamdas j (167); 

(AiimlrLzn) (209-10), 11786-97; (Uajt 

Mahomed) (292-3). 

Cotton Market* Act, introduction of, favoured (Irnkshmeshicar) (476); (Mvdiraddi) 
18590*1; (Shirahatti) 13612 8; (Seri) (518). 13814-7, 12899-90; (Halt) 4611); 
(«. S, Patil) (627); (Bha'gumt; 1615g-4 : (M. L. Patil) (763). 




ZMMBt 


marketing- oonW. 


UBOTS: 

ArpCtraut (JUuti) (6081 14581-6. 

Chilly (Suli) (608). 

Cbttou (Pritamdas) (167); (Azirnkha-n) (209); (Haji Mahomed) (282-3 ); ±StLikarp*r] 
Shroff-*’ Association) (337-8); (Lalcskmeiihwdr) (476), (481); (Shirahdtii) (494-7%};, 
(JPatti) (ftfjQj; (Shevade) -<Sd8>i- (Euli) (607-8), 14593-9; (Kdrnaletl;, Central 
Co-operative Bawi) (647); (Chavdi) (675); (Ml L. Patil) (761). 

Grain (SMkvcrpur Grain Sale Society) ( 370). 

Groundnut (Lakshm-eshwar) (476), (480); (Midi) (60S), 14670-2; (Karnntdk Central 
Co-operative Bank) (647); (Bhagwat) 16241-2. . 

Paddy (AUahdino) (63-4); (Pritamdas) (167); [Azimlrhan) (200); (fiifit)(6(J8» 
14678-80: (Shirgaokar) (008). 

Tobacco (Dim) (720-2). . . 

Defects of the system of (Shirahatti) (496-7), 13666,13746-0; (fieri) (617-8); (A nkntge) 
(571) (Shevade) (60S); (fi. 8. Patil) (626-7); (Poletar) (724); (Nadig) (760). 

Uadag Sale Society, ■working of (Chavdi) (670-7). 

Methods of ( Lalchani ) (122-3); (Pritamdas) (166-7), 11047-60) (Kamaloddin) 1278), 
(280); (SWrateli) (492-7) u (fieri) (517); (Vahekai) (555); (fi. .S'. Ptrtiff (82«-7); 
(boddamarti) (662); (Bhagwat) (681); (Nadig) (750). 

Pdote. formation of, favoured (iyoor Mahomed) (165); (Dwarkadas) (299) ; (Khvdadad- 
AiAo«).(306); (Doddamahi) (662). 

—•— on co-operative lines, suggested (fieri) (618). 


Wabebowks : see under thui wad. 

Weights add Miasubbs : 

Uniformity of, suggested (Hnli) (611); (if, 8. Patil) (627). 

MONEY-LENDERS : 

Licensing of : see under MONEY-LENDERS’ ACT. 

Maintenance of regular books of accounts by, need for (Alavi) 11324 ; (fieri) (517V 
(521); (Shirgaolear) (698), 15333-7; (Bakre) (716 ); (Pal-tlar) 15633-7 ; (Nadig) 
(749), 16760-1. 


Pathan, rate of interest charged by, is exorbitant (Katar.hi Indian At errhaiits Associa¬ 
tion and Buyers and Shippers Chamber) (4), 19306-7 ; (Beii) (013); (Kmualah Central 
Co-operative Bunk) (645); (Shirgauiar) (698); ( Bakre ) (712) (M. L. Patil) (769). 
Rate of interest charged by (Karachi- Indian Merchants A ssociatiun and Buyers and 
Skippers Chamber) (3); (^ llnhdinn) (62); (Bechrir) (74); ( Ghvlam . Nabi) (165); 
(Alavi) (116); ( Lakhand ) (121), 1133S-9; (Kamil 8huh) (150); (Noor Muhammad) 
(155); (Pritamdas) (104), (172); (Azimihan) (205); (Jhamatlal) (236); (<?; 
Pritamdas) (256); (Rakhial Shah) (275); (Haji.Mahomed) (291); (Eadir) (295); 
(Divarkadas) (298); (Amir Bux) (302) ; (Khudadadkkan) (300); (Ajwani) (317); 
(Kaiearlhtin) (333); (Shiharpur Shroffs’ Association) (337), J258T-6; (Lakhand) 
(364-5); (AU-ahtmr.Khan) (370), .12872-0; (Hujanshah) (384), 12936-8.; (ShirahaiU) 
(490), 13643; (Seri) (613), 13790-3; (Patil) (540); ( Valvekar) (652), (558), 14079;; 
(Ankalgi) (570), 14288-91; (Hvli) (G05); (fi. S. Patil) (625), (632); (Karnatak 
Central Co-operative Bank) (645); (Kulkanti) 14977-80; (Doddamani) (664); 

{ Chavdi) (675);. (Bhayrtal) (660): (SMrgaolar) (697), 15270-8 ; (-Bakre) (716), 

(716) (Sidhanli) (718); (Palekar) 15461-2 ; (Nadig) (749); (M. L. Patil) (758). 

Rate Of interest charged by, lias been reduced by the activities of the Co-operative 
Movement (Bechar) (74), 10977; (fieri) (513); (Karrtrzlak Central Co-operative ,_ 
Bank) (045); (Baire) (714), (716); (Belgaum District Central Co-operative Bank) 
(739). 

Relations of, with agriculturists (Pritamdas) (172): (Jnarmithil) (256); (G. Pritamdas) 
(266); (Shikarpur Grain- Sale Society) (371); (fi. 8. Patil) (626), (630); (Nadig) 
(749). 

MONEY-LENDERS’ ACT ■ 

introduction of, favoured (Bechar) ( 77), 1C9S7-8; (Ghulatn Nabi) 11287-8; (Kamil 
Ska/iy (1&2U-(Azimkhan) (215), J1843; (Haji Mahomed) (2D3); - (fieri) .(617}< 
(521), 13860-1, 13906-7; (Kafnalak Central Co-operative Sank) (648) j (CtoicR) 
;6T6). 



MONEY-LENDERS ACT 

tntroduotjqp of,.not favoured (Ldlchand) 11377-80 ; (J fuHnajtlol} (238), 11966 ; [SMiitir- 
pur Shroff*’ Association), (MO), 12608-10, 12706-11; (Ankedei) (673). 

AluDDUBPI, Mr. T. T., Dharwar: 13604-13607 (482-483) 

Nadio, Mr. V. V., Huzar Deputy Collector, Belguuin : 16700-15772 (749-734). 

NfcOOJIABLH IySTBUMKN-TS ACT : 

Amendment of, proposed [Ridkind) 13055-0; [Bombay Proimciai.Co-operulive Bank) 
(417-8) 

Noo* MtrttAsjME]),.Mr., B.A., LL.B., M.T..C., Hyderabad : 11623-11602(155-168). 

Hi f.u KA k Hio Bahadur B. A,, M.B.E., District Deputy Collector, K. D., I'elgauui . 
'6428-15663 (723-728). 

p atkl. Mr. S. 8 ., Sankeshwar : (717-718). 

P 4 TIL, Mr. D. L., Chairman, Kaddi Communal Co-operative Bank, Ltd.. Dharwar : 
13925-14022 (539-643). 

Paul. Rao Bahadur' M. L., Beigaum: (768-705). 

PaTTL, Mr. R. 8 ., Agricultural Organiser, Dharwar : 14094-147G4 (626-034). 

POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES t 

Denomination of, should be InweT than Rt. 10 (Cl. Prilamtlai) (261). 

Issue of, compete with indigonous banker* (Shikar pur Shroff*’ A**otiation) (347). 
Popularisation of, suggestions re: (Azimkhan) (216): (O. Pritamdas) (261): (Bert) 
(625), 13873-5. 13908-9; ( Tahekar) (560); (Palrkar) (728). 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS ; 

Popularisation of. suggestions rr : ( Bombay Provincial Ca-operativr Bank) (427), 
13284-5; (Seri) (525). 

Priob, Mr, E. L., C.T.E., U.B.E., Karachi : 19871 10902 ( 86 - 66 ) 

PrtrrAMDAs, Mukhi G., Hyderabad : 12115-12213 (256-201). 

Pkitamdas, Rai JtJahadnT, Honorary Secretary, Sind Divisional ( n-operarive Institute. 
Hyderabad: 11603-11678(161-190). 

Provthchal Co-Ol’EBATrvr Bask, Bombay : 13175-13850 (412-438). 

RAHWAY RECEIPTS : 

Should be made negotiable (G. Pritamdax) (238), 12 Ml 1 - 0 , 12193 6 ; ! Ihrarkodr,-) 
(299); (Ridiand) 12972. 

Should not be made negotiable {Price I U'5142-4. 

Rakbial Shah, Syed, District Honorary Organiser, ( 0-0 pern tiro Societies, Hyderabad : 
(275-277). 


RamohaSI), Seth Dwahkadas, Sukknr : (297-302). 

RECORD OF BIGHTS ; 

Defects in (i! lollik) (83); (Azimkhan) (2121; (Kamnlnddin) (279). (280); (Abott) 
13474-6, 13409-602; [Mndiraddi) (482), 13549-51 : (ValvHnr) (557) ; • (Ankalfi) 
(572); {Ganjil-arj (009). 

Improvements In, suggested {A lari) (53}; (if alii k ) (83); {Boor Mithommed) (156) , 
(Azimkhan) (212); ( Kamalvddin) (280); i Lakxhmeehtvar) (477): (Mudiiaddi) (482), 
13661-3, 13679.80; (Valvnhor) (5 67); (Ankalqi) (672); (Gwnjihir) (609),' 160N-21. 
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REFUTTASCE—INTERNAL ; 

Taellities for, esastieg (Bak-hdnd) (123); (Dioarkadae) ^299); Xfalvckar) (656) (R, 8. 

Parti-) (628); (Oanjikar) .{66"); (Chawdi) (675); (Bkagwai) (682) ; 
(Bakre) (713): (Paiekar) £72®) ; (Pte&ig) (75D-J>, 

——-, need for extension of {Bombay Provincial Co-operative Rank) (415-6) ; 

(Valvckar) (555-6); (Ounjikar) (667-8) ; (Chuidi) (675); (Bhagp-.nt) 
(682). 

RjHWSVB Bask «? Isbm : fee under BANKS. 

Riolan l>, Mr. J. G, Seoretarr Rnd Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Bombay: 12962- 
13134. 

Salimath, Hr. 8. S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Dhanvar: 14288-14457 (583-58)). 

Shakani, Mr. Kbvalbam Day ah am, Director, Bird Central Go-operative Bank, Ltd,, 
Hyderabad: 12001-12114 (245-247). 

Shevam, Mr. S. V., Cotton Superintendent,, Dherwar : 14468-14512 (598-600). 
Shikarpub Grain Sale Society : 12764-12881 (369-372). 

Shirarpcr Shroffs’ Association : 12584-12735 (336-349). 

Shtrahatti, Rao SabebC. S., Managing Directoty Co-operative Cotton Sale Society, Ltd., 
Hubb ; 13608-13767 (490-503). 

SamiiAOKAK, Rao Sftbeb V. V., B.Ag, Belganm : lfffiSl-15427 (696-702). 

Shroffs : fee . under INDIGENOUS BANKERS. 

Sidkanti, Mr. C. N, Belgaum : (718-720). 

Send Central Co-operative Bask, Ltd, Karachi: 11432-11522 (134-143). 


SIKD ENCUMBERED ESTATES ACT : 

Amendment to, suggested ((?. Fritamdas) (257), (258), (269-60), 12197". 

Kliuevs of (Lulchand) 11364-8; (.7 iuimatlal) (237-8); (O. Prilumda*} (257), (258), 12)96 ; 
(Sbikarpur Shroffs’ Association) (340); {Shikar-pnr Crain Sale, Society) (372); (Allah- 
bur, Khan) 12879, 12919-20. 

Repeal of, suggested ( Jharnntlal ) (238). 11959-63; (Kpmalnddin) (280). 

SotvcAKb ; -eec n-ndet MONEY-LENDERS. 


TACCAVI: 

Advanced by GovernmentforngriculturaJiroproYeiaents under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act (Azimkhan) (204), (205); (Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank) (420); 
(Beri) (513); (S. fi. Patil) (626). 

Advanced bv Government in special cases under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
(Azimkhan) (204). (205); (Bert) (612). 

Defects of tbe system (Prilamdae) (165), 11673-4; (Khdir) (297); (Dviurkadae) (298); 
(Anlir Buz) (302); (Kfrudetdadk-han) 12410-2; (Allahbvx Khan) (379); (Bombay 
ProviriciulCo-operalive. Bank) (4i4) ; (Bert)(513), (516); (Vofotfair) (551); (Kumalak 
Central Co-operative Batti) 14932-6; ( Shirgaokar) (700). 15294. 16426-7; ( Palekkr ) 
(728), J 5443-61, 15555-7 ; (M. L. Patil) (760-1)', 9 (765). 

Improvements in tbe system, suggestions re. : (Beri) (515); (Shirgackar) (700), 15426-7, 
13551-7; (itf. L. Patil) (761), (765). , 

Rate of interest on (Kadir) (295); ( Khudadadkhnn) (306); (Kaieprklain) (333); (AllaK- 
bux Khan) (379); (Eajov.-kah) (384); (Lakshmtshv'at) {476) ; (Beri) (613); (Patti) 
(540), 13946 ; (Sidiianti) (719); (M. L. Patil) (759), (765). 

Usually granted through co-opeTative societies (Azimkhan) (204), (205); (B, S. Patil) 
(626). 

Taveri, Mr. Chandirbhak, Kara chi: 10561-10031 (30-32). 



TENANCY AOT 


Introduction of, suggested. (iSalibiuitfc) (687); 14399-403,14432-8 ;(Svli) (807), 144-' - 

Cbabaki, Mi. C. K., Inspector, The Sind Control Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Karitr,' 
10032-10782 (38-41) 

TRADE: 

Eoreign, tin Mice ior (Karachi Indian Merchants Association and Buyers and StiH> 
Chamber} (9), 10467 ; (Lalchund) (306), I275D-63 ; (Gunjikar) (667). 
internal, finance for ( Karachi Indian Merchants 'Association and Buyers and Ship 
Chamber) (7-8), KMU-8 t (Alavi) 1 1293-7. 


TREASURY BILLS : 

Issue' of, compete with indigen nut- bunkers (Shikarpur Shroffs’ ASeociatirm)('.lH). 
-; not favoured (O. Pritamdas 1 (261). 

--, popularisation of, suggested (BeJ.gaum District Central Co-operative Jin i. 

(739-40), 15665-60, 16677-9). 

USURIOUS LOANS ACT : 

Advantage of, is not being avaited of (Azimkhan) (216) • (Jhamatial) (238); (Valmke 
(668); ( Ankalgi ) (673), 14294. 

General ( Hkikarpvr Shro ffs’ Association) (340), 12600-7 ; (Beri) 13904-6. 
yAtvexsa, Ran Bahadur K. B., B. A.. LL.B., 14023-14178(550-5601. 

YkEHOUal, Seth CnAsontAM, Sukkur; (326-333). 

VERNACULAR SCRIPTS ; 

Use of, in banking, advocated (Ghvlatn Nali) (109); (<?. Prilamdas)'(261). 

--—, in drawing cheques, suggested ( Khvdadadldian ) (308); (Bombay t'roviMr 

Co-opsratiec Bank) (427), (428): ( Valvular) (560); (B«A)(6)3). 

WAREHOUSES : 

Construction of, Government assistance tor, need for ( Pritamdas ) (167) ; (Ban. 
Provincial Co-operative Bank) (418); (Lakshmeshtvar) (476).; (Shimhdtti) (5 1 
13689-94, 13714; (Palil) (541); (£. , S, Po<»7)'(628); {Bdstiir) (638); ( Doridam-i 
(663); (Chavdi) (676). 

Licensed, eBtablish juen t of, favoured (Adrae/ii Indian Merchants' Association and Bn : 
and Shippers Chamber) 10416-9. 10485-9; (Jltvdiraddi) ( 4S2) ; (Doddamani). (60 
(Shitgaokar) (699), 15387-9. 

Webb, Sir’M. Db P., C.I.E., C.B.E., Karachi ; 11391-11431 (129). 

Weights nto Measures : see under MAPvKETIlfG. 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 

. Ootniaifision. 

-. A commission agent or broker. 

. .. Garden land. 

; .. A small millet (Penrwraum typhoideum). 

'■■A trader. 

Stony land. 

... A market. 

. .. A weight of 24 maundg. 

.. A country cigarette. 

.. One-third of an acre. 

A dam ; a field embankment. 

Member of a money-lending class in Madras. 

A generic term for pulses, 

.. A broker. 

Brokerage. 

.. Payablo on demand. 

Payable to bearer. 

Payable to the person who purchases (a cheque, a 
hundi) as distinguished from Shahjog, which u 
payable to any person of known respectability. 

■ A paymept made for charity^ 

One and a half tunes. 

.. Hemp-fibwers. 

. Clarified butter. 

.. The name of a caste. 

. • L-40tli of an acre. 

., Jaggery ; unrefined Indian sugar. 

.. A porter. 

.. Myrobalon. 

A tenant-at-will of a zemindar in Sind. 

.. Guarantee. 

• A written order made by one person on another foi 
payment on demand or after a specified time of a 
specified sum of money to a person named therein. 
A gift or gran t; landheldfreeoforatreducedassess- 

merit. 

• . A holder of beneficiary grant of land. 

• • Sale in advance of a growing crop. 

Personal inam land. 

Dry crop land. 

- • The large millet {Andropogtnt sorghum). 

.. Contract. 

An occupant. 

. ■ A blanket. 

Unginned cotton. 

.. A factory. 
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Khadclar or Khadi .. 

Cloth hand spun and hand woven, 

Klutudi . 

A measure of weight, and capacity wl 
according to the commodity. 

Klntrif 

Crop sown at the beginning of the rains a 


from October to December. 

Kliutti 

An account. 

Khatedar 

An occupant. 

Khot 

A holder of land or village under a specia 
the Konkan. 

Ivhoti 

A system of land tenure which ciiat* in t 

Kodra 

.. A species of corn used for food by the pool 
tcrobilvlulum). 

Kulkarm 

A hereditary village accountant. 

Kunbi 

A peasant. 

Kutcha ■.. 

Literally not so]i<l ” (opposite term is 

Mahal 

A revenue sob-division. 

Mahalkari 

A Revenue Officer in charge of v.tnaiui/. 

Mahajan 

A merchant; used to indicate inoneyde 

Mahar 

Member of a depressed class. 

Mai 

.. Stony or hilly land. 

Mwmlauiui 

. . The revenue head oi a talvka. 

Mandi . 

A market. 

M.ai*wari . . 

A class of merchants and traders t 
Marwar. 

Mofusail .. 

C promt try. 

Muodftdatn 

A supervisor; a subordinate officer. 

Mudati 

Payable after a certain time. 

N'arujog 

Payable to the person whose name )» 
the hunii. 

Pan 

Betel-leal. 

Panch 

.. Literally " live $ oomnrttlee of 
' disputes. 

Ponchayaf 

.. A committee consisting usually of fiv.t 

Pauchnama 

A document drawn up by a Panch. 

Patil 

Headman of a village. 

Pedhi 

A firm ; an offire. 

Pcdhiw&Ua 

Owner of u hrm. 

Pucoa 

Literally solid 1 ; fit st, (colour); (op 
“ Kutcha ’ 

Rabi 

The spring harvest; crop sown in tl 
reaped at the end of the cold wee 

Rais 

A landholder. . 

Rohillft 

A tnbe from Northern India. 

Rokiia 

A bond. 

Ryot 

A cultivator. 

Ryotwari 

A laud tenure in which land is held 
the holder from Government on co 
mcut of land assesoineut as Hxed t 

Saldar 

A labourer engaged by the year. 

Samvat .. 

.. HiBdu year. 

Sanad 

A document conferring a right or a t 

Sftpee 

A long piece of cloth worn by wome 
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One and a quarter. 

A respectable person. 

Payable to a Shah , a respectable person. 

A banker or merchant. 

An indigenous banker. 

A money-lender. 

An advance made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

An embankment. 

A village accountant. 

A local revenue division of a district. 

A plant bearing oily seed (Sesamum indicvm). 

A variety of pulse (Cajanus indicus). 

Godown. 

A dispute. 

Discount. 

A service inam. 

A holder of a service inam . 

A landholder. 









